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T his voliunecovers tlie period from 1660 to die present. The po¬ 
litical, social and cultural development of our ntodcm bourgeois 
society is its major theme. Inasmuch as the new order has experienced 
since 1870 its greatest change that period lias lieen given relatively 
more space than the early one. Because of ihb emphasb the book 
can be used not only in general courses covering Western dvitim- 
lion, but also in more resiricted courses dealing with the nineteenth 
and rwendeth cemuries- 

A textbook of so general a nature can make no pretense of any 
high degree of Qrigin^ty, It 1$ hoped, however, that a freshness of 
approach will be fuiincTin this volume. Nowhere else, it is Irelievcd, 
is the social phase of history io sharply and continuously stressed. 
-Moreover, noi to be found in simitar histories, are such full treat¬ 
ments of tlie development of mtxicm science, the economic back¬ 
ground of ^Vorld War II. the Glolral Struggle, and its aftermath. 

Necessarily^ some phases of the put have had to be slighted: in fact 
the author has felt it expedicni: to be brief in his treatment of tlic 
early modern period, A sincere effort has 1>een made, hotvever, to 
niaimain a proper balance trerween mass and quality, beirvcen fact 
and meaning, and to avoid abstract generalizations. History is viewed 
as a process of evolution, as a drama of struggle and achievement, 
and as a play that does not fold. The events are carried to Uie present, 
and tlie ireaimeiji reflects, as far a$ possible, the most recent informa¬ 
tion that has come to light. 

The author wishes to expres his gmtttude for ihe valuable sug¬ 
gestions given him in the prejiaraiion of this book by Professor 
Richard J, Hostetler {University of Arkansas), .Mr, VS^altcr Utt 
(Alameda, California) and Mrs. Amie H, Abbot (Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia) . 

Rerkeleyt Catifomh Franiujn C. Palm 
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The Commercial Revoludon 
and the Expansion of 
Europe 


CHAPTER I 




T hree Uir^^fU of progress give us lUc appro:^cb to the modern Th^ mpproath 
world: die expanding 5 e]f<ottfidenct of die individnal; die rbe mi^drm 
of the middle classes; :iek 1 die cvoluiioti of the modern suite. In some 
ways they were intcrrelaied. The individualism of d^e Renaissance 
was furidameolaNy a cause ot che giovvih of the bourgeoisie, and die 
huter in turn assisted! In ilte development of the modent nation. Hoic- 
ever^ it was not until the iiineteendi cemuTy that the Ibusincss classes 
actually took over the state. Prior to duu time, absolute manarchs 
and dieir statesmen operated die governincni tnadiincty* often using 
die bourgeoisie to advance their dynastic inieresis, Neverdieless* one 
can discover in a study of the Renaissaiu.e and die religious wars cltiu 
ushered in die modem age signs of the eventual miimph of the 
genius of the individual in sdetire, business, politics, and art—a 
genius dial was to have umch to do with the inaking of our tiven- 
tieih ceniiiry society. 

Both these upheavals, how'ever, were accompanied by a scries of ef ^p- 
profound economic changes that transformed the medieval pattern 
of commerce^ finnnee, and manufacturing into an economic system ”*'^***'^ 
recognizable as the tnimediate forcliear of iiventieth century caph 
callsPractically all the essential elenicuts of our preseiinlay eco¬ 
nomic system were formed in the matrix of the economic evolution 
dial took place over a diree hmtdred year period, roitgbty from Ms50 
to 175Q. Tltli series of changes marking the transitton from the non¬ 
profit* static economy of bte medieval times lo the dynamic, capital¬ 
istic economy of the early modern period has become known as the 
Commerctal RevnluHon. The term '"revoluiioii/^ of course, is mis- 
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ii?admg insofar it» tiie uplieaval discussed below not coudysmic 
in Its suddenness bnt rather an evolutionary process extending over 
centuries. There is no doubt, however, tltac one system of economic 
relaiionships was overturned and that another took its place, and 
die elfects were as rar-reaebing as any sudden and violent revolution 
in the liistoiy oE western Europe, 

Early beginnings of tijc Cummcrvial Revolution arc obscure, for 
much of modem capiialism long iKue the imprint of medieval prac- 
tices ittstjfar as Industry was dominated by commerce. It w^as only 
when expanding nunufaciuriiig had developed to the jxiint where it 
could put trade in a subordinate position tiiat the Cloinmercinl Revo¬ 
lution came to an end. It is diEficnlt, therefore, to place a precise 
date for this economic transiLion. 

Causes of the Ctrmmcrcial Revolution also are not clear since it 
was a scries of gradual cliangcs. TJicre are several specific ijnpiilscs, 
however, that can be isolated and tiiat appear to have liad a direct 
causal relationship to tlie economic and liiiancial innovations of tlic 
sixteenth and seven teen th centuries. The iiitrodutaion of coins of 
general circulation and die accumulation of surplus capital were of 
pttamount importance. Crusades and treks of men like Marco I'olo 
ioici the farther reaches of Asia stimulated a demand for new goods 
from die East. Italian commei'cia] cities of Genoa and V'enice bur¬ 
geoned as monopolists of die iNfediietraiiean trade and, farther to ilte 
north, towns like Augsburg and Nureml>erg grew ricli as a conse¬ 
quence of their positions on the land route to die Netlierlands from 
aorihcm Italy, Tlie Hanseatic League, too, flourisiied by trading die 
products of the Baltic region for tiic spices, gems, brocades, and 
other commodities of die East. Because die new commerce within 
tile various states provided more taxable u'calth, the monarchs en¬ 
couraged their enterprising subjects. To the men of the rising mid¬ 
dle classes this combination of factors gave hopes of pwwer and ridies 
and, most itnpariani of all, some of die equipment for die expansion 
of business. No longer would diey be cutnetii widt die resmeuve 
ideals of medieval economic life. DntsEic cliangcs tit cconunik views 
and practices were inevitable. 

The key to an nndeislanding of the Commercial Revolution lies 
in the remarkable series of overseas discoveries and explotations that 
began in tbc fiftectuh century, This expansion of Europe cannot be 
offered as the primary cause of the Commercial Revolution, for it was 
a conciiTTcnt aspect of the same course of economic evolution. Yet 
nmny features of the C^ommercial Revolution ow-ed dieir develop- 
nicni to die impetus given by die discovery of new sources of wealth. 

Expansion and commercial dcvcluptncnt in die early modem pe- 
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riotl depended, to some extent* on ccrcain im[x>ro]iL iiinovaiiom iiv R€<iii^ns jor 
the an of navig^itioiL I he introdttetioii oi the mariner's compass, the 
astrolabe, jJre quadraoL and improveinctiu^ in charts, maps, and 
tables lent a security losaiimg the seas theretofeitc unknown. Larger 
ships, such as the galleon, tlie caravel, and the tarrack were devel¬ 
oped; and, although uinvleJdy, tliey w'erc heavily armed against pri^ 
vateers and pirates. TJie primary reason for the great f>eriod of dis¬ 
covery and exploraiion, iiow^cver, was economic radier titan techno- 
togicak The OrJeiiial trade had for some time been in the J up ids 
of the Italian cities, and the Spaniaftls and Portuguese desired to 
break tliis monopoly by hnding a new route to the East. This am¬ 
bition led to tJiosc epic voyages from tJie Iberian Feninsula that 
opened up a new* world 

The first 3iitd imoiediatc vScui of the movement w3ls to clunge tJte Ptyrtu^m 
front of Europe from the Mediterranean* on whidi it had faced since ^^patuion 
antif]uityp to die W^est. i.c., the Atlantic Ocean. Portugal, being dve 
earliest European country' u> have colonies. Wits the first lo profit by 
the cliiinge ticcaitse she was the country diat initiated exploration, 
in tJie time of and under the promotion of Prince Heiiry the Navi* 
gator (1.194^1-lfjO), About the middle of the fifteenth cemury* For* 
tugal had made colonies of Madeira and the Azores, and Jiad explored 
die Gokl Coast of Africa. A far greater colonial prospect was openetl 
for Portugal ulien Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
in M97 and set his helm for die "Gorgeous l*ast." When he landed 
at C.alioit. die natives told him of Chinese traders who had Isecn 
there eighty years earlier^ This and $uhs,ef|ncnt revehnions of Cliinese 
commercial possibilities led the Portuguese to send an expedition 
to Canton in 1514. The Portuguese even effected an entrance into 
Japan. Their empire in the F-ast extended from southwest Africa 
to die Maby Peninsula and the Molucca tslands. By IfiM Brazil, too, 
had become a lucrative Portuguese agricultural colony. 

in the mean lime, die Genoese marinet, Christopher Columbus, spanhh 
persuaded Queen Iiabella of Castile to back him in hts effort to reach 
die East Indies by sailing westtvard—a nmion, inddentalty, already 
tvidespread amon^ geogntphcTi. Thirty three days otu of die Canaries, 
tlie intrepid voyager sighted what he thought to In: Asb. The year 
1492 ivas only a beginning for Spain. In 1520 Magellan^ a Portuguese 
in Spanisli pay, sailed past Tierra del Fuego and on to die Philip¬ 
pines to meet his death, but not without first claiming the Philip 
pines in die name of Sjjaiit The last o^ liis liidc trio of ships, die 
Victoria^ sailed lo the soudtwr^t and three years after setting out 
frrmi Spain readieti its starting point, concluiling ihc first tircuin- 
navigaUDn of die globe. 
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After the settlemenL of the ^\*est [ndJa or Caribbean hbnd$, the 
Empire in Antehoa Jneluded Mexico, or New Spain. Pern, 
Netv Granada (now Coionibia). and the present states on the isihmus 
and in Central Amcrtca. Mexico was coiupiererl by the hardy Cortcji 
in I.*>19-1521; the penetration of Peru and Chile bej^an in 1527. and 
Pizarru completed tiic (.onquest of tJlc ^vest coast of &HUh America a 
few years later. Uominatton of the Pacific in the East Indies from the 
Philippines as a base might have tieen Spain's, but she failed to utilise 
her opportunity beyond discovering the New Mebridcs and Solomon 
Islands. About IfiOft a weakened Spain, warned by Uie incursions into 
her waters of men like Drake anil Cavendish, English navigators, con- 
ftned herself to preventing foreigners, as far as possible, from learning 
anything alrout an ocean w here she hoped cvcntuatly to iicike great 
discoveries. 

The first period of Euroj*eaii colonisation mav be said to have 
terminated when Charles of Spain abdicated in 1555, and his son 
Philip 11 succeeded him. In the next generaiion^—we may take the 
year 1618 as terminating it—the history of colomzation exhibits two 
important changes: the decline in die East of the Portuguese colonial 
empire and the entrance of the Dutch and the English into die 
colonial field. 

The Portuguese Empire derayed Iwause of the corruptinu tluii 
developed in its administration, siipplerncnled by defects in its or¬ 
ganization. Native princes attacked tlidr establishments, and Malayan 
and Chinese pirates ravaged their shipping. The second cause was 
the subjugation of Portugal by Ehihp 11 of Spain in 1580. The king 
dom remained a Spanish province mini 16-10, lira/il soon fell a vie- 
tioi to this change of government, for English and French freeboot- 
ei:s ravaged the coast towns. 

While Spain became master of lioth ihe East and ilic \V'e5i Indies, 
in addition to America, ifie Diiicli and die English appeared as for¬ 
midable threats to her colonial cmpiTe. The Dutch were the first 
It was natural for them to venture into tlie .Mhntic and the Pacific 
fur they lutd been a maritime and comtnerrjal people in the North 
Sea and the Baltic for many years. .AccordtngIy. when the Netlter- 
lands revolted against Spain, the Siwnish colonies were marked for 
prey, 

England in the time of Queen EliitabttJi tva* the third nation tn 
enter the colcmial competition, tn order to avoid hostiUty with Por¬ 
tugal and Spain, the English attempted w ith the aid of Czar Ivan die 
Terrible to establish a route atrosj Russia from .Archangel to the 
Caspian. When this failed, vain efforts were made between 1576^ 
1610 to discover both a northwest and a northeast passage to the 
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Orient by M^snifi Frobisiicr. Sir Jolin Diivts, aitd Sir Huniplircy 
tiilbm. Sir I-raneb Drake uiidermok his Limdiis vuyjigc around die 
tv Olid in 1577 - 1580 ; and die first FiigiisJi voyage to India around the 
Cape uf GochI Hope otcuircd in i59L 

A neu' and different form given at this time bodi to colonial {Chartered 
govcrnnierit und to coiiimcrcc by liie csutblistiment of diartered com- 
panics. The Eaat India CimipaiiVp founded in is the earliest 

example of this form of pr^nization fof tbe purpose of promoting 
conimerrc and colonial enterprise, anticipaiing l>y a year a similar 
company of die Dnicli, The trade of the liasi India Company during 
the earlier year^ of its existence was limited by the more firmly en- 
irenclied Dutch, especially in the Moluccas, More iuece^ful was die 
Tiitkisli or Levatu Onnpany, wliith traded ilirough Alexaiidreiia 
and Alep|jo with Turkey and Persia. The beginning of England's 
sea power in die Meditercancarj is to be found in t!ic creation of 
this organization. 

During tliis pciiod die Ziiglbh also established their tim settle¬ 
ments in North America. Cfiarrered companieSp such as the London 
Coriipanyp the Plyinoutb Company, and the Company of Massachu- 
sciis Bay, obtained a foolhold on the North American continetu dur¬ 
ing the reigns of James I and Cliarlcs L in ihc ebb and flow of 
colonial history in die seventeenth century the fact of supreme im- 
pc^rtaiite lo be observed h the steatly and substantial grotnh of Eng¬ 
lish colonics in North America^ 71iey parrici[tated in ibe Anglo- 
Dutch war of Ifi89-iri97. which in America was catletl "King Wil¬ 
liam's ^Var/' and in "Queen .iVnne's W^ar,"' ^vhich tva$ the American 
colonial phase of the War of the Spanish Sncces^iurip at the termina¬ 
tion of ^^Iiich in I71S by the Peace of Utrecht, Prance ceded Nova 
Scotia (Acadia), Ne^^'foundlaiid, and the Hudson's Bay Terriiory' to 
EngbiuL 

British East tii<lian trade and colonization also greatly prospered 
ill this era. Bombay was acijuired in IfifiS. Wfien hoslilitjes began 
l)ei\veeri die Great Nftigul and the Nabob of Bengal in 1B90, the ter» 
ritory around Calcutta was bought from the latter and Fort William 
tvas erected. Moreover, a toe litdd wjis gained on Sumatra. Despite 
protests by English manufacturers against die F.ast India Company's 
introduction of silk and cotuwi giKKls as a throat rutting pracdec. the 
company received a renewal of its grant in 1693. The origins of 
Great Britain's Indian Empire arc found in the nperanons of this 
great trading toinpariy. 

In Holland, the Dutdi East India Company enjoyed an undisputed DtAich 
JrKJnop^Jly of the Dutch trade betw^ccu the Cape of Good Elope and 
the Straits of Magellan and the riglimf making settlements in India, 
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This powerful corporation was boUi a mercantile and a political 
organization, a siupenfious corporate monopoly, w'ith a Eew but striii' 
gem rules as, for cxainj^le: prohibition of rrade by any of its ofTicials, 
promotion according to merit, prompt collenion of debts, and 
prompt payment of bills. The expansion of the company ivas aided 
by the general liatred of tlic Ponuguest: in lire East, Hindered from 
establishing settlements in India by die p;iwi!Tfut Mogul Empire, the 
company developed its activities among tlie East India Islands, where 
Batavia in Java was established in 1621. By confimng its activities 
to ihe Archipelagp, it escaped the hostility of Hindu and Cihinese 
powers. 

Because James 1 Iiad been too shortsighted to occupy the territory 
of ihe Cape nl Gotsd Hope, die Dutcii East India Clompatiy took 
forma] possession of it in 1652 and colonited the territory rvith a 
hardy stock of settlers. The Revocation of tJic Edia of Nantes drove 
hundreds of Huguenots to take advantage of the Dutch East India 
Compatty's oiler to transport dietn to the Cape, where they planted 
vineyards and imermamed with the Diitdi poputaiion. By 178^ a 
French traveler was able to discover in all the Dutch settlements but 
one old man who still remembered the French tongue of his fore¬ 
fathers. 

In the first fifty years of the seventeenth century ihr growth of 
Holland's colonial empire fills the eye; in the second fifty years it 
is that of England, In the former period the Dutdi l-Iast India Com¬ 
pany was at the fieight of its power, wliidi radiated finm Batavii to 
Cajylon. Borneo, Sumatra, and tile Spice Islatitls, to China and Japan, 
Almost evcr\^vhe^e the Portuguese Empire was despoiled. Factories 
and trading posts were also spread along die east coast of India as far 
as Bengal. In Japan, because of the revolution iliere in 1639, die 
Dutch succeeded in driving out the Portuguese and, chough under 
great restrictions, gained a foothold for ihemselves. 

Because Spain could not close die eastern side of the Pacific, the 
Dutch, after they had ousted die Portuguese from the East Indies, 
moved on to explore ihc southwest Pacific. Tasiuau in 10*12-1643 
discovered wliai are now* called Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
Friendly Islands, and sailed complctclv arottnd Australia. The Dutch 
East India Corujiany managers at .Amsterdam, however, ronsitiered 
that Tasman had failed because he had brought them no profits and 
no new markets: and so little did thev encourage exploration for its 
own sake tfiat New Holland (Aiistralia) was long believed to he an 
art'hipelago- Like the Spanish and the Portuguese before diem, the 
Dnicli lost their opfiortunity. 

The colonial success of the Dutch led them, after the renewal of 
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the xtar tvith Sp.tin in ]r»21, to cstablhh a West India Company. Its 
privileges coniprisctl West Airiea, almost the whole of the eastern 
and tvestcTt) coasts of Souili Americ.a, and the islands of the Pacific. 
Brazil was the chief object of attack, and all Pettiambitco and some 
coiiLiguous pros inces were subjugated, although they were recovered 
later by Portugal in IGSh The Dutch also sciiied St. Eustatius, 
Cura^to, and lesser Islets in the Caribbean, which became sources 
of tobacco and sugar. 

France, itKt, attempted to build a formidable colonial empire 
dining this period. Early in die siMccndi century, Cartier sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, thereby establishing a vague French title to eastern 
Canada. France made attempts to establish colonies in America at 
port Royal, the preseni Anna|X)lis, in Nova Scotia (IG04), and at 
Quebec tn 1(308, which Champlain founded. 'I'hc two lasi-mcmioncd 
settlements were to become important in the future. The fur trade 
and fisheries were more an objea than was agriculture in these 
colonics. France also made efforts to establish colonies in the Carib* 
l>ean in the lime of RithcUcu. and die islands of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique Irecame sources of sugar and tobacco for the Frenclt after 
!C55. .Al>oiu tile same time, French settlements were made at 
Cayenne {French Ciliana) on the tiordi coast of die South ,American 
continent and at Senega! on the .Airican coast. 

The asitndancy of France in die reign of L.oitis XIV brought a 
new faetOT into the history of colonisation and changed the con¬ 
ditions. For the first time. Ftaiice showed a serious interest in 
colonial enterprise. The French East India Company was established 
in inti4. Gdonies that France essayed to establish were of three types; 
commercial, agriciiitura!, and plantation. The great Fremh minister 
Colbert inspired the movement that fiad its b^nnings in the West 
Indies where French settlers earlier in the century bad acquired a 
foothold in several islands. Development of die French colonics in 
the West Indies was commiued to the chartered West Indiii Com¬ 
pany, but the company lasted only ten years because of the mtihi- 
ttide of restrictions imposed upon it by a government with a passion 
for regulating everything. Sugar, cotton, tobacco, before tJie intro¬ 
duction of the coEFee tree, were the chief products. The greatest 
French West India colony teas that half of the great island of Santo 
Domingo. U had a picturesque origin, for when the English began 
to colon ire in die Caribbean, the French permitted the buccaneers 
and pirates who infested the Spanisli Main to settle on the western 
shore of Santo Domingo after 1664. By (he end of the century, how¬ 
ever. Santo Domingo liad become a respectable French colony. 

In Atrica. French trade was in die liands of the chartered Senegal 
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Cdmpany and Guinea Company, while the Fiench Fast India Com¬ 
pany, chartered in Ifi&L aitcmpied to build an empire bet^vecn die 
Cape of Good Hope atnl the Far East. Madagascar w as visited by the 
Ftencli ill 1665. marking tlie firsi step in ihe long hisior^^ of French 
domination over this island^ H-hidi E'rante still owns. In )b79 a lac- 
lory w^as established at Pondicherv. a tiny bit of territory in India 
still in the possession of France. None of tltese cliartcred compaines 
of France prospered, partly because of too loudL regulation from 
Paris, ;ind partly bet^use the men ant lie system ivas at u^ar with itself- 
The Hast India C^mpmy suffered most because, in order to promote 
domestic niajiiilacturc^, ihe importation of Indian fabrsci into France 
was prohibited. Acadia in NovaScoib was an agricuktiral and fisbery 
settlement belonging to Hrance, and Canada was almost wholly en¬ 
gaged in pckr>'. After much strife with F-Uglaud* Frnice eventually 
was left in possession of Acadia by the Peace of Hmb fl6&7). But 
the French sett I erne j it at Ptaisance in Ncw^foundland made the ques¬ 
tion of rishciies on the Grand Banks an acute one lor nmny years 
to come. The tiny French settlcniei^u in the Mississippi V^allcy that 
La Salle established tn die rdgn of Ij^uis XIV acquired iiiiportancc 
in the eighteenth certtury, 

Even die smaH states of norihcrn Europe eiiftcavoted to get into 
the game of founding colonies. The Daiie^ made a settlement at 
Tranquehar in India- In !fiS8 a colony of Sivedes settled on the Dela¬ 
ware River^ hut the Dutch, regarding this as an invasion of ihcir ter- 
ritory\annexed New Sweden to New Netherlands in IfiaS- Frederick 
William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, attempted to establish 
trading posts on ihe ^Vest African coast, l lie Diitdi in Guinea and 
the French in Senegal botli resented the Prussian intrusion into iheir 
'"aphere of influence." if not tlicir territory^ and after a precarious 
Iiistory^ the Elector's puses fell into Uicir liantb in 1725- German 
dreams of colonial empire were not to be realised iinul late in the 
nineteenth century- 

These voyages of discovery^ and the foitnding of colonial empires 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centimes had an incalculable effect 
on the economic life of Europe. ^Vbere once commerce had iHren 
confined to the .Mediterranean trade, it now Iiccariie a world enter¬ 
prise- No longer was the Oriental trade niouopolized by the Italian 
cities- Genoa. Pisa, and Venice Ixrgan a sharp and rapid descent into 
desuetude and obscurity, whereas English, Dutdi, Portuguese, and 
Spanish pons were thronged widi ships and merchandise. The 
voltune of commerce increased Eremendoiisly* and new articles of 
consumption multiplied. Tlie diet of Europeans wos cKtended to 
tneSude tea, coffee* and cocoa* not to menttoii gin and rum. Sugar 
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dime into use for flavi^rinf^, siippliniLiiig spiceSn tiJiich had become 
cheaper and \verc no Jongcr enjoyed only by the very rich. Lemons 
and orangesp tlie humble jKJtato* anti the toinaio airiveii in Europe. 
Tobacco was iniroduced Irom the new world. Motassesp tum^ qui* 
nine, cochineal dye from SuulJl .America, ivory from Afrioi, all were 
now added to the growing list oi overseas prodticis. Silk and velvet 
were giving way to coiion and linens vvJticJi were no^v being brought 
into Europe in ^uch qiianuttes iliat they ceased to be articles of 
htxiiryp 

Probably tlic most important economic result of tiic new impc- 
Tialism was the great inhux of gold and silver from America, more 
tliHTi trebling the ^vorld's supply. This staggering increase in. the 
supply of bullion was one of the most essential factors in the growth 
of a capitalistic economy. More money in circulaijoii meant more 
jxrrsons anHious to put it to profitable use. Tliis new fonn of weald} 
CGuUi Ije stored for future use as welL The medieval idea oF trade as 
an equal exchange vanished when men began to consider gold and 
silver as mcie symbols of commo^liues rather ilian as commodities 
tliemselvcs. Profits unlimited! became tlie new and dynamic ideal, 
(lapitalism. although not matured uiiiil die nineteenth centurys was 
given its firsi great impetus during the CommeTcial Revolution^ 

Increase of precious metals gave rise to another feature of modern 
capitalism: banking. TJic metlieval disapproval of usury had made 
the practice of bauting somethirtg to be canned on by Moslems and 
Jews, and not uiiiil tJic Medici family of Fknence and other great 
commercial houses of die Italuiii cities in die fotiitcenili century 
began to lend tiioticy as a business enterprise did banking for profit 
become a respectable pursuit. From Italy the banking business spread 
during the fiftcinitii century mio soiuhcm Cemiany. France, and the 
Low Countries. The cause of diis movement, of course* was the shift¬ 
ing of trade routes during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mer¬ 
cantile and liJi^ocial pow'cr jsassed first to soiiihern Germany, where 
the Fuggets, W^elserSn and Baumgartners of AuKshiiig prospered by 
lending motley to einpcrois, kings, and dignitaries of the ChuTch. 
The grmvtli of diese jnivatc fuiancial empires %cas follcnved by the 
establishment of government financial a^ndea. such as the Bank of 
Sweden HOBfi). die Bank of Sjiain (IBfd)* and, mi^st influential of 
all, the Bank of England, founded in iG94, 

Development of hanking faciliiateti dw rise of v arious types of aids 
lo large-sralc financial transactions. Promissory notes, drafts, checks, 
and bills of exchange ^ve^e introduced. From Italy came the modem 
sy-stem of double^:iitry ijookkeepiug, which in rum necessitated 
various business auxiliaries, such as aoditorSn agents l and brokers* 
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The use of checks kos of tremendous slgnihcance to the d»'elopmenc 
of business, for henceforth diere was no need to ttansfer ph^’sicaily 
huge amounts of cash, In turn, tills use of checks greatly facilitated 
exchange because the credit resources of the banks could be ex- 
pandcd far beyond the actual cash on hand. Ultimately the settle' 
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mcni of huge numbers of accounts with very HtUe mteiduiuge of 
money was made possible by the csiahlishment of a system of inter¬ 
national clearance. 


The Commercial Reti'olutiQn also brought a significant change in 
of prod^iUm tiie methods of production. New overseas markets demanded in¬ 


creased quantities of European manufactured goods, and it was nat¬ 
ural for the governments to encourage the production of those manu¬ 
factures to be exchanged for ratv tnatertais. The medieval guild sys¬ 
tem. wherdn tlie workingmen labored in the home of a guild master, 
rapidly became defunct when the demand for speeded-up produc¬ 
tion made itself felt. Under ilic new domestic, or puttlng-oui svstera. 
the workers carried on their labors in their oevn homes, with the mer¬ 
chant capitalist providing the original capital with tvhich to estab¬ 
lish the business and the necessary taw materials. Workers labored 
under a fixed contract at a rate agreed upon. Merchant representa- 
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lives made their rounds of the uorkers' homes, leasing more raw 
material and picking up the finished work. The putti[ig<»uc system 
was thoroughly capita I isik in its functioning. 

This sysLeiii kit much lo lie desired from the staiuipoint of lioth 
tltc t^'orlcis and ilte mereliant capiialtsls. At Am ii gave cite worker 
more independence tlian lie fiad had under die guilds, since work* 
ing in his own home rendered close supen i&iDn cUfAcuIt. How¬ 
ever, the later devtlopnient of ihe system saw the workers lose their 
indepeitdenee to the entrepreneur when the latter began to supply 
his workers with both materials and tools, 'rhis bier phase htxjught 
w ith it some of ihe worst evils of ruoderu kulusiirialism; woman and 
child lalwr, ''siveating" of die workers, and tow wages. From the 
entrepresieur^s point of view the system made tinpossible a dose 
regulation of wage earners' activities, of the tpiiility of rhe prcxiucl* 
and oF prixluciion schedules. There W34 abo opportunity ior ihe 
workers to steal some of the raw^ material or io lov^'cr its quality by 
introducing sittKitilutes. It was as a result of these many difTiciilnes 
diat large leiiiral sliojis ultimately appeared, where the agents of the 
merchant capitalists cotiId rriaintain a dose surveillance over the 
wnrkenf. All that ivas needed to transForm these central shops into a 
fulhfiedged faciory system was the introduction of industrial ma' 
chincry. a feature of the Industrial Revolution. Tliis puiting^iut sys¬ 
tem became the dominant; feature of organizadon and control in the 
English irMile industries; until die advent of the IndustTial Revolu¬ 
tion in die eighteenth century, Hotvever, it failed to eliminate guilds 
on the Continent: France retained the latter in many of their aspects 
until itfter her Revolution, whm*as In parts of cenmil Europe the 
medieval method of production was not abandoned until well into 
the nineteenth century, 

Another outstanding feaitirc of die Commercial Revolution svas 
the deveiopment of busioe^ organbatioTis. With few excepdons, 
business in tlie ancient and medieval world was the affair of indi¬ 
viduals or families. Business partneobips bad fiecn know^n in medi¬ 
eval Iialy, and they did Further the accmnulation of iiapital for m- 
vesmieiii in business, hut the unlimited liability of the partners and 
the dissoluitou of the partnership upon the death pr tvithdrawal oE 
one of the partners were obvious and serious defects of this form of 
organization. Expar’tsion of business and commerce during the early 
modem period called for more adaptable forms, and it to meet 
this need ibat the regulated compny came into bcint^. it amouiited 
to a form of business association rather than of organizaiion. Ordi¬ 
narily the memi™ of the regulated company formed their asso- 
datloii for the purpose of co-opcmting to luainutD a n^onogioly of 
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trade in $omt part of the world, with each of the tnemberi sharing in 
the expense of keeping up docks and warehouses and of tnanitaiii' 
ing the compiuiy^s monopcjly* A classic example of tiiis type of ot- 
ganizatioii ivas the Mere.fiain Adventurers, an English group engaged 
in foreign trade. jAarucuLirly with ilie East. Of a later period, but also 
famous, were the Muscovy Cajmpatiy and tlie Levant Company. 

In the sevcnteciitli anti eiglucenth centirries the regulated com^ 
panies wetie snpplamed by joini-stjock conipaities, which had the ad¬ 
vantage of fieiinanctHrei mote centniliEetl cornrol. limited Mafnlity 
of each of the joint owners, and a much larger accnmtilation of capital 
LhroMgIk a wide distribution ol shares. Tlie early conipanie^ were 
diiefly tonuiiercia] rather than industrial enierprises. "nic main 
shortcoming the joiin-siock company as comjiared to the rtiodern 
corporation was that ii itas not a person before die law wiifi the 
rights and privileges guaranteed to individuals. Despite this defect, 
w^hich clid not become serious until later, die Join E-stock company 
was a highly iiihuendal facior in the trade die and the 
settkrncm and exploration of the new worttL The British East India 
Company, for example, won a chartef from the HngItsJt government 
and until 1784 ruled India as if it were the compny's private prop- 
CTtv_ Names of some of Ehe otlier companies suggest the im|xirE3ncc 
of these organi^Uons lo the settlement ot die \VV"sterii ITcmisphereE 
the Hudsojrs Bay Company, Uie Plyniouili Company, and ihe I^on- 
don Company, die last of which was responsible for founding die 
Vitginia colony. 

Groirdi of trade and industry during the Crf>m me trial Revolution 
also made necessairy more stable and tuiifoTm nioiietary systemSh^ 
Precious metah as mediums of exduuige never passed entirely out of 
use in w'estern Europe, though coinage almost ceased for several cen- 
lurtes as die Roman Empire crumbled. It was not until the iliirteenih 
ceniuTv that coirtage came into general use: ind even tliiui tbcrc was 
nf> unifonriity in any ixnuitry. Local ncihlcs^ as well as kings issued 
coins; die types of currency were frequently modified, atid the coin^ 
themselves were often debased^ The tendctiqi' during the early 
modern period w as for every imporuiu state to adopt a siantiard sys¬ 
tem of money for business tvidiin its iTordcts. Queen Elizabeth began 
the construction oE a uniform coinage in England, but it was not 
finished until late in the seventeenth century. The French did not 
arrive a simple and convenient standard until die time of Na¬ 
poleon. 

As a means of meeting the shock of fortune Involved in die open¬ 
ing of great new stores of weaUh, the nations of Europe gradually 
adopted a new set of dixitrines and prattices known as mcrcancilisn) 
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in Etiglat^d and * ^Colbert ism*" m Frajice. It wiL^ economic poHo' 
tltat as much 3 concomitanE of the growtli of strong i>ational 
dyna$tic stiites as of the paraUel ^roivth of world commerce^ The time 
had €c>iine for the new [laLionnl giivernmehis to take a l^nd in the 
Tcgiibiioii of ccoiiumlc activities. The idea behind mefcan- 

tilism was the dominatioit of trade in the interest of die aationai 
state. 

Scif-siiilicicncy of the coiinirj' was the atm of the mercantilists. The 
idea of state iniei^'eniioii to reflate tiidiistry ^nd commerce was 
nodiing new, and tlic medicv'al towns had practiced it for many 
decades, but the purpose had been one of economic self-defense. Mer¬ 
cantilism meant something more than this, for ii amounted to coni^ 
mercial aggression againit one's neighbors. Faiih nation's prosperity 
was supposed to depend upon a policy of increasing it* exports and 
decreasing its inijxjrts. maix>taii]ing a rnonopaly of ilie trade of its 
colonies, and tiuerfcritig by restrictive measures with tlie commerce 
of ixA neight>oTs when this commerce offered serious coin pet it ton. 

The fundxntiental assimipiions bdtind the mercaniilm policy 
were manifold^ and most of ihem iverc erroneons; bowe^i'tfT, they 
W'ere to be expected among tlio^ nations ambtitous for political con¬ 
solidation and territorial aggtandizemeiiL These assumptions were: 
(1) That the accumulated stock of bnlliun is Lhe index of the na^ 
tion's wealth: ( 2 ) that outside of niintugore^ trade U tlie best means 
of acquiring bullion in the sli^pe of specie; ( 3 ) that in order to 
accumulaic ihb specie^ exports must exceed imports, a "fa%onibk 
balance of trade": tiun colonies are valuable to furnish a market 

lor exportsj (5) that die Cftlouies should not he permittcxl to manu¬ 
facture anything tJiai might compete wdth the industries of the 
mother conn try j (fi) tliat colonies should send the mother country 
raw materials that are needed for maniifaccures; and finally (7) that 
colonies are tlu^tfore profitable commercial entcTpriaes, and colonial 
trade 5 a a nionopcdy of the modier country, 

Mencaiuilisni strove for suprettiacy in lammercjal compecitton as 
well as in economic irtdr pen dunce. The inethfKi.s of aciiteving this 
snpremary were protective tariffs, the artifu ial itimnlatton of indus¬ 
try by goveniTncm subsidies and orher privilq^ei, the maintenance 
of high-quality stand^ircl.s for mamifarnirtxi goods, and the seeming 
of commercial treaties th;tt would open iniirkets on favorable lerms 
for indusirial products. Tims En$;bnd. in die Methuen Treaty with 
Portugal in 1703, veon a monopoly ol the Poriugueflc market for her 
goods and assiued Jierself a steady iiillux of gold from flmzilian 
mines. 

Mercaniilism often defeated its own ciwls. Governments somettmea 
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banned raw matermU frojiT abroad tliat were needed (or certain in* 
dustries at home. Only gradually w'as it realized tiiat trade iuelf was 
broadly iniemational and that, therefore, an unfavorable balance of 
trade with one country might be compensated for by a favomble 
balance with another. Moreover, the prohibition of imports from a 
country olien led to iJiat country's unwillingness to buy the exports 
of the prohibitcr, TJie discritiurratpry tariff practices involved in mer¬ 
cantilism soaictimos produced actual war. Colbert's high tariffs, for 
example, against Eiiglisli gcxids did much to embitter the rebtions 
of the ttvo countries. Finally, economic paternalism by die govern¬ 
ment CTCaied a feeling of dependence that inevitably spelled a dis- 
coitragemeni of enterprise and initiative. 

U will tie set'll from tlie foregoing discussion diai the Commercial 
Revolution, in tu various aspects, was responsible for almost all the 
elements that constiiiite tlie capltaJUi; regime- It brougiit alsont in¬ 
flation and much social ujirest in sLxtccmh century Europe: it 
dianged the basts of commerce from a regional plane to a world¬ 
wide scale: it introduced the conception of business for profit; and 
it led to a new emphasts on tite accumulation of wealth. Compeiicirm 
of tJic fiercest sort lieiame die foundation of production and trade. 
It hiought in its wake, too, an era of speculattve frenzy, exemplified 
by the South Sea Butiblc in England and the Mississippi Bubble in 
France of the early eighteenth century,* The Canunercia.! Revolution 
also shoved die Ixiorgeoisie into promLiieiice as the dominant eco¬ 
nomic class in nearly every country in western Europe. It remained 
only for businessmen to supplcniciit their economic power with po¬ 
litical and social ascendancy, a development that was to come in die 
nineteenth century. Finally, and most important of all. the Com¬ 
mercial Revolution paved the w'ay fur another and more signihcaxit 
economic upheaval, the Industrial Revolution. The expanding com¬ 
merce brought a large, new supply of available capital: it speeded the 
development of capitalism, credit, and credit institutions, and trained 
Europeans in their uses: and K greatly stimulated manufacturing 
industry and gradually weakened the old restrictive guild system. .Aji 
industrial proletariat began to appear in the cities, now fiecoming 
splotched with unsightly workshops, the forebears of the modem 
factory system. The eighteentli century w-as to witness the advent, 
in England at least, of the great Industrial Revolution that was 
destined to iratisfotm completely the social and ]xi1iticaJ as well as 
the economic complexion of western civlIiTaiion in the century and 
a hall following 1750, This upheaval helped to make possible the 

* Sec p. 82-94. 
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rise of the gentui of the indlvidiisl in all phases of life. But before 
England could take the lead in the building of our moderti society, 
she had to bring about imponatu political, economic, and social 
changes. These were gained as a result of a civil war. a dictaiorsliip, 
and a ''bloodless" revolution. 
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Civil War^ Dictatorships 
mid Revolution in Eng¬ 
land (iSo^iSSB) 


T he dead) of Queen Elizabeth of England in LG03 marked the 
end of tlie [jowetfu] Tudor dynasty. These caf>abLe rulers had 
been satisfied with the practical c^etdse of royal aniJiority, They did 
not define ii, nor make sweeping claims. Both Elizabeth and 
Henry VIll took great pains to secure tlie coment of Parliament 
for their most autocratic acts. Thus they were very popular with 
the people, the latter believing tluu wliatcver their rulers did was 
right. Although Pailiatucni was iuUsefvicni to the ivil! of the 
Tudors, at no time w'erc the powers of this Irody eliminated. There* 
fore, when unpopular Lings opposed tlie interests of die natiort and 
the will of Parliameni later on. tliat Ixxly was in a position to chal¬ 
lenge tlieir absolute power. 

Aniagonisni between Parliament and king soon followed the 
acceuion to the throne In 1608 of James I. of lite arrogant and short¬ 
sighted Stuart line. Son of Mary, Queen of Scots, and originally 
crowned James VI, King of Scotland, this first rcprcscntadvc of a 
tiew dynasty was uoi a sunoiig man, nor was lie an admirable char¬ 
acter, He seems to have inherited the weak characterutics of liis 
fatlier, but not the charm and intclUgeticc of his mother. He was 
coarse in inaiuier and spcecli. He posed as a man of pTufound erudi- 
tion, and bis vanity allowed him to dtink of himself as an English 
Solomon. Tliesc pctsoital shortcomings, combined with his almost 
ludicrous insistence cm the principle of the divine right of kings, 
made James I a weak beginning, indeed, for a dynasty that lioped to 
outshine the capable Tudors. 
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hi Engl^ndp as on the Continent, at tlic Fjegitinitig of ihc seveo- 
t(retith centuryp teligious qiiesiions were overshadowed by political 
and coDstituticjiial oni^. This is shown by the innease of PurJianism, 
which was docuinally C;al%inlstic an<J pcdiiirally m favor of reform 
of abuses* One of the first olllcbt acts of Jaines I was the issuance of 
□ pfoclanmtion eniorcing the Act of Uniformjtji’. In lfj04, severai new 
tanemsT enacted at the kind's instance, Ixjre so heavily on the Puritans 
that tlitec huiidrccl tlcr^nicn TCsigncd ilicir livings rather tJian con¬ 
form. SulJ worse* die old recusancy laws of Eliiabutli's time were 
revived, Tlie effect of ihis drastic course iras to draw into up position 
almost all the various separatist seels: the PnritanSp Presbyter Ians, 
BrowTiists, and olficrs. 

Mcan^vhile a political simple had broken oiH between James I 
and Parlhiment^ in u'liich ilie nonconforuhsis were aligr^d agaifist 
ilic king- In 15DS, James T had published a book entitled BasHicon 
Dorcit, or fht: lioyul Gift, hi which he advocated the old political 
theory of the divine Tiglu of kings to role their subjects as they 
pleased. This dortrine especially enraged tlie PurijariSi who were 
Mrangly represented in Parliament* In order to understand the na¬ 
ture and inipoTtance of this i|omton. ti is necessary to explain die 
form of government of England at this lime. Tiie central orj^n of 
administration w^as the pi ivy council composed of the highest offi¬ 
cials of die realm and some favorites of tlie king; ncitjier ii^ eomp^ 
siticiTi nor its powers were clearly defined. Appoinicd by the crown 
were the iudges siiiing In tile three courts of law^: (1) Ring's Bench 
for criminal cases: (2) Common Pleas for civil cases: and (5) Esc- 
chequer or Cliarnhcr of Accounts, which liad to do witii revenue 
and taxation cases only. 

Parlbmetit, the represetnativr bi^dy of the nation, was formed 
of tu'o houses; the Mouse of IjOrds and die Home of Commom. 'Hic 
lords were hereditary except for the bishops> bin the king could 
create new peers and tliiis command a majority in the House o£ 
Lords if it was netcitary. This body very naturally sustained the 
crown in moiit instances. Tlie House of Commons was composed of 
reprcsentaiivcs of ihe counties fknights of the shires) and burgesses* 
representing the cities and lowais. Rights of this elective group con^ 
sisted in die Tight m vote stibsiflics. to conctir wdtli the House of 
l-ords in dit making of laws, and to present petitions or remon^ 
strances to die king. A statute was a law iJmt had passed Ixnh homes 
of Parliament and been approved by the crown* The king was free 
to accept or reject a remonstrance* Parliamentary privileges ivcre 
liberty tff speech and freedom from impriwntitent for ipeaking on 
any matters touching the business of Parliaments and die right to 
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impeach the king's ministers For maladministration or corruption in 
office. Parliament, hots'cver, could not convene of itself but had to 
be summoned by the crot^'n, whidi also could dismiss it at tvill. 

The king derived hts revenue from crown lands or domains he 
held as suzerain and from tithes of the cleigs, Since these ineomes 
were vested and inherited rights of the crou’n. the ting was not de¬ 
pendent upon Parliament for their collection. However, these rev¬ 
enues trere not alivays sufTictent for the needs of the crown, especially 
if the ting was extravagant or inclined lo indulge in an expensive 
and ambitious foreign policy, tVhen necessary, then, the king ap¬ 
plied to Parliament for a sultsidy, such as, for example, an income 
tax on the annual value of lands or a property tax upi^n die actual 
value of goods. The custom of grunting subsidies went back to the 
reign of Edivard ttl when Parlianicni took advantage of this power 
to exact coiicesstons from the crown and to curtail tlie royal preroga¬ 
tive, 

James I was constantly in need of money. Wasting mudi more 
tfian his normal revenue, lie convoked and dissolved Parliament ac¬ 
cording to whether he could or could not obtain subsidies from it. 
From 1603 to 162-J he summoned four Parliaments of varied dura¬ 
tion. The debates in tliai liody turned upon the EsmbliBhed Church, 
which the Puritans abhorrtHl, as well as upon grants to the king. 
Catholic objections were stilled by the discredit brought upon the 
"Papists" by the discovery of tfie Gunpowder Plot (November 5, 
I60,i) to blow up the houses of Farliainent- When James I, in a 
.speech from the throne, formulated his theory of the divine rlgJit of 
tings, the Parliament reminded the king that he erred to thinking 
that it had no privileges and no rights. Thereupon iJle king de¬ 
manded a gram from the self-assertive Parliameni, and when that 
body ofiered him considerably Jess on condition that he moilerate his 
policy toward the Puritans. James 1 refused, dissolved Parliamem, 
and resorted to arbitrary impositions. He initiated, moreover, tlie 
practice of selling baronetcies or hereditary knighthoods. For seven 
years the king racked along in this way, a policy that neither gave 
him the Income he wanted nor alleviated the antagonism of Parlia¬ 
ment, Led by the ardent Parliamentarians, Sir John Eliot and John 
Pym. the legislative body assumed the Initiative. Making laws and 
voting taxes were not enough; Parliament wanted to become a 
•‘g^vemmenMiiaking organ/* In Eliot'* mind was bom the idea of 
ministerial responsibility. 

Evidently the time had come for an important change In the Eng¬ 
lish constitution. But it w'as unfortunate tfiai in this critical periiKl 
the country w'as ruled by a king who tvas not of English birdi. who 
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was hostile lo English constitutioiml itadition and pmcticc, w'as 
lacking in pulitical understanding, and was unable to see both sides 
of the controversy. The situation was complicated by the (act that 
there tvas more than one issue at stake. TIte question of the Chutxh 
also w'as involved. Was the Church to ctnninue to be the state in its 
cct Icsiasiicai and religious capacity? Wltat was to Iw its government 
and doctrine? Was it to be Anglican or Puritan? Hovv was it to he 
gijvemedr By bishops or presbyters? Was its creed to be {.utltctari 
or Calvinist? Or sitotild the Elirabetlian compromise continue to 
stand? Was the unity of snite and Chtirch to be preserved? Or was 
diversity of creed and worship and govemiiieni to be admitted? 
Were all creeds and churches to be on an equality? Or tvas the state 
to identify itself with one particular creed and one p-inicular Form 
of govern 111 ent? And if so. whtdi was it to bo? 

^tglisli C-nltolics hoped for toleration of thdr religion and, dc* 
spite jmjnilnr hatred of the "Papists*' and die ill-advised Gunpowder 
Plot, thdr position was slowly improving. The cssoniial fact, from 
the statidpoim of tlie crown versus Parliament issue, was tliai the 
Qitholics presented no political problem because their loyalty to 
tlteir religion did not prevent them from Iteing politically patriotic. 
The religious issue was ivholly among the three Puritan parties: 
Conforming Puritans. Presbvterians. and Independents. All were 
Calvinists, but they disagreed on the form of Church government. 
Ttie Prcsbvterians were politically the most radical and religiously 
the most intolerant sect; they demanded exclusive religious, cccle- 
sinstical. and political aicendancY, In slion, they wanted ilir Chtirch 
in England to be Calvinistic in taith. Presbyterian in form ol govem- 
mctit. and politically to control the governmciii. James I regaled 
them as heretics and traitors. He felt tliat their refusal lo submii to 
the authority of bishops appointed by him amounted to treason to 
tile crown. The Preabyierians, hoirever, came to hold sway tit Scot-^ 
land, whereas the Independents (i.e.. Congregatioiialists) became the 
doniinant political factor in England, for the latter group w'ere the 
Parliamentary party bent oo establishing ministeria] resjjonsihility 
.and the ascendancy of Parliament over the crown. Thus the difficul¬ 
ties of tlie future Charles 1 were clearly forcsftadoired. 

.Meanwhile foreign politics intruded upon the scene. In IF*13 the 
daughter of Janies I had married Frederick. Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine who, five years afterw'ard, imprudently accepted the crawri 
of Bohemia after that cattnciy' rebelled against the emperor and thus 
precipitated the Thirty Years' War. Furthermore, in 1515, James I 
conceived ifie ambitious design of marrying his eldest son Charles to 
a Spanish princess, despite the fact that Spain was Catholic and iltat 
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powerful English fnctchants desired war witli Spain for tliu purpose 
of completing the job begun iiiidcr filj/^ibctli. Deuiotisitating a com¬ 
plete lack of diplomatic ahility. llie king askctl foi a subsidv for his 
c?(iJed 5on-in-Jair, Frttierick. but at the same limc rcfusetl to aid the 
German rrotesLiiits for fear of offejiding Spain, and dec hired that 
die ParJianient had no right to pronounce uj^mi the conduct of 
foreign affairs- Imiuecliately the mcmliers rejoined tfiai they liatl the 
privilege of free 9(>eech. James's answer iia$ to dissolve the Parlia- 
tnent and to break off the SptiiULi match, tn the last year ol his life. 

James f made a treaty ii jth Prance for tlie marriage of Priticc Charles 
to Henrietta Maria, sisterof Louis Xlll. w'bich was notconsummaied 
until after the king's death. 

Despite numerous misLikcs, James I should receive credit for two King, 
const ruaivt acbJcvenients, I fc cstablisJied the eccJesiastical com mis- <>/ 

sioii of scfiolars wlio made iJic King jatnes (Tanslation of the Bible. 
and Jie planned die improvement of London. On the debit side, 
however, the reign of James t marked a sliar]j aggravation of the v.nnflitt 
toiiBict between Parliaineni and crown over the fimdamentnl ipies* 
tion of whether sovereignty lay in the moo.rrchy or in the Partia. 
mentas the representative Ixxly of the nation. The issue toudted the 
form of gcivcrnmeiit, the practice of ad mini Atm tion. just ice. taxation, 
and personal liberiy. As a result of his insistence on divine right 
and the absolute jjower fie already possessed togeiber with bis un¬ 
compromising attitude toward die Puritans, and liis chronic need 
of additional reveiuie. fames I cuiitribiuerl little to a solutiim of 
Englaiid’.s illi. His son, Charles, was to reap the conM;[]uence$ of 
his father's shortsighted policies as wdl as the fruit of his own 
tyranny. 

Charles I succeeded his father in IS25 and faced all the problinis cWo s tmi 
that troubled his pareni's reign: laxaiion. finance. Church organiza- 
lion, foreign, policy. These issues, in fact, grew mare acute under 
Charles 1. The new king was a more attractive personality but even 
liaughtier and more uncompromising titan Ins fadier and e(|UitUv 
extravagant, except that he speni his moiiev less mi I'uvaritrs and 
more upon art. Sixni after his accession to the tlnmne. he, like his 
father, began his lung struggle with P.irliarnen(. Between 162a and 
IG29. Charles 1 suinmnned and dismissed l*arltamcnt lour times. 

His unwillingness to listen to parliamentary criticism of his govern¬ 
ment brought the dismissal of the first faxty: tJic second Parlianient 
refused to grant money until Charles acceded lo iLs demand that an 
unpopular minister be dLsmissed. The tliiTtl Parlbnu'iit of ('harles [ 

(1628) is dear to the memorv of freelxint Fiiglislnneit for its p.rs- 
sage of the Petition of Right, the chief artide of which was that no 
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coiiM be levied miJiont the consent of Parllanicnt. Royal sanc¬ 
tion was also won w a conderrtiiaLieii of biJlering of sqldicrrs oti civil¬ 
ians, of arlntraT^^ i in prison men l. anti of puiiisiimcin by martial law. 
Ttif Peiliian of Rigin, second only to ilie Magna Cana as a funda¬ 
mental charter of English fieedoni, was a&^etitcd to only grudgingly 
!jy Charles ]» and in reiuim for this concession Parliament t:om- 
placenilv gramed live subsidies to the king. 

Nevertheless, ilic coiiftict cantiniicd;. Charles now resorted to 
Hagr^titly irregtilar means of mising money. Paribmentar^’ oppo- 
siiinn to ilic Unancial lymnny and demajids of the king led to stormy 
siriles as ihe founh Parliament met in januarv. 1521?. Tile leader 
of I he oppositiuii. Sir jobn Eliot, as ivell as several others, was dapfied 
in the I'otvcr. Tivo niontiw taier. agents of tlie king forcibly dosed 
tlie doors at Westminster <|where Parliament sat). Eldvcn years of 
even more arbitrary government l>cgari, during ivhidt Charles I 
failed to summon t(ie representatives of the people. 

MeanwJiik Charles raised money by such means as forced loans, 
bcno'oleiices. illegal taNCs. monopolies, and sales of Lilies. TJic notch 
rioiis Qmri nt Star Chantber, whereby liis Majesty's i^tibjects have 
Ijeen cippressetl by grievous fines, imprisonrnrn is, stigimlivings, mu- 
lilatioirs. vvliippingan pillories, and gags, col," found mudt grist for 
its miJL Chnr1e,'i Is advisers in this lime were har<t men, like l^auil. 
Arrlibishop of Canterbury, and Tliomas Wentworth, Earl of Strtif- 
ford, l.ord Lieuicriain ol Irdimd. The rititalisric inclinations of the 
former enrafied the Puritans; and the "tliorDugh" policv^ of die latter 
angered almost all men except thost: of tlie court p^irtvL 

Altfiougli Charles's fiscal exactions Ijoosted the royal income from 
.S lO.OtH) jxuinds in 1024 to 013,01)0 poutKU in 10J15, there was still a 
deficit of 030,000 pounds. To hiidge the gap bviAveen credit ^nd 
debit, Charles I tevied die notorious ship-money tax, a ineasure dial 
was pimiciilarly obnrixioiis to the iniddic classes and served to con¬ 
solidate iKuitgeois opjjosition lo tlic uirmartby. Under an ancient 
statute rile English seabtiard towns were compelled to pay a ship-tax 
to the CTOtvii in bcu of pros-iding ships For the royal navv. Tlie crown 
was cmpovvercil loicjllect tliis tax oiilv in tirnc nf tear, Ctiarlcs I not 
only imposed this new ship-money lax in linie of peace, but he ahu 
iudicicd ii on the emirc kingdom, fii the face of ireniciiduus [lopuUr 
opfiosition, ihe case w^as argued at great length before the Court of 
the Exchequer, whose twelve pidges, save two, sustained the crown. 
The ship-money case for the first time in English history raised the 
issue that, since the king was ruling tvithour a Parliaitienc. taxsiiion 
Tvithorn rcpTcsenration is lyraimy; an issue to he later asserted bv the 
American colonisis in 1775. Three Englishmen who dared to with- 
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stand the king, JuJin Hampden* Oliver CmmweU, and John Pym, 
were so discouraged that they were prevented from gohig to America 
only by a royal proclaraation (April 30, 1637) imposing restrictions 
on emigraiioti. 

It was not tlie Puritans in ParUamem, how^ever, who provided the find 

original impeius for the civil war dial vvas luomirig hriniedLiteiy 
ahead, l>nt the CaK iiusdc Scots, who were siiprcnicly uumiged when 
Archbishop l^ud aitenipted to Impose a IiBuigy lor die Scotiish 
Chiircltn The Sems. devoted to the Presbyieriaii system^ timing epis- 
a:?|jacy^ lituTg>\ and ritual, se* up a provisional government, under a 
written instrumeTU called the Covenant on Fehrnary 27, 1638. These 
Coven.iliters prepared lor war, seired fonre^es, and garrisoned them 
with iroofis. 

Yet events moved slowly. Neither the Puritans in l^ngl.md nor the 
Scou tverc disposed to wage open war against the king, and both 
hoped for a peaceful solution of the issues at stake. Charles's anger 
at ihv Covenanters v™ tempered ljy Jilv Lick of money to pay an anny 
to lake the field againsi them. Feigning a mofJenitinn that lie dhl not 
feeL diaries 1 summoned ParliameiH afitT a lapse of eleven years 
hut, when die old wrangle was resumed as to voting sup 
plies before or aFiar grievances were redressedp the Parliament 
dissolve^K From a clergy subservient to Laud, the king w'on a sub¬ 
sidy of 120.1X10 pmnds. whereas oilier aintribulions, voliintarv and 
forced, added 300.000 pounds more lo tlic royal Ereasury. Strafford, 
in the mitlsl of preparations for the of Scot la ml, toiivinced 

diark'4 I that Farljaineni could still !>r bcni to the royal pleasure. 

The Famous Short Pivliameiu convened on H\ptil 13, 164{l« but it 
met (he same fate as its [jrrederessors vvlicn it refused the riiUiticbl 
demands of the king. From C^etiocsc bankers anfl the I^ope cumc 
offers of money, but the fotmer wanted the city rif L/>ndon iri under- 
wriie their proffererd loan whereas the Holv Father sngge.sted ihai 
Charles declare liimself a Cat hot ic in return for an adv^ince. 

Wliilc facing these problems, Chi^tles in August, 15-in, heard Rrvatt of iLw 
that the Scots Iiad suddenly laken ihc iniikiive, crossed the Tyne on 
ihe 20ill and taken Newcastle. What F.riglishinen had hesitaied to 
do, tliai die Srois did—iJiey revolied against the growitig tyranny of 
the king, who famously believed that absolutism was Jirmly estatv 
lished in England, and tliat it could he extended to Scoibnd as wcH. 

As 3 result, Charles t was destined to lose his crown and hb hcadn and 
England for eleven yearn was to be converted into a Puritan Com- 
monw-ealth. For the fight of the Scottish CJiurch against the succes¬ 
sive Stuart kings tvas not mereW a struggle for the faith mo^t accept¬ 
able to the ScoUish pcopkn it was also the spirit of local indepeotleuce 
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of inen uiihing lo manage their own atfi^irs withoni ihe imcrfcrence 
of tings or court, agamst tjov^crctgns who believed tliai hiihops were 
the most tro 5 ti^nrthy of governiiieiit officials. 

TJie ciaimy Sttus saw au oppoctnnity to make a Iktle ‘‘easy money." 
Having Ofcupied ilic northern comities, tiiey demanded to be bought 
off, and, since the king could not juisli dtrm liack into Scotland by 
force, the only aliernaiive wais to sunimoo Parliament lo get the re¬ 
quired indemnity. In Giliing the assembly* Charles signed his death 
narnmt. The famous Long Parliaineiit convened on Noveinbtrr 3, 
1540, and sat until IbGt), through many vicissitudes and changes of 
fortune. The fact that the Scotilsh army could not he disbanded un¬ 
til piTd, gave the Parliament ihe \vliip band over the king. There¬ 
upon, PailiatnciiL "comprjsetl of react iciiiary country squires^ dis¬ 
con ttnicd aristOLratj^p fanatics who dreaded innovations in relig;ion, 
lawyers and aiuiquariari ibeorists/'^ proceeded to attack the roy^tl 
[Kjlicy on a tvide fronip dcierttibieii to take the governmeni of the 
coiuury into tts own hands. The day of reckoning had come. 

One of the hrsi acts of die Long Parliiiinent was the impeachment 
of Strafford, the king's most stalwart supporter* Strafford had become 
continced tint the hope of r.nghiiiil restcfl in a strong monarchy arid 
tliiii he could Vicst 5ierve iu$ country and lii5 king bv l>ecoming the 
Icadi r of ihai polkv in the House of Lords, seeing that a compro- 
niise between king and Commons was for tire iitne being imfiossible. 
Though grounds for Straffordinipeadiment were found in his al¬ 
leged misgovemmetu of IrciaudH the teal source of the animus against 
him was that he lurried die planters^ who had settlir^l in northern 
Ireland, ftecause they were Presbyterians and, there forCj in hU mind 
radicals. In the charges made against Strafford, Pyiiip whose hatred 
of the accused knew no bounds, invented the doctrine of "construe^ 
tivc“ tresisoiii in retort to Strafford's question: "How can that be 
treason in the lump or mass which is not so in any of its parra?'^ The 
treason charge ivas not iiphchL and the remorseless Pyni devised a 
constitutional theory. iJic Bill of Attainder, for which Strafford tiad 
to be teni to tJie scaffold in order io prove it to be trite. The ex-lord 
lieutenant of Ireland was followed on the scaffold by Ar^:hbishop 
Land* who was excoited on January 10+ lff45. 

On February 15+ 164L the Triennial Act was passed. This pro¬ 
vided for the meeting of Parliament at least once in three years* and 
that iKJth houses might not be prorogued or dissolved under fifty 
tlays From their first meeting without their own consent. The two 
courts ol Star Chamber .ind High Cormnission w^ere abolisiied, and 
both araiies Avere disbanded after they had lieen paid. Otic of the 

* H. Maynanl Smiih. John Ev^r^yn (OxfonJ, 19^2D)+ p. US. 
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mo&t impnrtatu tU scumciiu ever declared by a legisJatnre, tJie Cirand 
RrmonAirance, appeared wlrun Charles I crossed swtjrds once again 
with ParJianjcju because tliai Ixxly refused him arj amiy with tvhich 
ID suppress an Irish insinrecttoTi nnd stoixi lirin against tx^iiewed 
royal demands cnncemirig the nest inn of episcopacy. t)n Novem¬ 
ber 22* l64Ji the Parliament replied with this document of W6 
articles. In wliicli a long series of nnconsihutional acts fd the govern- 
mem since ihe beginning of the reign was pantcubri/cd. Practical ly. 
the Remonstrance was a vindiauion of the Parliament and an appeal 
Ks the couniry. Article 1^7 has been calletl ”ilic protoplasm of con^ 
stitutional exolotion.'" A section reads: 

TJiai hU Majesty be hmiihly pcriiiorie^t hy lioUi Houses to employ siieh 
ooiinKlIor^^ and other tnmisters hi managing hh biisities.s 

at lic^rne and abrtuid as tlu: PaiLiauient may have taiiMf to ccjiifide irip with¬ 
out which wc cannot give hU Vfajesiy sucli supplies for s^^pi»ort of his own 
enatc. 

it ivas the formubtion of Sir lohn Kliot's principle of respomihle 
ministers—-a principle rhaE did not finally Erhiinph iintiT IflSS- Tims 
in [he Grand Remonstrance of if^iL Fym had earned through that 
for which Eliot h:id died in prison in 1G32. 

The Grand Remtnisrrancc ivas a declaration td ivar, and a liilh 
fledged civil conflict notv broke nut lM*twcen the king's supporters— 
called ‘'Cavalim"“and the parliamriitary party^ tlie small hindown^ 
erSp and hnsincssmesn iht* majority of whom WiTc Pnritam and Pres^ 
byterians. Royalists now dnhljcd thcir opponents ''Ronmlhcsids" bc' 
cause they cut tlieir hair short in auitcmpi for the riiiTcnt aHstc^- 
cratic custom of ivearing curls. At first the king’s party, with almost a 
monopoly on military expertenee, carriixi the field against the par^ 
liaTuentary forces, bitt in the long run die odds u-cre against the 
Cavalters- The wealfli of England was piinrarilv in its commerce and 
industry, and tJurse sotircca of supply were in the bauds of the king's 
enemies. To the latter, revenue with w hich lo piirtJiaAc arms m*d 
ammunition was alivavs available^ and an eflicicni amiv was being 
whipped mtosliajje. Early in IfiM, Scottish crossed the Imrder 

to join forces with the Parliamentary armies (Nto" Mofte! Army). 
With Sir Tlioioas Fairfttx in commEUid of the ParJiameiHary infantry, 
atid with the redoubtable Oliver Ctomwell at the fiend of the cavalry^ 
the Roundheads decisively defeatcti Charles I at Nasehy ffunc 14, 
1645). Mis irreparable. Chiirles and his commanders still man¬ 
aged to hold off tlie &ots and the Partiameniary armiK for ahtiust a 
year, but, w hen it iMreamc apparent that ihcre svas no sietnmiiig of the 
iimii^ent tide* the king threiv himself on the mero^ of ihc S<' 4 ittish 
arniy ratJier than into the hands of FaiTfax and Cromwetk The shrew*! 
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Scou used the kbiy^ as. an imtmmeiu tn compel Parliameni lo py 
them ihe ttHJjKfMJO pounds tliat had been promised tlnmi. and on 
January 30* 1647^ banded him ovcir to tJit Parlbmentar>^ commission¬ 
ers empou'cred to receive him. 

It was :i iTiticai moment, f<jr during the course of llie war jealousy 
and resentment had develop'd bet ween the Parliaoteiu and the army. 
The former watUt.*tl the king lo reign but not lu govern and to de¬ 
prive him of all real pnver. "rJie army, on the other hand^ was anti- 
uionariliical and tvished to set up a deitiutratic re pub lie—wl licit was 
reulired in Ib4y in the Goiimiunteeahh. Eti religion ParUameiit 
plannctl to impise iiiiifotiuity of belief and of form. The army was 
for ‘‘luoderate" toleiuncc. by whidi t^Ms nieaiiL e^cUisiori of Cadi- 
olicSi Episcopalians^ and any who did not believe in the Trinity. 
Wich such an alignment of forces, the Parliaiiicnt ’ivas determined, 
in a pbich, to use the Scouish soldiery Itoih to iini>ose religious imi* 
formity and to crusJi the army .tiid the Inde|jendeiiLs. 

Parliament was PTeshytciian, but die army was Independent, an 
apfiellation tliat tiiiiied in kfO$c association many of various opinions 
but who agreed iu rltcir hatred of die Kstablisheil Churclu episco¬ 
pacy. ritiiaK liturgy, and favored oongregational govemiiieni. Evert 
Pnesbyterbiufiiii was ttxj highly organised fur them. When Parlia- 
meiit uosuLressfiilly attempted to disband the army and when the 
Independents tidnapped the Parliamenfs truiiip card — the king 
himscll—Royalists, Presbyter bins* and Scots combined against Crom- 
^velPs forces. The future Lord Priiiet:tor smashed the Scois at Preston, 
and on December 6, 1648, sent Colonel Pritk, with an arniy to expel 
ihe Presbyterian majority from ihe House of (ijammons. This is wjiat 
ts knoivti as 'Tride's Purge."' The Independent minority of 53 mem- 
bcTS. ivhich vv<fre all that the Commons n[>w consisted of f derisively 
called the "Rump Parliauicru") * restdved itself into a special High 
Court of Justice^ pTotccicil by tltc army* and tried and condemned 
the king, 'niough declaring ihat it wa^ acting in tJie name of popular 
sDvcreigfuyv and that ii tvas representative of "the petsple." the Rump 
obviotislv was nothing more than a niiliiary* dictatorship^ Since no 
legal precedent justified convicting Charles 1 of treason against the 
nation f the irial and execmioii of the king amoimted to an act of 
revolution. ""I reckon it'' C^rJyle has writ ten, "jierbaps die iiiost dar¬ 
ing action any 1>ody of men lo be met ivith in history ever, witli clear 
consciousness, deliberately set thenisches to do,*" On January 30, 
Charles liras beheaded in fropr of his palace at Whiteliall, and 
a few months later rhe I louse of Lords was abolished^ Tlie first stage 
of the Great Rebellion was now complied. 

Though the Rump Parliament tvas iiomiitallv the governing body 
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of England, Cmiiiii'elJ wa 4 the niler in fact and governed tliraugii 
die army. Tfie gavemnieni waji a mUiLar)' autocracy—or, a.i would 
be «ald today, it was a Faicut dictaiorship. Cromwell s New Model 
Army corah in cd rdigton and soldiering with a ?.«il hardly surpassed 
'by the Saracens, U was of Puritan composition (although many 
soldiers possessed few defioitc religious ideas), actuated by the fiercest 
fanaticism and held under tlic most rigorous discipline, Europe had 
never before seen such an army. 1‘lic soldiers were paid more punc- 
tuaHy; disorderly conduct, drunkenness, or prohtnisy was severely 
punished. Prayers were said every tby in camp amt (iivine worship 
heiil on Sundays. It was a leligioiis army, thuiigh not of a uniform 
belief, Cmmtvcll recruited lits men tritliout distinction of sect. The 
captains were professional soldiers appoiniett by Ciomwell, but the 
rest of the officers were elected by the men themselves. 

The army found no lack of occupation, for Cronnvell, whom one 
writer described as "the incarnation of Puritan passion, the instru- 
ment of English ambit ion," was ever ready to turn to tile arhitra- 
menf of the sword tu maintaining liis oltgan hir rcpiihlic. ^V'hen a 
riaiiig in favor of Ciiarles 11 took place in Ireland under the MartprJs 
of Oriiiondc, Cromwell's ireatnieni of the Irish made Strafford's iot- 
mer notorious polic7 of "thuroiigh’' coenion look mild indeed. 
Three tvlKtle counties sverc bid prostrate by the soldiers, w ho were 
forbidden to drink or use profanity; the people were killed or driven 
out: and the territories repopulated ivith immigrants from England 
whose descendants today constitute ihe six Protestant counties of 
Ulster, Despite the bter conciliatory rule of Henry Cromwell, the 
dkiatyr’s son, thousands of Irish fled the country in form Irish 
brigades at the sers’ice of foreign powers. Some managed to get to 
.‘\merica. Tlie Catholics in hllsier found thuniselvcs "transpliirited’' 
10 Connaught. Camcjitered lands were partittniicd among the new 
settlers, many of whom were soldiers who were thus paid in licit of 
money. 

In Scotland, Cromwell’s arms ivcre no less successful than in Ire¬ 
land. 'When Charles TI. the son of Charles T, landed in Scotland in 
IfK^ and tvas proclaimed ting upon his promise to stipjmri tJic 
Covenant, CrDinwdl turned from baitiiiig tlic Iri.sb lo pound the 
Royalists into submUsion. Charles managctl to escape iti disguise to 
Fraiite. but h« siipjxirtens were deported lo the colonies or tiirned 
over to the Cntnea merchants and .sent to perish in the mines, Scot¬ 
land, like Ireland, was trcjited like a conquered cnimrry. Estates were 
confi^t^; heavy taxes imixiscd; forts erected and garrisoned; and 
English jiulges sat in the Scottish courts. 

Pacification of Ireland and Scotland was completed in the nick of 
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Time, for 3 tuiv^i war l^rokt due in 1652 with die Duidi (1652- 
1654). P^rUanienw in I051i had passed the Navigation Act. which 
fdrbadc dte importatton of aructes □£ trade cxccpE in Eitgtish vessels. 
Tills practically desuoyed the Dutch carrying and colonial trade 
with England and was a drastic method of protection of home indus¬ 
try—in tliis case shipbuildtr^g—and promotioEi of employmcriL. The 
English won four victories at sea^ the Duich fleet won one before 
I>eace tvas made. 

Meanwhile poUtkal tension in die country became more acute. 
The army and the Rump were at odds, for the members of the latter 
Dody svere detem lined to re lain (herr seats even though a new Par¬ 
liament seemed to be necessary. Cromwclh however^ was afraid to 
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risk an election in ^ country overwhelmingly monarchical in sen¬ 
timent, The upsliot of tJte bickering was tliat Cromivell. in 1653, 
once more praded a dcsadtmciit of troop into die Rump and or¬ 
dered the members to disperse^ A favorable Parliament w-as chosen 
hy Cromwcirs Cotincii of Slate, but. tvhen this hand-picked group 
fniind it cmilci accomplish nothing, the members assigned their 
power to Qromwetl and recommended that he make himself sole 
ruler. 
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When the ’ivTitien docunicnt signed by a majority of the House 
was pul 111 his bands. Cromwell having already made a gesture nf 
declining ilieofler, eonsenic^d to the proclamauon oE the 
o/ Cmfcrnmrni, according to wlikli lie was declared Lord Protector 
(December IG, 1653), to rule with die assistance pE a Council of 
21 and a triennial Patliamcni of 46(1 ineinl>cT5> l.cs^i than two years 
Liier tlie Parltameni was aboUshed, and Cromivcil governed as a 
military despot with the aid of tite army. Kugland ivas divided into 
twelve miliuiry dreuitSH each under a major-gcncni! ivitli a force of 
soldiery supfKjrted by a on rcjyTilist estates. It was a state under 
permanent rnartial latv. Both ilie Iii^lrument of Govemment and 
ilur Act declaring the people of tngland to be a common wealth and 
free state hctc verbiage as far as tlic furtlierance of English liberty 
was concerned. 

Cromwdrs foreign poliq^ was in dm interest of protecting and 
promoting English commerce abroatL His Navigation Act of 1651 
foiinded the English merchant marine, and the navy diat had de* 
caved under James 1 and Charley 1 was re-established. Ihcreupon 
he ofFcrcd a British alliance wdth Spain in return for freedom of 
trade iti the West Indies^ and when Spain refused he sent his sailors 
m the Carilibcan to pJundcr the Sponish settlements. Meanwhile he 
forced Denmark ro reopen iJje Sound betAveen Denmark and Scan¬ 
dinavia; repcaiedly lent warshij^ to the Mediterranean ta pursue 
die Barbary pirates; and aetjuired Dunkirk frum FraneCt dicreby 
obtaining a door far entrance of English trade into the Continent, 
Aviuch Freed it from the tolls and tarifEs irnpised in Antwerp. This 
Aii^s the Iasi event in CroTTiAveirs life. In September, 1658^ die Fro 
tictordied, while a sionri raged over England; the superstitious said 
thai it w»as raised by liis terrific struggle with die devil to seixe his 
soul which he. like Faust in the legend, had sold to tlie devil for 
earthly power. 

From a modern poini of view^ Cromwell'^ religious bigotry and 
its rnaiiifc^taitonA amsticijce the blackest mark against die man. The 
p>S5cssian of religious ideas different from his own wav intolerabie 
in Cram well's mind. Freedom of belief to Komanist^ or Scottish 
Presbyterians or Englisli High CJiurchmen or Quaket$ was a conces¬ 
sion he could never alloiv. Deportation into slavery* or execution 
Avere common punishments for the offense of being a Catholic or a 
Scottish Presbyterian. The Puritan position, as he himself said, was 
the only real Christianity* U ivas the s^eA■er^ly of hts conirol of all 
farms of religious belief, except that of die Puritans, Avhich g^d- 
iially brought aboiir a revulsion of feeling in almost all quarters. 
This feeling cutmimuod in I66fl in the mtonition of monarchv in 
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the person of Charles IL Many Purimns who had opposed ilte moral 
repressions {blue laws) imposed by Cromwell and liad joined the 
Cavaliers now welcomed the rc-esiablishmeni of the monarchy and 
iJic abolition of the religious dlciaiorship, 

Puritantsm is die political term, and Presbyterianisni the eccle- 
szasLtcat term, witli to describe the government of England 

Irom IGiG to IdliO. The establish mem of Presbyieriankin involved 
the disestablisliment of die Anglitan Church, die dismissal of its 
min biers, and the seizure of its property. The Book of Coinniun 
Prayer wm suppressed. Catliedrab were ust‘d as tniliiary sforcfM:>yses 
in many cascs^ and chunch beils w^ere melted down for cannoiL Mar¬ 
riage w"i5 made a dvih not a religious, institution. Tlie observance 
of C'hristmas Day was distouraged. Dis|>osse5S4d Anglican clergy, liv¬ 
ing in penttry and obscurityp ^vere replaced by men wlio for the most 
part had inadequate iheologtcat iraiinug. Tims the last years of die 
Protectorate went on toward die inevitable reaction. li would be 
difTicutt to make a stronger conciemnation of Cromivel] tban did one 
of bis biographers, Morley. when he wTote: 

Wherever force was tisclcis Cromw^ell failed. He attempted those things 
in which none but a valiant and great man could hat^e surcecdeii. With¬ 
out doubt, no man widi more wickedness ever attempted anything or 
brought to pass what he desired more wickedly, more in the face and con- 
tempt of religion and mora! honesty. 

Tliere U ground to think that Ciomwell Euniself Felt that the 
period of his ride was a passing phase, a salutary^ interval in English 
liistory Iteiwcen monarchies. But he had the deep cortvicitonp in 
trhich he was jusdriedp tliar future England w^culd be better dian it 
in the reigns of James 1 and his son. The very^ excesses of the 
Restoration cotifirmed his |udgment. The nature of die English 
government needed to be changed- The temper of the people re¬ 
quired discipline, z rod of iron laid across tJieir backs, and Puritan¬ 
ism ivas liiat rod. Attacked by all parties—Royalists, Presbyterians, 
RepublicaiiSj Levellers*—Cromw'ell was a ''conservatite revolution¬ 
ist'' w'ho migtii have governed comtitutionally if it had been posible. 
But disruptive forces im|wUed him to cstablidi his ^lictatorship. He 
was a partisan—^vhat stremg man Js nut bnuc in adhesion to his 
ideas?—and a sincere and earnest Puritan in religion, Cromwell was 
neiihcT a saint nor a hypocrite. Hard, harsh, ri?scTV'cd, one to be 
feared or admired, he was loved by few. Historians Imve varied 
greatly in dicir estimate uf Cramweirs stature vt% a statesmaUp but 
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oil 3 t least one score most arc in agreement: he was the grcaicit cav- 
alr)’maii in British history and one ol its ablest tacticiatrs. 

The Common wealth government t^'as the achievement of one man 
and could not tong eiiduie when he svas gone. For nine months, 
front September, 1G&8, to May, 1059, after the death of Cromwell, 
his son Richard bore the title of Protector, but stwni. bt-eoming in 
voU'Cd in a (tbpiitc with Parliament. Ire dissolved it, \VJtereijpoii the 
rentnant of the Long Parliament (the *‘Kiimp’‘) was restored by the 
army, Rkhard resigned and disappeared into oblivion. At tJiis juiie- 
tiire a sturdier soldier took a hand. General Monk, wlio had been 
practicalty the ruler of Scotland under the Cj^mmonwealth govern* 
mem for seven years past, and who ;v’as heartily sick of the shilly* 
shallv way things hatl been going in Ljondon. notv maiclied on Lon* 
don and, wjtli the aid of rahfa.x and Lanibert, Eriglitened die Long 
Paribmem into dissolving itself. Monk victortaudy enterctl London 
on February' 3, IGliO, amid the hiirzas of the populace, which had 
grown tiled of PurtuutUm. 

From Breda, across the Channel, Cluirles H issued on .-kpril ll a 
declaration pTomistng amnesty, liberiy of religious belief, and settle* 
mem of confiscait^rl estates. In London a recently elected Parlia¬ 
ment accepted the Declaration of Breda, and in May proclaimed 
King Charles II. Sure of his ivekome, ('harlLS returned to t.ondon 
as ail Ftiglish king, limited by llie constitution, as the Lung Parlia- 
meiit liad left it at the outbreak of (he Civil Interestingiy 

enough, the atrocities ctiinmilied during the short reaction that foU 
lowed, siicti as the drawing and quartering nf some of the regicides 
and tlte transfer of the bodies of Crpmweli and Ins lieutenants from 
^Vcsrminster Ahlicy to a resting place under the gibbet ai Tybum, 
were not done by die Royalists hut in pursuance of ,io order of the 
Parliament. The assembly was then mainly composed of Presbyte¬ 
rians, CnomweH's former associates, and later enemies. 

Charles II has come rlow’o tn history as the "Merry Monarch," 
No prince ever stood less (J|xin Iiis dignity, jserhaps because he liad 
less dignity to stand upon, than Charles 11. He was a caltoilating op¬ 
portunist who always kept his policy fluid, and never let Ins ministets 
know all that was in his mind. His father liaving been executed hy 
the Puritans, and lie himself having been fed to repletion on long- 
winded Prcsijyicirian sermons during his expedition to Scotland in 
1651, Charles II possessed a hearty dislike of preachers and preaching. 
Mistresses and jaded courtiers made up his immediate circle. 

But for all his gaietv ami frivolity, his extrai^agafice, hb hxwe 
morals, and bis lack of principles, Charles had learned much worldly 
wisdom during his wanderings and adventures in exile. He was a 
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slirctvd jM^-cboIogist, He undemrtod ihai iJie ErigJisIt narion as a 
ivliole tvas strongly monarchical in ptjlitical seiiumtrru and deeply 
aitadied in liie Fundamentat iniditiiiuns of the country that had 
vclu^K-d Lliiough ilic centimes. He tacitly admitted tliat Ids predeces¬ 
sors had grossly abused this great tiadittom its ideas, and its practices. 
An immemc change had been made by the Puritan Revolution in 
the position of the kJngsIiip. notwitlistajidtng the eagerness with 
which Charles II seas brought hack. He perceived. tCKt. that the Eng¬ 
lish people w'ere tired of ilie excesses of Puritanism, its petty regula¬ 
tion of sodeiy, its irritating interference witli the intimate things of 
private life, its iiiio!eT,ince, and its aiusierity. Ii was natural in the 
dreutnstauces tJmt the Restoradoi) was a «k ial and moral reaction, 
but not a political teactiou. In two resiKxts. however, Clmrlra tl 
hud reserved opinio us tliat he discreetly did not express: one was to 
increasie the royal prero^tivc as much us possible: the other, to estati- 
lish C^ithojicism if given the opportunity. He was not ahfe to accom¬ 
plish these two putpascs as he lio|)ed. am! it was because his hrothcr, 
James II. boldly and openly tried to do so that tJic latter lost his 
tiirone. 

.Although religious dissension plagued the reign of Charles 11, the 
Established Chntich rcmaiiietl a pillar (sf the throne. Magistrates and 
even town officials were compelled to take dre sacrament according to 
tlic Church of England, and on .August 24, tfi62, the .Act of Uni¬ 
formity required all clergymen, nniversity fellows, and Echoot teach¬ 
ers to assent to everytiung in the Book of Common Prayer, Several 
years later the Com enticle Act was passed, which forbade more th.in 
five persons meeting logetlier for religious worship except in a house¬ 
hold or in accordance witii the Estahlishetl Church. ^Vhen this 
proved not sufficicmly effective, the Five Mile Act was promulgated, 
forbidding dissenting persons from coming within Jive miles of any 
incoqnraicd town or place where they liad oitcc dwelt. In Scotland 
a royalist parliament was set up and the Cov'enani declared abolished. 
All thtough the reign of Clrarles II, picrseciition of the Covenanters. 
C,ovcntitiers, and C.amcronians continued. The rugged faith of the 
Scottish people today is largely due to their courage in diesc times. 

Charles tl's pnlitico-ecclesiastlcal policy grew bolder with the 
years. In 1672 die ncclaratton of Indulgence, although apparently 
favoring greater toleration of Dissenters, actually was intended to 
seniTC toleiauon of Catholics. It proved so impopiibr that it was 
rescinded the next year. Pinally, in 1673 the Test .Art required 
every po-son bolding office under the government to take the oath 
of allegiance and of snpremary and to accept the sacrament according 
to the Church of England. High Church Fpiscopafianism was becom- 
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ing as intolerant and EyrannicaL as PuritatiiTsm Itad been a few yean 
before. But England sinipty would endure nciiber Popery nor po¬ 
litical CathoUdsni, After the seare aroused by an alleg^ eonspirai-y 
to assassinate Charles IJ and establish the Churcli of Rome, a Papist 
Disabling Act was passed, e^chiding Catholics front Parliament. It 
was not repealed until 1828 . 

Although Chiatlcs Jl could resort to money extortions, he could 
not go totJ far in destroying otlier aspects of English tradition. As a 
resuU, interesting lineaments ol later con 5 titi.itional governnient 
were foresltadowed at this time. The chief state officials l>egan to be 
looked upon as collectively res|K>tisible for the course of govemmeni. 
In 1679 a new Cabinet Council wai instituted. This may l>e regarded 
as the mmcipaiion of tlic cabinet government wdth ministerial re¬ 
sponsibility that was csubltshed later on. In the same year the 
flabeas Corpus Att was also signcdi one of the cornerstones of 
liberty of the individual, for it compelled prompt trial of an arrested 
pCT!nm and protected lilni from again being impristmed for the same 
offense. Party and Parliamentary' govern cue nt and the principle of 
minisEerial responsibility all began to develop simultaueously during 
the periocl of the Restoration. Tliesc institutions were worth the 
price paifi For ihenii for their creation was probahly the greatest 
and mi>si sttccessful experiment in government in alt history, 

Clrarles [] died qn February 5, 1685, sincerely (or cyTikaMy?) pro^ 
fessing the Caiholir faith upon his deaihhccL His illcgirimate son. 
the Duke of Monmoiuh, immediately proclaimed himself *"king" 
and led a scatterbrained insmrecrion to make himself king tn fact* 
But the adventurer w;is quickly defeated and soon met his death in 
the TiiWErr. L-nfortunately. James 11 (1635-16881, the legitimate- 
heir to the throne, was the weakest ajid the worst of the Stuarts— 
cruel, faiihlessp revengeful, and auiocTadc, It may have Iseen courage, 
it certainly folly, for him at once: to atlopt a strong Catliolic 
policy winch he did in making olTirial appoiiiirnenLi, bciih civil and 
military; to endeavor to have the Test Ati repealed; to institute a 
fietv Court of Fxclesii:L'fucal Cominissirin before trhidi several Itishojis 
were tried and acquitted; and tooppo^ the influx of cxiletl Hugue¬ 
nots into England. There was an inclinaiion among the king s oppe^ 
nriits. however* to tolerate his arbitrary rule so long as they could 
expect one of James's two Protesiaiit daughters to succeed him. l"he>' 
realized tb^t the alternative svas civil ^rar. 

Thii attitude changed, however, when a son was boni to James 
by his Catholic second wife* Then ihe apposition foresaw the pos- 
fihtlity of an indchnitc continuation of despotic and papist rule- 
To forestall such a conscquenrci a petition was secretly sent to Wil- 
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liam of Orange (husband of Mary, Prote^iiani cbiigficcr of James U), 
begging liim to come over and save England from "Tyranny and 
CailioUcism."’ It was signed by ''seven patriots " ar ''seven ennneni 
persons/' They were the EarJ of Devonshire, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Qjinpton, Bishop of London* L^td Lnmlcy, AdminiJ Russell, and 
Henrj' Sidney, names aJnimt as rJierished in England's memor>' as 
those of the signers of tJie Declaration of Independence in ours. 
Oil NovemWr 5 , IfiSS, William landed in England and entered Lon¬ 
don shortly before Qtristnias. James II fled lo France^ but his daiigh- 
tcr* Anne, refused to follow him. The lucky resolution made her 
Queen of England tri 1702 when William III died. 

Tliis so-called ^"Clortous Revolutiuii ' of 1688 was both poUitca] 
and institutional It ihangeti \mh the fhetiry and the practice of tin: 
royal power. Hitherto die king had l>cen aliove the nation. Now die 
nation was superior to the king, for it tva$ iJte English natioiu 
ihrough Partiament, which called WiUbm and Mary to the throne. 
In OctofKTp 168^ the previous Petition of Right* with additions 
and amplifications, wras passed as a statute^ and became as permanent 
an ingrcdicni of the consiitiiiion as tlic Magna CarLi- Almost every- 
tiling diat had Iiecii coiucnded for suice the accession of James f was 
embodied in this statute^ knotrn to posterity as the Bill of Rigfits. 
After 1688, a Tuinistry ai odds widt the Commons became 
sihic. Henceforth the mitiistry liad to be chosen frotii the same party 
as I lie majority in the Mouse of Commons, owing to the all-powarfut 
tight of the I louse of Commons to iiiirtiducc and to pass moiiey^billsp 
a privilege first claimed tu the Bill of Rights. The most important 
clause was that which stipulated that levying taxes without grant of 
Parliament was illq^l. From tliat day to the ]>TC5eni, Parliament lias 
bad liiial control over the croum. The development of party and 
cabinet government and the principic of a respfmsible ministry were 
promoted by ihis Parliamentary control of taxes and moiicy-gmntSp 
though according to most wriiei^s it was not until the reign of 
.-Vnne {1702-1714) that fully developed constiiuLiorial govtrtinient 
was attained. Neverdicless a long-statiding qtiestion of sovereignty 
had been solved; hencefortli sovereignty rested in the hands of the 
Parliament. The idea of absolute monarchy ivas forever desiroyed; 
and the Englbh could well call it theit "Glorious Revolution." 

In addition to the advancement of political liberalism and popuLat 
govmmientt the spread of religious toleration in this period was im 
pressive. There is no doubt that at the bE^gionitig of the eigliteeniJi 
century England was almost soli^lJv Protestant: and, altlinugh die 
old laws againai the CatlioHt^ still Hood on thr statute 1>CH>ks, none 
of them was enforced except ihai of exclusion frorti civil office. Fur- 
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thcr* the Dissenier^ u-erc also (HscriminatL'd Religious equal' 

tty* nowcvtjiv wais yet to cotiie* tor only Aiiglicajis had lull political 
righu* Despite these laws tlic causf of religions iieedom Imd been 
considerably promotedp lor the various rcligioLis groups were per tril¬ 
led to practice their faidis. 

In short. aldtougJi the Revolution of Ifs^SS was bloodless and un- 
licTDit, it was of tjeneht. In a $enst it ivas, as Edmund Burke 

said when our own Atncrican Revolution in proccssp "a revolti- 
tion not Tnade,i but prevciucti/' It saved England from ilLit yoke of 
abuialutjsm tliai rvas being imposed upon coniincntal Europe; it gave 
more personal and religious liberty to the iudividiial; and it eiiabli.'d 
the business classes in co-operation W'itli the land-owning aristocracy 
to govern England, to build an empire* and to create a proqyerous 
bourgeois slate. It also contributed much to the /American and 
French revolutions by cticx^uraging t!ie Ereneh and the Americans to 
overthrow their arbitrary governments. And fiuaHyp it furnished the 
basis of the poUtical thenrles of such eighteenth century intellixtuats 
as Voltaire. Jefferson, and Paine, 
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The Ace o* Ijocis XIV 

T lltl year 1G61 vus a turning palm lit liiiropcan Iimory. In Utat Tiit ytur mi 
year Louis XIV liad personally assumed the reins of government, 
and lire reign ol die Grand began. About tbc same liim: 

Piiittan douiinatton, tshich Ciomwcll haii establislied in England 
after the execution of Cliarles 1 in 1G40. collaped. Cliadea 11 was 
recalled and the Restoration took place in England. 

I,oiiis XIVs personal rule was the culmination of the national Eauir xir 
dcvctopiiicnc of France to wblcl) Henry IV, the first of lire Bourbon 
kings, and Canlinal Richelieu had contributed so much. French 
ascendancy tn Europe had become an irrefuiable fact, for in her ad¬ 
ministration, her court, her armies and iravics, and in her impressive 
medianisnt of divine right monarchy, France was tlie pattern for ail 
others. Tlie niorrareby iJiat Rididteii had fadvioned with such con¬ 
summate skill now reached its peak of cfficicnCT. Ijsuis XIV, the man 
wJio is said to have equaled his person with the state, was in many 
respects a pcrsoniftcaiion of that excellence, yet he lacked the judg¬ 
ment to divine the limit of absolute ttuwiarchy. Though he had the 
wit—or good fortune—to choose ministers not only wilting but able 
to further his purposes, he would rule atone, brooking no detenTetii 
from his advisers, Linder ilris kind of man France could be dazzling, 
but she could also wear herself out in the performance of the tasks 
set by her master. 
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Loiii^ XIV was at once kiiig and premier. For fifty-four yean no 
Ftiropeatt ruler worked, harder or kept longer at his desk than be. 
in tlieory his tnonarcity was absolute, in Jiis person and ttiheritance 
and ancient tradition. Louis XIV incarnated the rvpe of absolute 
monarch. The maxim atiriimted to Jiim, "1 am die Sme" (LVfnl, 
e'er/ moi), was true in practice, if not in law. Royal authority, he 
held, was not of humati but of divine origin. God established kings, 
and kings were His lieutenants, tvhose only limitations were their 
own discretion and fear of Gewi. In person, Louis XIV was of short 
siaturc, gracelul catriage, gracious manners when pleased, menacing 
when offended, dignified always, and i>f majestic appearance on state 
occasions. He was a magnificent poseur, this actually little man with 
a pockimrked face, a great periwig, and red heels on Um shoes to 
make him look taller. He was industrious, incapable of delegating 
responsibility, and jealous of his ministers, whom lie treated like 
gtorifieri bureau clerks. 

The must important administratii'c office was tliai of comptroller- 
general or minister of the treasury and finance, next to whom was the 
secretary of war, as one miglit expect in view of the great series of 
that France waged in tlie rei,^ of Louis XIV. Tltcre was no 
minister of foreign affaira. for ilie king ivas dial himself. .rVs a whole, 
the system of govemtneiu was that whith Richelieu Jiad built, both 
in die organs of the central govemincnt and in ptnvtncial oiganita- 
lion. The thirty-two intendajits remained all-powerful in the prov¬ 
inces. la establishing a lieutenant general of police, however, the 
king made a salutary inipTovemeni, His first appointee. La Reynic, 
kit Paris well policed, with paved streets, having 50(K) street lamps, 
a sewerage, and a water system. Every activity in France, the post, 
the press, the theatre, commerce, trade, itiditsu-y. was watched and 
rcglilated. 

While Paris was the capital of France, actually Louis XlV’a ha¬ 
bitual place of residence was at Versailles, fourteen miles from Paris 
During his first years of rule, Uie king, like his predeecssot^. had 
resided at St, Germain in summer, but conceived a dislike oF the 
place. The site of VtTsailles was hardly lieautiful, for it was a water- 
Ic-ss plain, and the expense of bringing water to the palace and vast 
gardem was iminerue; even more expensive was the palace on which 
tlic king expended over one thousantl million francs. No fewer than 
36,000 men and 6000 horses are said to have been employed ai one 
time in formation of the terraces, gardens, mad making, and excava¬ 
tion for miniature lakis. Alter 1682 Versailles w.is the permanent 
place of loyal restdcticc. 

Tile most characteristic creation of l^uis XIV was etiqiiciie. The 
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court, that ii. the hou^hold of the king and all its civil and military 
attadids and vbttorj, became an insUtution. It included the sepatate 
homcholdi of the king, the queen, the dauphin or heir-apparent, the 
princes of the blood, so that it was not unlike the stdar system, every* 
thing revoKing amund the king; a simile (hat accounts for the term 
Lcroi soteit, or Sun King, which was attributed to Louis XIV, The 
court lost all its former military ciiatactcr. Instead of wearing mili¬ 
tary costume as previous kings had done, IjOuIs XIV wore ruQled 
shirts witli lace cuffs, silk breechi:s and stockings, and buckled shoes. 
He was fond of ribbons and laces. In brief, Louis XIV dressed as a 
rich bourgeois, not as a soldier. He wore a pompous w'ig. carrieti 
a cane, rcHle in a carriage instead of on horseback, and neither hunted 
nor fenced. 

The dominant internal problem of France in the seventcentli cen¬ 
tury was the double one of taxation and finance. Richelieu and 
Mararin were masters of the art of dij^loniacy but deplorably poor 
Hnancters. At the accession of Louis XIV in 1643 anticipattons of 
the rewnoe included that for three years in advance, Lc*. for 1646. 
and tile old evil of selling titles of nobility was resorted to again, the 
sale being stimulated by cancellation of all previous patents of no¬ 
bility acquired in the preceding thirty year*. Under Vlaearin the 
average current expenses of the government were 60 millions and the 
revenue was 48 millions. Of tlic latter, 23 millions were resmetl for 
secret sendee, thus explaining why eV'ery plenipotentiary at the Peace 
of Westphalia was in the pay of the French, 

Oldest of the taxes in France was the taillc, or rattage, which went 
back to the feudal age and was tax upon real and personal property 
of tl»c common people, but from which the nobles and clergy ^vere 
exempt since Uiey had levied this form of tax u|iOU ihdr serfs in the 
Middle Ages. Another tax—and the most unpopular—was the 
gabeile, a tax on salt, the manufacture of which ra* a government mi>- 
nopoly. The amount of salt to be purcJtased was strictly defined. Each 
consumer was compelled to purchase in prajxsTtitiit to the number 
in his family and could not sell to another any surplus quantity he 
might liave, \fiich salt was illicitly made along the seacoast and 
smuggled to tlie inland provinces. .Almost every history of Old 
France dwells with execration upon the injustice of the gabel I e, An¬ 
other heavy levy in France tinder the ancient regime was the tramii 
tax imposed on commodities of interchange lie tween provinces,^ U 
was as if interstaTe commerce in the United States were taxed, which 
is forbidden by our constitution. 

The exemption of the French nobles from tax.aiion was not. as 
generally supposed, quite universal. They were subject to the taille 
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for brids in their own occupation and to the capitation or poll tax, 
from wltidi even the DaupliJn was nut exempt. Became the tjoblei 
in Old France liad pecLuilary privilej^es, titles of nobility became 
objects of speeuJatinn aiul purcliase. I'o such an excess did this prac¬ 
tice readi in the seventeentli Lcntury that it was calculated there were 
tio feiver than four ihuusaiul olTici-s cotifeiTinfj hereditary nobility, 
and all vendible. Tlien again, the crown sold "special appointments" 
to iradesmeit. such as glnve-raaker, w'ig-niaker, etc,, to the king. The 
regulations governing apprenticeship w'cre unjust and a severe lim* 
itation on industry. 

When lilt personal governiTjent of Louis XIV began in 1061, die 
rtiiancial condition of France was desperate. One of his first acts was 
to appoint Colbert to l>e comptroJkr-gcneral (Uifil-lfili),^), Crdbert 
W'as one of the earliest European statesmen co think in economic 
terms. The liard-working, pjinimoitioiis but capable minister began 
by recovering over 110 millions of stolen revenue when he prose¬ 
cuted more than five hundred former officials for peculation. He 
li<{nidated pan of the public debt uutl at the same time reduced the 
rate of interest on the remainder, 1-1 e compelled the farmers-general 
to compete for the privilege of collecting taxes and accepted the bid 
that allowed the most to the government. By 1681 this form of rev¬ 
enue amounted to over 6 l.OOO.OOO livres, as against slightly over lialf 
that amount twenty years earlier. 

But these expedients were negative rather than positive remedies. 
A more coiismirtivc aiigmeniaiinn of revenue was necessary. Of the 
three soured of revenue, agrJcuLiitre. comiiiercc. iinlusrtyj the first 
was of least interest to Colbtrr. and he believed that the stimiitatton 
of industry was more important than the promotion of commerce. 
He w'as p.'inicuIaTly anxious to develop the cloth industry, and ad- 
v^xated protective tarilis u|x>n all w'ovcn silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
,ind dyestuffs. 11ic Flemisli weavers tvlua manufactured the world- 
renow'iied Cobelin taftesirics were introtiuced into France by 1 
XIV's zealous comptroller-general, Italian silk workers and Venetian 
gbss makers also were inijwincd to Jielp develop French luxury 
manufatuircs, a line* in which France still excels. In sum, Colbert’s 
policy was to regularize existing industries and to introduce new 
ones subsidized by the goveTiimtmt, In the matter of internal com- 
merce Colbert alsolished or reduced many of the medieval inter- 
provincial tolls, built roads, and constructed canals, notably the one 
which connected Toulouse with a Mediterranean port, Biii be was 
only paniallv successful in abating the evil of rusiom duties within 
France, and they were not W'i[»eil out until the Revolution of 1789 
demolished the old regime. 
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As the ti%"o marttLmr nations» F.ri^Iand and I folland, were France's 
cliiet commcrdal conipetliors, a sitotig navy was required to enforce 
tins merca nil fistic policy. After Richelieu's deaili in )(>42, the French 
navy had rapidly delayed, and t>y the time Louis XlV assumed die 
reins of goverument dicrc were no sliips of the first and second classes, 
and the fetv tJiat were left were in so decrepit a condition that they 
dared noi put to sea. Of the ships tliat c^ctsted in IGGL arily eight were 
fit for service in IGTJ. Colhert soapjxrii the whole antiquated fleet 
and created a new navy, repaired old shipyards, and hiiilt new ones. 
Between IfiGS and 1681 he had dl>,000 enrolled seamen distributed 
over the maritime provinces of France. .At Brest, Rochefort, DunKirk, 
Havre, and Toulon he erected arsenals. By 1692, France had 2500 
naval olhccrs and 97,000 sailors ami marines. 

Collieit's policies were at first successful. Hut about lt>75, dtib- 
culiies bc-gan tu multiply and revolts broke out in some of iJic prov¬ 
inces because of new and beaty war taxes. Foreign and civil war, a 
famine in 1693, dearness of foot], increased taxation, the exodus of 
the Huguenots after the Revocaiinn of die F.dki of Nantes (16S.5), 
weakened France. TJtc increasing gap beiween revenues and expend¬ 
itures was bridged by loans at pirMligious rates of intcrcit which, in 
turn, liei[>cd to ruin the country's finances. It is no ivondvr that in 
1715. Louis XI Vs reign ended in worse condition tluin it had begun, 
The government debt aggregated 1320 tnillions of Uvres. 

Noiw'itlutandirig this serious and chronic fimindal condition, 
Louis XIV pursuetl bis ambitious course, oppressing his people at 
home and inaeastngly antagonizing Europe by Ins external policy 
of conquest. Three subjects m particular tieed to be noticed, Tliese 
were the Cbambeis of Rdunion {167IH6S-I). the declaration of die 
liberties of tlie Gallicati Chiiirh (1682), and the Revocation of the 
Edia of Names (168.5). 

Along the eastern frontier of France were some tugged edges, die 
most important of which were Alsace, Ixirrainc, Luxemburg, the 
bishoprics of Treves, Saarbriick. and Zwctbriickcn. or Deuxponts. 
These areas Louis XIV wishc-d to acquire in order to round out his 
frontier, though his ultimate ambidoo was to extend France to the 
Riiinc, a realization of France's long chtTislifd. dixitrtne of "natural 
frontiers"—die Rhine, the .Alps, and ihc Pyrenees, In dispute be- 
tween France and Germany ever since ilic break-up of the Franktsit 
F.mpire in the ninth century, these border areas were now desired 
by the French king, who sate his chance to take advantage of an 
anomalous political condition and absenre of accurate legal defiiu- 
don. Four special contts. called Ciiambcrs of R^'union, were in¬ 
stituted at Metz, Breisach, Besan 93 n, and Tourney: they were or- 
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dered to investigate the mass of obscure, confiicting, or concitirent 
claims, and to decide what dependencies had at any time belonged 
lo the territories and cities that had been ceded to France by the 
last four treaties of peace. The couns, of course, were a blind for out¬ 
right aririexatioii by France, for Louis XIV followed up each dedsion 
witli military occupation. By 1683, France had gobbled up these tcr^ 
ritorics: with the exception of Strasbourg, the territory of Alsace 
alone escaped annexation. The German states and itie Holy Roman 
Empire were the chief victims of tins procedure, but ah Europe re^ 
sented ft, though reluctant to go to wai to prevent it. 

The Pope also became an enemy of Louts XIV and sympathized 
with Protestant Holland and England, the two chief adversaries of 
France. This enmitv arose over the question of tiic ’'GaUicau 
Church" and its iibmics. Louis XIV had no sj>ecial respect for 
Rome, an attitude in die tradition of Richelieu and Mazarin. He 
cotictdved that his duty to the Papacy consisted in maiiiiainiiig the 
principles of Cailtohc dogma and worship, but tliat in every other 
capacity tiie king was the head of the Church in France, This meant 
that tJie king had the rights of making clerical ap^xilntments and of 
appropriating for his own use a portion of the revenues of the 
Church as a landed proprietor—atid the Clvurch, be it remembered, 
was the largest landow-ner in the realm. By KJ?.*!, tlie cost of Uiuis’ 
wars led him to Increase his impasitiom upon the French cleigy. in 
spile of their protests that it was exionioii. Inevitably other issues 
ivcre drawn into the controversy, sndi as the proper rekition of 
CJuirch and state, and even the right of the Pap,icy to defxAse a king 
for tnisgovernment. In the end, Louis Xl\' ivnii his controversy W'ith 
Pope Innocent XI, one of the ablest of modern Popes, later F.urope 
witnessed the spectacle of a pope reprobating the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes and morally supporting the Protestain coalition 
against France in tlw next war. 

Perhaps the most calamitous event in the reign of Louis XIV W'as 
the Rcvofiition of the Edict of Nantes, h climaxed the king's internal 
polity and at the same rime intensified foreign enmiry to France. 
This royal act is evidence of the fact that, though the principle of 
religious toleration was admitted and enacted into law by the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648. in practice it wa.s more honored in the breach 
than in the observanct?—^in England. Holland, and elsewhere as wdl 
as in France. Influtnitial factors in the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes were the Jesuits. Ijouvois, the powerful minister of war, 
Madame dc .Vfainteiion, the king's mistress, most of the high clergy, 
and the guilds, whose memtiers resented the competition tif Hugue- 
not workers. The Iasi factor needs a further worrl of explanation. 
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Colbert, tit seeking to increase control of industry HJid commerce, 
revived Henry- IV's policy of regulaiiojj the guilds. He Itad no pa¬ 
tience with their cJioris lo restrict trade for fear of competition, nor 
Vfith their excUisivcness, comiption. and Itaud. His orgjaniziiiton of 
new corporations and liis encouragement of new iuditstries, as wel] 
as his imponaiiun of Protestaiu tradesmen and craftsmen, antago- 
noted the guilds, ivho would admit no Pro testa in to tlieir organ tzii- 
tions. The Huguenots, mostly of die Jjourgeois and artisan classes, 
prosiieR-dT they were thrifty, industrious, and. in general, lioriest 
and loyal, Colbert's fall in 1681 ruined the relorms he had tntro- 
duced, assoreti tJie triumph of the guiteb, and made the Rct ocatfon 
of the Edict of Names a certainty, 

Louis XIV, too, was pcrsoiially iiiclitierl against tlic Huguenots, 
for he, with his ideas of Divine Right and al^soJnte authority, was 
nil willing to tulejate a section of nonconforming subjects. Convinced 
tiiat Prot<!3tantism represented a menace to ItU audiority and that 
religious unity slioiild lie as complete as political unity, and also cn- 
couiagcd by Maintenoti, l,oiijs XlV tumetl a deaf car to the reason¬ 
able and couragHins petitions <d the Protestants to put a stop to 
H iigiienot persecutions. 

On October 18, 1685, the bloiv fell. The Protestant religion was eprtu rtf 
forbidden, the church edifices were conliscated and destroyetl. and -Wruj^oiieu 
Protestant schools were abolished. VVonst of all were ihe terrible 
dregonnaties. punitive miltut7 cxpwlitions that liarried wiili fire 
and sword the provinces in which the Hiiguennts were most nii- 
merous. Thou-sands of Hiiguenois were eondemnefl to the galleys— 
a living deatli. l.ouis Xr\' must bear a hcasy weight of bbme for 
ilie Revocation, hut hfs moral responsibility inav he extenuated to 
some degree by reason of tlie conspiracy of silence around him. tnain- 
tairitrd by Louvois and many other fligh civil and military officials. 

The persecutions continued, however, to the end of Luuis XIVs 
reign, and when the king died in 1715 there were Huguenots still 
chained to oars, despite the French promise given in the Treaty of 
Htrecht tvitb Great britain two years caTlicr to It berate all Hugue¬ 
nots who had been rotidenmed io the galleys, France suffered as a 
result of the king's higntry. 

The moral and material injury done to France by the Revocation 
was incalculable. .-Vccordtng to VaulMti, t.ouia XIVs enlightened 
military engineer, over TOO.OOO ProteuaiiLi fiad fled the country, 
taking with them sixty millions of wealth: die army lost 600 officers 
and 12.000 soldiers, and the fleet, 0000 sailors and marines. Even 
Vauban's hgures were far below actual itv; at the lowest estimate 
now given. France lost -100,000 inhabitants, among them scholars. 
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teachers, men of teitcrSr artists, projjrei&ivc mercliaiiis, skiJkd ar- 
tisaiiA, and craliioieriK To Kngland:, Holland, HraEtdenbuTg, and to 
the overseas colonies of die Dutch and die lliigUsh, diese hundreds 
of thoitsamls carried invay rhe intcllectuah phy^sical, and moral pow¬ 
ers tIiuI France could ill afford to lose* Nor did the Revocation suc' 
cccd in its original purpo&e, for Protesuoitisin survived in rraiitCj 
and sul) exists. 

From ihe internal history of France vve must now turn to the larger 
stage of international rcliitjonj and the domiriaiing rule played by 
the SiiQ King and Ids smc. Louis XlV's eKaitcd upinhm of hims^^lL 
his powerful arniies and navies, ihc dynastic ideas of his time, all 
these added up to a ptdicy of seeking ro establish French iiiniience in 
every part of Furoj^e, to fHish liie Frcocfi frotHier tn ilie Rhine, and 
cv'cn to strive for uni venial dominion. Le Grami ASom^rque was dc- 
icrmiiied that all Euro|>e should bow before him or feel tlie force 
of his will, 

DiplcnriUiy and ivar—-if we disalJotv CUnsewitz* dictum—were tJie 
akmiadng instruments of pressure hi T.ouis XlV's arsenal. Both 
were a matter of money to pay soldias and to bribe the niioistcrs of 
forcigri jstates, practices which KirJielicu, Mazarin, atid Louis XIV 
reduced to a met bod. Every European aovercign iiad his aiubasaatlor 
at the principal foreign courts. The eiivgys ivcre kejit instructed by 
dispa idles, tiic mnsi imporuini passages of wbich were cipheretL For 
the first time armies began to be unilormrd and to iiave a regular 
niTnament. The rnorc ponable musket had supplanted the heavy and 
cumhersome arqitcbiM or oEd^fashioned bluintcrbuss; the bayonet, 
essentially a sword-bbde fixed to a gun band, bad taken the place of 
the pike, providing two weafXms in one. Marshal \^anban, the great¬ 
est mifiiary enj^iiuvrof dir seventeenth cefitiiry^ had fteljjeJ advaime 
tlic art ut fortiliratioir Louis XIV also Iiad the scr^necs of the most 
brilliant held conunanders of the age—Tiircnne* Ck^ndd, l-«xeim 
bourg, Catinat, \'endyrueH and BciiifilerTs* against one or another of 
w hom were pined Will tarn of OrungeH Prince Etigeiie of Sa^ oy, and 
the Duke of Marl1>urougli. 

The bcgioning of the fjersonal reign of Louis XIV in 1661 pre¬ 
cipitated the hrst Wat of the new era, known as the War of Devolu* 
tion (1667-1668), which arose over the quest ion of the reversion 
of die Spanish Netherlands when Philip IV of Spain slinuld die, as 
he did in 1665. On the ground thui his wife, die ibiightcr of the 
Spanish king, had u right to a Spanish inheritance—a slieer piece of 
effrontery from a legal pomt of view—],oui» XTV demanded of his 
father-in-law the cesisttm of a caiisideralile pdriion of the Spanish 
Nethetlatids to France. When refused, Louis XIV prepared to take 
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by force what lie could not gel by diploitiuicy- In 16(>7 liis armies 
invaded ihe N'cthcrbiids and Franche^Cioint^*, easily crushin!^ ihe 
resistance of the Spanish troops in his wav- Wlicrciipon Holland, 
reahsttng that thr eliniinatioii of a btjEfer state between herself and 
France nlight prove not only botliersomc but fatal to her very exist¬ 
ence, liastily fanned the Frijtle Alliance (January. 1668) witli Eng¬ 
land and Sweden. The coalition induced Louis XIV to sign the 
'iVeaty of .Aix-la-ChapelU- a lew montlts later, according to the terms 
of whidi France rcsturcd Franche^Liomte to Spain—after disman- 
tliug the fortresses"Iitit retained twelve fontfied towns along dtc 
border of tlte Spanisli Netherlands, 

Louis XIV, nuTSJtig his aniiliosity agaitist the Dutch, whom he re¬ 
garded as the soul of the coalition against him, bought England out 
ol die Triple Alliance by concluding ihc secret Treaty of Dover 
(June 1, 1670) tvitli Qiarics II. According m the tertru of this agree- 
metii. the Stuart king became n Freiidi pemioner boutid to assist 
Louis XIV' in hb designs against die Dutch with an army and a 
fleet, in return for tvJiidi Charles iookid to French support in esiab- 
tishing arbiirary govern me ill after die Stuart model of kingslrip. 
Thus to England ilie issue was one between constiUiiional and abso¬ 
lute monarchy. 

By 1672, Louts XIV had also bribed the -Swetles away trom their 
Diitcli alliance and fotmeil a coaMiiun tvidi strategiodlv situated Car¬ 
man |xtwcrs, thus fioUtically isolating the Dnidi Republic and ap- 
piirently rendering her easy prey to Frcncii aggression. At tliis junc- 
mre. William of Orange, nmv a grown man of political astuteness, 
teas made Captain and Admiral General of the Republic. Three 
weeks later England formally declared war upon Holland, The 
French declaration was delayed .r few days longer, for fjtiuis XIV 
was cleverly concealing his designs and his tcspoiwihility behind the 
per&dy of his puppet Charles 11. 

The Dutch forces were rapidly reduced to dire straits by the 
French army and the English navy, despite their iinmdatioii of three 
whole provinces by' cutting the dikes, and a heroic but tnelfecttve 
resistance. Ready notv for peace at any price, the Dutch offered 
louis XIV terms that would Itavc given France the Rhine as part 
of her frontier as well as it haiidsornr indemnity. Flushed with suc¬ 
cess and a prey to Ins own arrogance. Louis XIV spumed ilic Dutch 
terms and made demands that only M'rvrtl to sicel his opponents 
to further resTstancc. popular revoliiTinii in Holland made William 
of Orange the Stadiliolder. and the Diiicli cut mote of their dikes 
and forced IjOius XIV to withdraw, ihiich Ubctiy once more was 
saved from foreign and t^thollc opiJression. Hcncetorih VVilliam of 
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Orange vas niki’ of the UiitcJi RepubLic and the mascer spirit of 
opposition to die Frencll king. 

Louis XIV, foiled of his prey in j-Iolland, had dcteimined to in- 
deniiiify himself for his losses tfierc bv falling upon tile Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in Centra] Europe. The FrencIi easily coiiqiiered Fran^ie- 
Comid, bur the allies projected a triple invasion of France; in the 
south (>y Spain; from the north. VVilJiam of Orange in command 
of Diiccii and Spanish troofis advanced up the Somme and forced 
the French to retreat; on the east, a Germiin and Im^icrta) force 
struck at France tiirough Alsace. The peril of France was great, and 
it was made greater hy the sudden defection of England. TJiere. 
CItarJes [1 was foixed by piihlic opinion to co-opcrtite overtly wdtli 
the Dutch and. in order to ccineTic the Anglo-Diitcli alliance, Mary, 
tdiartc-s's niece and the eldest daughter of the fuiiirt: James IT. was 
given in marriage to IViliiatn of Orange. The historical outcome of 
this union came in 1688 w'licn the English Parliament ex]>elled the 
Stuart dynasty and called William and Mary to tJte throne of Ens- 
land. ' ® 

The grand designs of the coalition for a triple invasion of France 
collapsed and gave Louis XtV a breathing 5f>elh during 'which he 
cortsolirlatcd his Fraticlie-Comt£ conquest atKl made minor advances 
into the Spanish Ncifierlands. By this time, howeser. Ivouis XIV had 
otlier and mt>re immediate interests to look after, and needed peace 
for their executhit]. In 1678—16711, peace teas made in a scries of 
separate ireaiies inclusively called the Treaty of Nimrvcgcn. fiy the 
terms of wliich all the territory tlrai France had conquered was re¬ 
stored to Holland. France acquired Frxiiithe-Comt^, and several 
towns tm the fringe of the Sj^anish Netherlands, including Valen¬ 
ciennes. Ypres, Camliray, St. Omcr. Maiibeuge, and Conde. Spain 
suffered the most, for slie w-as in no condition to prolong the war, 
and her late allies were unwilling to fight on her l^half when iheir 
emucniions were satisfied. 

Between the Treaty of Nimwegen in 1678-1679 and tlic Revoca¬ 
tion of die Edict of Nantes in 1685, Louis XIV tvas at the height of 
his power and the shadow of France lell across Europe, Yet"tltose 
years were the edge oi ilw declivity. Louis XIV had angered tiearly 
all Europe by Ins anibitiou and his arr(%»anee. most of all by the 
Revixrattoit of the Edict of Nantes, and in the succeeding years of his 
reigii an outraged Europe wa.s united against France to abridge her 
domination. Yet France at the end of tlie seventeenth century was the 
greatest state of the civiltred world. The decuy of Spain, the impo- 
tente of England under the Stuaris, the political disintegration of 
Germany, gave France the opportunity to become mighty. Tliis is 
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what Richelieu and Majartn and I.ouis XIV had perccii.'ed and 
Iwldly acted upon, trench militarv pjiver was greater than any 
Europe had known since ihe Ruiiiati Empire. France seemed to be 
in a position to douiinate ivestern Fiiifipe. 

Louis XIVs hlgliJianded aggressions against Germany—the Cham¬ 
bers of R^'union—liad ticeit foltowed Ijy FrencJi seuure of the Palat- 
inate. Tliis new (erritorial aggression hmught at>oui t!ic formation 
of the League of Augsburg in 1686 against France, to which the 
tflectots of Bavaria, Saxony, and hrandenhurg. tlic duke of Savoy, 
and the kings of Si^'t'tlen and Spain svert jsarlies. War hung hi tlie 
balance. l..oiiis XIV could see clearly tlut the iinpetKling Revolution 
of 1688 in Eirgland would bring abinn Anglo-flutch adlierence to die 
League against him. In anger at the uppusition looming ahead, lie 
frightfully devastated tJic Paliiiiiiatc, demoHshing cultural inonu- 
menis and milliary objectives with erpial fervor. This wajiton act in- 
cteased the anger ahroad, already deeply stirred by the Revocation 
of I he Edict of Nantes. 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 and the accession of ’William 
of Orange to tlie English throne brought England into alignment, 
not only ivitlv Holland but also with the Continent, agaitiit the 
French menace of political prcpotideraiice in Europe. So certain was 
l.a>iiis Xl^' that ’Willjani would fail in his invasioh of England that 
the French licet made no effort to iittercepi the Dutchman's crossing 
of the Channel. It wa.s a fatal error of juiigtnent. for the imperatives 
of Bridsti foreign policy were twofoldr to pi event the predominance 
of any one state on the Continent—^tlic “balance of power”—and to 
inttwc against the t.ow Countries falling into the hands of a great 
military and naval empire. \Vjlljam III regarded the U'hig and Tory 
jranies merely as two different and rival instruments for the subjuga. 
tion of France, He despised both of them, but tvas compelled to use 
them as best he could. In 1689 the Grand .-Vlliauce was formed by 
WillWi III—-the most formidable combination of powers against 
her that France had ever seen. The Austrian Emperor, the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg, the Dukes of Brunswick and Hesse, tlie 
Rings of Denmark and Spain—all unttesl in opposition to Louis 
XIV"s dr.sign.s. 

The war tliat now broke om. known as the War of the Grand 
Alliance, was w'aged on land and sea. Prindpal seat of the conflict 
was the Spanish Netherlands, that cockpit of Europe for so many 
centuries. Battles ragic^i even in the New World tvhere Count Fron- 
tcnac, the govcrnor-general. and Canadian Indians were arrayed 
against the English colonists and their Iroquois allies in what is 
known as "King William’s ^V'ar." The course of the conflict in Eu- 
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Top^ singufcjrlv devoid of biilliancc on eidler side, but Wxnnce, 
facing $iidi a powerlul set ui opporieiuj^^ was the first to feel exhaii$> 
tion. In I697i Louis XIV signed the Peace of Ky$wtck, according to 
the temis of which Foute, FngJaudr and Holland restored the con- 
ijuesLs that each liad madcs Btii Finricc was allowed to keep the con« 
quests made from Spain^ as well as SiraslKUtrg. altliongh compelled 
to renounce all other ‘'rdunioits" to the Empire. Her claim to the 
Palatinate was annulled. Whai galled Louis X!V most were the re¬ 
quirements to recognize William til as King of England and Anne 
as his successor and to abandon Frencfi $uppiirt of the Stuarts- For 
the first time in the llourlMUi period France had been compelled to 
make a real sacrifice^ 

L^uis XlV^'s conccs&iom and his willingness to make peace, how¬ 
ever! tvere due to more tlian his weaker posiiion against the allies. 
As usual, he had other srhtm«! the fruiii<m af wluciv required an 
intervaiof peace. His attetition was on die question of tlic reversion 
of the Spanish monarchy and its vast colonial empire when the im- 
lieciHc, invalids and childless king, Charles il, should die- The Span¬ 
ish succession had been a sohject of imrigiic between Bourbons and 
Habsburgs for years! and each Liouse had a candidate for the iulierit- 
ance. When Cliarlrs If died ui I70fl, his tvill revealed tJiat Inouis 
XlV’s grandson^ Philip of Anjou, had been designated as Ills heir* 
Louis XIV naturally acceptc<l the profferctl crown in the name of 
his grandson, atid Eurojjc prepared tomtsi wliai it considered tci be 
a new aggression,. The stakers were Ijirgc, indeed! and die French 
monarch ivas determined to gain ihcm. 

The prize in prospect w^as Jess for Spain herself than for her 
colonies, ivliich included Cuba and other West India istands, Florida* 
Mexico, Central America, and ali South America except the two 
Cuianas and Brazil. To these vast colonial iiossc^sions most be added 
die Philippines and the Canarv isLinds. In Europe, too, it must be 
rememlwed dial Spin had the key to the English Clianocl in her 
hands in the Belgian pravinces and l.wxemlx>urg, and a bunch of 
keys to die control of the Mediterranean in her possession of the 
Balearic Islands, Sardinia. Slcilv* Napk-^, to say nothing of the 
Milanais, industrially and agricuUiirally of imprtance and strate^ 
gically placed to control the major .Alpine pssesn cither for commerce 
or war. 

Roth the interest of the maritime pwers, England and tlolland, in 
the destiny of die Spanisli Empire and ilte stakes to be played for 
wxre eiionuous. For the first time in European history, trausoceartic 
cxpnsion, colonial imperial ism. and sea pw'er on a grand scale 
emerged as issues of uanscendeut imprtance, dw^ading even ihe con- 
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tincnta] issues. Tlit prospect of Frcndi acquisition of the Spanlsli 
Nctherlatifls disquieted England and Hollaiidi and if France also 
acquired Naples and Sicily and the other islands in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the sea tvould become French and be closed to English and 
Dutch shipping. Elharles Il‘s death, llieretorc, precipitated the first 
iv'orld fvar in lustory. for hotliing less than a world war cuuld settle 
the question of his inlieritaiice. The War of llte Spaiiislt Succession 
began. 

In England tite Parliament tvas opposed to the conflict, and liad it 
not l)een for several provocative measnics by Frendi forces, William 
ill might have had difficulty in aligning the country behind his 
policy of stopping French aggtessioru I.ouis XIV was impolitic, 
however, and ilie last act of William til’s life was the fortnauon, 
xvith the Duke of Marlborough's aid, of the Grand Alliance in Ulc 
summer of 1701, To have been able to create an effective F.iiropean 
coalition against France out of so many hcicrogcncons elements was 
the historic achievement of William III, an aciiievement that 
wrecked l,ouis Xl\'’s dream of world domiition, William's death in 
17112 did itoi arrest the prepitrations, and the government of Queen 
Anne declarccl WMr. 

Denvn to 1704, f.uiiis XIV took the olicustve; bis ultimate objec¬ 
tive was the capture of Vienna. Prince Eugene of Savoy, now an 
Austrian fie Id-marshal and famous as the conqueror of the Turks, 
combined his forces with tliusp of the Duke of Marlborough, that 
redoubtable English commander. This brill taut <luer was too much 
for Louis XI Vs armies, and at the battle of Blenheim f.Aiigust 13, 
1704} Marllmroiigh and Eugerte won a tremendous victory over the 
Fmiico-Bavarian forces. The outcome of tlte engagernent saved 
Vienna from French capture, and western and southern Germany 
from French domination, for Louis XIV was com{>clied to tvichdraw 
alt his forces Iwhind the Rinne, 

With Germany and Austria now out of the French danger zone, 
the seat of the war shifted to the Spanish Netherlands and to italv, 
which were still in I.ouis XIV‘s hands, Marllxriough svainetl to 
make a quick and decisive thrust into France from the eastern 
frontier, but factional strife at home, Diitdi jealousy, attd .Austrian 
lethargy made impossible this one opportunity to terminate tlie wur 
swiftly. Tile direct and costly conquest of the Spanish Netherlands, 
where French armies lay etiirendied behind fortressed cities and a 
huge earthwork embankment running from the Meuse to the sea, 
became necessary, Fortunately for the atemk’a of France. IjOuis XIV 
played directly into ^'[aT I boroughs hands by changing commanders 
and making a try for victory to redress the defeat at Blenheim. Tiit 
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neiv Frendi cxtmiiianderi M»t3h3J ViJleroj. incixitipctetiL ^xd stupidp 
considercid Murlborough as a "TnedifXTe adveniurer/" 

On a May niomiiig in J 705, the pbiCHiu of Rami] lies iviinessed the 
spcctadtr of 60»tMJ0 Frenchmen, Bavarians. Spaniardsp and Walloons 
being put to roiii within the space of two hours by the equally nu¬ 
merous but better disciplined Eoices of MarII>oroyg!]. Brussels, Ant- 
wcrpi G lie I it, Ostendp in faci ncariy die ivhole Spanish NeiberlandST 
fell into die hands of die c-oalidon as a consequence of Marllujiough’s 
triumph. Hard iqxm this c^ciu* Eugene's viciory at Turin drove ttie 
French out of Italy. On the defensive iioiv* the Freiidi fell !>ack to 
make a stand in dietr fontJied barrier UJiwiis along the frontier be¬ 
tween France and die Spanish Netherlands* Inn two suljscqiient de¬ 
feats at Oudenarde (1708) and Malplaquet (1705^^ broke the Ijack 
of Frcmb lEitlittiiT resistance mid added to the lustre of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene* 

In n^Tlvc years, England, Holland, and Austria had nearly annihi¬ 
lated die resources of France: die Austrian ebimant to die Spanish 
throne. Archduke Charles, hail nvice etiteretl MadrkL' and Louts XI V 
hail Iveen compelled to consent to die expulsttm ol his grandson fmin 
Spain* li only remained lor England io dictate the terma of iK.“acc 
diat should detenninr the future sen I emr in of Kiirope. 

Then siiddeniy the skuadoti changed, and the inttTcsts of all 
jjanies were altered Enifjeror Joseph I died in April, 171L leaving 
no chikireii. ;uid his brother, the Archduke CIvarIcs* ivlio had been 
the co^iHtton's candidate for the throne of Spain, hetsme emperor^ 
Immediately there loomed the possibitity of a union of S]jain and all 
lier colonies wiili the heveditary* IhthsbLirg lands—Ausiria. llqltania^ 
Silesia, and Hungaryp as well as Ikrlgium ainl Nmtii Ualy» whinti 
Austrb had acquired during the war. Sin:[i a$i evemtuility repre- 
scnicd more of a danger to die haiaiiee of jxiivcr tiuin to the [irepon- 
dcrance of France. TIic event reversed all the political rclaLtnns and 
dircw the game into the hands of Louis XIV, whOp ii plain, 
would noi^ realize hJs ambition to place his grandson on ihe Spanish 
throne. Tlie absurdity of merely dvnasiic govemmeiit had never be¬ 
fore and has never since httm more convinrhigly dcmoti^rratotL 

England at once realized the circumstances and, having got ihe 
most out of the wan moved to rrake peace. As she hdil the trutnp 
cards the other allies H'ere compelled to follow' suit. 5he .itonc dic^ 
tated the lertns of the Peace of Utrechi (April IT 1713) . The provb 
siom of the treaty offer a singular contrasf to the terms of the original 
alliance. England got the lion's share of the spoil a_t Utrecht, France 
ceded to her Nc\vfoiiiifibnd+ Nova Scoiia I.Acadta) , ami Hudson's 
Bay Territory* Sf>aLn yielded Gibrakiir (cajjinred by Britain in 171MJ 
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France, SlfUtn. ami th^ Dutch HepubUc 


and the island of Miiinica ivith the iinpoitaiit liarbor of Port Mahon, 
by which English tiaViil siipremaciy was established in die Mediter- 
ranean. In addition, the Etiglish won the Asieuto, a comiact giving 
Englisli slave traders die e^dlls^vc right to supply djc Spanish colo¬ 
nies with African slaves. 

The Spanish Netherlands, instead of going to MoMatid, as might 
have been expectedr passed to Aiutria, to the chagrin of tite Dutdi— 
but the port of Antwcqj still vv:is kepi clused in the interest of the 
commerce of I^tndun ami Atnstwrdam. Savoy for iu part in the war 
waj given Sicily as ,i kingdom, Prii<isja also, for nii even smaller role 
in the anihici, was cretteti into a kingdom, and thus Catholic and 
Protestant kings were halancetl. Spain was permitted to retain its 
appanages in Inily, except Milan and Naples, tvhich passed to the 
emperor. As for X,<.>uts XIV, defcatwl in c^ery qnancr, he was stic- 
cessfiil in ihe scheme that had been the prim.rry Ciitise of the war; he 
saw his grandson, in spite of all. established on die tlitone of Spain 
and the iKisse^w of Spanish AmtTfca. ft ivas stipulated, how'cver, 
that the French and Spanish thrones should never l>e united. Most 
imponaiii. though, was the fact that the ^Var of the Spanish Succta- 
sion sharpened, if it did not create, the issues of England's relation 
to the Continent as well as the relatmit of EngTantl's colonies licyond 
the sea to the nioihcr-eoumry. Thus tivo aUemaus'e policies w'ere 
envisaged: :i condnenia! policy, and a maritime, colonial, and 
Amcriran policy. 

£fut d/an ifm Tilt Treaty of lUrecht was the last event of importance in the 
history of Loub XIV, In 1715 lie died and die sun of the Dourlwns 
had set; it w.rs the end of an cm. ft was no less so in the history of 
England. Queen .Anne succumind in 171-J, and the House of Han¬ 
over or Brunswick sucteetlfd in the person of King George I. Tfie 
Age of ilie Cieorges had fwgun. wiih new names, iiew’ circumstances, 
new policies. The peace settlement also marked the termination of a 
long struggle of the smaller states in Europe to save themselves from 
Frendi preponderance, if not actual damtrtaTioTi. .\t the same time it 
was a struggle of ihc Prolestants of Eingland, Holland, and Cermany 
to avert from themselves the fate of the Huguenots in France. Fi¬ 
nally. the seventeenth cenrnrv had hecn the age of French ascend¬ 
ancy over Europe. Now F-ngkriid's sea piivcr. togetEicr with her finan¬ 
cial and commercial truerests, outniattlied Frances annJes and 
resouTws. In the matters of couimercial supremacy and colonial 
possessions England was wiihotii a rival. She had no more to fear even 
from the comjseution of Dutch rommerce. fur Holland had become a 
diem. And as for her cidoninl rival, Sfiaiii, that country had lost its 
position as one of tlie great world |sowers. 
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The Decline of Sp^^in ( 1598 - 1 BS 9 ) 

In Spite of the poUticaJ deietioi^tiori and ccoiinmic impoverish¬ 
ment tJiat it had suffered under i'liilip U. the S}>>iiiifh Tnoitarchy iri 
the scvt’tuventh century enjoyed a unique (iresiige. Ii diaaied the 
style, inajiners, and I'aihions to every court tn Europe. Spanish liiera* 
Hire and an rivaled, if it did not surpass, that of Etiglind and Fmnrc, 
This transformation of Spain, which had already liegun under Philip 
If, tsns consunmiatcd under the reign of Philip [fJ and 

remained imrhanged under those of in's successors Pfillip IV (Ifi?!.- 
16fi5) and Charles II (1555-1700). whose reigns are widioui 
interest. 

The administrative system of Spain, created hy Philip II, was 
simple in spite of its seeming Lomplcxiiy. Piihlic iiusiriess svas not 
distribittcd among ministers hut among various coitnciU, eacli iritli 
secretaries, keeper of the seal, and other offichils. .Above these svas 
a Gmtid Coundt of State. All tliesc IkxIics operated s'ery slowly; 
communicaurmi were always made in writing between them and the 
king, or bettvevn one council and ancrther. Six moiulis might elajise 
hettveen moves. Indirect taxes were farmed, ant! direiu taxes t^ere 
voted by the Cortes, llte national legtslatitre. l.utal govcniment was 
administered by judges, coTTegidorr in dtics, ulcaliies in the country 
districts, under whom were the police, S]>anisii judges were iitidcr the 
roval authority that |Mid tliem and niigiii de(xue them, and this was 
true also of other oliicials. They Itad no sutli indei>endence as had 
French cltidals, svho purchased Uicir ofitecs from the crown and often 
exploited them to tlicir o\m advantage. 

in theory the SpattUh monardiy -was absolute. But such intense 
cenl^lli^atio^ of ambority threw an iniolcrable burden the 

king, so that the delays in enforcement of the law- often worked i«i, 
justice or harm because the ruler was unable to delegate respoiui- 
btliiy, F,veri the heir to die throne teas excluded from any participa¬ 
tion in the adjiilnistratjon so that eadt new sovereign came to ilie 
throne wrtiliout any previous political experience. Accordingly, in 
pranicc the kings favorite minister was tin- actual ntlerof the state. 
This, indeed, was a tradition, almost an aitirle of .Spanish ceremonial. 

In rc'Iiginn the government remained « intolerant as It was in the 
reign of Philip II. Tlie Moriscos* the name given to the converted 
Mohammedans—descendants of those Moors wJio had remained in 
Spain after the pruscriptioii of f492. had accepted Christianity, and 
had been good Catholics for centiirtcs—were expelled in 1 Wfl. as the 
Moors and Jews had been earlier- This act seriously impaired Span¬ 
ish prosperity, for the Moriscos liad preserved the agriculinral and 
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indmiria] skill ot their race, both of which rapidly declined after 
their expulsion. Old sijldicrs to whoni their lauds were alloucd were 
uiiivilling to do manual lalwiv and the same may be said of die 
Spanish artisans who preferred lolling in tlie sun to vrork. Expulsion 
of tJic Moriscos, sales taxes, and internal tolls wrought ilie ruin of 
Spain's agriculture, industry, and coimnerce. Finally, hriganrlagc 
within the couiiiry and the forays of die Bitrlwry piraica uptm ilic 
coasts climaxed Spain's distress. Population declined and entire vil¬ 
lages ut-rc deserted, tiucmal revolts were frequent, t-ilaIonia re¬ 
belled it) 1630; Portiigjil. in IGlO. Catalonia -was not jHcillcd until 
1052 ami then oil condition that her ancient Ufiertics should be pre¬ 
served. Portugal won her independence under the Duke of liiiagatiza, 
who founded the royal house anew. l.aier die Spanisli rebelUon 
spread to Naples and Sicily. 

Decay was eating the heart of the Spanish nation. Yd it is not 
strictly accurate to ajcrilie Spain's decadence to tniellcctual and 
moral dccltne. Tlie existence of such writers as Cervantes, author of 
Don (luixote, that immortal satire upon tlie absurdities of S]jat]ish 
chivalry, ol Cracian’s Oracfifo jUanrmf (1653), a series of essays on 
life and toiirliict as suRgtMtivc and as [leneiraiirig almost as the Fssayi 
of Montaigne to France in the previous century, and of the jiainters 
Velasquez and Murillo, shows that there w'ere stilt some creative 
forces in Spain. 

The IIIUmate cause of Spain's decay was largely economic and 
finaTiciul. Fiscally tlie condiuon of die Spanish ntonarcliv was one of 
almost chronic bankruptcy. No budget exislitl. Wlien inoiicy ww in 
liand, it tvas spent lavishly: dtis was especially true when tJie galleons 
arrived from Spanish America ot the Cortes gratitecl a sithsidy. In 
the intcrv'als the government lived on forced Joans, which it niight 
or might not repay. The only regular source of income was from 
indirect taxatiuri—the alcatiala or sales tax of one-teiith. taxes on 
consumption, mcmopoUcs, and internal tolls for transport of goods 
from one ptxn'iricc in anotJier. .Alrnost the entire reycime ivas niori' 
gaged in advance, Philip 11. after thrice repudiating the puhlk debt, 
tiad left a debt of one hundred million diicau. 

Even more fauil to the nation's economic life was the flootl of 
American treasure and the price rev'oluiion.^ The total import of 
gold and silver, priucl|xilly the latter, from Mexico and Soiuh ArntT- 
ica between 1503 and KifiO was 4-17,820,932 pesos, Conirary to popu¬ 
lar 1x:licf, little of this immense treasure felt into the hands of the 
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buccaneers ck£ the Spajii^h Main or the gentlemen sea marauders like 
Drake and Raleigh. In only two years were significant portions o^ a 
trcasare fleet seized by enemies: in 1628 the Dutch took the fleet 
returning from iNcw Spoinp and in 1656 the English prevenccd. most 
of the specie on the Ticixa Firmc fleet from reaching tJte moiherbnd. 
For ihe most part the flotillas* tcctiiing w'itli men anrJ l.irisiling xvidi 
arms, sailed at regular intervals over usual txitiise^, almost^ if nui 
absoliitelyp iiuthuut regard to the operaticini of eneinics. 

The effect of thU tmmciuc amount of prcciniis metals steadily 
])Ottring into Spam was a price revolution of astonishing dimertsiotn 
It was inflation ivith a vengeance* Money- was "clicap" and prices 
uxrc '\lcint* * Ruinous tavaiion* depreciated currency, market ma- 
nipulatioUt high labor costs, vagrancy, depripulatioitt luxury, enclo¬ 
sure of corninoii piisturagc* dcstniciion of forests, all directly or in^ 
directly proceeded from tlie itiflux^ Of tv hat benciit w-as the lucreL^sc’d 
amotmt of money if prices rose excessively^ At the opening of die 
seventeenth century the price level in Spain was 3.1&, diat of France 
2.19, that o£ England 2,56. as compared \mh a hundred years earlier. 
"Out cdconflict wiili pcuiiry^ and the zeai for reform Issued an endless 
siicccssioi^ of inflaiiomry and deflaitoimry tneasures that perttirbed 
economic life and played a cottspicuotis part in the deidiiic of Spain/' 
A bad economic sysiein. interferencte with and taxation of private 
treasure (sometimes amounting to conflscaiion), a decrease in tlic 
production of tlie mities, and a rise in the expense of mining were 
some of the other causes* 

The Dltt^h Republic 

One of the most important reasons for Spain's fall was the revolt 
of the Spanish Netherlands, .-^ided by England and France, the 
people in this region had resisttxl the potver of Spain. The seven 
northern provinces of die Spanish mortareby in the Loiv Countries 
had drnotinted under the leadcnhip of William of Orange die 
domination of Spain in 1579 and had imiied into a federation called 
the Union of Utrecht. This was the origin of ihc Dutch Rcpiil>lic or, 
to dcsignaie ii more pariicubrlv. die Republic of die United 
Nctherlaucb. The federation was very tfjose+ owing to provincial 
tradition and separatist feeling, and, if a more perfect nnjon had not 
been developed, political disaster probably would have ensued.* 

These seven provinces differed in physical feaiures. in history, in 
economy, and to some degree in language. In the norrheasi, Over- 
Yssel and Groningen were marshy and poorj the Duchy of Gelder- 

* The squihem psil of the Low Conn inter remained aitarbed m rhe Spanisli 
cmwn. ti was caUed ihe Sp^miah NciheiLkud^ and bttr b^.-came modem Belgium* 
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land was a poor coumry but niled by a warlike nobility boiJi poor 
and proud. The province of Utrecht was 3 rormer diocese, seculariied 
by the Ucformatloii. The other three provinces of the Union bor¬ 
dered on the sea* Frieslafid was peopled by a free anti liardy peasantry 
used to n iiKl and tvavc. and iiiiensely democratic in spirit. Hollaitd 
and ZeclatHl were the most im[>oiiant; both were commercial and 
industrial provinces, doniinaicd by the bourgeois patricians of Am- 
stcFflani and other thriving cities. 

Kach province Jtud its own lota I estates, or legislative liody. Munici- 
p;il organiraiion varied according to the province, but in the large 
towns the burgher class tvas predominant. The capital of the con¬ 
federation was n‘hc Hague—tiierally “the Hedge"—where die old 
palace of the counLs of Holland was situated. Leading official of the 
l ounty of Holland xvas die Grand Pemionarv, who w as appointed for 
five years by the {lopular assembly. Nominally ibe Pensionary was the 
ditef executive of the province of Holland only, but owing to the 
prcfKiiideraiice of Holland in the confederation he iiad very great 
infliiente tbroughoin die wfiolr coiintiy. By the F.states Gen¬ 
eral had bfrcouic the ruling iKKly of the reptiidic. Each province had 
only one voice in the delibcTutions, that is to say, the deputies of cadi 
province voted rn hhc. The Estates General directed foreign affairs 
and regulated ni.itiers common lo the Union, but were careful not to 
tiesfiass upon the "states' rights" of the scvctul provinces. 

Chief executive of the uiiitctl ntitdi Republic tvas tiie Prince of 
Orange, who combined tlie authority of commandcr-in-ebief of tlie 
army and flee Land the [iresidency of the state under the titles Captain 
and .Admiral General Stadtholder, both of wbich functions became 
hereditary in Uie House of Orange. Although only seventeen years 
of age wlicit his father, William the Silent, was assassinated, Maurice 
of Nas^n was at once named Siadtholder on the motion of the then 
Grand Pensionary of Hollatid. It was to this rtiler that the Dutch 
otved the liberation of the Netherlands from Spain. He was a great 
commander and civil engineer, whose dikes and canals and causeways 
and siege operations utterly discomfited the Sfiantsh troops. Betvvcen 
ISDI and IDOS his campaigns were brilliant but gruelling. Despite 
his geniu.t, ho welter, the United NcUier lands might have succumbed 
to Spain if it liad not been for tlie intervention of Queen Elliabetli 
nqih of England and Henry IV of France. Disappointing to the Dutch, 
Henry I\' at first did nnt insist on Spanisli recognition of Dutch 
independence wfien he concluded the Treaty of Verv'ins in 15fffi with 
Philip 11, a demand that might have driven Spain to exasperation 
and rendered Henry's domestic difficulties insurmountable. Deserted 
by the Frencb and facing an opjHuient worthy of his steel-—die Ardl- 
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duk<? Albert, son-'in-Istt' of Philip 11—-the young Prince of Ot3.itge 
foughi the Spanish to exhaustion- His own eouiitry was dev'astJH^ 
in the process. Henry IV finally inteivcnHl between the hdligerL'iits, 
and in 1609 a irtice to last for twelve years was signed. In reality it 
was the recognition of Dutch indEpemicnce in all save tJic theory of 
imcrnaiional taw. Witli ihe coming of |ieace llie United XetJicrlands 
rapidly recovered, and its prosperity so/«i astonished Europe. 

Despite niarktrf economic devclopttteiii, there was a consideralde Faeiimai 
interval of political disunity in the Dutch Netherlands, In fact, the 
period from 1609 to 1650 was one of hitter partv conflict- During 
the long war with Spitlj this party antagonism had been latent, for 
the pressing interest was libtn-ty and indc|>cndcnf:c. hut when these 
ivcrcsctiired the ancient facuoml hnstiUty flared up. It was largely a 
struggle over the kind of government. The essential issue hi die 
Diitdt Repiililic was one of political theory and administtutive pnic- 
tice. The firat article of the Onion of IJirct^ht in 1579 had attempted 
to delineate the nature of ihe relationship hetvvceti the various prov¬ 
inces and the central goverument, but tnterprctaiton was so varied 
that differences arose as to states' rights and national sovereignty, mv-r 

Without reference to a supreme judicial body> such as our Supreiue 
Court, or iq civil vor, the Dutch solved the problem of giving si- 
mtihaneous and just exjjrcssion to central and provincial rights. 

This party cleavage was exacerbated by other differences. The 
Orange party, sustained by the army, warlike so far as European af¬ 
fairs were concented, was monarchical in spirit, orthodox Calvinist, 
intolerant in religion, and wanted to establish a state diurch, 'ITie 
oppisition pirty, led by tile Crjatid Pensionary. John of Olden- 
liameveldt, had republican objectives, and was composed of the 
wealthy boutgeoisie, merchants, and the professional class: they 
wished for peace for the sake of trade; vvere tolerant in religious 
policy (for there were still many Catholics m the XctherlantU): 
were opposed to the estahlishmcnt of a state eliurrh; and w'ere 
jealous of die rights and liberties of the provinces and the towns. 

The rivalry of die two panics broke into a flame of enmity over Rt-iigitna 
the difference in TeligioLis policy—an issue to which every other 
antagonijun soon liecameattached on one side or the other. The point 
at issue was wfiether predestination was conditiou.i! or not. and soon 
the province of Holland, under Bameveldt, took up arms to settle the 
quarrel with the other six provinces, ail of which were puHiicatly 
Orangist. Before civil war could break out. the rebellion was sup 
pressed, Bamevcidi put to death, the doctrine of conditional predes- 
linaiion condemned, and a slate Church established {1619), 

When Maurice died in 1625, he was a king in all sas'c the title. His 
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IviJr-broLher and successor, Fredetlck Henry* t!ie son of ^\^JHiani 
the Silenu He easygoing thougli nvi weak. No one was opposed to 
liinL He pleased everyone and antagonized none, so that during the 
twenty-two years of liis rule he contributed lo die popuiarity and 
pcmianencc of die House of Orange. His onistanding achievement 
was the establishment of the Dutch navy, vvliich later od flGSfi) not 
only bm defeated the Hcets of England in a tvar over commer¬ 
cial It i$ signtftaint of the abiding fighting spirit of the Dutch 

that diev opposed to die last the Treaty of ^Vcstphalia in 10-1^. 

Under die reign of William II flhIT—1650) the old aruagonism 
broke out again, but the situation tvas now differentp for die siadt' 
holder was an cnergctzc proiKMicul of absolnic p<nver. a bthef 
atTCOgilicned liy his matriage with a daughter of Cliarles t of Eng¬ 
land. When the burgher Reiuihlioiis stTcnitously op|x>sed his drive 
to be recognized as a king, Williatn 11* with the army behind him. 
arrested the icadeis of tlie Repuhfiain party, htit ins sudden dentil 
from smallpox left the Orange party without a leafier* for his ordy 
son. ^Villiam 111, ivas fcxDini six da vs after his father's demise- For the 
mointiit the party of die F^mtes Wxis triumpliauL Tliis meant in fact 
die preponderanee of Hulkind over all tlie other lirovinces, and it 
was the Grand Pensionary of Holland, Joint De Wiu. who actually 
ntkd the Netherlands for the next twenty-two years (16r?0—1672) * a 
[wnicHi rtdminaiitig in the assassination of the Grand Pemion^irv' and 
die triumph of the House of Orange in the |>crsi>ii of "^Villiatti tlL 
Witliiii two years of De Will's advent as ruler of the United 
Netherlands, a na'ia! war hroke out henveen England and Holland. 
Dutch symfjatliy For Charles 11 was parity responsible* hut the chief 
cause of die conflict was Dutch resentment against the English 
Navigation Act fOctoher 9. 1651)* which forbade die importation 
of goods iniG Ki^gJaucl except in Fnglish vessels and ivas primatilv 
aimed against tlie Dutch carrying tirade. On die high seas the Dutch 
admiraU, De Riiyter and Tramp, split hotiors tviih the English ad- 
mirak Rhtke» hill in die end Kiigbud's superior naval power, the 
AngloSwcdish aUuince, she hosiiUtv of the Fianseniiic cities totvatxl 
Holland, and French nemraliiy spelled the defeat of the niafc]|. 
This external combinaiion reacted adversely upon internal con¬ 
ditions in the Netherlands. Prices rose and hard dmes prei^iled. 
Public opinion execrated John De ^Vitt and looked toward the House 
of Orange for relief. Only the firm support of the Estates General 
kept De Whx in ptiwer. In April 165^, peace was concluded with 
England. De AVitt, threatened by disaffection and a possible civil 
war at home, made humdiating financial and commercial concessions 
to F'ngland* but lie at least preserved his office and remained in 
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power. Witb liie help of a stauncli RepuhHcan biirglier clajs arjtl 
by skilliully utJiizJng; sectional and class aOLa^iusmSt folin De Witt 
once more deviously steered bis way tljroiigb rocks and shoals to 
political masiery. 

Foreign alFatrs. liowevcT, again intnided on De Win's attempts to 
rcsiore commerce and rchabiliiatc finances. Open rupture with 
France impended- Mamrin. having failed to hire Cromu-ell into an 
alliance 'Vith France against Spain, ivas eager to see Faigland conUnuc 
to be embroiled wiiti the Dntdt. After an act of delibcmic provoca- 
lEoii, Mazariti spurned Dutch ob[ectiuns a ltd demanded a "favored, 
nation" conimertrial treaty for France, tvliith die Dutch tverc un- 
willmg to make. 

The death of Cromtvell on September S, Ifi58, came in the nick 
of dine to save the United Nedierlands from the French dtreat. 
Uberated from Kr^lisb t>tanuy on die seas, the Dutch immediately 
mvadefl the Far Fast in defiance of ilie threats of die F.ast India 
Company, and laid the foundations anew of tlie Dutch East India 
Company and the Neiherbiuls’ colonial empire in tlie East Indies. 
Fimhermore, by a nicely timed alliance with the Great Elector of 
Braridcnbnrg against Sueden and a loan to Denmark. |olm De \\'itt 
preserved Diitdi shipping and commerce in the iSaliic. liy IfifiO the 
Dutch were again prosperous and a power to be rcckmicd with 
piUticaily, 

Between IfiGO and 10(18, die pon-cr of John De Witt flourished, 
hut opjiosition was begiiitng to appear. Encouraged bv the Stuart 
Restoration in England, die Dutch Orangists clamored for tlic 
restoration of the staddiolderace in die person of William. When 
William reached eigliiceii years, an age deemed to make lutn eligible 
for the position, the |xiwcrof John De Will, however, was to firmly 
entrenched that Willkim j^ve up his objective temporarily and 
feigned a rcpuldicanisio dun Uc did not feel in order to avoStl 
conflict. 

Wilt s foreign fiolicy at the same time twas a conciliatory one, 
Despite certain very concrete grievances against Mararin's commer* 
dal jMlicy, the Grand Peusiomary conduded an alliance tdth the 
French in April, and the iwn powers were joined by England 
several mondis later. Nominalfy this alltance leas a defensive one 
against Spain but, since Spain at this tinie was too decrepit to hav'e 
been able to make any offensive move, the ettpreuion tvas sheer hy¬ 
pocrisy. Behind the word “defensive" lurked the secret imention of 
France and ilie Dutch Republic topitnition the Spanish Netherlands 
between them, while England was to gel her reward in the Caribliean 
at the ejtpense of Spain. Even Portugal wiu drawn into this network. 
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English colonial atubition, hovvcver, was stronger than Dc Win’s 
willingness lo compromise. WJicn (he Dutch and EngHsh crading 
companies oil tiic coast of Africa entered into hostilities, the mother- 
countries scere drawn iii. Frt>m 1665 to 1667 the svar raged; the stakes 
were ttotiiing less liiai) tJie DuteJt culuttial empire. Again English 
sea fxnrcr w;is viciortous, and at tJie Peace of Breda tlic Dutch Re¬ 
public tvas compelled to reujgriiie England's reientiori of the New 
Netherlands, i.e„ the Duicii territory in Nordi America from the 
f .onnecticut lo the Delaware Rivers, including New Amsterdam and 
New Jersey. The name of New .Vmsterdani was changed to New 
York in honor of Clmrles ll's brother, the Duke of York, later Ring 
James 11. France rcceivcti Acadhi and the Dutch got Surinam. 

At this moment JoJm De Witt was at tlie height of his power. It is 
inic dial the Dutch had lost their colony in North America, but 
tlicy had gained Surinam and retained tJieir colony tn Africa; more¬ 
over, (he Orangists and the Kvpubltcans were in a state of e()uilif>> 
rium at home. The United Provinces seemed to hold the balance of 
power in western Europe, and tlielr economic prosperitv was enor¬ 
mous. Yei the Dutch were soon to bear ilie brunt of a combined 
.Anglo-French assault on their commercial ascendancy, a blow that 
was to make them mere spectators at the eighteenth century struggle 
of France and England for the commercial and colonbl suprenmey 
of die world. 

Despite their evciuua! inferior status, the Dutch did contribute 
much to Western civiliiattcui. In commerce and in industry they 
were among the pioneers of the early modern period. Dutch agrl- 
ciiltuie led in scientific progress: Dutch scientists and matliematt- 
dans were iinefiualcd. In the sphere of maiidme Jaw (he United 
Nedicrhnds uere supreme. In education, the University of l^ryden 
was one of the lead!irg centers of PmtesLam learning in Europe. 

In an the Dutch painters produced some of the world's greatest 
masterpieces, Rubens of the Spnish Netherlands (Belgium) was 
perhaps the most celebrated painter in the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. He svas also a gixxl businessman, "employing a num- 
l)cr of student assistants and accepting numerous lucrative orders'* 
from such influential and tvealthy patrons as Henry IV of France 
and James 1 of EngUud, His 2200 compositions indicate that his art 
was a profitable busjtieis. In the seventeenth century the Nether- 
lanfls was the center ol the school of 'Vealistic" painting. Interested 
more in the ''comnion men” than in the arisiocrais. such artists as 
Jordaeos. D.yid Teniers, Frans H.tls. an<l Rembrandt depicted the 
life of the middle cLissea and the peasants. .As a result, their pictures 
of coutitiy fairs, urban carousals, meetings of grtildsmen, of corpu 
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leni bui^amaiicfs, bcainifuJ landscapes, and stem scenes from thac 
foiiiitain of "nigged iiidividiiaUstii/' tlic Old Testament, give ui an 
excclltmt idea of Dutch burgher life in those golden days. 


Tile greatest tmporiance of the UnltesI Netlicriands lay in the rnieittctuai 
fact that it tvas the only place ivltere omtpkte IntelIcctua! freedon) 
existed. Consixjiieiitly, it hecamc a prominent haven of refuge for 
(| tliiulters of various nationalities wito were oppressed at home. From 
Spain aiut Portugal came ntanv exiled Jews: from Cemiany, Calvin* 
tats; from France. HugiiEnois: and from England. Puritans and Pil- 
^ims. Tlieae pcrseciiied people showed iheir appreciation of the 
j freedom the Dittdi offered by working iiidcfatigahly for the good, 
not only industrially of Holland, but tiuellectually of the whole 
world. Great thinkers were cradled in ilicir foster home. Spinoza and 
Descartes, for example, fottnd in Holland freedom to express ideas 
! that in other coitiiirii'S woult) have been censored or suppressed. 

I French despotism and Diutli oMgarchiol republUranism thus svctl 
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illuiirate die two types of govenunent that accompanied die rise of 
die bourgeoisie in the seveiiiecnrh ceiiuir>'> In ln>th France and the 
Netherlands mercantilism was the accepted doctrine. In France, 
however, eouiiomic interests were in die final analysis subordinated 
to a Slate dominated by a narrow, ambitions ting; in the Nether¬ 
lands die interests of die state were suhordinated to a siiortsightcd, 
selfislt iKiurgvolsie, Therefore, in both countries economic prosperity 
was temporary. During the eighteenth century business leadership 
passed to England, where the middle classes were able to create a 
more workable politkoHnxniomic concept of die state. 
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The Nokthehm an® Kasttux States 

'^HE early modon period was as imponaiit For the history of the stmg^ for 
states of iiorthent and eastern Europe as it was for those of 
centra] and ircstem Europe, and ei|Ual1y eompHcated. In Sweden, 

I>cnitiark, Prussia, Poland, aud Russia, changes took place which 
conditioned their cliaracicr and destiii)' for long years to come, Tlic 
conflict among these states, tvhich ringed the Baltic, was for jxisses' 
ston of as many of die Baltic bttds as possible, an anibitlon in which 
sea power and trade interests were important factors, But ethnic dif¬ 
ference between the antagonists was very much greater than in the 
case of the great rivals in ^I’ostem Europe. The Poles and Russians 
were Slavs; the Letts in Lithuania or Livonia ivere of non-European 
origin; the Finns in Finland were of Ugro-Tariar descent; the Pnia- 
Stans, though originalty of die same stock as the Letts, were heavily 
commiKod with Germans and Slavs. All these peoples bordering the 
Baltic, the Danes and Swedes excepted, were far ImjIow die cufturat 
condition of the w'cstem nadoiu. 

In the three Scandinavian couiuries, Denmark, Stveden. and Nor- 
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way, the Reforntution had st>cni prevailed* Denmark and Nortvay 
were united tiiio a iiiiglekingdom. The Swedish uionarchy was estab¬ 
lished in i52S by Ctiaiavus Vasa (died 156(1) and strengthened by 
the projjcrty conriscatmns connected with the Refonnadoti. 

Poland, W’hich had been united witli Lithuitnia in 1386, until 1572 
was ruled by ihc Jagello kings, but whether Poland w;t£ an heredi¬ 
tary’ or an elective monardiy ivas not clear even to the Ptilci them¬ 
selves, .\ Polish royal election was a sort of donhir auction of iJie 
crown, prtly in public for the benefit of the state, partly in secret 
for tile iidvaiitagc ttf the nobles in the diet who toted according to 
self-interest. The nobles had reduced the people to a wretched con- 
dtiion of serfdom and were ridi, proud, and ignorant. There were no 
commci'ciaJ cities and hence no bourgeois class in the conn try, Tlie 
kingdom was a great, sprawtiug, amorphous mass without natural 
IJOiindaTies. a weaknerss that accentuated Its other weaknesses. When 
House expired in 1,572. Stephen Ratbory of Transylvania, 
bom a Hungarian, got possession of the tiirone for ten years and 
tried to expand Poland low-ard both the Black Seit and tfie Baltic. 
BaiUory conquered Danrig and part of the East Baltic coast but died 
Iwfore he could reach the Black Sea. He was succeeded by three kings 
of the Swedish hotise of V^asa. 

Prussia, originally coju^ucred by the miliLiry crusafting Order of 
the Teutonic Knights between 1220-1283. during which tJic natives 
were brutally subjugated and towns founded by Gemi^ inconim, 
was sti ulartied in 1525. Iti that year the Grandm.Tstei of the Order, 
Albert of Brandenburg, turned Lutheran and converted the coun¬ 
try into an hereditary duchy, which passed to the Margraves of 
Brantlenburg by inheritance in 1618. 

Russia, under the nile (1462-1505) of Imn Vasilet itch If], Duke 
of Moscow’, threw off the Mon^l domination and. by conquering 
and annexing Novgorod and its territory, created a state which, 
bounded by the Don and the Dnieper, was already (ormulable be¬ 
cause of its size and the amhiiion of its rulers. Ivan \'asj|cvitdt IV 
(aar 1533-1584), kiiow-n as '*Tlie Terrible,” was the founder of 
RiLssian domination in /Vtta. and for the first time attracted the at¬ 
tention of w Cl lent Europe to Russia, He is said to have pniposed mar¬ 
riage lo Queen F.Urabcth. HLsson, Fcttdnr, wliodied in 1598. teas the 
last cjsr of the lineage of Riirtk, who fiad founded the Duchy of Kiev 
in the ninth century, wiih which the formation of the Russian state 
began. Fifteen years of anarchy ensued until the dynasty of Rumanov 

acquired the crown tn 1615. 

This period of the Moscow era risen, In tlic fifteenth and sixteentli 
centuries, w-as one of the worst cpoetis in Russian history. The Taixar 
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f»6 Continentai fmperiaUsm in Northern^ Centraij 

yoke bud only reccnily been cast off and its ct'i) influence was stJU 
fell* At the same time there bc^n the Byzantine influence* exercised 
tlirough the Creek Church and the inicmiarriage of die czars wiiii 
princesses of the Greek imperial house* The title of Caesar, corruptctl 
into Czar, lyas adopted and the name for Constantinople was changed 
to Czai^ad (Caesar-city, gmd being die Russian word for city). 
Czars not only laid claim to, l>ut in their ignorance asserted tliat they 
had inherited, the tide and right of succession to the old Byzantine 
Empire after its desinictioit by the Turks in MSS. 

Religiously and culturally Russta was hostile to the West. Kiev and 
die souili of Russia were more cuitmed and enlightened than central 
Russia, tilt Moscotv area, which was the political center of tfic couit- 
uy. Feiif there, except the clergy, could read and trrhe. U is men¬ 
tioned in a siMcentlt century document that out of 115 princes' and 
noblemen's sons only 17 could sign their nanici. The li.tctwardness 
of learning in Russia at this time is iJliisirated by the fact ih.'it tlie 
study of astronomy and cosmograpliy was piohihiled and tliai the 
use of Arabic figures was unknown, 

A diange for jJic licitcr started in the late sixteenth century and 
toiuiniu-d to improve in the century tliai followed. Tiic tieccssiiy of 
ado]>tirig European civilization began to be perceived at Kfoscow, 
and Gcimans, Dutchmen, Englishmen, and Italians ivere invited by 
tile Gram in great numbers as phy-sicians. ardiitecu, engineers, mili¬ 
tary oflicers, etc. In the seven teen tJi century many F.iigltshmcti and 
Scots were serving in tile Russian army or ctnploycd at conn. 
Gradually the more progressive element in Russian society became 
disgusted with the /ksiatic stagnaiimt, and ilic icudency to Etiropean 
civilization was only checked by the traditional prejudice's of die 
czars, 

Sahnary change came with the accession of the Romanov dvnasiy 
in I61S. esjjecially during the reign of Peter the Great (1682-1725). 
True, he did not create the new spirit, but !ic liar] the inteiljgcnte 
and the initiative to shake off traditional shackles and Imldly to pro¬ 
mote western European civiltxaiioit, Peter was an intelligent, strong- 
willed. ami brutal barbarian whose Tartarism wa.s veneered with the 
influence of Vt'estem mdlizatton, Hb determination was to Euro¬ 
peanize Asiatic Russia culliiraily and to mate her a Euro|iean 
power poliitcally. He was determined to make landlocked Russia 
reach tlic sea-—the Black Sea in the South, and the Balric in ilie 
Nortli. For this rea»jn he conquered Azov from ihc Turks in 1696 
and founded St. Petersburg^ (now La.*ningrad 1 in the swamps of the 
Nfv .1 in t703, in order "t« give Russia a wimiosv looking upon Eu¬ 
rope,” For the purpose of educating himself, tie made a journey 
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til rough ticniittfiy lu Hoi laud, during lUe yvars IC97-1098. uiicre 
for a lime he U'orked irt a ^hipyarrl in i(aaiulam (ilic cottage in 
irhkh he dwelt is siilt preserved, and was given to the czar in lBfK>); 
arierwiircls lie worked in Amsterdam and visited [\ligkiul. He rC‘ 
mrneci m kiLssb wiili a great company of foreign urtiKins and crafu- 
men, artists, and military officers, landless anecdotes are told of him at 
this tiiiTC. one that when examining a particularly intricate instru- 
iticnt of torture, he wanted the working ul it iflnsttatcd and teas for 
piiLliitg one of his servants in the maciiinc hut (ortiinaiely was re- 
strained from doing so by tlie slnnked observers with him. Uis lirst act 
after rctuming home was to abolish die dangerous Ijodygnard of 
nohlcs, die .Sirrhst^ which w'ere replaced by an army organized on die 
F.uropcan model. The reform was carried ihroiigit by Ch>rdon. a Scou 
tish officer, 

Meanw'hilc, in 1697, Charles XU had become King of Sweden. 
He was a boy of fifteen. The opportunity to dc’spoil Sweden of her 
continental holdings seemed^to Russia. Poland, and Denmark— 
too great to be missed. In 1700 all three disclosed their designs, Den^ 
mark coveted llolsieiiwCTOttorp; Poland and Russia both wanted 
Livoni. 1 . The young Charles XII ihercuiwn astonished Euto|ic, He 
showed himself to be a demon of war. though devoid of political 
judgment. WiLliiti live mondis Denmark w'as disjHJscd of. and Cliarles 
Xn hastened to Uvonia to confront Peter the Great an<l Aiigiisius U 
of Poland-Saxoriy. With an army of only flfKlO tnen, the daring 
young king disposed of the Russians at Narva late in the year 1700 
and shaltered the Polish-Saxon army at Rig^ shorily thercarter. 

It was then tliat Charles XII made a tual error of judgment. Tlic 
lihcniijori of fjvonia kit him free to choose wJudi of his enemies 
he would now attack—Russia or Poland? The fate of Sweden hung 
upon ttie cliuk'e. and Ctiarica XII made the wrtitig turn in the road. 

Memory of the ancient animosity hetween Sweden and Poland_ 

hatred, nui prudence—impelled him to push (he war with Poland, 
a choice that g:ivc Peter the Cpreai five precious years to establish his 
poiver. Poland collapsed before the Swedish whirlwind. To replace 
hU def£,ited opponent. Charles XII pm a PoUsli noble named 
Stanislaus [.esrezynski upon the vacant throne. Then he committed 
another hlnmler. Instead ol turning to attack Russia, he pnshnl on 
into Saxony in pursuit of the fugitive king. Omc in military ociii- 
piinn of ^xony, the .Swedish soldier king m«v gave the Tito evi¬ 
dence of his madness, for he cherished the fantastic idea of being 
another Gustavus Adolphus and creating anothci Leamie of Prot¬ 
estant Princes agatnsi Catholicism. ” 

Bv this time Euro[jc. in the grip of the War of the Spanisli Sue- 
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cc^iout Iiiid hcguj'i Ui fib^erv-e the ''Xfetmr of the Noith-" TJic Gniiid 
Aili.incei Imllt on a union of Carlioiie ajid PmiesLmt princes, uas 
111 danger of Jailing to pieces, for tlic empire had been invaded 
tiirougb liic baLlv di.Hjr. l^ouis X]V, Iiou'cvlt. welcomed the Swedish 
diversion. At thiscriiioil juncture, ilie Duke of Matlhorough. whom 
Charles XII ardendv ailtiiiretlp undertook a ]x"rs<jnul mis^sion lo the 
ycHuJiiiil Swedish mr^uardi in order to ilivert hi^atiention elM^wficrc, 
III 1707 the herfi of Ulenheiiii anil R^milUe^, during an interview 
with Charles XII in Saxony, smooilih convinced his amhkions lis^ 
teijcr that a far greater achicvcntcOT tJian tlie detlironeiiieiit of Augtnt- 
Ills of Saxony rvoiild be the ovcrtluoiv of the emt and die Swedish 
conejuest ol Russia. 

The Swedish king s^v^ilhiued die !>aii. Central and western Europe 
was siKin rid of his icinpestuous and erratic genius. Tie ev^acuated 
Saxony in Scptejubei, 1707. and after a series of long and hunger- 
ridfLeii rruvrcltcip fiis tFcic^iis in vested Pol cam. Peter ilie Great, timv 
iviih five years iif fireji^iniiioii hdund him. atiacked the exhausted 
Swedes, and tiefore ibikiiess bloited otic die blood of bailie tbai ilay* 
the fate of nordietn Europe and of Ruvsb had been drcidetL This 
Kiission vinory marked the emi of Sivedish greatness. Tlic Russian 
colossus had begun to srir. 

(Uiarlcs XII l!cxJ to Bender in Bessarabia, which was Turkish Ter¬ 
ritory, Ilcre lie pcrsiiadcil the sultan to declare ivar upon Russia, a 
task Tctkiei-ed less difficuU by the sidtan s giievance agaJjm Peter tlie 
Great for the ^i^ure of Aiaw Tlie czar and his army were soon 
irapjied by tlie Turks in \fo1davja bui. Ihitnks to ihe siiggesciun 
Tiiitde by the frarina ilnii he bril>c the Turkish rommander. Peter 
tlic Great was able 10 conclude ilie Peace of Priitli in 1711. Azov sms 
handixt back to ihe H’urkSn but the Russian army went oif un- 
moles icjd. 

Lhidoubtcdlv tins discornfiiure was immedlately responsible for 
Chailcs XI I s insaiiiiv. Tile Peace of Pruiii was almost as grc^l a 
Ut'fcat to Cliarlfs XII as ivaa Poltava. Mu tvai pi'nutkally hvid pris- 
oticf bv tJic Ttirktali govcrnmvm until I7M, u-htji he conirivtd an 
advuniiiititL^ esia|K? ;nui a flramatk Might home ihmiigh Hungary 
and Gcniiany. In the in van time, his cinpjTt* wm being torn apart hy 
Peter tiie Gieat« the !>aiirti. ilie Poles, and Fretierkk WiJliatti ( of 
BmudenhuTg-Prussia. nrspairing ol making gnntl his lu!isc.-s on the 
mainfami, Gharlcs XII. in a blind fury of Tescittmcnt. aitetripteti to 
redeem himself by atuirking Ntinvav. On Deremt>er !t, 1718, he 
was mystcrionslv shot iiefore Fried rich shall, |>crhafw hv an assassin. 
The "Mrtfor of ilir NoTth“ u'as burned out ami the strength of 
Sweden was cx.1iaustcd. Russia was now hidtsputahly the hrst north- 
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cm po^ser whose daTniniozi over the tiititic was incontcsuible since 
the foundation of St. Petersbiii^. In its attempts lo expand eastward, 
however. Russia w-as not so sucecssfuL Tiic Turkisii ttnpire. backed 
by Western fjowers. siijcal in tlie way. 

TttE Ottoman Turks 

The empire of tlic Ottoman Turks reached its maxirnttm power 
under the rule of Suleittijin II (1520-1 . From tfte Euphrates to 

the Danube and from north of the Black. Sea to tlic frontier of 
\{oro<.t:o stretched tlje domain of the Turk. Yet die greatness of 
Turkey had fteen built on a foiindaiton of sand. VYhat stieiigdi it 
had was due to the ablUty of a few* gifted and iittelligeiu sultans, but 
there iras nciitici political nor moral power to ImlsLcr the u'ork of 
iJicsc rulcts. When their strong sultans piissid, the Turks revealed 
their weakness. Favoiitcs of Uic pabcc ran the govern me ni: the 
pnn iiicial governors (pashas) irere rurrupu Proliably liie most stg- 
nihcaiit weakness of the Ottoman Empire was the fact that it was 
iTitniJOscd mostly of unwilling subjects, professing anoilier faith, hat¬ 
ing aitd fearing thdr rulers. Everywhere in the Empire the TurkisJv 
troops, still ejcceJIenc ivarriors, held these petrpics in suhjectitm. ff 
iiii moles ted by outsiclt ptnvers. the Turks might have been able to 
Isold their own for centuries, bm at a time when groivtiig nations 
were seeking t^'liat tlicy considered their logical boundaries, Turkey, 
like Poland, could not hope to resist ilicir ctictoachment, Turkey, 
after her repulse at die gates of Vienna in 1(58.1. w'as on iJie defensive. 
The question of witat tvas to become of Turkey' arose to plague the 
diplnmacs of F.iirof>e, Thus the Eastern Question was Imnt. 

The decUtie of Turkey during the early modern period affected 
the fonunes of Europe's Icadttig states. Her Hrsi attack on iheir 
strategic ouipTsi of defense, Vienna, came in I52y, While this foray 
into Europe was being made, Turkish sea power was clinching die 
dominion of the eastern Mediterranean, and tiic coasts of Italy and 
Spain w'cre being hamssed by a captain-general of die Turkish navy, 
one Hyradtn Barbarossa, or Red Beard. The capture of Duda-Pesdi 
(Ofcnj in 1510 left Vienna as the sole Christian bulwark in soutii- 
eastent Europe, 

Fortunately for Europe, the great spirit of Turkish conquest 
expired widt the death of Suleiman II in 1586, when he ivas on liis 
third campaign into Hungary, By 1572, Turkish sea power was de¬ 
stroyed at larpanto, and by IfiOfi most of the fortresses had fallen 
into the hands of Austria, which thus by slow but sure stages grad- 
iiatly acquired full possession of Hungary once more. Happily, too, 
for EurOjie, Sultan AmuratJi IV (Sultan 1622-1640) during these 
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years was eiigJij^ed iti vtar with Persia, and lie and lus sLicfiessor lei 
the Balkans atone. In tJie ensuing yean, liiiwever, .Austrian lyranny in 
Hui)p[ary' made adherents lot the Turks there, anti the upshot was 
another Turkisit invasion of Austria in Vienna, tinder siege by 
the Mohajjitiiedari hordes, was saved through ttic lieroism of John 
Sohicski, Ring of Poliind. Tills repulse sccnretl l>oth Germany and Sobir^tf ttopt 
Austria from lurihev Turkish assault. In Hungary, how ever, the war 
ctmtimied. and it was not luiul lt»86 that Buda-Pcsiti was rceovt-red. 

At the same time V enice. Iwlf somnolent tor decades, awakened 
and reiieived tier uiicietit struggle agahisi tlic Turks. After the loss 
of Constaiumopic in t2fil. she siiU ruled over the most imptirtatn 
islands in tlie Aegean, l>nt dieae jKissessiuiLs had lieea gradually lost 
to the Turks in the (ilteenth and si^ieentll cenfiiries. In KilH-lOfth 
tlic Vcneiiaiii made a deteimineil effort to recover tticir .Aegean hold* 
ings. but their navv svas no match for the Turks, and after two Ka 
fights they' gave up their tlieam of a retionstrutted V^enetian emptre 
in I he eastern Mt'diterraneait. It w.t5 the dcatii-flurry of Venice. 

Henceforth slie aurvived in a state of suspended animation until 
Naisolcoii destroveii the V'enetiaii Republic in 17^8. 

For a brief spell, under Mtistapha II. in Turkish vigor frorr of 

seemed to have revived. \V'Ticn. however. Prince Eugene became 
commandecdn-chief of tlie Austrian armies, the war wiili the Turks 
was soon liquidaicd. By the Peace of Riirluwiu (Januarv, 161)9). 

Atisu'ia acejuired complete possession of Hungary and Transylvania, 
wditch were uniter!: Venice received the Morea; and Peter the Great, 
wJio had Ids own war tviili the Turks, got A- 4 ov. Henceforth Turkey 
ceased lo be the terror of Europe and especially of Austria .md Hun¬ 
gary; Russia was destined to take her place. 

CoNnSENTAL hlPBRlALlSM IN CEVtItAI. AM* ElASTESN EtTROPE 

The emergence of Russia as a partially modem i?.cd state and as a nur 
factor in the atfairt of Europe was one of tfie significant det eJopments 
of the eighteenth fciiiury- Peter the Great was largely responsible for 
this teortcniaiion. As ,in itidispensalile prelude to In* plan to bring 
his couinrv closer cuhuraHy and territoriaJty u> Europe, he tried to 
reconstruct its ecoiiomv and soiiety on a "W esiem basis.* He aln) eni' 

Itarked on a program of expansion, to the west tosvard the Baltic, to 
the south toward the Black S^^a with the Meduerraneun beyond, and 
to the east tow’ard the Pacific. Otic of his aims was the ace^uisitiiin of 
a “witidow,” or all-year port, which would free Russia frtJtii a vir- 
luaJly land locked imprisonment, by briiiRing her into closer touch 
commerrially and culturally with ilie outside world. 

* 5ee jip- Cfi—tiS, 126—127. 
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TJierc ^vcre orhcr iriotivcs rliat lecl the cTiar toward expansion> One, 
pcrJiapj u-as picstigc'< lie, like riHJist rulvM a I tiiis period, was iri’ 
fluenced, consciously or unconsciousky. by tJic iinperi^ism and glory 
of Louis XfV. Tlirougli the exteusiou ot Russian authority in ihc 
Dalkans. the atar might ex cmually auftiirc Clumtautiiiuplc and sue* 
cectl to the iluone of the By/aiiiine Caesan. A!au, by so doing. Jit- 
would be etialilrtl u> emailctjsate the brother Shits of southeaxern 
Europe from Turkish uverlords!i ip. FuiUtcrmore, the Greek OrtJ-io- 
dox Christtatis, co*reUgicinists ol' the Russians, would Ire freed from 
the rule i>f tJic Moslem. In .r way, the Near Last, in view of iJic de* 
clinc of Turkish power, seemed to afford tlie most toiisenicnt op|>or* 
tunity foi Russian imperialism. Victory was Mhislve. however, for 
alrhouRh Peter took the Black Sea ptjn of A/jjv front tiie riirks in 
IfilXl. be lost it to iliem in 1711 I [is (hiUcv of exfxinsion in tbe south 
Teas iiiconcIiLsive and it remained for his successors to pursue his iiiins 
with greater eRcci, 

While Peit-r was thus shifring tits country’s center of trTas iiy to the 
.Near East, his eiiiissarics were l>usi!y eug;i|;^ in planting the Ritssiao 
eagle on the shores of the Pacific and in establishing treaty rctaiions 
svitJi China. This eastivarc! movement, motivated largely by the de¬ 
mands of the fur trade, rvas also inHticncctl l>y the crar’s detemitna* 
lion to reach the Pacific, Therefore, he commissioned Ueriiig, a 
Danish navigator, lo ascertain wbiuhcr Asia ivas joined to .America, 
III carry ing out this pro)ef t, Ileruig discovered Alaska and paved the 
way for Russian expnsion in NorlJi America. Other Russian expe¬ 
ditions cxploicfl the coasts and waterways of the Far Fast from the 
Arctic region to the {apanc^ archipelago. Meanwhile, Peter even 
contemplated the (xnuiuesi of the TnmsCaspian area and Persia for 
tJie purpose of establishing att approach to, and trade relations with, 
India. 

Peter rliv Great's death in I72ri interrupted Iwih his refomi pro- 
gmm and his pdides of expansion. A line of weak rulers and an in¬ 
ternal strugsk fietween the “liberals." those wfio favored Peters 
plans, and their opponents, the conservativt's, feojjartliierl the pro* 
gram of the great cBJr. After a period of disorder and uncertahuv. 
rlicrc finally emerged anoilier strong figure, in some respetTs a spir¬ 
itual successor of Peter—Catherine the Great, Emptnss of Russia 
(17G2-I7jlf>l. Tile German-born wife of the insignificant Peter Til 
w-as a woman of dominaiing personality, sensuous, autocratic, and 
able. She. after the murder of tier husband, became the ’‘Autocrat of 
all the Rijssias," ,ind pmeeeded to rt-csiabHsh the prestige of the 
crown and to sfKinsor a program of imertml reforms.* it wyis in ihe 

* For QiiJscftjji?*! rtftifmi, vtt p, 127. 
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realm of foreign aifai», however, that CHtlicrinc was most successful- 
I'locbiming that ‘Vai against Turkey is iiiy historic nitssioi)/‘ she 
encouraged an aggressive policy in ihc \ear [iasL A Russian protec* 
tumte was csialjltslietl over Geotgia, 
in ftic Cautasm iiiountaiiis, Inar* 
nititeiu W'arlare was carried on 
against the Turks, but Imcruatiotial 
coni plications in cvmi^U Euro|>e de¬ 
layed a decisive success in die Near 
East until 177-1. 

Cciitial Kui' 0 |X' was ilirow-i) into 
turmoil as a. result of Utc growing' 
pains of Piijssia. The history of ibii 
state in the eighleentli centm^ was 
inHuenced large I) hy iwn kingv— 
the domineering Frctlcrick M'il- 
fiam I fking 1713-1740) and his 
enlighicncrl son. Frederick 11 (king 
1740-17801, Tlie funner, academi- 
raily ignorant hut ciiergciically 
able, heified to pave the way for ids 
britliaiu successor Ity hiinriing up a paiemal despnitm administcretl 
by an cfliciern hnreaufTPty’. Mfo. fit- left a weU rilled treasury, a stnmg 
standing aTTuy, and a tradition of militarisni strengthened by his ac* 
quisitton of Swedish Pomerania as a Tewarrl for interv'ention in the 
Great Moithmi l\br. Know n as ihc "BaiTack Kijib.*’ Frederick Wil¬ 
liam was filled with contenipi for his son's predilection for culture, tn 
tile form of miisii', litetature, and French fashions. Numerous quar¬ 
rels resulted fmm I lie king's aitetnjH lo leforra Ills heir. "You know 
s'cty w'ell." he informed the youth in I7Ii8, "that 1 t:annot stand an 
effeminate fellow* s^'ho has no manly tastes, ivlio cannot ride or shoot 
(to his shame lie it said!), is untidy tihout fds person, and wears his 
hair curled like a fool insteail of mi ting it: and tliat 1 fiave con¬ 
demned all these things a thousand times, and yet there is no sign of 
improvement." Despite his father's coercive discipline, which in- 
rlulled uncongenial service in the army and even imprisonment, 
Frederick persisted in an intcIlc-ctiiaT and mltural preporatioo that 
cnahled him to hcfomc one of the outstanding rulers of his dav. 

The reign of Frederick the Great svas to be die most brilliant, per- 
hap, of all Prussian kings. Although reiaming hti iniellectiuil and 
artistic iiitcresis. he combined a domestic program of reform with an 
aggressis'c foreign policy.* It was in the latter sphere, however, that 

* For Fretkrick'i imtrmil ivL>niu, lee pp, 1S&.-126, 
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lie was to achiev e his most signal successes. Tile first year of his reign 
presented him with an opportunity to strike under favorable con¬ 
ditions at Austria, the chief obstacle to Prussian hegemony in tlic 
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GciiiianJes. From that pou'er. he secured tlie rich province of Silesia, 
l»ut he vvas forced to devote mucli of his attention during the balance 
of hU reign to the preservation of this conquest, 

AMtth in the Austria, despite occasional defeats and other vicissitudes, expe- 
ricnccd something of a renascence in the eiglitcentli cenuirv. Charles 
VI. the Holy Roman emperor (1711-17-10). endeavored simulta¬ 
neously to consolidate his authority in Austria and to increase his 
prestige by advcutuioits ft^eign poHttes. As a result of the Treaty of 
Ihrcdit. Austria liad obuiued from Spain the Spnish Netherlands, 
Naples, Milan, and Sardiiiia. Later Charles agreed to grartt Philip V 
reco^tition as king of Spain in exchange for the island of Sicily, 
which was to be taken from the Duke of Savoy who was to be given 
Sardinia and the title of king as compensation, TJii?se arrangements, 
so favorable to Austria, were displeasing to Philip's spouse, Eliza- 
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bcth of Pumu. Slir desirctl to provide Ucr Don Carlos with a de¬ 
sirables priiidpality in Italy; ibcrcforc abc was on ihc watdi for a 
cliance to upset these setLleinciits respecting this couiiiry. 

The War of the Polish Succession (173ld736) presented that op- 
portiinitv. This struggle rose out »t the attempt of Ijjuis XV of 
Prance to restore his rather-iti-latv, Suiiislaus Lcszciviiski, to the Po¬ 
lish throne. Itiasmuch as Austria joined Kussia tit resisting a French 
solution to the Polish <|uesuoii. Spain hastened to tear up titose parts 
of the Treaty of LUrcelii which dealt with Italy. France, in ne^ of 
frien<b« was virituilly forced to aaptiest e tti the S|>ani$]i designs. Thus 
a tvar ties clo|>e<l with Austria and Russia on one side, and France 
and SjMui on the other. After several years of indecisive hghting and 
fruit loss ncgaiiaiions, a settlement was reached at Vienna. By the 
terms of lids agreement. Austria consigned Sicily and Naples to Don 
Carlos who, in retuni. telinquislied his claims on P.irma and Tus¬ 
cany. Tims the yoiinser brandi of the Iktutbons was enthroned in 
the so-railed Kiiigdoin «f the Two Sicilies wlicre it remained until 
jtsevpuision by Gariltaldi in I8f*n. The Polish tlirone. however, went 
to ilic Russian protigi'. .\ugiistus III, son of ati earlier king. Stanis¬ 
laus Leszc/ynsti was forced to content himself witli tlie pairiraony of 
the Duke of l.orrame who took Tuscany by way of Hntipeiisalion. 

As the reign of Cliarlcs VI dresc to .i close Utcre seemed little t<t 
show for his exertions. His aggressive policies in Italy, tn Poland, and 
at die csjteiise of the Turks, against whom the Austrians had a hard 
time to hold their own, had borne little fruit, rhe cmjieror, ivho 
had no son, ho|X'd to secure the jticccssion of his daiightei. Maria 
Theresa. to his .Austrian domains, as w'cll as to (ioliemia and Hun¬ 
gary. hv means of the Pragmaiit Sanction. By this code he souglii to 
ensure her inlieriiancc legally. Appros^l of this arrangement was se¬ 
cured from neightxrriiig pow'cts. iiicUnliiig Prussia, by persuasion and 
briberv. f n addition, his daughter s marriage was arranged to Francis 
of Lorraine, who in 1715 w.is elected Holy Roman emiieror. 

Nfaria Tlicrcsa. Queen of Bohemia and Hungary and .ATChdttrhess 
of .'Vnstria (17-10-1780). w.is fully qualified to he a contemfmrary 
and rivTil of Frederick the Creai and Catherine the Great. Kodowed 
with fletcrmination, energv, atul common sense, if not originality, she 
uiitlcrtook to preserve and to strengthen her bt-tediLary claitn. She 
was handicapped bv the lack of iintiotial aolitlariiy. ruling, in fact, 
over a miscellany of Gcrmatis, Czechs, Magyars. Slavs, and lialLan*. 
Nevertheless, w'hen her dominions were attacked hy most of the 
greiit powers ot continental Europe, she succeeded in fusing her 
heterogeneous siiltject-peoples into a compact unit caftable of re¬ 
pelling the invaders. 
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The V 1 .HT of the A«itriiin Siiecei^sidii f] 710-17 J8) ^'•'4is Europe's 
r«pon^e to ]litf problcns in Vienna as biid-Umigry udj^hl:K>r3 

jjetceivcd an opportuiiiiy to [lc$pnj] tJic young ruler. Spain waiucd 
Jier Italian pos^sessioiis; Frarife coveted the .Xustrian Xetheflands: 
the eleciors oi Saxony and Bavaria, both relaxed lo Maria Theresa 
by marriage, tJaimed Maravi;i anci Hoheirna rcspceiivcly. Frederick 
of Pi'ussia, hoiiVCVei% wms liei' inosE dangeitnts ath'eiSiirv. [mriiediateH' 
after die death of Cliailcs VI, he artnnged mirkTvtaiidings uitli 
France and Uavaria lor die dLsinciiilicriiietu uf ilic It:t1>sbiipg realin. 
Prussia wm to rtxt^ive Silesia: France was to secure compensation in 
die Ausirian NetlierUfids^ and die Flet u>r of Bavaria to tie de- 
rated tu the tliroiie of die lioly Roiitaii Empire^ 

Frederick's, seizure of Silesia in l>ecejiilicr^ 1710, fo! lowed by de^ 
cbive dcfeat$ of the Aiistriam* precipitated fhe conflict, Fremii and 
Bavarian troops invaded Austria and Ikdicmia. Spain, ^lill obsessed 
wilhexpnsion jn Italy, atiadied the Ansiriaus tliereand tluis tiieigeti 
the War of |enkiiis' Far w itii this greater struggle. Great Britaiti, on 
the other liand. preferring a coutmetnal babiiec of |Hnver, and al¬ 
ready at ivar wiUi Spinn. btL^ime an alJv of Atistrk. Saxtmvs Sardinia, 
and the Dutch NetberLntds. joined the anti-An^Eriati but 

the First iivo-n;iiiird were evetiiually [icrsnaded by Austria tn wiili- 
draw^ fiotn tJie cnnibai atid the Dutch refuied to do more dian rertuiin 
on d>c defensive. Maria Theresa, undaunted by tlic stTcngxli and 
ntimher of Fier enemies^ appealed to fiec Magyar snlijec’ts in Himgarv 
who helped lier to place tiew' armies in tfic held, Kesigidng hersdl lo 
the tciiipsnirv kiss of Silesia, she nmitigcd a separate fx'‘:iee u itU I-rcd- 
erick by mnceding liini iku province in 17 IB. This deseruoii ]iis 
allies bv the [hnssiaii king enabled tlie Xitstriaiis to more than linld 
dieir own wirh ilic reinaifukr of their enemies. The conflict, char¬ 
acterized by liostiLitiia carried on stmnhaneously in Nmih America, 
in ItuUa, tn the Netheilainiv, in Italy, in the Ciemiinlies, and on the 
seas, dragged on three rnore years. By I7 ^8. hoveever, hmli sides, teni* 
prrarily worn outp vvere ready ro dij^ioiiiiiiiic Jimt ill tics. 

Pe^u:e was rcsiorcd in 171ft by I lie ireades of Aix-ladiapelle, These 
provided fur ihe retiim of all territorial coiu|iiesrs, with the extep 
don of Silesia tvhich ivas rcmineil by Pnissia. I he pjwers cxin.^tctutxl 
to the Pragmatu- Saiiriion and to ihc dectioiL of Maria Tlierc^sas 
husband as Holy Roinau emperor fwfiieh had taken place bi 1715), 
Austria rdiuqiiished Parimi and certain -Jtber Italian {xissesaiojis to 
Spain, and made sortie iniiiur cessions it> Sardinia.' TFic war bad 
Failed to solve the broader isnies at stake, s.ueh as the question oE 

^ For a of ihr lohmliil ajpoci of iht War of ihn Autstriaii SuJXOMon 

and lUc pcucr whirJi lolEnweil. p 'Jh 
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Au5tri>Prii3tstan ri\4i]r>' in the Gcrmaiiies, the future of Ii;4ly, and the 
AngloFrerjc:h ducJ for colonial and commercial supremacy. In many 
respects the jjeace uas as iinsaiisfactory as the tvar. It was. in fact^ 
little more iJian a truce. Responsible statesmtTi, regarding h as such, 
prepared for ttie next war* which they especced to break out $000* 
Maria riicicsa. imrecoiiciled lo her loss ol Silesia, inaugurated a 
cornprehctisivc progratii of rcformi desigfuxl to sti'cngthcn Iter realm 
for the impciiiUttg struggle. AdmiuiMrative conttLpl iv^ centralized: 

rcFortiiSp designed to augment stale revenuCp uTre introduced; 
agrtcidtLirc was encouraged: and the army was strengtheited. 

With the aid of her aide diplomaimp Priuce Raunitz {1711- 
Maria Theresa tcamstrtit ted Austria's diphnimtic btdwarks. 
Louis XV of Fraure iras approaclied through liis riiistressp Madame 
dc Poiiipadourp and p^istiaded that his best interests lay in an alliance 
with Aii&tria. a tradiiional enemy of the Bourbons, as a preaudon 
against further expansion lu Prussia. Hizahcth. the Russian czarina, 
f^ersonatly atiLigonlstic to FtedcricL and s^uspicious ol his {Hdicics, 
also joined the atiti-Prussian bloc. This ■\u5tro-Franco-Russiaji coali- 
tioii* fioniciimci tiiinvn as the "lUiiniiz alliance.'" a grave tnemice 
to Priwid's security. Great Britain, how'ever, ever Inutile to France, 
and still tk'voted to ilie principle of a coniii^ental equilibrium, 
shifted sides and now lupportctl Fredetirk. These reversals of policy^ 
the HalMhuT^-iioiiilion allianccp and the Atiglo-Prussian cnientCp 
c:mic to be designatetl as the Diplomatic Resoludon. 

Prussia look the initialise in jjicci pi taring the Seven Years* War 
(1 TTiti-ITfiS). ITcderkkv despite fiis Mmited resources as compared 
wndi the tuanpoiver and w^eaJtfi of lii$ enemies, assumed the offensive 
by seizing Saxony. Tlte duratioii ol the "war w'as dotninate^i by the 
attempts of his enrmies to Sfpicere [lis kingdom into !iiibmis?«ion. He, 
hfiweverp at ihe tieari of a splendid amiv* ciijoyjtig the tuner lines* 
and assisted by Brirtsh ritiaiicial siibsirlies, was able to stand off his 
ejittiiies largely through lii$ own military getiiiu. Nevenheless. hia 
cause looked hopeless when, despite Ijrilliani victories and occasioual 
tlefeatSp Jiis enemies pressed lor ward steadily From all directions. Ber¬ 
lin was taken by the Russians in l7fjlL and Hanover was saved 
from the French tiy the energies of his nephew, the Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick. He could maintain tiis armies iti Uie field oiilv by recruiting 
prisoners of war capturi^d from the enemy. The desertion of the 
British, tvho had defeated the French in India and Canada and now 
disLonutiMetl ihe suffsidies. W'os anoiher iTUshmg hlotv_ Then his 
enemies weTe.srreugihciicd as a result of the Family Coriq^et (17^1), 
a ckfemive alliance o( die three Bourlwu kingHfump Prance, Spain, 
and the ttvo Sidlies, In I762„ Spain came into the tvar against Prussia. 
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ConEronicd by tiic prospecu oT uvcr^vhclmin;^ defeat, Frederick 
was saved by a fortuitous circumstance. In 1762, the Czarina Eliza¬ 
beth, Jits bitter enemy, died, and vvfis succeeded by Peter III. a mad- 
man, who ivas, however, a great admirer of the Prussian king's mili¬ 
tary prou’css, The new czar deserted his allies and offered to support 
Prussia. Hy this time, most of die Ijelbgercnts were hopelessly war- 
ueary and agreed, therefore, to the treatv of Hubenusbiirg f! 763). 
Kelitcianily. Maria 'I hercsa acknowledged again the ude ol Fred¬ 
erick to Silesia. L.nu:r, tu the same year. Great Britain made jx-ace 
wiUi France and Spain by the Treaty of Paris.* 

Tlicreafier. ihe great coutineuia! poi^’ers, etccept for an insig- 
nifiGiMl dispute lictwecn Austria and Prussia over B.iv,sri 3 {1777- 
1771I). derbively known as tfic “Potato ivnr.*’ preserved peace among 
themselves until the ititeniational convulsions of the period of the 
French Revofiiiion, During the generation after 17G3. Poland and 
Turkey became the chief sacrificiai ofFcrinRs upon the altar of the 
contiricntaf imperialism of Russia. Austria, and Prussia. Fninre, 
esihansted and embarrassed with domestic difficulties; Spin, weak 
and decadent, and Great Britain—preoccupied with economic and 
colonial problems—exerted comparatively little influence for the 
lime being on the course of intcmaiiouiil events in eastern Europe, 

Poland was die logical, tf perhaju not legitimate, prey of more 
jxiwcrftil neighbors, i ter area, second only to that of Russia, con¬ 
sisted of a level plain, unshielded by natural fiomicia. The popula¬ 
tion was predomiiiaiuly Polish, but ilieic were iinassiuiilable minori¬ 
ties of Germans. Russians, Lithuanians, Riidienians. and fe^vs. Re¬ 
unions dissension was common for the Poles were Roman Catholics, 
whereas the Germans W'Cie diicfly Lutheran, and the Russians were 
Orthodox- An aitii^uated social system and a backivaid ctx>notny lin¬ 
gered. ill whicJi a ruling arisioctrur of l.'itl.OOO Poles controlletl alxim 
fourteen million serfs. Tlicre was scarcely any middle rlayy , and i(ic 
country's extremely limited trade was conducted ebiefiy by Germans 
and jeivs- 

Thc political system of Poland w-as almost a standing Invitation to 
foreign inierveiitioji. It was an aristormtif ollgtircliy, wbiili foiiiul 
its eliief expr^ion in a diet tJui represented oulv tlic iioliles. Tliis 
l>{xly‘s aiJthotiiy was euiasculaicd by the hhcrurii veto, by which any 
member could block Jegislaiioii or dissolve tlie chamber by .a single 
advensc vote. Since unanimity was virntally utiatiainabic. the diet 
beked positive authority: on tlic other hand, it had vast negative 
power bv s iniic of the fact ih.'u the king was powerless to enact laws, 
impose taxes, or ekebre war. witlioin its consent. The kingsliip was 

* For (nroniiaiion nDKCminit ibis wdlrrncfif. itr pp. 
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clccuve aiid tva;; usually sold by Lite nobles lo tlic highest bidder^ A 
candidate often found it necessary to dindtiish stUl further the au- 
Lhortiy of ilie crown by Braiitisig additional {rriviltges to the sellisfi 
nobles. Frequently, the nobles chose a foreigner as their king, be- 
cause his igiioraiu'e of Polish conditions i von Id assure feeble rule or 
because he'svas the candidate of a iieigblwring fjovver that liatl gen¬ 
erously distributed bribes among tJic electors. MonarcUs so chosen 
usually pursued policies benericial to their sponsors rather than to 
Poland; they were wedges for the traiisplanuitjun of international 
aiitagontstns into Uie heart of Poland. 

Poland Jiad long been a center of internatiotial intrigue. A roll- 
call of her kings testified to tliis fact; , a Frendimaji, a Htm 
gariaii, three Swedes, one or tw'O Gallophil Poles, two Saxon Kings 
noiiitnatcd by Austria, and fuially die cUscarded lover of the Em¬ 
press Catherine of Russb—sudi were ilie men upon ivliom during 
the last iii'o centuries of ‘independence’ the oligarchy conferred tlie 
dubious honour of the Polish crown,'* * Prior to the middle of the 
eighteendi centurv. France. Austria, Sweden, and Saxony luid found 
Poland a fertile Field for diplomatic interference, Prussia and Russia, 
how'ever, were more dangerous to Polish hide jit: ndenec. The former 
aimed at securing die Polish provinces on the lower Visitib. which 
separated East Prussia from the balance of iJie country: Russia de¬ 
sired to secure the bulk of Poland as a sieppiiig stone into die licaxi 
of the contioeiu, Austria, on the oihur hand, preferred an imie* 
pendent Poland, under the rule of her the Elector of Sasuny. 

Until 1763 the powers co-openucd in preserving ,i sort of inter¬ 
national equilibrium in Poland. A crisis in tliat year revealed a lapse 
in the puliev. At tiiat time Russia and Prussia, hoping to steal a 
nuirdi on Aiiscria, France, and otlier interested parties, combined 
lorces to place Oitherine's protC'gt:-, Stanislaus Poniatowski. on die 
throne, made vacant by the death of Augnstiti Ill. A number of 
Polish nobles, invoking die help of .\usma, Saxony, and France, 
organized the Confedcraev of liar, and tried to kidnap the new king. 
Then a Russian arniv. sent by Quherine, defeated the forces of the 
Confederacy, captured Cracow, and threatened to solve the whole 
PoHsli question imilateraUy in favor of Rnssi.i. Whereupon. Frin«, 
disinclined toward open intervention, incited the Ottoman Empire 
to ivar against Russia. Catherine's troOjis. however, cxjwlled the 
Turks from the Crimea and overran Moldavia and Wallachia. 
By 1770. it appeared as though Turkey, like Poland, was going to be 
dismembered ai die behest of Catlierinc, 

‘ Slarrioit. J. A, R.. Hifiofitat Proiiktiiit of thr Euroftfon Ctimmonmealthf 
p. 157. 
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Ptus^i^ and Austria did not ^'aiit Russia to overturn the baTance 
of ijowo- in eastern Europe at the expense ot Polajid and Turkey. 
Therefore I'rcderiek revived an old projeei—the partition of Poland. 
He perceived that in a tlircc-jxjtver divi&ion of tfiL-t iiiifaTtiinate eoini- 
iiy the conllictiit;^ interests of Russia, Prussia, and Austria could he 
liarnionized. BribL-rf by generous slices of Poland. Russia, he be¬ 
lieved. would aliaiidon tier plan to coilc^iier die Dttoman Empire; 
Austria, if granted compeiisaiion. would consent to tttc Russian ad- 
vaiicci, A^ .1 lewMrd for his services in maintaining the balance of 
power, Frederick projjosed to take a share of Poland. In February. 
1771 , he wrote to his minister in St. Petersburg: “You will yourself 
feel that an acc]nisiiic)ii of this sort coiiki not gh'e iimlnage to any¬ 
body: that the Poles, the only people w'lio have a right ui rotttplaiii. 
do not desene to be humoured by ciiJier the Court of Riissb or 
myself, considering the conduct they arc pursuing." 

Catherine, domaiidiug the largest aliarc. and Maria Tlrcrcsa, as¬ 
serting that she "Imri no desire for Polish territory and [tliat she] 
regarded Frederick's scheme as iminoral" acquiesced in the desi.^n 
of the PrussUit king, 'rliercuptm, the monarchs, acting simulu- 
neotuly m 1772 , in accordance with the prior agrcemcni among 
themselves, seized their sliares of the Ixxrty. Russia secured ilie 
eastern jxart of Lithuania: Austria obtained Galicia (except Cta- 
cow): ami Prussia iiimexc<t an area, excluding Danzig and Tfiorn 
which linked her directly wdUi East PnissU, PoUnd h»t une-filih of 
her population ant! oiie-fourth of her area. Neither France nor Eng- 
lar^ saw fit to exercise a restraining inauence oti behalf of Poland 

The first partition of Poland did iioi check C-adicrine's drive 
yunst ihc Otmman Empire. On the other hand, the weatnesses of 
the latter, with iis non-Jioniogeiicous population, its poUtiial de- 
ceutmliratton, ns litignistic and religious divisions, and its cultural 
decadence, ivcre incentives for redoubled efforts o» tfie part of the 
Russians. Turtisli resjsuincc w'as overcome and in 1774 iJjc p^i-te 
was compelled to accept ihc Treaty of Kilcliuk-Kainarji By the 
terms of this settlement, Turkey ceded Azov to Russia- ™vc her 
valuable commercial righis in the Black Sea; recognized the virtual 
independence of tfie r.ruuca: and granted tire czar protective ri^Ius 
over certain Chnsirons living in lurkey. Nine vears later 

TYuk"! ^ csmhhshed, rather jiorteotously for tJic 

I Urks. ^ naval base iit ScbJistopol. ^ 

Austria regardeti this vast extension of Russian auHioritv as tnimi 

to her own welfare. Joseph II, Marta Theresa's son. bLmc em¬ 
peror and co-regciu Wttb lus moilicr (l 7 G,'j^l 7 !> 0 ) and wanted to 
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HnbsbtJT;^ empire. Catherine, (ksirom of avoiding war with Ans* 
iria, made a propoiaj to Joseph for a joint Austro-Russian partition 
oi the European portions of the Ottoman Empire. .-According to tlie 
terms of tliis agreement. Russia was to obtain the northern shore 
of the Black Sea as far iresi as Odessa, and Austria was to receive 
noithern Serbia and Bosnia. Moldavia, Waiiacliia, and Bessarabia 
(rq;;ions whii ludaj^ totmiitite the bulk of Rumania) were to com¬ 
prise an indefiendeni state, called Dacia, under .Austrian proteetton. 
The balance of the Balkan jrcntrisula was to lietonie an independent 
Greek empire, svith iis capital at Consiaiuinople, and tcirh a Russian 
prince, under Russian protertion, as its ruler. Joseph II, perceiving 
tlic advantages of a proiett that w'oiild enable him to get a share oi 
'1‘iirkey and that would isolate Prussia, his chief ctieray, accepted 
Catlierine’s proposal. The two sovereigns, leaving Frederick out in 
the cold, soon attacked Turkey. 

Catherine and Josepli, however, were un,iblc to carry out tllcir 
plans, rntssia, diitapproviirg their ambitious designs, encouraged 
Sweden, Russia's old rival, to declare war in 1788 irjwu the crartna's 
empire. Furthermore, Great Britain, arranging a triple alliance, con* 
sistiiig of Prussia, the Duirh, and herself, seemed on the point of 
attacking Russia. Still more damaging to the partition design was the 
defeat by the Turks of the Austrians, who were now driven back 
across rhe Danube. Joseph's premature death in 1790 ended the 
scheme, for bis successor. Leopold U (1790-1792), abandoncfj the 
Rrissiatt altiancc, made peace witlj die aultan, and re-established 
Iricndly relaiiom widi Ihrissta, 

Russia, in victv of the Austrian defection, of anti-Russian move¬ 
ments in Poland, and of the crisis in the West that was rising out of 
the French Revolution, deienuined to Ictpiidate her war tvitli Turkey. 
She consentctl. therefore, to the Treaty of Jassy (1792) . by which the 
terms of Ktlchuk-Kainarji were confirmed. A small slice of Ttirkisli 
terriior), between the Bug and die Dniester rivers, went to Russi,!. 
Thus Catherine, even though frustrated in her ambitious design, 
retained for Russia a favorable position in the Near F-ast. 

The Polish question still baflierl the chancelleries of Europe, 
While the Russians were fighting the Turks, Prussia had endeavored 
to check their advance ill Poland. To this end Prussia signed in 1790 
a defensive alliance with Poland, which guaranteed the biter's integ¬ 
rity and pfjlitiral freedom. Encouraged thereby, the Poles introduced 
the sJiort-lived constitiitiott of 1791 tluat was designed to infuse new 
vitality into the decadent numarrhy. The hereditary principle was 
substituted for tlie elective: re presen uti on in the diet uras broad- 
cnctl: the Itbenm veto was alxtlkhed; towns were granted autonomy; 
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religious toleniLioi) was conceded^ bui Roman Catholicism retnained 
the official fojth; and the eniancipaiioTi of the serfs considered. 
Polish patriots were trvitig. despenuely hut hcJatedlv'. to preserve 
their comitTy's rreedom by model iil/.iiig and thereby stiengtheit- 
iiig iu 

Cathei iitc opposed any scheme of reform tlmt would tend to sia- 
hilizc the Polish monarchy. She fouud it dtpedlent. however, to 
simulate approval of the constltutloti so as in lull Prnssiiin and Anv 
trim suspiciniis as to her real motives. Actually, she wanted to absorb 
iTUich of the remainder of Poland, but desirtd to see die hands of 
Austria and Piussia tied by commiimems cisesvhcrc. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution in 1739. leading to mtctnatioiuil eoinpliea- 
tiuiis u'liicli involved the interests of Austria and Prussia, caused 
diose two powers to armttge a defensive and offensive alliance tli- 
rected against Fiance. She letd all of her dforts to embroil the two 
Gemiatiic states in war with ilicir revoUitionary neighbor. "1 tacL 
Tiiy brain," she said, "to push the courts of Vtetittii and EWrlin to iiitx 
ihetuselves up in the affairs of France, I tvaiit to engage tlieni in those 
aOairs so as to have my ellww's free.” 

War finally broke out in the West in the spring of 1792 between 
Austria and Prussia, on the one Jiand. and France, on the other, 
Catherine look advantage of tills circumstance to tush an army into 
Poiaud, ostensibly to protett a certain group of nobles who claimed 
dial the cotisiitution of 179! viobied tlieir Uhctiies, Frederick 
William 11. die nephew and successor of Frederick iJie Great on the 
Prussian tlirmie (1786-1797), however, was more Interested in Po¬ 
land than lie iveis in the French Revolution, tlatlierine clecideti, iliert^ 
fore, to extend him an invitation to co-operate in a second partition 
of Poland, 1 Ic accepted promptly and coerced Austria imn approval 
by threatening to leave her in tJie lurch in the war a^tnst France, 

I'lte second partition of Poland took place in january, 1793. 
Operating with the skill of a surgeon, Russia and Prussia sliced oH 
handsome shares of Polisli territor}' for tliemseivcs. The former se¬ 
cured all of tl»c eastern provinces between the upper Dvltia and die 
flTucsier rivers, while the latter sehed her iiorihwestern areas, in- 
diiding Daiirig and Thom. Nfeeting for the last time, the Polish 
diet, iis defendiTig forces scattered by the hiv-adcrs and surrounded by 
Russian troops, consented to the partition. Rut a fragment of Poland 
remained iiidejsciident. llie Poles, perreiving the imminence nf 
their country's complete suppression, rose in general revolt in 17*M 
tinder the leadership of Tadeush Knsriusko (1746-IH17). Fora while 
tlie cause of die insurrexiionists prospered as they inflicted defeats 
on fKJtJi the Russians and tlie Prussians. The tide turned, hov^'cver. 
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as Austria intervened; Uie Poles, besci on all aides by Attstrions. Prus¬ 
sians, and Russians, were ov^ens'bclfncd. By the sticcesstve treaties of 
1795*1 TOG, the dismemberment of Poliitid was completed, Austria 
acquired soiitJverii Masovia and western Galicia; Prussia received 
western Masovta, indndtiig Warsaw; and Russia annexed all of tJtc 
rest. 

Poland's fall had a narked inlluence on the Euroj^ean equilibrium, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, now foimil tltcir frontiers contiguous 
with one anoilier, since tlierc was no longer 3 buffer state. In some 
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respects, Poland liad functioned as a sbock^lssortier when tJte central 
and eastern couittries fdt impelJcd to adjust thdr boutidaries. Now. 
however. iJie tltrec ^cat empires were flush against one another^ 
their rulera had to adjust thdr sights to an eastern froiutcr in which 
there was no longer a “ntt mans land" in whidt to intrigue and 
maneuver. France, too. was conscious of a gap in the East wficre 
she was accustomed to a traditionai al]^* in Poland. In some respects 
the Polish uaiion in subjection was a more vital tacior in Europ<^n 
life titan it bad been as an independent state, for it ivas a victioi of an 
iinpoialistic nationalism which ivas to engulf die continent in tlie 
ninetcenili and iwetuictli centuries. 
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S lJPhRnClALIA'' the cuUtirf of clic eighicciuJi ccmury ffcmwl 
to niiiror ilic absolute nionardiy, the feudal wtHal order, the 
established Church, and the tnicJlecttial doguut of the preceding age. 
Beneath its lehilively pladd sitrt'ace, however, were li> l»c foimd the 
ccottniiur and iiiteUectUiil forces that eveiiiualiy would enrotnpass 
its disiiitegraunii. The Old Regime, an aU-cmbracing term used to 
refer etiHceiively to the trltolc sttMzk and 1x>dy of ciglitecnih ccruttry 
ittstitiilions, was the product of more than a thousand years of cul¬ 
tural evolution. Willi its balance, its rtpieness, its mellowness, its tra¬ 
ditionalism, and its sophisitc:itio]i, it presented a fa^de so imjsostug 
that most ixnucmporaries arcepied it as jicrmanetit and iiiial. Proc¬ 
ess ol change, nevertUeh-ss, not fully jserccis'cd and ju'areely appre^ 
elated at the linic. were insidiously uiiclertiiiuiiig its foundations. 
These diatiges, leading to a profound alteraiioii trf the cconotnic and 
lechnologiral bases cd Kiricty, resulted in political and social mal- 
adj list III ents which, foresliadcuving the revolutionarv disturbances at 
the end of the ceimiry, threatened toiTumhlc (he traduion<'ncrustcd 
siiTfarc of the ruJttirc of the Old Regime. In a wa^v then, the 
eighteenth century resembled jaiius, tlie two-faced god of the 
Ramans, with one face turned toivard the past whose ittstittitiotts it 
mirroml, while the other, boldlv presented to the Future, revealed 
the faint gHiiimeriugs of the .\fodcrn Age. 

Christian Kurope had tile Old Regime as tts characteristic insiiiu- 
tioiial expression. In the West, feudal society, the medieval church. 
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and divinc-rtght monarchy, basic mgredieiits of this particular form 
of cultural design^, originated, matured, and tlecaycd, carUcr tlian in 
the E^st, tvJicie they ivere still tonipaiaiivc newcomers ill tlie eight- 
eenth century. Thus, in cottturit^s like France and England, the Old 
Regime, already decadent, was experienciiig a sort of Indian sum¬ 
mer. wJtcrcas, ill Russia it wa* just Ijcrtniung well cstabILshed. In 
oiliLT {Mris of the Ctjiitinctu apj>eare<i all sr>rts of variants between 
the two eNiremet It was normal, therefore, ihat die violent revolii- 
tiun against the old society should J^a^'e developed first in France, 
where the process of decay, due partly to old age, had proccedi-d 
furthest. 

The social structure of the Old Regime was a heritage Irom the 
Middle .Ages. It was premised on the belief in the fiirnlametital in¬ 
equality of matH—an inequality held to be i;irgai)ir and biological, at 
well as social. This lysiem. grotiping men on (he basis of birth into 
i:a$tc9, arranged hiemrchiolh, was regarded as a reflection of the will 
of God. Society was divided into two general riassifi cat ions; the privi¬ 
leged and (he unprivileged. The former tancgory consisted of the 
clergy and the nobility, whereas the latter embraced all groups of 
commoners, such as the bourgeoisie, the artisan workers, itie peas¬ 
ants, and the serfs, racli class had Its own ii)iercsts, rcsjxvnsibilities, 
ethics, and standards, which were, to a certain extent, reHecicd in 
tJie law. Arist/x:rats and commoners did not mingle on terms of 
ecpjality. and Uiere was little intemiarriiige hetween the two groups. 
' ^icial intercourse in the eighteenth century was largely restricted 
owing to barriers of rniik and prejudice, in effect not unlike the ac¬ 
tual physical barrtets vvhich cage all similar animals in a zoological 
garden and prevent them from mingling with otiicr sjscctcs. although 
they can idcarly see and hear each other.'* 

Aristoctatic society, as judged by the condition of Its two highest 
estates, was on the decline after 1700. In the Middle Agys, the clergy, 
as the praying class and shepherds, who guiifed layrncn along the pith 
of Cod, enjoyed irntnense prestige. In a more secular age. however, 
sudi » the eighteenth cciiiury, much of their glamour had vaiiishc'd. 
Renaissance learning, with its paganism and mareriatism. had hugely 
discredited the medieval conception of the cartJily existence as essen¬ 
tially a drama of salvation in which the clergy, not unnatumllv, 
played a decisive role. The Protestant Revolt, w^ith its revelaitons of 
intrigue, corruption, and immoraUty among the clergy, destroyed 
religious unity and also helped to dispel jxipular ilhistons concern¬ 
ing their pictv and religious devoiJou- Meanwhile, the Commercial 
Revoluitort, with its impetus to capitalism and overseas cxpmion, 
tended to Focus popular itiieresi in objeciives more material than 
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tlK9dc uplicld l>y the clergy« In &hon« the liitteri \^'hether Cladiolic or 
Pmti-sLiiiL ronucl iJiemseIvcs more and more oui of toudi with 
re^ilitie} and, cort$eqneritly, Je^ mflLiciuial. 

'rile clei^ themselves were alEceted. by the iijcjdiRed cnndhions. 
A gulf opened hertiveen the higher nfheiab in the Church, who %vere 
therniHJlves wciiltfiy, worldly, Tiiarerialisric^ and often skeptical, and 
the \Qwcr clergy who generally reirmliied simple^ poor, and ignorant- 
The established C^liureJi, whether Cailiolic or Proiestain^ was w^eak- 
rned by this interual division that lefi its upper brackets liiikeil vcith 
the aristocracy while iis loiver rankSp recruited from the cx>muianersT 
round theniseives idcitiilkd ivJiJi that element. 

TJie fKwver anti prestige oi the nobility were also on tlit wane. 
Diliiijg (he Middle Ages, this group, ihc hghutig chiss, liad acquired 
large i:,*iPLc$ iitid liad sfeured From f:m|}erDr» and kings privileges and 
immifitiites svlu'ch set ttiem above the commoners. Tliey justified 
their economic and social suficriority by allowing the peasants and 
serfs to derive a living from ilicir lands, by protecting dicm from in- 
raders. hv dispensing justice, and tjy preserving peace, order, and 
security, on Llieir oun estates. In cxdtangc for these benefits, the 
nobles received dues and servitars from the commoners. Ry die eight- 
centb century, hour’ever, ilic feudaJ lord, reduced to a mere courtier 
or lainllonl in ji«wc [»arts of wesiem Europe, had b«n sti|iei 3 eded 
tn ilie performance of tlicse Functions by die state. Fie contintted, 
nevertbekss. altiioiigh gisang little in retum, to exact dues and 
feudal services from his peasants. Thus, he had degenenned into a 
mere parasite, who insisted on prcscr\'ing the most objectionable 
phases of feudalism, such as privilege, social superiority, immunity 
from laxatiofi antf certain royal laws, and a monopoly (shared with 
the Church and the monarch) of the land. In addition, the nobility, 
representing but a small fraction of tlie population, nearly monopo¬ 
lized the tiigher piMitions in the Cliurch, the state, the army, and the 
navy. In a highly castc-totisdnus age loyalty to one's otvn class was 
generally mitdi stronger titan one's feeling of patriotism or social re- 
Sfiomibility. Therefore, the nobility was largely consecrated to the 
task of preserving itself and its privilege from an encroaching king 
and a rising hoiirgeoisie. 

Ranking ImjIdw die level of the nobility was an important class, 
socially inferior but nuiuerfc^lly superior—the lumrgeoisic. h con¬ 
sisted. for tlie most part, of merchants, bankers, owners of industries, 
bivycrs. doctors, scholars, ant! odier professional men, and const!- 
ftued a sort of aristocratT of wealth and talent. In contrast to ihe 
nobles who gtiierally resided at conn or in their chfiteaux, the mcm- 
iicrt of the bourgeoisie lived tn cities and towns. In fact, the enjer- 
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gence of this class raiher paraJlctcd the gtou-th of citica ajwi toivns 
Vi'liich resuJted from die rebirth of trade and commerce jo the 
trs'dftb and thirteentli cciiturii- 3 . The Cciomtereial Revolution 
greatIv accelerated ihe proce&st'S of business revival and iirbanira- 
tioii and. by so doing, coiuribiitcil still fiirtlier to ibe rise of (he 
bouigeoisie. By the cigliiet-ntli cent if ry, this class exert tfi great 
political power in Great Britain and die nntdi Nedierlands. and 
wielded coristdrralilc itiBueiice in France and the Germanics. Id 
southern and eastern Europe, Iiowcs'ct, it ivas much less signilicaiu 
and in some areas scarcely existed. In jseticriil, the number and 
strength of the Ixmigeoisie corresponded to tlie distribution of diies 
of commercial importance. Formerly signiricant mercantile centers, 
such as Wiiice, Genoa, Rome, and the seaport towns oF Spain and 
the Gerinanies, liad aJreadv been siir[>asscd trt the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury by fxmdon. Paris, and the Dutch cities. 

/\lso congregated in nrljan centers tvere the anban workers. F.m- vAr nttua^ 
ployed, for tlic most jrart by Fmurgeuis t^rpitalists. tltcsc lalmrer? \^'ere 
the eighteenth century totnueT^ian of the modem prolcuiriat. They 
were retjuired to ivork long hours, often under adverse conditions, 
for low ivagcs. Their fioiising facilities were poor and iliev siifTeti'd 
front the high cost of living. .Vs yet they had no labor orgnitiizaiioiis 
of their own and were at ihc mercy of ihtiir etiijjloyers and of the 
bouTgeots-controned guilds tliat regulated Fjusiness and working con¬ 
ditions, Tliey resented their pHghi, but loiind iliemselves more or 
less helpless. Although die boutgetnsie tiiemsclvcs objected to the 
static nature and rigidity of the feudal social ontlcr that rnaintaiitcrl 
diem in a jio&itian of inferioriiv. they liad no desire to sec the artisan 
tviirkers escape from dicir econotntc bondage. 

The peasants, who constituted the great bulk of the population of The 
Eumpc in the eigineenili cemury, were the base of the feudal soc'ial 
structure. They lived in spaisely litrnishcd hovels, grouped in vil¬ 
lages. amid meadows, plow buds, and woods. 'Fliey had to work Imig 
liours to eke out a mere existence, as a large part of their produce 
went tt* p.iy dues to ilic lords, tithes to tlic clergy, and taxes to the 
state. Afnch of their social life centered amtmtl ilm village 1 hurcli; 
there they were baptized, cilucatetl to some extcni. married, and. 
finally, buried. Tlieir pleasures w-ere Few. Occasionally, aristnrnitir 
festivities in the tiear-liy castle or manor-hausc of the lord broke tfie 
monotony for the peasani, but gcnertiUy he w^as otrly ,in onliXfktT. 
bievertlicless, the pcamit was better off in the eighteenth century 
ihaii he had fjccn Ircfore. Serfdom tvas on the decline as the trend 
toward capitalistic farniiiig and irrbanijEation made the institutton 
iiicojivciiioit and unprofitable in western Europe, tii England, 
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France, and ihe Dutch Netherlands, it was rapidly disappearing^ in 
central and castert> Europe, however, economic hackwardness tvas 
reflected in the general prevalence and persistence of serfdom, 

Althougli die aristocratic iiobiliLy dominated society under the 
Old Regime, it had been sUotu of imicli of its independent fn)liticai 
fMiw'cr. The treml totvard political atisnlmism and the widespread 
Iwlief in the divine right of rulers had resulted in the concentration 
consolidation of almost all aiithortty in the hands of the mon¬ 
arch. Only in England, and to some extent in the Dutch Netherlands, 
of the more imporiain nations, was the bead of the state fnrc*?d to 
share his jHiwer witli the upper classes. In nearly every other country, 
an ,^b$oltitism. patterned more or less after iliat of Louis XIV of 
Fra lire, was the rule. 

These absolute monarchies were also economic despotisms. Their 
rulers, devoted to the principles of mercantilism, endeavored to con¬ 
trol and to co-ordinate the cconomk life of their peoples in such a 
way as to increase the pow'cr of die state. They encouraged the fullest 
ittiltratlun of blior, even tu the extern of using women and children, 
so as to increase to iltc maxtTmtm the proiluctivtty of agriculture and 
tiuUisiry. Trade, htnh Foreign and domestic, was regulated in the 
interests of the nation. Colonies were esteemed not only as sources 
ol law materials, pirttcularly plantation products, but as markets 
for the &urphist’S created in the mo titer'Country, Exports were to he 
increased as nuich as }K>ssih 1 e and imports curbed so as to create a 
'“favorable balance of trade,*' vii.. an excess of exports over imports, 
riien. they licJicvctl, precious mctuls would flow in and could he 
hoarded as a visible syrnlwl uf the stale's wealth. 

Despite certain crudities and fallacies underlying tlic mercantile 
theory, the ormnicteial poivers of Europe experienced a rise in pms- 
(lerity. Hetweeti I7lf> and 1738 the total export and import trade of 
the three cFiief mercaniilist states. Great Britain, France, and iSie 
Dutch Neiherlands, iricTcased from about three hundred million 
dollars to almost a half hillion. Trade witli the BrliisFi and French 
colonies tiearly doubled. In France, alone, the supply of specie rose 
from seven Inmflrcd and tliirty mittiun Uvres in 17111 to almiit two 
and one fifth billiojis in ITS-I, State revenues, like national incomes, 
mounted ircmtmdoiisly. Fn ccnttal F.urope the respotise to the siimn- 
kitioit of die new eamomici w -,15 not so impressive, and in eastern 
Europe it was .scarcely apjxirent. 

I his remarkable expansion of commerce and Finance could not 
help but affect t!ie social institutions of the Old Regime, The mer¬ 
cantilist state was a jioiferlut factor in weakening and. in some cases, 
destroying the lotalism of the feudal lords and ibe communes. Pnpii- 
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lAiiou iiicnfastd greatly and tended to roncentrate in the towns. In 
fact, the movement of modern people from tlie country to the city 
was already under way in western Europe. This shift, accompanied 
by tile ootwersion ot ihoiisands of peasants int<? towii-dwcHing work- 
erSt tended to dislocate elglticenth anitury societv and to destroy its 
stabilization. New capital labor and cruploycr-employce relation- 
siii[>s, tending to be less petsofiaU were helping to dcsttxjy the alder 
I'cudal relatioiisliips in the more advanced areas. id same 

e^tetn. tlimtJiiihed the harriers between tlic lK>iirgeaisie and the 
arisiQoairy. It enabled iimiiy mcrchaue^ and snctesslii! lawyers lo 
pull tliemselveH up by their Iwot-sto}^ into the lD%ver nin^ of ilie 
noli I e class* Althotigh they were regarded as upsurts by the srKiially 
elect* still they'procorex:! titles, pri^dlegcs, and a cert^im amount of 
prestige^ On the oilier hand* many tioblcs. by in vesting in stocks and* 
ill some cases, by otvning and managing business enterpriscSt dis^ 
dained the ohUgatiDm of tJieir caste, twbltss^ obtigr, and becamt Iti 
all practical puqx)sev members of liie botirgcoisie* 

Despite the growiiig imfwrtancc of coimnerce and htiaiicc. ihc de- ship 
vclupment yf capitalism pi'ior to the nineteenth century was slow. rapitaiuTn 
Medieval ciistotiis and mcthfxU sull prevailed in agriciiltnrc, in- 
diisiry, and trauspirtatum. Merchatirs were not yet sidrirkntly ob¬ 
sessed with the chief objective of capita I bm—the amassing of great 
fortunes. Usually tliey were content to assure themselves oE an in^ 
come sufEicicrit lo perfnit them to retire, perliaps pnidiasc an estate, 
and sunulatc the life of a countrv gentleman. In Fniiice and Engl.ind. 
they were keen on the purcliasc of titles for themsetves and their sans, 
and on die arrangcmeni of favurahle marriiiges lor ilieir daughters. 

Dutch burghers, on die odter hand* were more addicted to invest¬ 
ment in foreign tiouds. 

riglitcemJi. century^ palitjcal inn it mi mis w^ere generally unfavrir- 
able to ihegrow'th of capitalism. It is mic that governments in Eng¬ 
land, France, Russia^ the Dtitch Neiherlamb. and in some other 
countries, endeavored to cnenntage commerce ami indiistrs' through 
regulations and subsidjeSn Nevenhclcss, tlicir elTotis tverc pajtly frus¬ 
trated bv the prevalence of w^irs, ih-advised policies on the part of 
rulers, high tastes, internal tariff barriers* and the iuailerpian' of 
police protect ion for private pro}>ert>\ \ spirit of rcligiaus in toler¬ 
ance resulted in the jx rstctuion of such groups as the Jews and the 
HugiieriotSp which might odienvisc have contributed greatly to the 
building tip of the new economy. Nascent capitalism had other diffi- 
Cl I hies to overtoiTic in the eighteeiiih century. Deforestaiion had 
fnearly exhausted the supplv of one form of material esscotbl foi 
houses, wagons, tools, ships, and fuel. Attempts to overconie tlus 
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deficiency hud led lu. tliv iinporturiun of lumber from Scandinavia, 
Nonh America, and cfsewhere. Recourse lo suhstinues, such as coaL 
for fuel, and ecojioniy in the use of wood, helped to overcome a 
Serious dcfideiiry. Tn short, even tn tliis early Stage, capitaUsm wiu 
tojifioiued tviill tile pruhkm uF acquiring die tssi-mial taw tiiaierials, 

A flair For spotulaiion accompanied die btrih-pangs of die new 
economy. CoiiLemjioraries, incajiahle oF grasping die implications 
.tnd mechanics of apitalistic enterprise, frequently Fell vkiim to 
their own cupidity encouraged by a false optimism. Hence, there de¬ 
veloped early in the eighicenib century wliat one ■writer has aptly 
termed an "Age of hubblfs.'* .An cnihusiasTtt for investment in stocks, 
atfeciing all dasses, culminaicd in a brief jieriod of inflation. Per¬ 
haps tlic best examples of tins mania for speculation were tbe South 
Sea Bubble in rngiaiid and the Mississippi Bubble in France. Rvcit 
the Dutcli, deserting theii sober piactiecs of die sevcnteentli centun,-, 
\veiit in For iiiisotitid s]n.Titlaiion on such a scale, that, in ]79'1, tlie 
Fast India Comjxiny, tlidr greatest fi nan da I and economic imtitu- 
don, crashed. 

rile South Sea lUibhIc was the outcome of the assumption by tlie 
South Sea Clomparty, founded in 1711 and consisting of merchants, 
of the floating national debt. In cxcliangc for ibis service, the govem- 
rnelil goarantet'd tbe compny annual pyinents and a monopoly of 
tbc inuk with Hispanic Amciica. Lxtravagant ideas regarding the 
tvealih of this area, together W'iili assurances that the King of Spain 
was going to admit tJie comiiany into the liicradve trade thennvith, 
enabled tlie s]iotisors to Inxnii die stock. .Vs a result, the shares rose, 
in a short time from $5(15 to $10,00(1. .A short-lived period of inflation 
folhnvcd. its people of all classes, desirous of partaking of this pros¬ 
perity, riisliefl It) purchase stock. C:oti€erning this Fever of speculation, 
Joiindian Swift, in his Gultwer's Travels, wrote: "The people in the 
street walked fast, lookc-d w ild, their eyes fitted, and were genendly in 
tags," All srjRs of concerns, some legitimate and some spuHinis, were 
projected so as to exploit the Fever for spcculadon. Stoi:k ivas sold to 
establish companies "For making wigs and shoes, for making oil froin 
surillowcrs, for importing jackasses fnim Spain, for trading in human 
hair, for fatting hugs, ,tiid for a wfheel for perpetual motion." 

France, too, siiccnmln-d to the intoxication of False prosperity, lohn 
l.aw, a Scottish hnarteter, with the hlcssitigs of tlie government, es- 
labltvhcd A bank etidenved widi the authority to issue paper money. 
1 le also sp«ms»red set cral specutadvc enterprises, the most notable of 
tvliieh was the Mississippi Company, founded in 1717, This concern, 
designed to exploit the resources of tlie Mississippi, ushered in a 
flurry of sjicculauon as representatives of all classes—nobles, priests. 
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shopkeepers, coachmen, and; women—[lastened to buy the soaring 
stock St) as to set I later at a great profit. As in England, fortunes were 
made on ffaper, living costs mounted causing intense suffering among 
the poor, crime increased as many sought a sfiori cut to vvcalUt. 

Such gltiteriiig prosperity could not endure. In France, a Icsv far¬ 
sighted syiccubiots. fearful of a crash, decided to get rid of their 
stocks. Stxm a selling t^avc culminated in .1 p;inic. By 1720. many 
stocks were valueless; hitherto treahhy men round their forrunes to 
consist of worthless payx>r. Tin; experience of the British in^'cscor was 
compamble. Late in the same year came the crash as the w’hole specu¬ 
lative edifice of the South Sea Companv tumbled. Ruined investors 
of all cla.ut:s, in both countries, denounced their govetnnients, which 
conducted belated investigations. Public confidence in the new' de* 
vices of iiapitaUsiT] was badly shaken. 

Despitr these debacles, the sinews of capitalism tended to gmtv. In 
lioth Englanil and France tlicre appeared statesmen, prominent 
among dtem, Robert Walpole (Hi76-l7'I.'»). who. apyjreciating the 
importance of economic activitv. supported its development as a 
way out of the depressioji. Extensive ship-building, commercial de¬ 
velopment, and further colonial cxpiisioii overseas w’erc encouraged 
by them, as by the Dutch, 

The three great nlcTcanliliit states, Great Uritain, France, and die 
Dutdi NeiherlarifLi, were, along with Spain and Portugal, the most 
ini[x>ria(ii colonial powers. In ihc struggle for supremacy, however, 
Spain and Portugal, 1>oth decadcjit, and the Dutch Netherlands, ex- 
perienriiig internal diflicuhtes, had been uuistripped by the British 
and Fretich. By tiie eigliieetnh cetitiiry. the race for leadership hnd 
sinuiiered down to a contest between the two latter. Even after ilic 
financial crisis of 1720 the French govcrumetit endeavored to expand 
in North America and India. This process seas hampered by the 
refusal of the king to allow Huguenots to settle m his toionies, by 
die subjection of the colimles to Imreaucnitic control, by the fact 
dial the French were traders mtiler than settlers, and by the French 
neglect of naval power. Nevertheless, f^eat colonial governor, like 
Bienville flfiSh-ITfiS) in Louisiana and Dupldx (ll)f)7-1763) in 
India, succeeded it) consoliilatitig .irtd expanding French authority 
and prestige in those areas. 'Hie British, distnisung French cx{>:m. 
sion. cttiiUtially came to die conclusion that ihctr own security could 
only be achievcrl by the destruction of the French Empire. 

A scries of xvars in the eighteenth century decided the issue of 
colonial supremacy tti favor of Great Britain. In 1739 an .Anglo- 
Sjiaiiish conflici, known as the War of Jenkins' Ear. broke out partly 
as a result of Spjiin's aiietnpt 10 supprr^ British smuggling into her 
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colonies in South America aod the W^esi Indies. P,idhi:ally inclined, 
die English KJti^emment was forced through puhiic opinion, which 
was aroused by the mutilation bv the Spaniard? of tin English free¬ 
booter and captain, to resort m armed iiieasurcs. SJiortly after the 
outbreak of hostilities, France* sensing a possible humihatirin ol bet 
English rltal, arranged u^jtli Spain a secrei titiderstaiiding, ihe Family 
Comp'act (boih coinitries hadng Unm lmn kings), wbereby the two 
poiv'CTA reciprcically gnaninteetl the ix>5sc5sion;i of one aiiotiier* In 
additiorii tJie Ftciich undertook to regain Gi bra bar. Minorca, and 
Georgia for Spain. 

llie War of Jenkins' Ear soon merged w ith the great continental 
\^^arof the Austrian Succession (1740-1718) . Great BritaiiK joining 
forces with Austria against France. Prussia, S^uin. and odier [jowers, 
concentrateil on an effort ro dlstnejjiber die colonial empires of 
France and Spain. After seven years of relatively indecisive Ugliiingp 
during whit h the conquest of UusLstKruTg on Cape Hreiort Island by 
die English colonists was offset by the French oipiure of Madras in 
India, die belligerents consented to make pcace^ In the Treaty of 
Aix-la-CliapelJe (1748)* Great Britain, France, and Spain agreed to 
the restoration of the sWus quo ante belftirn l>y the return of ai! 
colonial conquests, Spain cnnscaied to the extension of the AsieutOj^ 
a BriiUh share in the Spanish colotdal trade, for a pericMS of Emir 
more two years later, bo-icever. Great Britain reliuquiaJied it 

for a reniunciaLion of £100,000.* 

^Vlthin a few years, thr outbreak of the Seven Years" War (175^5- 
1763) usliered in ilic decisive chapter in ilie Anglo-French duel for 
colonial supremacy. .Actually, hosiilities beiAVcen France and Fiig^ 
land, in tJic Fretidi and Endian War, had already romnienccd in the 
colonies ns early as 1754. When the great continental conflict began, 
with Prussia arrayed against France^ Austria and Russia* and bier 
Spain* William Pitt (the Elder) , prime minister of England, inter¬ 
vened on behalf of I^nissia. Tlitis Pittas decision ivas inspired noi only 
bv tlic tiaditiorial Britisli policy of supporting the principle of the 
balance of power, hut also liy the detennination to smash the French 
colonial empire, ' 

The struggle was a deathblow to French aspirations for colonial 
supcmacy. Rridsh victories in Canada, India, die \Fesi Indies, and 
at the expense of the Spatiish coloute^, decided the issue in the ovct- 
seas theaters of war. Peace tvas arranged among Great Britain, France 
and Spain by the Treaty of Paris (1763). France w^ required to sur¬ 
render to England itie bulk of her prssessions in India, together with 

^ For a lullcr JEicnitiit of ibh oiallkt and ihe Seven Ywt' War w hich foLbwvd 
Kc pp. 7 S- 7 S. 
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her holding:? in Nortli Amcricsi oast of the Mis^i^ippi River* In addi¬ 
tion, she ceded Neu* Orleans and I he territory west of the river to !ier 
ally* Spain. Tlic latier,^ howcvex* w“as compelled to give Florida to 
Great Hritain in exchange for the restoration of Havana and Manila, 
Innli captured hy the British. Hcnccrcnth, Eiigland the domiiiant 
colonial nation, since France was virtually diuunateti and Spain* her 
only ^criotu rtvaJ now, scaitely a power of die ^cond rank. 

This duel for world empire cost ihc victor dearly* Great Gritain 
had won the war but it feiu.iined to be seen whether she could win 
the peace. Huge debts, high living costs, and a sharp slump in foreign 
trade* created a depression that taxed national patience and liindcred 
the grotvLh ui captuili-sm. hritbh efforts lo combat this economic 
recession, involving die resumption of mercantilisuc practicea. con- 
mhutetl largely to the civtl war witJiin the empire which threatened 
to wreck u* 

Witliin liiUc more tfvan a decade of die ^Ictory^ over France, the 
BritLsh Empire ivas sliaketi by a forniidablc ttnivulsion—tiic rcrt=^oU 
of the Thirteen Colonies, British statesmen, in pursuit of a r.ithcr 
cl 05 !w recovery, resorted to merrantdistk ortfiodoxy. Regarding the 
colonies as existing purely for ihe heiiefii: of the inoiher<ountrs'. tiiey 
endeavored to exploit them hy insisting that they shoiild fntnish 
essential rau* nianrrials noi produced at home; tliat tliey dioidd ab¬ 
stain honi indn.strial enterpriseswhich would i:Dm[ictc tviih those of 
England: and tiiat they should assume a share of the riiiancial, mili¬ 
tary, and nav>a] ofdigatious of ttie royal government. AincricaEi €olt> 
nists, particuiarfy die merdiant classes* ;ts!ftCTting that dicy being 
taxed withoni being represented in Parliairsent^ resented biriexty 
these regulations as well as tipe numerous irksome restrictions on 
their econonxic activities. “The fact tiuu they were Englishmen made 
them peculiarly scnsiLive to dictation, and Lfic fiabit of initiative 
which had been bred in the colonies by die circmmstanccs of Uicir 
origin, the sdbteliancc of the onmpanirt, and the degree of ^elf- 
governmeiu confemd upon the settlers, accentuated this attittiiir/' 
Disregarding ennetIiatory ineasures propexsed belatedly by die BrJdsli 
govcnimeiit, the Americans advantred rapidly intoojTen revolt. 

Tlie .American revolution, in a ivuy, consiinttet] a repudiation qf 
the Old Regime, To a reitain extern it was a dcmon.Mmtioti of 
American mttoiudity atid lepubUcanistii as opfiosed to alicu rule 
and the dynastic principte- Moreover, ji revealed die incomjxitibiJiiy 
of the Hnghshniaii ami the American vvtiose experiences and environ¬ 
ment iliffeted far loo ^videly to permit them in retnuiti willingly 
under a dugk government, lucaitd in London. In the ecoiinmic 
spile rCr it ref ice ted the revolt ag;aitm the mercandUsm and tlic paicr- 
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n^Hsm oF the typical eighteenth ceniurj^ moni^rch. In fact, iL 
largely ecanomic iniere$is that caused all classes to support the mcr- 
diants in Uieir opposition lo Britbh imerfercnceSp Laud ^pecubtoa 
and setderti resented ibe royal Proclamation Line of 17C3 that for- 
hade settlemeiu in ihc west. Southern landlords, deeply in debt to 
British nierchariiSp feared the attenTpts of their o-cdiiors to levy taxes 
directly on their property. SinalJ rtianufacturers. shopkeeperSp ard* 
sans, crafisnien, and uncmployt'd lalHjrers. desirous of sweeping 
changes, generally favored a conipktc bTcak with tJtgland. Resort¬ 
ing to demoTisTtattoiis^ Ixjycotts* ai:id vtqlcnccp they literally forced 
the reluctant upjjer classes, patiiculaf ly the vveabby mere ban is> who 
preferred a relaxation of the British economic restrictiotis to com¬ 
plete independence- to sanction the revoliiLioji* in short* arisiocraiic 
and wealthy elements were so silarmed at the possibility of an Ameri¬ 
can victory with iis pros|>ccu of the rise of the loxvcr classes, dmt 
many of them retained ibcir loyalty to the British, 
iNcvertheiess. in 177.1. the Second Conunentat Congress, represent- 
iiig the thirteen American coloiiies, met. at Philadelphia. Ic declared 
wiir on Kiiglaiid and then proceeded to raise ^amitid forces tvliich 
plated onclcr the command of George Waslungtoii as com¬ 
mand cr-in-chieL On July 4+ 177G» the colonies issued their Declara- 
lion of lndc|>cndcnce. Inspired by its liberal philosophy, the colo¬ 
nists. many of wliom. however^ were not in favor of complete separa¬ 
tion* engaged in a long* desperate struggle for freedom- A hastily 
toiistttuttti foreign ofTicc endeavored to |jrcH:aTc i^cogniuon and help 
from abroad. Finally, the colonists, aided by a recently won ally* 
France, which hankered for revenge on Fngland, and assisted slightly 
by the Dutch and Spanish* emerged iHumphanL By the Treaty of 
Versailles (1785), threat Briiain was forced to arknowkxlge the imle- 
pcndeneeof the United Staler of America and to return miscellaneotis 
colonial possessions, acquired somcivhat earlier, to France and S]>atiw 
The success of the American revolution signified a victory for 
bourgeois individuaH^m* Not only the new-w^orld version of die 
Old Regime swept away^ bnt the middle classes cooperated to crush 
the spirit of radicalism among the lOAver ekmenrs. Eventually, they 
iiiec^eid in framing a cousiitittion that left the business, land- 
oivniTig, and legal classes in a position of predominante. "riitis 
emerged the first typically bourgeois i^public in tlie ivcstem hemi- 
spliere: its successful smuggle was to have a profound influence iti 
nicouraging the revolt later on against the Old Regime in Europe. 

In England there was a positive reaction to this revolution, a re¬ 
action winch frttstrated imperinUsm. Many leaders, disillusioned 
wutb mercantilisin. denounced iis principles. They repudiated die 
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idea that cdIuiiica alioitld iw exploited l»y the moiJier-njiintTy. Tucker 
of Gloucnter, caJIin^ attention to Fjtglaitd's siipcrjorjiy in rapitaj 
and industrial development, claimed she need not fear coinpctiuon 
fttini her colonies. Adam Smith, in his Wealth 0 /jVaftoru (1776). 
declared tiiat mercantilism actually harmed the interest of die 
mcither-countiy and advocated the taissen-faire dicory, tvJueh forhadc 
govenimenial interference in business. In sliort, among thinking 
men. die peiiduLum u'as visibly stvinging away front the jxitemalistn 
of the Old Regime toward tJic free tiade oJ die next cctiurry. 

Ncvenhclcss. the British government refused to ahanclmi its tradi- p^nttirarr af 
lional imperialism and persevered in a polity qf expansion in India imfirti- 

and in the Paeihe. In fact. England made her greatest gains in the 
former area in tlie latter fialf of the eiglitcenth century, Tllerc, the 
British Eiise India Company, undet' the leadership of Robert Clive 
(I725-J 774). had not only succeeded in oveiroming the French, but 
its brilliant govemor. by tnirigne. by bribciT, and by force, had 
brought many native sections under its political and economic sway. 

Clive's cfhiiciit work was conuiiued by Warren Hastings (iTIlg- 
1818) who, like his predecessors, conopcraied witli the Gmnd Mogul, 
a native sovereign tvJio ruled over much of fiulia. ,\a a result, he 
olfiatuerl arkHiioiial teTritories in Bengal and financial rewanls for 
die Lumpily, Nfeanwhilc, by ilic Regulating Act (1775) and the 
Ck»vcmmentof India Act (1784), the authoritv of the company was 
ciiriailcd as Parliament set up machinery both in Calcutta, and in 
[.undon, designed to curb the inefhcicncy and corruption of company 
rule. fTie new arrangements did not work out satisfactorily and 
m<»re titan a half century was to elapse bcfo'i'c comprehensive reforms 
svere introduced. 

TI 1 C Briiisli aUo exianded along the significant lines of world BHihh e*p»n^ 
commerce. partJcuLtrly the routes to India and In die Pacific. Bo "™ 
tween 1785 and 1795, they obtained a foothold, later 10 Ijccomc the 
Stiaits Seidcrnems, in the Malay Penlimila wliich guarded the sea- 
approadies to China and Jap,in. In 1795 they acquired Ceylon, and. 
shortly thereafter, Cjpc Tow'u and oilier Dutch possessions in Africa 
were scired. These conquests enabled England to control the all- 
w'ater route to India around Atrica. During the latter pan of die 
eighteenth centiirv. Great Britain csiablwhcd an empire in the 
Pacific, British interest in Australia dated from Captain Coot s viaii 
there in 1770; it was not until the nineteenth ecittury, Itowcver, tiiat 
die development of slieepiaising and the discovery of gold led to an 
influx of settlers in .■\ujiraliif and Xew Zealand. Cntil then, the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies Were useful only as svay stiitinns for vessels and as 
settiniieiits to which trimiiials might be deponed. 
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Britlsli cammi^rci^it 'Ami cokmia! <;.\pa[isii»u iivlfjcd i*> pvi: lIil^ %vny 
for sivccpitig chiiiiges^—the Agticiiliurxik tfic I’cthiiologitzal, and ihc 
tndn^trLa] Rc^tulmionsH Great Bruainp by herr unri^trained exjxiiisicm 
uF popiilatifji) ;uid biciJiiies loi ptodiiciion in certain linei^ threw her 
ecanoinv oiii oi gear w fiucFi an e^cteiu that she uas thi eatencd wiiU 
a shortage of lood, clothes, and other netessitits of life. There ivas a 
aetious rise, Ujerefoie, iii die prices of f^irm commcidiucs, Tfie Isold- 
ovvJim, chiefly arisiocrais and retire<l imsines^nicii^ ivere cpiick lo 
grasp die opportimitv of catering to iliis emergenry. TJicy wished to 
increase die productiviiy of tlidr estates, by abandon mg die tradU 
doiial mcth{}^ of stihsbicmc culiivaiioo in favor of capitalistic or 
large-scale fanning, and fiy tfic ptactice of more cfRcicot and more 
scientific met hods of agricultiire. 

Prior to tlic cightecndi cemiirv. agriculiurxal methods had changed 
\€ry little. For ages farmers had !icen accusiomed to solving seeds 
broadcast, a wasteFiil method, since many failed m groiv and others 
remained tCHM luse t<>getlier, Ckeater precision tvas fnade po^isihle liy 
die drilb an invrotjoii of an Kiiglish farmer, Jethro Tull (1(574- 
1741), wlui h def^iU’d tltc seeds in straiglit fiirrotvsat suitable inter¬ 
vals* Improveniciit of tnethuds was als*^ fadiitatcil by die study of 
soils. Vjictumt rowisshend (Jfi74-J 73B), a gcnitcman farmer, re¬ 
vealed the advantages of crop rotation as compircd widi die three- 
field s^Tstem of die Middle Ages, ivfucli still prevailed. He increased 
his annual crops, and ;ii the same liine avoided itTipoverishnicni of 
itie soil, hy phirniiig ivheat, fiarlev (or rve), ebner (or beans), and 
turnips^ in successiie rears. .Viiotlicr beiicflciai innoiatlon w:tfi the 
use of artifidaJ fertlUiers, Manure had Jong been used ui revive the 
fertility of extiausted land, but by this titne scieittisi* fiad succeedctl 
in discovering other means of numiriiig ivaste^l and jKHir stnls. These 
new methods, together with irrigatiori iiml drainage. imprinved crojss 
and a!so made iniicU hiilit-rto waste land a%^ibhlc ffn suJtivaiion. 
^iertufic adtjiitcQ made oilierr inipro^-cmein.'j. Another Eiir 

ILsJi famici, Ro?HTt Bakcit cll (17!;5-t73r>). tor example, developed 
the tedmiqueof mrcfiil IneeditiR <4 cattle for fitter and heavier stivk 
The honcahm.' and the threshinfir rnailiiite, and eveiituaily the Bell 
reaper in 1826, helped to retolutionue atpicuUure lo tnidi ,iri exieiit 
that the agrarian pliases ol the Old Regime liei-ame hopelessly ma. 
niodcft. 

The Agricolmr^l Rwolutioii' trymsfornii'id the t^rndDivning system 
in F.iigl3iid. Prior to ihts riiml iiplu'piv[ib smtiU farmers rcntC'd^ 
owtH'd. or citlti^ittcd strips of land kic^ited iti va,Tiou 5 psrLs of thr 
large ciuites. Most of them, employing antiquated tools and intili- 
ods, liUoivcd aiboizt a third or even more of tlicir propcity* to rc'iunitt 
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Idle. Land lords, desirous of cogaging; hi dphalist ic or large-scale 
farmhij^ foi iJjl’ production of surpluses wliicJi could he sold ai high 
profas, wanted to gain possession of the aiuiaed buds. Betaixri 1700 
and JS39. ilicreforc, they, ittdetl Jjy aits of Parliameiii, secured several 
million acres of dicse "coinnions" or waste lands. Tliousands of 
farmers, too jjoor to piirdiase farm iniplenictus, huildings, seeds, and 
stock, said tlieir liakliiiga and citller Ijecauie tcnaius or tbs' laborers 
oil the large estates, or went to the cities and colonies in tjiicsi of 
employment. The budlorda. on ifie other liand. latiiig atlvantage of 
the nesi’ riicchaiiical tcciluiqiief farmed their estates at great profit to 
themselves. As a result of ilitir inereascd ju<xluetivtry, tlrcai Britain 
found liciSL-lf virtually indcpctiflciit of foreign sources of sunrdv 
titiLil m2. 

A number of great inventiona in the eiglutentlt century resulted in 
tvliat lias been designated as flic TctJinoIogical Revolution. They re¬ 
sulted fruit) itic transfer of scieiitiJic knowledge from the purely aca¬ 
demic field to the iitilitarbn activities of man. Machines, capable of 
performing tlie laltor more mpidlv aiui more cfticiciiiiy, were created; 
they could operated, first, by steam and. later, by water-power. 
These machiuest the fruit of applied science, transformed industry 
when iliey were utilized extensiveiy therein, for they enabk-d the 
manufacturer to develop large-scale protlucuon that was tlie indus¬ 
trial counterpan of ifte system of capitalistic brining, 

Thu Industrial Revoluijnn, an ouigrowtlt of its indispensable fore¬ 
bear, the Technological Revolution, was partly a resjxuise to the 
ixonomic needs pf ilic eighteenth century, fiitherto, manufacturing 
had been cuuducted on a very suiall stale. From the Middle Ages it 
was carried on under tfie guild svstein. Ttie Tuaster gathered around 
him siiiall groups of craftsmen, apprentices, and laborers, wlio co¬ 
operated in the making of goods. By the sixteenth cemurv, ixnvtver, 
a neu' form of production, the domestic or puttjugotit svstem, was 
supplanting the craft guiUis in the tcxiilc industries of tfigiank 
Under this new artangemerit, enjerged die capitalist, who. owning 
raw materials and sometimes tools, hired workmen for wages and 
secured handsome |jrofit3 for himself by ruarketitig tfie Eotxls In 
sliort. lie iuterjectetJ himself between craftsman and cornu me r.'ex¬ 
ploiting the former and prorning at tile expense of the latter, Fitro- 
^an weavers, however, less enterprising titan thiwe of EttgbntJ, eluiig 

for many years to tfie older system of producing and marketing their 
own gotnis. ” 

A revolution in industrial methotb followed. From 1750 on both 
the domestn: system aiid die emit gitilds began to crtinif,le as a result 
of the xilicranoii of the ecotiomic set-up uhich resulted from the 
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commerciaL agrarian, and teihnolQgtcal advanced. The oepatuion 
of overscan trade led lo tfie ojKniug uf new markets, tlie increase of 
profits, and an exicnsivc demand lor mannfanured artieles. Si ini- 
Jarly the /^gricukuTitl Revolution facilitated the exploitation of new 
areas with greater returns to the capitalist. These changes made pos¬ 
sible die mainirnaiice of a larger poptilation, with a corrcsfKindingly 
heavier demand for food, clothes, and irnplementa. At the same time, 
a sharp rise in living standanU was an additional impetus to ilie ex- 
jiatision of industry by the application of niatliinc*!lower. 

The signiricajit ccoiiomir iraMsforitiaitoii of the dghiccntli century 
developed most conspicuously in England. There the Industrial Rev* 
oliitton, particnUiTly, look root because that country was peatliarly 
luted for leadership. A strong and orderly constitutional govern¬ 
ment had long fostered business iriTerests. Commercial expansion itad 
not only resuitai in an influx of wealth, but also had developed the 
spirit of enterprise. Uic essential business institiilions, and ambitious 
leaden. Fjightiiri'a powerful Occts protected her from invasion and 
assured her of naval supremacy, while an extensive merebant inaririe 
secured conimeTcinJ hegcmoriv of the world. She was blessed with 
tremendous supplies of coal, iron ore, and uool. Her rvcll'establishcd 
industries already Imd a thriving rfomcatic market at their command. 

Tliese factors were mote ptonoimeed in Ejigland ilian on the Con- 
tinciit. and largely explain her economic prc-ctnincnce. 

Tlic textile industry in England tvas tlic first to l>e reorganised as a Thf remifr 
result of the Tedinological RcvoUuton. Aboui 1738. John ICav in- '"'“'T' 
vented die "fly shuttle," which enabled ilie sveavers to mate cloth 
more rapiilly than before. A generation later, in t7G7, fames tlar- 
greaves, a weaver of l^ncaihire, created the spinning fenny, a device 
wherein the turning of a mnk made scs'eral wheels revolve, whidr in 
turn caused eight threads to be spun out stmulianeously. A feiv years 
later, substitutes for human power were found as Richard Arkwrigiit, 
a businessman, applied water-power, and James Watt, steam power, 
to die machines already in use. 

This process of mechanizatjon revolutionized the whole textile Thrfacinjy 
industry. Production, in any given line, far ovitstripjicd tbai which 
had Wen fxissible when full reliance Jiad to be based on human eii- 
eigy, .Arkwright, called the “father of the factory system." attained 
greater industrial efficiency by concentrating his goods and his work¬ 
ers in immense shops, known as factories. This concentration, tti con¬ 
trast to the custom of liaving goods made in private homes under the 
domestic system, fiermitted more centralized control, greater co- 
ordinaijoii, increased llexibiliiy <»f managerncm and production, and 
specialization on the |>art of the tvorker. With the application of 
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madiinery and the iaeloir sysient to itidiism*, tlic litdiistriat Revo- 
lutioit had betomc a reaJity. 

A profound transluruiaiioii of VVcjtL-rn society u%is in the making. 
Tnie, curtiuirrciuJ and liiiaitctal csipHnsum, the AgricuUuniL T«;h- 
imlogicai, and IiwInstriaJ Rt volniiaus^ill had changed ilie economy 
of the Old Regime very iittle in the oighieciuh century, ^^c\'ctthe- 
less, the c\'ctii«al extension of the use of inudiinerv and iien' soirtccs 
of potver to the coal, iron, and other industries, die ttnidcncy imvard 
mass prodiictioit which meant lower prices and smneiiiiies cheaper 
gocKls, the dcvtlojiriiciu of faster and tnoTc elfident ntethods of irans- 
portatUiii and coiimmnicatioii. and the niising of living staiulards, 
all conttjhuted liettvccn t75<J and 1850 to the disintegration oE tEie 
Old Regime. Although its iirtut-liroiiisiir instituttaits apjjrjrcd to be 
intact siij>crrLcia|]y, the inipllcatioiis of die new ccoooinic advances 
presaged a sweeping reorganirjiioin fts st^chd order. h:ised on birdi. 
^r^ditKiii. and Law, was already direaiened hy li ncii' socieiv whose 
wralUi would be a major criierion of rank. Perhaps Napoleon jwr- 
ceived die social change that imjxMided when lie the Jared; ".Aristoc¬ 
racy always exists. Destroy it in the nobility, it removes itself initne- 
diaiely to the rich and poiverrul houses of the middle classes. Destroy 
it in diese. ii sun-ives and takes refuge with the leaden of the work¬ 
shops aud tile pctjple,” Certainty, in its c.-eoiii.imic atifl intellectual 
aspens, tlte dghtetJuJi cenmry pointed to a ocw economic and social 
order, even if its political, social, and religious iristitiitjoits still drew 
their inspiration from the past. 
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I T ^vaj in the early modern period that Uic printiple of ahso' 
lutimi was littnly ttitrendied in Europe, Only in England was 
dirre a dc%ctupmcnt that impinged on royal prcritgauves. The Glo¬ 
rious Revolution may well he said to liave heeit tl>c UtH prumUe iltat 
the divmc-rtghi priiiL-iplc, eKCinpliftcd s» completely by die Siitans 
in England and Lnuis XI V in Fnmce, was doomed (o go down berore 
a middle class slowly tiecoiuing eonsciotrs of its strettgdi. ^ftrrc^ver, 
the economic advance effected by the ConiTncrcLil Revolution, the 
individualisiu hcuit of the Renaissance and Reformation, and the 
entirely new conception of the univetse and man's relation to it. 
which 3 golden era of scientific achievement brought in its wake, 
were gathering force behind the bourgeoisie. Tt tv'as during this early 
modern period that men's Intellects tverc freed of the veneratiou fur 
authority, superstition, and traditinnaluin that had grown up over 
the centuries and cUcitcd umtueslioning obedience to the dictates of 
divitic-right kings. Absolutism had seen its golden age, and its fcnio- 
dation was slowly disintegrating under the attacks of progressive 
thinkers. But before discussing the revolutionary tmellectiial ac¬ 
tivity of this period and liic sdentiric advances tiiat stimulated it. 
wc might profitably consider tbe arguments of those iliinkm wiio 
sought to justify the political siatus ^uo, tlie ttiwi who provided llie 
philosophical fustincation of their Sfivercigns' fioUcies. The forces of 
reaction, as ivcU as the believers in progress, bad their share of sup¬ 
port among highly infiiienfial philosophers of the day. 

It should Jjc noted at the outset that the sfiokesmen forahsolutlstn 
w'ere genuinely ccinremcti over the maintenance of order at a time 
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IVhen war, social and d'otionuc unrest, and civil strife i^'crc rotnmoTi 
plienomeita in the everyday Lives of men. W'hcn religious and dy¬ 
nastic wars were laying waste to Europe and everywhere people were 
heartily sick of tiirhiilejice, it is easily tjnderstoocl w-hy absolutist 
political theories lottk hold in die minds of bodi rulers and ruled. 
Moreover, the rising middle dassci, needing prtHCCiioii and suihiJiiy 
in the interests of business enter prise* fell easily into supjx>rtiitg 
Caesarism—for die time being. Oitler was synonymous with the 
security of lile, limb, and propeny, and the problem in general svas 
how to liiid tJiis necessary security. Despotism appeared to l>e the 
only praLiiral answer. Tiit nveiitieth century lias provided too many 
examples of people sunendcriug Uieir liberty fur security for us to 
consider tJie plieiiomciion peculiar to the early modern period. 

Jean Bodin . tliougli not so enamored of unlimited 

princely |iower as some of Ins fellow political philosopliers, teas 
strongly convinced that no legislative Ixjdy liad the righi to limit iliai 
power, tliai even tymmiydid not justify relwllioii. Revolution meant 
disorder; progress could be served only by stability. Hodin s theory 
of sovereignty, on wliich his fame rests, was the soul of simplicity 
and blmtUrcss; "supreme power over etti^ens and subjects, uiire- 
sitaini.ll Ijy laws." Tlieotetically. Lite ruler was to l>e rcsiramud by 
his own conception of Gods law; actually, liodin’s conclusion posed 
no barrier to inliumati tyraiiiiv. for in the sixteenth ceniifry there 
tverc altncist as many views of Divine Slaw as there were nikrs. The 
jKilitiia) philosopher's profound faith in the siijierkir moral insight 
of princes was little justified by the realities of his unie. 

To Thomas Hotihes. the seventcetith century amhor of Leviathan^ 
the suite was an omiiipoieni monster in ivliicb all lesser associations 
were "mere t^'orms,” a view quite in keejung with the fart tJiat 
Hohlies was writing during the Puritan regime and frankly ywrned 
for a return to monarchy. By naiiire man is an uiisocia) animal, 
motivated only by selfishness, declared llobhtis. Out of a morass in 
whidi life for the individual u,=a* ’■solitary, poor, nasty, lirotlsli, and 
short," men emergeii—again foi the purpose of acliicving selfisli ol> 
jci;tivcs—to enter into a '^social routnu t'' ivitii ihcir prince by w hich 
they surrendered all their riglus. Thus em|>owered. the sovereign 
could guarantee semriiy to his suhjects. Since the people thcttiselvcs 
had voluntarily suireiidcred ttieir rights, they conhl not break the 
social contrjci even when their ruler oppressed th^i. nor need tfie 
sovereign consider Gcid^s or nature s latv as a limitation of Ins ati- 
thoriiy. ,\Uhough Hobbes" political philosophy tailed in its imme¬ 
diate purpose of modifying the excesses of the Puritan Rcvo|uiloii, 
it had the effect of rivviing aneiition an die netil of an authoritarian 
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sLitc. and lc»u an cnipliasis to ihc “social coiiiract ' theory, tvhidt 
Kousiicau. in the iicm, century, was ty use In arriving at cutirlusitiriji 
that seenicd to be dianu'iHrallr' opposite to ilit* idea ol a motuirchy. 

Even wliiii; t-foblrcs was ratimialiiiiig Caeiwrisni, ami wliile abio- 
lutism tvas beUig liolstcretl liy iJic rutictiifte ni its philosophical apulo* 
gists, a ferment of iiitellectual artii'ity was taking j.>lace iliat teas 
drsiiiitxl to give ioriii and suLisiatice lo a myriad of political «:o- 
nomic. and social I ru stmt ions among the arnhitioos middle classes, 
ii !iol ihc masses, of Kitrope, A tiew "metaphysics" was formulated 
by men like Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke. Reii^ Ttescartes. and 
nariich Spinom, which derived from tlic scieutilie aciiievemenrs of 
the sisfccndt and seventeetiili tenriiries and forcsliadtitvcfl the intcL 
lecitiallv litininotis cigliteenih cemiiry, the "Age of Rea-mn." f'he 
gentsis of the entire Inmllecmal Revolution is lo Int fnijiid in tlie 
signincatH com Iiisions readied hv the n ieiiiisis of oiir early modern 
period. It has often l«:e»i pointed out ihai tin; beginning ol inwlcrn 
sticncc has aJterctl the miit'se of history more profoundly than all 
tile war* since time Iregan. 

The si ientifit' .-idvaureof the sixteciuh century tliat Jiad Uie broad¬ 
est implications for U'estem ctvilimiioii tn general was in tlie lidd 
of astronomy. .■Vtcepietl ifiioughoui the Middle .Ages teas llic Ihole- 
maic ilieory of a geocemric universe, an ideji l>oih in keeping with 
the teachings of the Uible am] tlic evifieiiL'e rtf the senses, In l.'i-i:!, 
Nikolaus Copctnitui, a simlioiis and liniitisitivc Polish monk, was 
on his dcalhlicd when a oipy of a newly pnlitishcf! hook he had 
Written was Jianded Inm. It ivrti the dying m.in*s Ttie R^^otutiot^s 
of the We<n?rM/y Orhs, tlic fruit of more than ihirrv vears' olisorviitton 
of the planets. Copernicus’ concinslons were rt'volulionarv. for he 
siatttl that the nuHin revolves alioiii the eartli. while the planets, in- 
chiding the earth, revolved arooiid tisr sun in circtiJar orhits. The 
popular reaction ro this hdioccniric tiuvjrv wav eiiormoiu, and even 
such intcllcciuat leaders ol the litimas Jean IhKliii in France and Sir 
Erancis Bacon in rngland rcjc^tcil the idea outright, w liilc religious 
men like LuUtcr and Calvin litTidtd it ,ii the vaftorings of a "fool. 
Mm's supreme jimiiion among oeiitcd tJiings was in qttestion. Curi¬ 
osity and opposition were lively, itideed. 

In the gcnemtifin aFut CojicnNCiis, a Dane. Tycho Brahe (ISlh- 
IliOl). spent his life in m-iking :i series of accitratt observ-atioirs of 
astrcnimiilcnl phenomena in 3 vain attempt to cITect a compToniist 
between the Ptolemaic and Copt niitran svstems. Thotigh Brahe did 
not have the scieiutfic imagination to interpret his tjiita, tlor the 
□hibty to discover the mathematical formuJ-xv Iwfiiiid them, his work 
made n possible for his most famous disciple, Johannes Kepler 
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(1571-1630). to prove iliat a planet mo\ es in an ellipse wiili tlie sitn 
HE one focus, ihnt it tnoves in iu orbit more rapidly wLcn near the 
siin ainl ruore slowly when farilicr away, aitd that a straight line 
joining the pliutel to tlic sun sweeps across et|tial areas in equal 
intcFS'aU of Lime, Kepler's third law of planetary motion, ivorked otn 
amid die direst jxjsertv and war, was that the Kjnaie of the time of 
revolution (or year) of eadi planet is projKimaiial to the ciilie of its 
mean distante frotn the suti. Hettcefonh, ft was a simpk feat to 
compute exactly the size of Utc orbits, llteir distance from tlie sittl, 
and the velocity of planetary motion- One problem remained: Why 
do planets move and keep to their orbits? 

ti vias Galileo Galilei (156-1-1612), an Italbn mathematidan. 
who bnniglit final proof to die Copemicun hy|)OLhcsis and gave it 
{Xipttladtv throngbont Europe, fly fmtttg into a tube a convex lens 
at one end and a concave lens as an cyej-itece, Oalileo created the first 
astronotnteal Icleaxdjh;- Wlien he turned fiis cnide imtrumctii toward 
tile itoi'tunial heavens, lie saw dungs that w'cre intoxicating to bis 
senses. The moor shoived a pockinarkcd facet the .Milky VVay proved 
to be made up of clusters of stars; four little moons seemed to he re¬ 
volving aroiijtcl [upitCTt Sainm was eerily ringed. Two yeans later, 
Galileo, now a pensioner of the Grand Duke of Tnscaiiv. made the 
suinling atmouncetnent that tiie sun, hitherto considered iiicor- 
rupiihk, ftad s|>t)Ls oil it. Resides, claimed the great sciemisl. it was 
liirning on iis axis. 

The cliallenge of die Italian's now famous observations was too 
nitich for a Christian world that did not want to lie told tliat man 
W';is a rniwling insect on die surface of an inrinitoimal speck among 
die heavenly Ixxiics. Scriptural assurances of man's importance in 
the cosmic scheme seemed to be tonttadicte<i by the astronomer's 
evidence that infinite forces at play in the universe took little heed 
uf man and his pur|>oses. In 1616. Galiteo. according to the miiuites 
of the Inquisition's Holy OITtcc. rctraaed die view that he and hi* 
persecutors lived in a belhKcntric universe, A week later die Index 
of Prohibited Ikioks carried the title of Coperiikus' publication, 77te 
Rntaiutions o/ the Hrttt»enly Orbs, 

In 1632 the irTCpreisibtc GaUlvo brought out a book called A 
Dialogue on the Two Priwdpnl Sytlrms of the ('utrewe. in which 
he caused the character, Siniplicio, the .ids'ocate of the Ptolemaic 
svsiem, to appear as simplc-rninited as his ramc suggcsied, while the 
arguments of Satviati, the proponent of the Copcrnican system, w'cre 
obviously cottvincing, Tliij time the Iiiqiiisiiion forced the hapless 
asitxiiinmer. under direat of torture, to sign a recaiitatinn, and for 
the rest of tus life he was kqjt under close ectlMiasiical surveillance. 
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Hb nam« anrf his views, tio^^cvcr, liad become a bywond ihrotigboui 
(he Wesicrn worid. 

Sir Isaac Ncivtott (lfrI2—1727). the mi>st illiistrious phvsicbt of 
the Intellectual Revolution, pitblislied in 1687 his faitious law of 
universnil s^raviiation—a lasv basetl in part on the work of Galileo— 
ivliicli pi'ovided a single uiiifvitig^ prindplc for the entire wcii ld of 
matter. The Copernivan liy|X)thcib was to l>e doubted no longer, in 
the scientific field Newton alK> analysed light and greatly imptwed 
the lelestope. His famous Rrhtcipia fittilosophiae N‘atiira/tj Maibe* 
imthit made it clear iliat every tiling in tlic universe is governed by 
innnutalde latvs discoverable by and comprehensible to the mind of 
man. Unlike Uaiileo. w'itli whom he shares the honor of l>eing ilie 
fiither nl moriem physics, Neivion tvas honored in liis lifetime by 
appoiritnicnt to high public olhce and, in deatJi, by burial in V\'^cat- 
minstCT Abbey. 

Two Ollier outstanding figures in the held of physics were Wiiliclm 
].dbiiitz. a CdnDan. and l^ristian Huygens, a iluUatider, To the 
former ivc are indebted for ins suggestiem iliat time and space are 
ri-laiivc rather tliati absoluie, and for his thetrry tliat light is trails* 
mitted from the sun to the earth through the medium of ether. 
Huvgeiis Inveiitfun of the pendulum clock in the mid-seventeenth 
cciunrv made him a celebrity while still in his twenties, in the science 
of optics he impmved the telescope, produced an aliriosi perfett 
achromatic eyeglass, and was the first to develop the wave theorv iif 
light. ^ ^ 

In the closely related field of mathctnaiirs, Holland also produced 
an iitumri.ojt figure in the person of Steviims (1548-1620). a com* 
inerdal agent and adviser to die Prince of Orange, tfe developed rhe 
use of decimal Fractiaiu and tilled oti his sovereign the adoption of a 
decimal svstem of coinage, weights, and measures. His contemporary 
in Scotland, Napier, itivenied iogarithms and introduced the tue of 
tltc decimal point. Descartes, too, was tinportant in matheniaiics, for 
he inveiiied analytical geometrv-, su^^ested new matheraatita) metb* 
ods for physicists, and stimulated sdentiftc interest in tjie mathe- 
maikal aspecis of asfTonnmy. The many taicnicd Is,iac Newton in¬ 
vented the infuiiiesimal cakubts. developed modi of die theory of 
equations, and csuhli.shal the binomial tlicorcm. 

The founder ol modern chemistry was Robert Boyle (1627-1 fifll), 
of an Irish nobleman, wlifi won distinction in I6G0 by announc* 
ing his discovery that the volume of u gas varies inversely with the 
pressure. He did much to establish chemistry as a pure science, 
diiorcetl (torn both alchemy and metlicine. The idea of chemical 
‘■dementi" was suggested by him. and be even came close to eniiiid- 
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ating: a fu!!y modern atomic thcon'. For almost a century after Boyle 
little progress in chemistry uas made, partly Uccaust ot a rather gen¬ 
eral mbundcrstanding of Line phenomena of tLame and combustion. 

TJie so-callcd "phlogiaion” ilimry, asserted by u Gennati pliy^tdan 
Jn the early clghteiTUli ccinui^y, hdd that ''plilugiston" was ihc mys- 
ti^dous somedutig that caused a flame to burn ami coimime fuel, in 
die bttcr hall of the cigluceiiLh ccnttjr>^ a rapid i^ertes of discoveries 
explotied the plilogiiton ilieory and paved the way ftir ihe great 
achievements in chemisiry during the nEncteenth ceniuty* A Scot, 
one foseph Black, discovered carbon dioxtdc about 1755: livdrogcn, 
produced by treating iron^ zinc, and other metals with sulphurir acid* 
was identilieci and described as ^'inllnnimabic air'" by Henn- Caven- 
disfx in 1766; and in 1774 a Uiiitafian clergvntati, Joseph Prieaileyv 
found a dtat was necessary to l>atb combustion and die respira¬ 
tion of animals^ A few years latcTp Priestley showed thnt Ills netvly 
discovered gas, named oxygen by the Freuch ^?ietuisi, Ijivoisier, 
produced waier wdien combined with Jiyrirogett* and air when com- 
I lined with nitrogen. 

Antoine Lavoisier (1743—1794)* called by some *'dic Mewton of Antoine 
chemtstry*" hnallv obUtcrated the phlogiston theorv l>y proving tliat 
Ixith combustion and respiration arc simply forms a\ oxidadon, dib 
lermg only in (iie time rctjnEred to complete die proce^. Mis mOAt 
impnnant achievement w-aj the ioundiiig of quamitaiivc analysis and 
the theory of the ccnsen-^tion of muss, i.e.. diai alUiou^i matter may 
alter its siaic clmnicaliy, it does not change in amotinu RevoSution^ 
ary France did a poor service to science and humanity when in 1794 
it guillotined Lavoisier, then only fifty-one yc^r^ of age. 

In biology' several significant advances Avere made during the Bto;n^ 
seventeenth century, Robert Hooke (1635-1705), a cJetgynian's son, 
was the first man to sec and descTil>c the cellular structure of plants, 
and a few years later Marcello Malpighi, a professor at die LJtuversity 
of Bologna, dcmnnsiraicd the se.xuality of planLH and die lung-like 
function of vegetabte leaves, Anton van l,ccuwenhoek, a Diiiclt 
mantifactiirer of microsiTopci, tiicfl his prciduct lo disexiver Iiactciia 
and protozoa, and wroie a (realise giving die first de^ription of 
ho man spermatozoa. Another Dutch man, fan Swammerdam, ivrnte 
in 1685 a General Hutory o/ imrfts and made basic observatinns in 
embryology' bv working with caterpillars and tadpoles. Existing Ixj- 
tajiicaJ knowledge was classified by a Sweitc kuoivn as T.innaeus. the 
Latinized form of Linni- (1707—1773). All tiatiiral ob|ects wx-re clas¬ 
sified into three kingdoms: stone* anhual, and vogeiablcj eudi king¬ 
dom was subdivided into < lasscSp genera, and species- The system of 
biologtra! nometiclattircH by whtcLi every plant and animal ts desig- 
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natcd first by genus »ud second by species, was invented by this 
peripatetic and closer vatu Swede. 

But the most famous classifier of zoological data was tfie Frencb* 
mail Budoii (1707-I7fifl) , In his fortv four volume Ntiturai Ithtary 
of Animals, Bullon, alUiougli littijstH utiablc to accept die lull hn- 
plicaiiom of die evolutionary' theory, recognized a close kiiistiip 
between man and the higher animals. He conceded iliut, were it not 
for the autliottty of itie Scripttiies to die contrary, the ape and die 
man might really have a common ancestry. 

Progress in luedidnc and physiology during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ocniuries was very slon for several reasons. Tlic principal 
source of Greet and Roman medical informaiiou was the writings 
of Gakn, the famous Greek physician who lived and died in Romc- 
during ific second century a.». Galen's full descriptions of Creek 
medical science and practice were all Imi forgotten during the 
^fiddle Ages, blit when die Italian medical humanists of the loiir- 
leenih and fifiecnth cent lines found his tre.itmeitt of die stniciiire 
and fiinctioti of die human Imdy so complete and coiisistem, the 
Greek's authority liecame firc'eminent. Physicians were content to 
rely on (be word of Gaien, There were other ini pediments a$ well 
to medical and anatomical research. Dociors were inadequately pre¬ 
pared; surgery ranked as a irade along with cutting hair ami shoeing 
horses; and, perhaps the most serious of alt, die re existed a irenieii- 
dous popular prejudice against dissection of Jmiiian bodies for 
anatomical study- 

Tlic first serious repuiiiation of the audtority of Galen was made 
by a young atiatomy professor at the University of P.ndua, .\ndrcas 
VesaJius ()fi]4-15&1). In a treatise on The Stntciure of Ihe Human 
Body, published in the same year that saw the publication of Coper- 
iiicui' masterpiece. The book, filled with fine illustrations of his 
subject, was the product of checking every statcmeni of Galen by 
reference to the human cadavers Vesalius dissected in front of his 
students over a period of seven yesus. Tltc pictures told the story of 
what his scalpel had kid bare, but die physician* and theologians of 
the time called the ru:w‘ anauimy lioth sacrilegions and false. The 
disgusted V'esalius broke olT his research and became court physician 
to tile bmperor Charles V. hut he Hat) pointed out the path of scien¬ 
tific investigaiiun which others stmn followed. 

A studcni of Vcsaliiu, one Fabridus, discovert'd the values in 
Inimat) vents, but it was VV^illiatn Harvey, an Enghslunan, who fomid 
that die blood actually circulates, out through Uic arteries and hack 
thiough the veins, under the propulsion of the heart. Harvey's de¬ 
finitive work. The Movemeui of the Heart and Blood, published in 
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IGga. a fata] blow to Hie autbority ol Caleiip md established the 
autltor's OIVI 1 etenial fame» for the whole of modern phvsiolog)' Is 
tmed on ihe knov^ ledge that the blcaxi eirettlaies, Marv^ey did not 
realize exactly hi>w die teirnmal branches die arteries were linked 
lip iviih tliose of the veins^ bm iliis revelauon was not tong in a^mirigi 
In 1661p Malpighi exarninetl a frtTg\s litng dmiuglt a niirtoscope and 
Ktw the blotjd passing horn ibc arteries to the leins tlirougb the 
capillaries. Less than ttventy yeani bter- LceuwenliDcfc, looking at 
die rail of a latlfkdc iJirougli a niiettiscope. evidence that con¬ 
vinced him that arteries and veins ate one and the same tiling, differ¬ 
ing only in iliai the former carried itie blcHKl from die heart while 
the veins brought it back. 

Perltaps the most curious examfik of how medteal men of the early 
nifjdeni period reacted against the anthariiy of Galen was ThetipUras- 
tm Bomb.istiis Hnbcnbcim (l*19S-lo=M) ^ who published pompotisly 
written bwks under the name of Pamcelsus (*'Greater than Cebus"')» 
The son of a Siviss country physician and hoapiiaj superintendents 
the uncouth, Ioud-moutlied Hohentieim traveled from one univemiy 
lo anodier, learning just enough alxjiit iiicdiciiie to couvince him 
that Galen was cunsiderably off tlte mark and to give pjint to his col¬ 
leagues* diargcs dial the self-styIctl Paracdsus 4 t|iiack- Notwith¬ 
standing \m lark of genuitie scludarahip and iiiadet|ttatc training, 
Hoheiiheim discavered a number of vaUiuble drtjgs, poinied out the 
close rdationslilp between medicine and chemistry* and convinced 
many that medicine is to be regarded as an experimental science. 

Tile phenoinciial development of science in the early modem 
period not only widened men's knowledge atxmt the ph vs leal uni¬ 
verse and its Hvtng creatures: it also aroused i neve table speculatian 
concerning whai lay licyond or above the phyiicah or what !ias been 
called since the time of Aristotle, “metapbystau" Tills iicxv philowi- 
phy marked a tailier sharp break wiiJi theology. Just as ilie nctv sden- 
tthc findings were divorced Fmitt the traditional metaphysics of 
Christian revetaiion. Revolutionary development of natural ^ienci: 
IVas itself Tcs]x>nsible ro a large degree for the new metaphysics, 
though the causul rclaiionshipsliould not be cmpfiasizet! too strongly. 
The Renaissance, as we have had brought a new emphasis to the 
trifiividiial, and ciicouragcd him id do his owm tlunkiiig: the Ck)m- 
merrial Re^ohuion and the expansion of Europe had created 
widened Intellectual Eiorizoiis, an almost unavoidable consequence 
cil coiu.ict with distant lands and strange peoples. If the Protesutit 
Reformation prcxlticefi much religious bigotry, it also stimulated a 
spirit of criiicism. Tlie growth of ihb spirii of mquiry* and die con¬ 
comitant development of a secular view of life contributed a set of 
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atituidc^ loward existing scKial and political tnititxiiioiu Lliat het*- 
atded the overttsTO^v of the old oTdtr. The (inii eitiiblishnicnt of these 
tieiv vleu'S ot society and the individuaTs [dace in it const ituied a 
tjiie rt:vohiiion in drought, a series of changes kiiowM^ cx^llectively as 
the Intclk-ctiial Revcjkitioii^ 

This tifiheaval tvas essentially a revolt against autiiority, the an^ 
thorily of theology^ over men s Uiinking that not even the Renaiv 
sauce and the Protestant Reformation had heeii able lo dissi|xice 
entirely* And sinii: tlie s<’ietHists were the first to iJirow off this yoke, 
it m™ ftHitntal tinn many of the preciirsors of ilie eighteentlicemiiry 
tnlightenmeiii were prtimiticitt as lK>ib scientists and ptiihrsophers. 
Several of these philosopher-scientists deserve more tlian jjassing tnen- 
tton. 

A distinguished Englishman. Francis Bacon {1561-1626), was one 
of the hrsL lo Insist on the inductive method as the indispensable 
gtointd of accuTaie knowlttlge. He was convinced that philosophy 
was held in chainn by scholastic logic* and tfuit the only way to break 
loose was n> tnm in the direct observation of nature, to the aecitniu- 
latiori of facts alKJtu tilings iind the dbeoverv of the governing 
them, litduitinn was the key to truth; authority^ iradition. and syl¬ 
logistic logic ucTc to be avoided like the plague. **Antiqijityj" he 
iiTotCi "desert'eth thnil reverence that man should make a stand there¬ 
upon and discover wliat is the best ivay; but when the discovery is 
well Uikeiu ttieit to make ptogressioii." Yci many of Bacon's o^vn 
convictions w^etc deeply tooicd in the p;ist. for he believed in astroh 
ng^-, di\inationt and witduTalt, and when Copernicus' tlieorv of a 
heliocentric nniverse ivas pubUsbedt Bacon ivas not a goi>tl enough 
scieiuisi to pcrrcrive its validity, Neverihdess, Bacon's message that 
die new philosophy must be inductive, experimental, and iidlitarian 
imjjorviiii u> ihe meiliodology of later metaphyiitians. 

The real founder of modem critical philosophy was the French¬ 
man Rene Descartes (1596-1650). Tliis versatile genius easily deni- 
onstraied how mndi imvcriliable assumption lay bcncadi the earlier 
scholastic [)hihwiophy. He began by TCjecdiig authority* no matter 
fwiv venerable or respected, and in this be a real intjovTitor> for 
previous philosopbets iiafl been utnvilUng to spurn both tradiLional 
op ill ton mid lUc urdinary experience of mankiiicL Simple, seU- 
evitkiu triuhs were all he required, and from these lie argued that 
one should tt:asi>n to [laiticular cortcliinions* One of tliese axienns 
Descartes cintiodied in his famous pTinciplen "i think, dierefore I 
aui" iCogUo etga sum) * an<l he cantcndcd ihai this realisation alone 
would coabk man w deduce the existente of CkKl, or that mind 
exists indcf^eiidcnt of naticr* Pure deduciioo was the key to all 
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knowledge. Ucscarles is also important for ins mechanistic tiitcrprc. 
taiion of the uiiirerse. Not cvm the lowest fornu of life, lie asserted, 
ii'cre excluded from futictioning as machines. Man is merely a 
higher kind ol macliiite. bin lie is set ofF rtoiii the lower animals bv 
his cajxicity of consciousness, which the latter du not pcissess, and 
therefore man lias the power of refk'Ciivt self-dtrmiiin. ft is olnious 
that llcstarifs' I wo doctrines of rationalism and median ism repre- 
sentrd the rejection of nearly alt die thcologicaf bias of the past. 

Oescancs was not the only exponent of rationalism among ihc Bamch 
philosophers of die sevcnteeiuh centuTy. ilariich Spino2;i (1632- 
1R77), a brilliant Dutch Jew wito came under the iiifiiicnce of 
Descartes" teachings, grew* so critical of Hebrew dogiiias that he was 
cas* out friini among his own people, lint rtniler the psitroiiagc of 
Jan De 3Vlti. die tbaiul Pensionary of Holland, Spinoza elaborated 
his philosophy of pantheism. He came to the condiutnu dial (.bul 
and nature are idenricaU Tins doctrine of the iiinnancnce of God— 
purely pantheistic in its corictiisions—greiv out of reas«tn rather lliao 
faith, and was intended lo express tlie scientific notion of nature's 
unity and the comiuuity of cause and eJfecr. Worship of the order 
and Immiony of nature w'as fur Spinoza the jxirfcci good which, 
when attained, svould bring pure and lasting happiness to man. 

Realizaiiori that he is but an impotent panicle in a wondtoush ar- 
ranged tiniverse would instill a philosophical serenity in him who 
wearies himself in trying to diange Ids fate. Spinoza’s detcrtnlnbni, 
however, did not prevent him from .idvocating justice, toleratiiui, 
and living liy reason, and bis own jitrsonal life represented a coti- 
siiietable attempt to set a noble pattern lor others to follow. 

Thomas Hobbes, whom we have nicnticjued previously in coiificc- ritfmiiM 
lion wfQj the poltiicaf dieory of monarchical ahsohuisin, was also an 
im|K>rt;in( sevtaneentb century r.itionalist. His contribution was a 
railita] materialism. He rejected Descartes’ Idea that minil and mat¬ 
ter arc separate and distinct phenomena. Tlie origin of all knowl¬ 
edge, accoTtling lo Hobfies. is in sense jjertepiion. ami his senses 
told him dial everyiJititg. tiidiiding God. is reducilde (u in,it ter. 

Hand in hand villi Hohbes' niaterialittii went liu mechiinical ex¬ 
planation of man, ivhosc actions are dcterminetl liy inlieritetl ot ac¬ 
quired likes i)i dislikes. Freedom of ivill is inqx/sstlife: man is a crea- 
imt or 

Tlie work of Sir Isaac Newton was of great tmporwncc to the de- jvwioh amf 
vefopmeni of the new’ pliilosopfiy. It li:is been suggested that his law* 
of gravitation had lieen aiitkijiaicd tit part hv GaUleu’s discovery 
of the laws governing r.illiTig iKxlie* upon the earth, and hy Kejslef'i 
principles of planetary ntulion. Newton cxieiidcd tlie idc^a of riicse 
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unvarvittg phyilcxU. liiwi to liic entirf universe, what tJiia applica¬ 
tion w‘as made it followed dial ever^tiling in nature is governed hy 
tintversal laws, wliich can be formulated just as precisely as die prin¬ 
ciples of mathematics. The medieval idea t^t the universe is oper¬ 
ated according ii> a benevolcni purpose nas gptic, and in its place 
came the conviction tliai events followed upon one another xvith 
automaiic precision, while man Itad only to adapt himself to this 
rhythm. There tvas room for God in Newton's philosophy, hut He 
was not endowed tvith the power to regulate tite patltsof ihc stars or 
to mterrupi the order of nature's workings. The ap|5earancr of 
Newton’s Printiftia in 1687 marked die close of the single greatest 
century in tlie history of science, hiii it also opened the door to an 
era during which the philosophy of those sucniifjc adiicvemcnts w.rs 
applied to human institutions as tvel), 

it was left to Joluj Locke (1632-1704) to bring man into tlic 
pic Litre of a universe ordered on some r.itional plan, and to point 
out die cQccl of cKtenial phenomena upon liis mind. Tfe liegan by 
discarding die doctrine u£ innate ttleas, contending lliat man is not 
bum with ally apprehension of universal truth, licgiiming with a 
mind dial is a blank tablet, the infant slou'ly learns lo perceive the 
external world dirough Its senses, and it ts tliroiigli the senses that 
the child acquires the simple ideas tliat are tlie foundation of kncnvl- 
edge. Since these simple ideas arc insitfrideiit bases for intelligent 
living, reason steps in to build them into a complex but usable tiody 
of general truth. Both the senses and the mind arc necessary, declared 
Locke, for the one acquires the raw materials of knowletlge while 
die other organizes and gives meaning to them. This combi nation 
of reason and cxpcrtcncc as the sources of knowledge represen ter] 
a distinct break from existing philosophical tiadltlon. to say nothing 
of theological dogma. 

t^icke’s empiricism and Newton's discovery that the universe is a 
great machine, governed by nattiral latvs, and susceptible of interpre- 
tation by mathemaiiod formulas, provided the basic ingredients of 
the intellectual movement of the eighteenth century known as die 
Enlightenment. The movemcni had its origin In England, but it 
quickly spread from there to the fkmtincnt, where it found tis high¬ 
est expression in France. As simply as the sigitiftcant coticepis of ihe 
Enlightcnmeiu can In* stated, they apficarcd to he these: (1) reason 
is the only sure guide to tvisdoni: (2) st ience should replace theology 
and. therefore, it Is to lie assumetl ihai the entire universe of mind 
and matter is governed by natuml law: (.3) man. in obedience to 
the dictates of reason and natural law, not only progresses, but w-ill 
ultimately readi perfection; and (1) simpticiiy ami natumliuss in 
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ihc 5t men I re ot society are best. Religion tlic first to fed tlie 
tmpet of these ideas. 

Pierre ffciytc. tiir biiions French f-liigueitoi skeptic tvho IlctI to Pj^tp g^yh 
llulbiid sliortJjf before the Revocation of the Edict of N'anies. cni^ 
sadetf in Jiis tvrhings against rdiguim tiiiulerance and argtied that 
religion was not the business of the state. CompSeie freedom for any 
type of rdigioui thought ivas far better iftuti trying to compel mm 
to believe otherwise tliaii tlieir consciences diaated. !f conversion 
of others is attempted, it should be by reason and urbane argument, 
not by forcible indocirmatioii. Wtsen entieism of bis utterances grew 
iJircatening. the wily and saidotiic Uaylc ojrenly espoused and glori- 
fied faitfi, Iml in such a svay dial it became repugnant to flic miiids 
of .ill intelligent men. 

By the eighimnli ceniiiry a Tcpudiadon of Clirislian theology by ;jr«* ^rtn'r^n 
the scientifically minded intellectuals appeared inevitable. DilTer- “irf 

cnees between sdctidsis and tlieologiaiis in the Middle .Ages iccre 
not serious, treeause of the prestige of the Church and iKteause of its 
reliance on Greek science, svhkli had not yet been superseded- From 
the time of the RenaisKiiice on, however, the breach between sckiice 
and ibeologs' fvidened. as scienusts revealed more and more of tlie 
nature of the universe ivitU uliicfi the leacltings of the Cliiirdr 
seemed to differ. In their outlook on life. jiuclJectitals came to rely on 
experience, cl>servati»rt, expcrimeniatiou. and logic; the Churdtes. 

Catholic and Protestant alike, preferred to adhere to their tradidonat 
Iwliefs and ptnctices. 

Many intellectuals soon found tiunnselves in revolt-—nor ncces- .Varumf hm 
sadly against Christianity, but against the established Churches, liotli ffUffon 
Protestant and Catholic, which, the new learning notwitlispndiug, 
still proclaimed their infallibility in matters of faitli, morals, and 
knowledge. Most eigti teenth century tfiinkcrs, permcairtl by rational¬ 
ism. and full of enthusiasm for the wtuk of the scjctnisi, could iio 
longer accept convciuinnal ideas concemitig the diviniiy of Christ, 
the fall of man. divine rcvciaiions and tnirarles, and (be tndtsfH'nsa- 
hility of the Church as a medium for the salvation of the soul. They 
had become so impressed !>y the ttatural Inns u hich seemed to con- 
ito! the universe that they were convinced th.it there most also be 
natural lau-s tegidating religious life, [mliiics, .iricl socierv. If ihe 
Church, the suite, and otlier man-made insiituLinris could Ijc $cl 
aside, then, they believed, these nainral laws could fiim-tion to the 
iinii'ersal bectcrmciii of mankind. There tore, m.inv learned men, 
in sirivitig for a natural religion, Le-, one in accordance with the 
dictates of reason and naiiiml laiv. embraced deisni. 

Deism devetorjied eatliest in England and sprcatl from there to the otum 
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coniin^iu. Traces a I a natural religion eould be depicted as early 
as the t^velfth. century: iit Baton Herbert of Cher bury {15&S- 
1648) there appeared a devotee ot such a cult. It not until tJie 
eigliteeuth centuty, however, that deism became an important fac¬ 
tor hi £nro[ic.\ and then cbieilv in f'rance. since that country liad 
become a Fertile seed-lieci for ad wanted ideas as a result of the tlcvci- 
opnieriE of sciatiific studies there* As deism spread it betafiic mure 
radtcai, causing tnaiiy of its atlher^nts \o break with Christtariiiy. 
Onhodoit theotogians denoimccd this tendency, bin a militant de¬ 
fender of the new faith appcareiJ in Francois Marie Aroviet* lieticr 
known as Voltaire (160i^l778)* Attacking the estabtished Clutrch 
ssTi'agely for ii:s intolerance and □bscuraiiiisni, he upheld the deisiLc 
pbih3iiu|j1iy^ On tJie «_nher liainl a ftnv skeptics, such as the Baron 
d'Htdhadt (172.^1780), a Gerniaii residing in Paris, hndjiig dcbin 
all nnsatisheton^ substitute for orthodojc Christianity, dcnauiiced 
all religion and preaefied atheism. 

Some hnellet-TunIs, tie verthe less, ref used to abandon Christianity, 
Instenfl, they orgnni/cd sw iecies tor the purpose of baimoniiing re^ 
Hgion and scieiicep In 1717 such a groupi billed the Grand l.odge. 
vas orgiiniited in Lnt'land: because its rnend>crs adopted miicti of 
their ccrenionud from die medieval guilds of master masons, they 
were called "Freemasons." Its mcnilsers w'cre nonsectarian* but they 
liad to accept t)ic belief in God, Before the eighteenth t entury was 
over, there were alhlkited lodges in Scotland^ Canada, the United 
States* India, and most Kiiropean countries* 

Tlieie were oiber inaiiife^taihiiLs of interest in religious relomi 
on the part of contemfif>ranenm ihitikei^. One group, called Pietists, 
recutnmeiided a cortiproniisc in the religious-scientific contioveTsy 
and nrgc^l Christians to stop quarreling over dogma and to patiem 
their lives alter that of Christa Two of its leaders were the Lutheran 
pastor. Philip Spener {11>35-170D), and the SivcdisU profcssoi . Km- 
manuel Swedenborg 17721. who, as advocates, of religious 

tnleraijoin inspried a numljer of sects. In Fngland piettstn teas rep¬ 
resented bv George Fox. wlto founded the Quakers, and by John 
Wesley (l7dS-17f>l), who organiaxl a Holy Club wdnjsc mendjcrs 
were nteknamed ^'Mcihotlists.*' because of their methotiicat oikiva- 
iJon of piety ^ud charity. 

A tendency- tovvartl religious toleraticiii was. perhaps, one of the 
significant comributions of the eigfueemh century. The prevalence 
of neiv idca$ kd to broadmindedness and beer expression. Boili 
Catholics and Protestants. condcTiiiijng witrhcTaftn terminated ihc 
praedee of ming, burning, and Ijeheading tviiches. Some Christliins 
even ivc-nt so far as to denounce prevailing bws tliai oppressed the 
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Je\vA. The Hebrew philcwophcr. Mose$ Mendelssohn (1729—1786)* 
asserting tliat Judaisni ifras but one of Bcveriil true faithsj urged Chris^ 
nan$ to apjiraisc this religion on its o^^'n merits. In fact, a greater 
spirit of tolerance prevailed in the eighteenth century, bocaiiise 
many of the certainiics of tfic preceding age seemed to iiave faded 
atvay l>efore tlie advance ol die new learning. 

One iiiAtJtiJLion Ehat helped to disseminate new ideas» in an age Tkf Sahn 
during tvhich neivsppers were comparatively rare* livas the salnn. 

^^ally arisiotratic ladies^ and fretiiietnly members of the IxjtiTgeoisie^ 
continued a customp originated during the Renaissance, of enter- 
raining rin cetTaiii tlaysp The inteiligentsia acquired the fiabit of con¬ 
gregating in tbetr salons in order to excliangc ideas and news. Tlierc 
were to be encountered the intcQcctuals, artistic folk, men of ah^airs, 
mtisiciiim. laddisti, and all sorts cd hiratTe beings, who wished to give 
expression to tJicir owt* ideas or tu liwcn lo those of others. In effect 
the salon wcii a son of rniellcctual clearing house. 

Another factor iliac contributed to the cultural broadening of die Thf Emydo^ 
cigliteentJi c'ciunr>^ was ihe Tncychpacdin. TUU monutneutal work, 
under the editorship of Denis Diderot (1715-1781) . was a coLlafio- 
mtive effort, in which leading cNpens in each field of learning wToce 
rfie pcnineni ariieks. Most of ihe famous iiuellcLtuals of the day 
v^'erc con til bti tors. Tiius, in a ipav. die B:FL£yehp{tedia, wiiich came 
out volume by vulume. die first appearing in 1751, and the last In 
1772, W43 a sort of epUomc of eighteenth century leanamg, li was 
permeated wirli die spirit nS the age; rationalism, natural laws, deism^ 
and humitnitariiiiitsm all licifxtl to color a gigande compilation o( 
knaw'ledge, i,vluch, liecatise of wddcsptearl pnhlk interest therein, 
became an impomnt agency for the diffusion of the new kleasp as 
well as an ob|ett ol periodic govermnent suppressfon* 

A rebirth of cousf:ier>ce accompanied the spreatl of advanced /fttiFidtTF- 
thought. Hunrianiiariaris were aroused over tlie plight of the unfor- tffwnuwi 
tunate elements of society, such as the poor, the orphans, the ill ilie 
insane, die siavei, and the crimirials. They rndcavoted to improve 
the status of these groups by calling the atienitOM of their felloiv 
men to social conditions. .'\j a restiU, there was a widespread tenrteiicy 
oil the part of wealthy patrons and philanthropists, riicmhcrs of the 
arUtocraty and of the iKiurgcaisie, to esfahlish and to endow places 
ol refuge for the poor, asylunu for oipJians and the mentally ill. hos^ 
pltah. and schools. 

Friends of slaves and criminals were active on iheir liehalf. An 
abolition movement devoted to the suppression of stavt-ry developed. 

In tjigl.ind, WiUiam Wilberforce M 759—18,^15) iomied an anti- 
slavery cumtniiLec% and in l^rance a "S^xiieiy of Friends of the Black,*" 
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Tvas cscahlishcd in 1788. Spousors of penal reform appeared in Cesarc 
Bcccaria (1738-179^1) . ihc Iialian crimitiologisL, and feremy Ikn- 
tliiini »liL‘ F.nglkb exponent of utUttarianisra. Dcnyiiiic- 

iiig haisil eriniitial laws. l,1ie malirraitniL'ni of prisoners, and the use of 
torture, tirgerl litunatie It'gisliitioii and an impixivcment of 
prison conditions. Some of tliese reformcirs, tn fuel, develojicd a cos- 
niopoUtan Jimnaniuifianism, ivliich iianscended barriers of raue, 
creeti. and potiikal affiliatioii, and looked bopefully to a future of 
jnK'niatJunal peace. 

To a consideralile extent Lite Inteliectual Re\'olution, like the 
Renaissance, was a bourgeois movement. Members of the business 
and professional classes lierame patrons of liberarv, scienutk. and 
ariistic; flgities, u’Iks represented Uie ideas and ideals of tile middle 
classes, 'riie iN.uiigeobie, witli its tveahh and increasing social im- 
jKjrtHiiix'. Irioketi forward to a still gtcaier grovnli in die future, 
Thcrctorc, it could sitlnrribe readily to tltc idea of progress wliicli 
cxmceired of society as being in a state of flux. FurtJiennore, ilie 
middle classes, uitli tlieir capimlistic outlook, tended to mcasuTe 
success in tertns of profit and wealth. Tims tlicy stressed the eco¬ 
nomic factor and advocated sitcb reforms as should contribute to a 
[tiller and witler prosjieritv, l-IrciiLually they came to favor such 
ssveepiiig clianges in die political, social, and economic smicture as 
to sigoifs virLtially the diutppeiitance of Uie Old Regime, 

£iglileent!i century' ecomnnists berame protagonisLi of Ixiurgeois 
individtuilisni. 'riiey detiouiiced mcrcanUlism, claiming that its theo¬ 
ries concern trig wealtli, prosiicrity, a bvuiahlc balance of trade, and 
monopoly t^'cre lallacioiis. Famines, they claimed, Itad frecptciitly re¬ 
sulted from official restrictions on the sale of grain; they asserted 
that the mere possession of precious nieutls was no guarancce of pros¬ 
perity; and they dcniandetl the termination of the tvhole mcrcaniite 
system, with its regulations and its restraints on trade and industry. 

A new school arose tfliich championed the idea of econamic lib¬ 
erty, in which the individual tvunld be left free to work out Ids own 
ecnnotnic SiiUation. lu France, there emerged a group of economists, 
led by Fraitfois Qtiesiiay (1694-1774), who came to fjc known as 
PhysuHTtits, Oiu- of its diaracterisiic spokesmen, V'incent de Gout- 
nay (1712-17.^9), developed the laissez-faire doctrine that the gov¬ 
ernment should keep its hands nlf economic life. Me held that agii- 
culture, rather than commerce or industry, was the chief soitice of 
w'eatth, and that U w^ould prosper more if all feudal and govem- 
meiual restraints were removed. I'urgoi 11727-1781), an enlight¬ 
ened buicauerat, urged that tftc laissez-fairr idea be applied to com¬ 
merce anil indtrstry well. In envisioning an etxinomic milieu com- 
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free of alJ oHIicial inierfercDce. lie ivrote: "Every seller^ it 
i^ing lib chief iiuerest to merit preference over Ilis competitor, uill 
sell iit general the best goofls at the ^l.l^^■esT prices at vvhicli he ran 
make a profit in order to attract customers. The niercliatit nr maim- 
facuirer who cheats will be fpiickly discreclited and lose customs rs 
vv ill lout iiitei'feieiice of govcnimcjit/' Like most of the Physiocrats, 

Turgot ivas a moTiarcliist; he believed. Iia’i'icver, that the property- 
owning clitsses slioulcl be maik p<^iititally aniculatc tbronglt a s^^tent 
of assemblies to which they should send delegaicSr 

Adam Smidi (t723~l7y<)), the Scoidsli economist, came dofcii 
to being tile icica] hfjtirgeots pliilosojiher of the eighteenUi certttiry^ 

In his Wc^lfli of Natwm (1775)» he cbiined ihdi the real strength 
of a sOUe consisted in ifte prosperity of Us cUirens. Therefore, he as¬ 
sorted the right of die imlivtduiil to field private pinpeny and to ai:- 
cjuirc lurthcT wealtfr lake the Physiocrais. he opj?€>scd feudal and 
OicTcantiUstic Tcgniations and cfiarnpioncd tlie htisstz-fiitrii theory* 
ebiimitig thui each individual knew best Iiow to enriili hiniself and* 
thrrchy, die whole tdttiiuunity. CojistrqueiitJy, he deniantltd com¬ 
plete cconotnic liberty, insisting that tlie preservation ot tins frec- 
dum and liie safeguarding of priii'ate piofieity were amiiiig the pri¬ 
mary obligatioiis at the state, l ltiis^ Smith'^ pluloscppfiy, accepted 
wfiofelieartedly by most of the bourgeoisie, was on ilie right to 

Jnive ai>d to hold 

In the field of poticical tlieory, the French intellcciuaEs were active M^mei^uiru 
supporters of bouigeois ideals. Moutesipticu (lliBfl-l/jjfi), a lively 
admirer of ijticke and British imtitutions* expoutidvd new conceji- 
linaii of ilic ihcoTy of the suite and ^lointed out the diortcomings **f 
privileged aristocracy* die folly ol religious iiiialeniiice, and i lic cot- 
rttptian of die coviru Hb Pminn L^tiarSp :i luting s;itiTe on French 
society, cscapc^l ofliciat coiiderunaiion only l^ecnn^e it appeared dur¬ 
ing the Regency, when a good bugb w'as at a high premUim. His 
famous of tht Laws, published in 1718, stands as Montes¬ 

quieu's most serious and thought-provokiog b<K>k. He did noi at^ 
tempt to arrive at a Hieiicc of government by pure deduction, but 
based Ids argutueiits on a study of political systems as iliey were sup^ 
piAed to have operated in die fiast, Froiii a comhiualion of siutly 
and travel he came to the conclusion chat the govcniincnt that miglit 
he suitable far one jjeople mighi nol so tor another, since bits, 
custupis, and imtitiuions aie protiuccrl hy gcogTiiphkal cciudittou$K 
particularly climate. Dcspoiism^ he daiuied. b best suites! to rouu- 
tries of great eisteni: limited monarrhy to those of medium si?.e; and 
rcpublicuriism was appropriate only to small countries. France be 
put m the middle out^gory. 
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AJthough he Jabored under a serious misapprdieiisioii concerning 
the separation of poH'ers iu the British constitiuion, Moufcsciuieu's 
nicat famous principle was highly influential in the dcedopmeni of 
liourgeois democracy. Liberty, lie dedared. was tmjwssible so long 
as ajiy two or tnufc of Ute Uiree fundamcnua.1 and natural divisions 
of govcnimciiial auiliority. the legislative^ the judicial, and tbe 
executive, were united iu the same haitds, ft is iiitciesting tu note 
dial MoiitL'sr|uieiL's system of checks and balances not intended 
to fadUtaie democracy, hiu rather to prevent a dictatorship of the 
majority. liostiHty toward despotism, in other words, did not iitx cs- 
sarily imply a syraptithy for die dcinocislic principle as it is thought 
of today. 

No writer of the eightceiufi century'- save Rousseau, equaled Vof- 
taire in the expression of bourgeois ideals. He, like Montesquieu, 
was an admirer of Ilritisli political mstitutian.s. He comtantJv advo- 
cared law, order, and die sanctity of private pro]>crty. Although lie 
favored equality, he rea1iii;cd (hat it was an ukimatr goal rather 
than an imiiictiiate ohicciEve, A sincere monarchtsi, he. however, 
nev'er hesitated to attack royal tyranny. In his opinion, hodi the state 
and the Church should be deprived of all powers that impeded the 
rise of a Imurgcois society. The chief function of the government, 
he hetieved. was to maintain the sanaity of property. As an anti¬ 
clerical. he contended that the Churcli should be siiljoirlinate to the 
state in temporal matters, lit short. Voltaire. lumself a successful 
businessman, was a firm exponent of a bourgeois state. Possessing a 
sincere belief iu henevolttU despotism, Voltaire at no time iul>siTi]>cd 
to radical views. Fie did not espouse die idea, advanced in F.ngland 
by jolin t^rckc, that the people, as the ultimate source of govern¬ 
ment, had the right of rei'oliirion against consdttncd authority, Nor 
was he impressed by the idea of a limited monarchy, advocated bv 
Montesquieu. .Avoiding extremes, Voltaire relied on reason as the 
certain guide to progress and enlightaimcnt. 

Rousseau, perhaps more titan Voltaire, was the liarbinger of 
bourgeois fiemocracy. Me favored die overthrow of the decadent, 
monarchical state, ividi all its trappings, and urgetl the establishment 
of a natural society based ujx^n the so-called instincts of man. Mem- 
bera of the haitrgeotsic, and even aristutrais, were so intrigued by 
his advocacy of a simple life, titidefiled bv the corrupting influences 
of civiliiatioti, th,it they sponsored a ‘'back-io-naturc" movement. In 
itself this lendcnqf wtis interesting rather than important, but It re¬ 
vealed a widespread desire to escape from the oversophistJcation of 
eighteenth century society. More signtllcaiit for die boiiigeoisic was 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty which Rousseau presented in ^ 
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polmcal btx>cliiirc eiiUtled tlie Social Contract (1761). Therein be 
endeavored to annihilittc Uie ideology of die Old Rt^me and to re¬ 
call to people ibeir alleged right of revolution. Despite 1th apparent 
radkalism. many of the bourgeoiaie endorsed liu doctrines, because 





they coitceivcd of themselves as die leaders in the impending regen* 
eration of society. 

Actually, Rousseau tvas more of a runiaiittcist than a rationalist. 
Confront^ sviib reatiiies. he usually rci^ommended iitoderation and 
patience. For exaniptc. aliltouglt rccogiitring ilic iiijusctce of serfdom 
in Poland, he felt tliat no solution for the pTohletn tv,\s immediately 
available. .Again, contrary to his expressed radicalism, when he 
drafted a model cxtiisrlrtnion for Corsica, he rct'caled himsetf a mod* 
crate rather than an extremist. In fact, tliere are scholars who claim 
that Rousseau ivos actuallv an exponent of the will of tlie people 
expressed througlt a strong state and a lienevolent dictator. Despite 
this opportunism, lie was inspired by the vision of a utopia. Unlibe 
Voltaire, who favored the wealthy bourgeoisie, Rotissean cherished 
the interests of the Icasor businessmen and ilie lower classes. He eii* 
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vi£igcd an id^al soiTicty, it» ivliicli there would be extremes of udilter 
tveulth nor |H>veny. 

It is ratiicr dillWuIl to assess Roiisseati's inftocni'c^ ile seas de- 
notmeed hy pious Christiaiw, by ndliercnts r»f the Old Regime, by 
plntotims, and even by ratiolwUsts Sltcb as \^oIlaiTe. who distrusted 
his radicalism and lii$ extravagances. Or the other hand, he was 
very- inutli admired bv J Juine. the historian, by Jvant. the German 
plttlosopher, by Thomas Paine, the English ratidiinlist. and by coont- 
]ess iltousands of the middle and loiver classes. Rotisscatrs influence 
achieved its centtli during the French Revolution, when il u’as re- 
fleeted ill the pursuir of liberty, cciuiiliiy, and fraternity and in the 
esLahIbhmcut of u strong government. 

lly the end of the eighteenth cemitry, scientists, intellectuaU, ,tiirf 
theorists bad created tin- ideology iiidispeiisabie for a revolt aj^^iiist 
the Old Regime. Extreme individualism, hctcevcrr, was a two-edged 
wciipon. Its poEentialiiks could be exploited ac this time by the mid* 
die classes for the purpose of WTccking the prestige and the institu¬ 
tions of the old society. On the other hantl, individualism, if taken 
up by tile lower classes, as it was iti the ninctcvutli ceumry, might 
operate to the disadvantage of a class whkli tlestrcd merely to sub- 
stiiute itself as a privileged caste in place of tlie old aristocracy. In 
the eighteenth cehiury, however, the hourgeoisie were too keen on 
shatlctitig the hegemuny of the nobility to lie unduly concerned 
alxuit the aspitailon of the masses. In fact, most of their outstanding 
mtellectiials—V'^oltaire, lor exaiiiplc—accepted the idea that reforms 
could come only from above. 

Rce-'ovms t'koM .-ViiovE: The ENLioirrENzo Oesi'OTS 

.\a ciiampions of individual liberty the Physiocrats and other 
critics of the old Older rjj)}>4jsed all tyuntiical metluxls of govern* 
ment; at the same lime most of them hivoied n particular kind of 
Central authority which they called lieiievolent (or enlightened) 
despotism. In ilicir opinion a desjx>t should he the servant of Ins 
iKopIc. exerrisiiig his power solely for their hencfii, and identifying 
their welfare witli Itis own- Me shontd, wrote the famotu Physiocrat, 
Dtipoiti de Nemours, . , promulgate by positive ordinances the 
natural and essential laws of the social order," [)i advocatingbenevo- 
tent desixiusiu, iliesc pililosopbers visualked the creation of an ideal 
state. Its polttical and social orgaiiiration was to he orderly, hattno- 
nioii*. ajjd pemiancnt. The inhabitants thereof were to be well edo- 
csied, w’erc to enjoy «iualky of opportunity, and were to be com¬ 
pletely freed of ancient habits and prejudices. 

Eighteentfj century des^xits, how'cver. were fundamentatly tticr- 
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cantilisia. Their dominatii motive \va$ to create strotig and prov 
pcroii.'s stalest espuciatly tbrouglt die exclusive fiolicy of tnerensing 
exports and ticercasing imports. InasmncJt as the piobletii of foreign 
trade ivas far less jiii{)ortarir in tlie Germanic states, the nicrcantiHsi 
philosophy of governmental intervention in tliosc countries turnetl 
more towards domestic problems. Social improvements niider the 
auspices ol the stale gave a hujiLaniiarian cast to German mcrcati- 
liltsm tvliich lias been called catneialism. 

These ideas influenced most monarchs. Contemporary nileis luth 
ordiiiatcd every tin tig witluti die control of tiie state to the problem 
of rial inn al existence. They attempted to create strong and pros* 
peroiis countries by sircngihening iheir per so mil rule, by increasing 
military power, and by handing down heneJicial reforms. Most eit- 
liglitencd despots, in dieir efforts to dilTiise prosperity, endeavored 
to alioltsh tiie restrictions dial liampered the lioiugeoisic and the 
peasamry. They* irictl to unify ilicir legal systems, m alKilish judicial 
ahusesr to weaken the temporal power of tlie Clitircli, to encourage 
indicstrial. commercial, and agricuUnral development, to emancipate 
the serfs, and to promote die training anil etUtcaiion of die people, 

Frcderict liie Great of Prussia w.is a characteristic benevolent 
despot. Maintiining that the Ling teas tlie first servant of the state, he 
devoted considerable energy to the internal problems of administra¬ 
tion, Every department of government came midcr his semdny- But 
Frederick's achievements in the field of internal reform were limited. 
From die begitming of his reign he opposed serfdom, denouncing it 
as “revolting to ntankind,” and abolishing it on his estates. Never- 
dteless, he was unwilling to arouse the opposition of the powerfitl 
ft inkers f landlords) by depriving theni of their serfs. Dependent 
upon die support of the propertyowjiing classes, he refused to anraga- 
niic them by the introduction of sweeping sotiiat and class reforms. 

The Prussian ruler, however, wantetl to iraprove the economic and 
religious structure of hts kingdom. By careful economics in die man¬ 
agement of Uic state, he was able to devote pan of die revenue to 
agricultural and industrial developments. For example, he succeeded 
in building a system of drainage canals which reclaimed for cultiva¬ 
tion thoimnds of acres of waste land, Frederick encouraged the ex¬ 
pansion of old industries, subsidized new ones, and liy liis visits to 
various parts of the country, he infused into hnsincss as well as into 
local government inurh of his own energy and love of order. Like 
Voltaire and other skeptics, lie felt contempt for religious inioter- 
ance. He maintained diat his subjects should be allowed to worship 
Cod freely in any wav they chose. Tolerating the Catholic minority 
in his kingdom, Frederick also [lermiued religious sects, exjselled 
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fram other counti ics^ to establish homes and to flourish in Prnssb. 
Catholics^ as well as PioiesLanis. were admitted to his sctvkc- "My 
attn/'^ lie said, to show the adherents of the different chtirchcs 
that lliey are all feiJow-citijEcns," 

iatgsil refcjtTTis 3$ vvell as religious tnleTation strengthened Prussia. 
Bef^^Te Fredcrirk herame Uiug a subfcci foiiiid ii very diRicuU m 
obtain justice in dbputcA hecatuk: of the legal system wlikb inraj eutn- 
beT^iiueK aititradieiory, and in niauy rcsj>ect5 tiiiicasonable. Deter- 
mmed lo c;tia1ilisli a unilicd system. Frcdrrk'Jt began the tormubtion 
of a new axle, .\lthougfi he ilied l>efore it was completed, it w^as pro¬ 
mulgated fjy his 5iu:eessor. In a wav, this code was a son of Magi>3 
(brLa of bciicvolent dt^spoiism. It asserted that the govern mem ^x- 
isted to pToiiinic tlic weLfare of ilic people; it gran led personal liberty 
to a njaij in 40 far as he did iif>t tiarm anyone else; and it even de- 
cbied linn tlie nuiic must iraro for tlie poor and die imemployed. .\t 
die same dine, ii ^letiuutd dieesuldUticd order—seifdonit the absev 
lute king, .iekI the privileged das^^. It gave die ruler the right 
to stijipxess ireetlimi of press and speech. Frctlcrick's codc^ in short, 
is a picture of the eighteenth century benevolent desp4:it and, as we 
shall sec biei-p the tw euticih century dictator, h proclaimed the 'Mead- 
eds desire" to rctorin all diir^gs atid to help everybody' at the same 
time it icfiised to recogiiixe tlie riglit of the sLih|ec:t to e^tpress opin* 
ions ill regard lu wliat sliouUl be done. 

Iti Russia, as well as lu Prrissiaf certain nders had already tried to 
introdiicc reforms. Peter die Great, a slightly prinjiiivc type of en¬ 
lightened dcsfiot, had atteuipted lo F.nnofx^ankc his cfiuniry. To this 
cmi he tried nni only lo draw Russia tk>ser to Eurti|K: by obtaining 
for het a scabKitd on die Baltic, hiii also to Lntr<^uce into tliat 
country Western rasiums and culture. He rcorganiTed his military 
forces, provided ihem wii!i adequate equipmcni, and started the 
budding of a tiavy. A1 though lie folltiwiKl no fixed plan, Peter at¬ 
tempted to curate an dTirient government. He divided Russia into 
adntttiistTative divisicitis to faclUtate diecoUeoioTi of taxes; lie etirbed 
die rights and privileges of the nobles: and he overhauled theofridal 
machinery. For die mcrliev^i dimtJi, condsimg of nnbles. he $ti\> 
siitined an iidvtsory cotincJL consisting of a lew iwsons. not ail of 
tioble bifth, chosen by himse]f„ and created the hloly Synod as an 
arivis^jty tounril to himself in mnning the aHalrs of the Clitirch. 

Inlluenced bv mercantilist riociriiies, Peter tried to increase die 
ivealrh oi the country i>y encouraging hidiistrial and commercial ex- 
panstou. He also attempted to bring about sorial reforms. Following 
his whims, iie endeavored to Europeaniar die Rnssiaiu by retpiirtiig 
tlieni to shave off their lieanU, lu dance in tlie Western style, ami to 
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ciui'tAil tlicir trailing roh^^ Unfortunately the heavy cost of his 
wars, the ciecp-tpoied opposiuoii of the Russian people to alien cus¬ 
toms, and Peter's |>ersa]ial limiiaiions prevented turn horn adiicvit^g 
conipletc success. In fact, he did Ihile rtiore than create .3 vencei of 
AVestemism ulikli wha apparent trhidly nnioiig ihe iip]Hfr classes. 

CaLJierine [] was the secaiid Russian ruicr -^vlh^ spejnsored an exten¬ 
sive reform movement. During her reigtJ she displayed keen interest 
in progressive ideas and in d^e worts of iIr' ijiteNeciuats. She sub¬ 
scribed to the Encydopntdmt invited its editors. Diderot and d'Atcm- 
bert, to visit Iier* and cotrcspinded with Voltaire, to wdvom she ex¬ 
plained her numerous plans fur reform. Imbibing sojncthiug of the 
skeptic is tzi of the pi liloso pliers, she confiscated much religious prop 
erty, and devoted jiari of the wealth so aecpiired to ctidotving sehmds 
and hospitals. Moved by the ideas cil Montesi|iiJeu and Beci'arUt the 
Emprew oJlcd an ajscnibty in VTos^coiiV (ITllfi)* which represented 
every nationality and dass in her vast cmptrcr At this meeting she 
suggested the establishment of an enlightened lej^d imlc. 1'Jiis pro¬ 
posal riecbTcd that "the nation is not made for the ruler but the 
ruter for the nation*'; it gave the jttdhidiial the right to do aiivtliing 
that was not forbidden bv laiv; and it eoiideiniit'd intolerance and 
suchcTuckjcs as torture. AS^ar wdili Turtev. however, prompted Cath¬ 
erine to dismiss the assembh and to aliandoii her reform prognun. 
At one lime she favored iJie emancipiiiou of the serfs, hut the vested 
intetesLs of the great landnivtiet? iverc so menaced that she gave up 
the sclieme. Instead^ she strengthened the institutifui of serhiom by 
making it illegal for the serfs to compiniii of ihe harshness of their 
masters. Despite her genuine sytiipathy for tiie pKjr and ihe op 
pressed. practical considerations prevenicti Tjcr from carrving her 
refoims 1>cyoniJ the blueprint stage. 

Joseph II of .Austria wa^ more radical liiait his contemporaries. 
Frederick [1 and C-iiheriric the Great. Early in ItFe he mnie uitdtr 
ilic influence of the ivruing^ of the philostsphcrs. I litiiself .1 cynic 
and a skeptic, and full of coiuempi for all things that ^icemed to iiim 
irrationah he develope^l a special interest in the qocstion of Uhurdi 
and state. I'his proldem an ratted c oTuiflensbk a i re m ion in the 
eighteenth century. In I7f>3, a Iknnaii scholar, under the assumed 
name of jtistintis FebronUis. published a 1xx>k attacking the potver 
of die Pope. .Accepting the Cialihun idcat^u hirdi in the Deebration 
of GatUcau Liberties (1682>. that tlic Pope "'liiui been granted au- 
thoriiy from God only in spiritual matters . . . and not in tem¬ 
poral affairs," Febronim expressed the belief that die Cliurcb "had, 
it is true, made the Pope its heart in spiritual niatierv, tint he re^ 
niaiiied subordinate 10 a general o>uitcii" 
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Influenced by diesc ideas Joseph detennined to bring the Church 
in the Habsburg domains under his control and to vnnoduce radical 
religioiu reforms. Numerous moitastcries were abolished and their 
wealth dcvoictl to charity and education; bisltops were appoinicrl 
without consulting the Pope; marriage was made a civil contract; 
and loleraiion was accofrded otlter sects. Pope Pius VI, bitterly con- 
demning tltcse acts, journeyed to Vienna in order to remonstrate 
wlili the emperor. But Joseph saw to it that he and the Holy I'ather 
did not meeL 

Possessing die courage of his convictions, Joseph 11 also tried to 
unity administratively his hvtcrogent'ous tetri lories. Old political 
divisions iverc abolished; local privileges were abrogated; and an at¬ 
tempt was npde to place Germans. Magyars, Italians, Poles. Bohe¬ 
mians, and Belgians, and other groups living in the cMupire, under 
a uniform system in whicli Joseph s otvn olfidats enjoyed the control. 
Few rulers worked more coiiscietuiously for tfie welfare of their peo¬ 
ple than he did. Interested In soda] refurtn, he emancipated the 
serfs in BohemU, Moravia, Galicia, and Hungary, and reduced their 
services in other parts of his empire. To impto^'e economic condi¬ 
tions, Joseph taxed the nobles and the clergy, imrodttced a uniform 
legal system, and stimulated industry by means of a proteciivc tariff. 
In the field of education Joseph 11 entertained enlightened but dog¬ 
matic views. He planned to bring the universities, intermediate ami 
primary sdiools, into a single system and to administer tliem as a de¬ 
partment of government. Teachers, thus convened Into government 
ofliciah, were cxjKcted to Eumish a plentiful supply of civil sert'ants. 

Powerful opposition thwarted the bulk of the reforms introduced 
by this modern ruler. Sonic important measures were enacted, hut 
Joseph II was unable to bring alxiiit the sweeping transformation of 
soiricty which lie contemplated. “The work piles up daily,” he wrote 
Jus brotlier Leopold in 1772, "and notliing is done, [ labor unceas¬ 
ingly all morning, and until five and six in the afternoon, with fif¬ 
teen minutes out while 1 eat a solitary lunch, but there is no result. 
The petty objections, the intrigues, of which I have been so long the 
victim, hinder and delay me, and with llte delay everything is going 
to tlic devil.” 

In 1790, Joseph II died, a biuerly disappointed man. Tlie privi- 
Icgcd classes, the clergy and the nohllitv, with the aid of the subject 
nationalities who opposed political ccntraliiation. had succeeded 
in preventing him from establishing an ortlcrly, eflideni, and modern 
Slate. Coiuctoui of his failure, the unfortunate ruler, shortly before 
his death, seleacd as his epitaph: "Here lies Joseph H, who was un- 
fonunatc in everything he undertook." 
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A number of lesser despots attempted to carry out similar reforms. 
As Grand Duke of Tuscaity. Leopold II, successor of Joseph II to the 
Austrian dirotte, introduced some mtxlent changes. Influenced by 
physiociatic ideas, he brought about the txtnstruCLion of roads, the 
draining of marshes, the jtitroducuon of new crops, ami the atmlition 
of restrictions on commerce, industry, and agriculture, Tuscany, as 
a result of tJicse measures, li«‘ame one of the most prosperous states 
in Italy, A sincere huttianltjimn, Leopold was influenced by Bee- 
carta’s opposition to ciiiei and unusual punishmeiii, such as brand¬ 
ing, mutiiatioji. breaking on the trJieel, and drawing and quarieriitg. 
By his famoits penal code he pTobihited the use of torture and abol- 
ished the death penalty, save in cases of parricide or l^se-majest^. 
It was indeed uafortuiiace that tJiis able man died t^eo years after he 
became Holy Roman emperor (1792). His son and heir, the phleg¬ 
matic Francis II, not only opposed further reforms, but pursued a 
conservative policy that made Austria die most reactionary of die 
great powers, 

like other enligluencd despots, Charles III, King of SiMiiii (1759- 
I7S8), tricti to modernize lits country. As King of Naples and Sicily 
(1758-1759) be bad attempted to reduce the power of the Church 
and to better conditions. Influenced by the stories of bU benevolence, 
the Spanish people, ivhen he became king in 1759, anitcipared a 
goldrm age. But Iiis appearance must have disappointed them. Short, 
dark, roniid sJiouldcred. toothless and shabbily dressed, he probably 
looked more like a broken-duivn clerk than a king, Bui Charles soon 
prosed tig at lie was a true champion of progress. A tyTiicaJ despot, who 
Klievfd in handing reforms down to his people, he ignored the na¬ 
tional assembly, or Cortts. At tile same time he tried to encourage 
industry by means of proteciion, agriculture by the establishment of 
agricultuiaj colleges, and commerce by the founding of trade schrwjls, 
by tile relaxation of tnercaniilistic legulattoiis, and by the construc¬ 
tion of highways, bridges, aud canals. Interested in education, he 
secularized the schools, and modemizee! the curriculum in several 
unh'eisiiics: through the introduction of such studies as science and 
philosophy, lie also attempted to crusli the temporal potver of llie 
Church by liuiuiiig and taxing the wealth of that institution, by 
abultsliing the fn(|uisJtion, and^following the example set by 
Portugal and France—by expelling the Jesuits /t76"). 

Portugal, as well as Spain, en|oyed a brief period of beneSTiIent 
despotism. Under the direction of a very able statesman, the .Manpis 
of Pombal, who was virtually a dictator from 1755 to 1777, that coun¬ 
try was subjected to sweeping reforms. The budget was balanced; the 
legal system unified; education, improved; the army, reorganized; 
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and commerce ^'idi the t’oTiiigue$c colonies was stimulated. Oppo¬ 
sition, especially on the part ol the Jesuits who were fi nan dally inter¬ 
ested in the colonial trade, was disrej^rded. Determined to free Por- 
itigal Iroui foreign inllneiu'es and at tiie same time to create a pros- 
peruLus nation. Potnha] did not hcsimtc to inflict severe puimlimettt 
upon the rccakimitiu. In 1759. Joseph I. king of Fortitgoil, inspired 
by Pomiial, banished the Jesuit order from all lite dominions of die 
Poringurse eiown. 

During the eighteenth century benevolent despots flourished in 
various other pans of Europe. Jn the tiny German state of Baden, 
Charles Incdcrick attained fjrcater success as an enlightened desiiot 
than did many of his more tllustrious aniLcm}Xirarics. Gustavm III, 
King of Stvedvii (1771-1792). i^-as anoiJier iiuclligent ruler who w'as 
actuated by reforming real, WNhlc lie u’.as irving to mtxlcfrniie 
Ssveden, a court ph^'stci.in, Stniensec. was iimodiidiig reforms in the 
Danish state. .■Vseliicf counctloi of the king and queen, he recirgnnijied 
the governmental adminUtriitioii, lialanct^ the budget, anci modem- 
ired the judicial aystetn. State officials and other offlccholdcrs. who 
lost their jobs when he cut govcmaicmal expenditures opposed his 
pnigiain. By 1772 they were powerful enough to bring alxiui liis 
imprisonnient aild death. As a result his reforms, such as religious 
toleration, free trade, free labor, and legal eltaiigci. ^verc not carried 
out. The iiistituitcut qf a system of liospitals and the establishment of 
a program of public hygiene piobahly constitute his outstanding 
adiievciiicllls. 

Most ol these benevolent despots failed in their aticmpts to hand 
doivn reforms to their subjects, lender tfie sway of the philosophers 
they Itad decided that it was politically inexpedient titn to oppose 
social and ccononitc. progress. .\li of them apprtsriatcd the advant.'ige 
to the state of economic enterpi iscs, and adopted policies design^ 
to help the small farmer and tlie middle classes. But. despite these 
traces of social idealism, these rulers refused to limit their own per¬ 
sonal audioriiy through tlte granting of political reforms. Moreover, 
tlicy were unable to obtain the supptjrt of the vested interests, the 
clergy, and the nobility, w'lio w'ere determined to retain their huge 
estates and their valuable privileges, ,\(;tually, the Old Regime, which 
the enlighten^ despots sought to preserve in a modified form, could 
[tot Ijc co-erdinated with the aims aiul ideals of the ,\ge of Reason. 
The old and the new ways of thinking were mutually incompatible. 

In one country. Great Britain, the government did relinquish po¬ 
litical power to die business and landed classes. Tlie kinp of Eng¬ 
land in lire sev'enteenth century, as we liave seen, were forced to 
accept the transfer of leadership from the executive to the le^slativ'e 
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branch <if govenimciit. After the so-culled Glorious Revolution of 
the inidame in foreign lu well us in domestic affairs was left, 
for the most port, to ro>iil ministers. These, witli rare excej^tioiis, had 
the support of Fadiuinent, whidt teptescnieti the wealthy landown¬ 
ing and mercantile dusses. When die ministers lost this hacking, ciiey 
usually resigticd. 

During liie reign (IT Mr- 1727) of tiie first llaiiovcrbil king, 
Ceurgv I, cite cabinet secured an Independent pcisitlon whidi en¬ 
abled it to imtiute policy and to diart the course of tJte ship of state. 
C^i'ge I had It tile interest in British prohictns, and u'as Itaiidicupped 
Uy his inability to speak EnglLdi. T lie refur e he did iint attend the 
meeitjigs of his miiiistcrs, preferring to leave to them the fornitilaitoii 
of policy. This frcctlom from royal predominance in ilie cabinet, 
except for a spasmodic interference by George III, reinaincd iltc 
rule he nee forth. 

Tite development of the party system in England enabled the com- 
meresal groups to dominate the cabinet. Tti the eighteenth eeiuury 
two political parties struggled for tlie approval of the electorate—^ilie 
Tories, supporietl by the aristocratic elcmellis. uiui llte Whigs, who 
represented some of tile landed and most of tile mcrcaintile classes. 
It was through conirot of the latter party tltal the ctsminevcial inter¬ 
ests of RngJand were able to iidliieiiLC Itritish (Mttiey in such a way 
as nt insure their cotmtry's ectmomic pre-eniiiiente. 

While those tvlio Ixmefited by die fomjnenda1>co!tinial expansion 
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of England were dominating the poltdcs of their country, the busi¬ 
ness classes of France, lacking political potrcr. iveie unable to advance 
die it tmerests. LouU XVI, their king (177‘1-I702). was willing to 
assume die role of an enlightened despot and to introduce policies 
designed to create a strong and prosperous state. But he did not pos' 
sess the willpower requisite for a definite stand on important issues. 
Consequently, when the state finances in France approached bank¬ 
ruptcy, and a satisfactory solution of this problem demanded a g^- 
eial overha tiling of the feudal system, the king was incapable of 
furnishing die necessary leadership. This failure, as wc sJiall see, 
cost the king bis head and the feudal aristocracy their privileges. 
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TJie French Revolution 


MoDEJtATE Phase 

I N order to understand ilie Prenclt Revolution ii is ttecessary r^xciicr 
to examine the condittaTis and in^tiEtuinns nut of tvhicli it gi^ew« W/w ih^ 
The gervemmeot of Fiance toward tlie end of the eighteenth century 
ivas essentially die same as that wJdch iml been fashioned by 
Henry 1\^. Richelieu, and Louis XiV in die century preceding* 

Nobles and clerg) reLaiiied a large pari of ilicir feudal privileges. 

Ttie %^rious parlcnieiitR (law courts) ^ especially the parlemcnt of 
Paris, watched jealtHisly over old customary rights. In Auch provinces 
as Ariois» Brittany, Buigundy. Langiietlot:. and riandets, the estates, 
still ptisscssitig some jK^wer* ccjnuruied to asseml>le* OITicjalty, the 
executive, aclmmistfative, and icgisbtive fonctiom of the gEiveni' 
ment were vested in Ute liaiids td the king. He appointed oniciaU 
and judges^ levied taxes^ and directed the exprnditiire of the govern¬ 
ment money. He v%as head of die army and naw and Itad complete c^afrmmeni 
cotiirol nf foreign alEairs. ActuallviH modi of his audiority was dele¬ 
gated to ciJhcials who niled in Ills name. 

The king, esjxrdaJly if he were a weakling like Louis XVI. wa* lit- ^ntcriM 
tie more than the titular head of 4 bureaucratic system over which 
he liad little control [ruismudt as the vast work of governing France 
could not be handled tiy one man, the dirctiion of afialn was in tlte 
hands of officials chosen by the king from thenohility and tlie middle 
classes. They funoioned in various councils and elsewhere^ and con¬ 
stituted the bureaucracy that governed the realm. Officials, respon^ 
sibk to die central government, controlled local as well a$ general 
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matters. Delegates of royal authority, the iliiriy-two iniendants, rep¬ 
resented the king in the ihinydour gouvemcmentij or admtnisirx- 
live divisions into ivhich France was divided, and artually governed 
the kingdom. Justice svas administc-red in a number of eoarts, .4 
svstem of ecclesiastic:£il tribunals deaU out Church law: miscellaneous 
feudal con its handled ctvil and criminal disputes. For tfie must part, 
important legal matters, liou'cver, had long before come under the 
jurisdiction of the royal courts—tiie highest of which were the 
parlcments. 

Goveriimriitai tncf}mc was derived largely from t^vo kinds of 
taxes—direct and indirect. Direct taxes were ihose jjald as siidi on 
particular articles. Tftc chief of these, and the most important rev¬ 
enue producer, was the faille, or jiroperty tax levied on nou-noble 
lands and individuals. In view of the exemptions of dte clergy and 
I he nobles, this was i]n[jci(sed upon the unprivileged giotips. Then 
there x«w a |x>ll tax. lo which the cominoners and some nobles were 
liable. A tax called vt'ngftVme, originally a ttvcntietii but now ap 
proximaiely eleven f;er cent of tiic subjecis income, teas also cob 
let ted. In addition, there were the iitcUrtxt taxes, which were paid on 
ct^mmodities and included in the irrice. The most impariant of these 
wan the iptlteNe. or salt tax; but there were a number of others. 

Despite the marked increase of raxes during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the amount remained within the capacity of the French people 
£0 bear, in fact, much more was paid during the generation tliai Fob 
lowed 178'P. Hut the exemption of the wealtliy group forced the 
got etiimcni to Increase tlic taxes of tliose who had less ability to pay. 
As a result, these people, espccialiy the uriprivUeged middle rbsses, 
found the cost of government burdensome and hateful. At the same 
time, ihe government, as a result of wasteful policies and irTes|joii- 
sibiliiy, could not obtain enough revenue and was threatened wiili 
bankruptcy. Constantly pressed for money, it resorted to such des¬ 
perate expedients as lessening the value of coins, and boirowing at 
ruinous rates. In 1788 revcmies were being anticipated even into the 
second year. 

There were men in France capable of solving the rmancial prob¬ 
lem, Turgot. I.oui,s XVTs fmancial minister from 177-1 to 177fi, had 
planiud to do io by eifecting economies, fiy taxing die privileged 
groups, and by sponsoring art individualism in business calculated to 
restore prosperity and to incase tJie revenues. But the privileged 
elements, whose interests were jeopardized, opposed his program. 
Through the queen, Marie Antoinette, certain nobles persuaded 
Louis to discharge Turgot. Following his dismissal, another minister, 
Necker. tried, during the years 1770-1781 to balance die budget by 
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a policy of ecoiiomy: w'heri he published a report, however, which 
revealed the deplorable suite of governinemal finance and the ex¬ 
travagance of the court, he too v as tSismiued. His sutxcssor. Caloniiei 
at first attempted to revive prosjxnity by a lavish spending of govern¬ 
ment money. His methods simply desinjyed wliai little credit the 
monarchy siill retained. In 17S7, the .Assembly of the Notables, com¬ 
posed of distinguished nobles and ecclesiastic, was called for the 
purpose of dealing with the fiscal problem, hut it failed of positive 
achteveniciit. Tilts inability to solve the financial matter liad con¬ 
vinced many pttiple that Tcform in France could not come from 
above—tliat it must conic from below, 

Unfortimaiely. at this critical time the monarchy lacked leader¬ 
ship, Louis XVI ivas an honest, ntniable, well-interidcmeci man. but 
he suffered from an itifenoriiy complex iliat p,aratyiEcd his will power. 
His consort. Marie .-Vnioinerte. daughter of Maria Theresa, w-as an 
obstinate, pleasure-seeking spendthrift, w'ho helped to waste the 
Unancial resources of France. Freiielimcn disliked her because she 
ivas a foreigner. Neidier one of theni wras calculated to inspire great 
conhdence among those wins felt that reform was impcicicive. Ineffi¬ 
cient administration also weakened tiie government in France, Most 
of tile officials, who were not chosen on the basis of ahilitv, were Ims- 
11 Ic or indifferent to reforms. Govern men tal inefficieDcy, the result 
oE privilege, maladministraiion. and overlapping of tile (Hiwers of 
misceilaneflius offidals, made absolutism doubly irritating. Despite 
its weaknesses the government might have maintained ixuiiiol by 
the use of the army. But tlie king's military forces could not lie relied 
upon to put (kwm even local riots. Like the civilian population, the 
soldiers were infected by subversive propaganda, freemasonry, and 
reform sentiment. The Swiss mercenaries w'cre actually the most 
reliable troops in die kings army. 

The spread of discomeni among the Frendi people, espedaJlv the 
bourgeoisie, greatly weakened the government. By 1784, tleraeiiii of 
all classes were mfloencetf by Montesquieu’s exaltation of the Urittsh 
limited monarchy, by Voltaire's bitter attacks upon the Church, and 
by tile intellectuals* worship of reason and natural law-. ,\n increas¬ 
ing number of tiiiddle<lasj men. accepting the Itussez-iaire doctrine, 
favored the abolition of all restrictions on commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. They also embraced Rousseau’s conception of society 
as based on a social contract between ruler and ruled. His conreniion 
that man possessed natural rights, such as freedom, equality, prop^ 
erty, and tlic pursuit of happiness reconciled many to the necessity 
of immediate change. 

Despite inefficient govemraent. economic conditions prior ro 1789 
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^verc on die uj^ade. French pea^anis ivcrc much better off than 
tvere ilieir brothers in Central Eorope; foreign trade had doubled 
lietivecn 1750 and 1 "Bfl; old guild and Jiandiciaft organixattons were 
duiniegriiting (their numerous regulations receiving Jiiite consid¬ 
eration from a growing number of independent merchants and arti¬ 
sans) ; and improvements in industry ant! in agriculutrc promised 
prosperity for die country as a u-liole, TJicJc hivorablc signs, how¬ 
ever, merely threw into bolder relief die puJiiical incoiupcteucy and 
die social decadence of the Old Regime. 

It was the financial problem that finiilty opened die way for revo¬ 
lution. Facing a real crisis in 1787, Louis XVI decided to oppose the 
forcesot privilege fora niomeriL by Favoring the enactment of a land 
titx on all classes ivitlioitc distinction. The Parlemem of Paris, de- 
tetmiiied to TOihairass the king, refused to register the royal edict, 
declaring tliat "the nation alone In an Estates ( Jcncral assembled can 
consent to a perpetual impost." ’riicreupon, die king, displaying un¬ 
usual resolution, ordered parleznt'iit into cKtlc. Ihit oUier jutlicta! 
bodies also denounced die tas fi,s illegal and insisted upon the re- 
establisiimcnt of tfie Parisian court, The latter, recalled by the gov¬ 
ernment, coTuinutd to demand that the Estates (ieneral be sum¬ 
moned. Thus the king luitl penriiitcd the Parlemcnt of Parts to as¬ 
sume the role of champion of die masses in a struggle with arrogant 
desptjtism. Unwilling to put through Ltx rcfoixns. but at die same 
time hopeful of staving off a Financial crisis by getting new loans to 
meet curreru expenses, die king fiiiallv consented to the calling of 
the Estates General viriiJiiu jjve years. This concession did iioi satisfy 
parlemcnt It demanded an immediate convocation and was sup¬ 
ported in its cooteniton by the provindai p,trlemenis. W’itli the 
treasury- practically empty, la>uis X\'l, on July 5, 1788. issued a 
summons for an Estates General. 

The Esiates Geiieial was an assemblage, consisting of delegates 
sclcaed by the tlirce orders of the realm—dtc clergy, the nobility, 
and the eommoneis. It was called only In grave emergencies and had 
not met since 1614. In fact, no one. not even the government, knew 
precisely wfiai its auiliority, orgauirattoii, ftmciions, or procedure 
were to be. Elections were held in every section of the coimiTV, and 
electors for tadi order selected the delegates, wlio represented, there¬ 
fore, a Specific class. The nobles and clergy were each allotved three 
hundred representatives, anti the Tliird Estate, six hundred. Each 
group was to sit as a ’separate body; if they voted by order, the privi¬ 
leged classes would have a iwo-to-one advantage, but if they voted 
by liead, the commonm. able to count on the supjx^rt of the lower 
dergy and the liberal nobles, would Iiavc coiural of the political 
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baLihce. Memoranda called atitiersj gcticmHy prepared by the elec¬ 
tors, were brouRlii to Versailles by ilie delegates. These cantained 
lists ol gricvajiccs and of sopjtestcf] relormsj of which the most uni¬ 
versal were the curiailnients of privilege, tax relief, and constitu¬ 
tional go ven uncut. 

great majority of ilte delegates Tcpreitniing the Tliird Estate, 
of whom over Iiiilf were lairyers. favored extensive reforms. Tlicy 
planned to tbrasv up a consiitution wlicrcin the rigiils of all would 
be defined and maintained by h\^, and co establish an assembly 
which would meet in national emergencies and woiikl oppose all 
violations of the proposed charter of lilwrties. They did not intend 
to overturn the nionarchv or co depirivc ilic nobility and die clergy 
of all their privileges; they onlv wanted to insure political, le^l, and 
financial fX^uality among all projwrty oivncrs. In slion, these mem¬ 
bers of the Tliird Instate w'crc determined to convert the Estates 
General into a tiattonal assembly, and to carry out such physiocratic 
Tcforttis as the alKiIttion of n,vcal privileges and economic restric¬ 
tions. lly these changes ihcv hopetl to increase prosperity, swell rev- 
etiues, and balance lire natinnal budget- 

The assembling of the Estates Gencril affoided Louts XVt an 
oppontiiiiry of leading it on the path of reform. But the ever- 
vacillating king. Jacking a defintie plan, and at the mercy of die 
innuences surTonndiiig him, was unable lo fulfill this role. Actually, 
lie found it impossible to lead or to intimidate the Third Estate, In¬ 
stead, the (namlc of aiitiioritv. slipping from il«: myal shoulders. WM 
seiretl by the Tliitd Estate, which thereby assumed the initiative in 
the task of regenentiing France, 

Prior to the meeiing of the Estates Gcmeral on May 5. 1789, the 
monarchy seemed disposed to grant such significant reforms as a con- 
siitittional government and a responsible ministry. Louts XVt Itad 
paved the way for these changes uhen, before the .rssembly met. he 
doubled the mcmlicrship of the Tiiird Estate. But it was soon appar¬ 
ent that this concession ivouhl not count for much unless the 
three grottps—the eJergy, the nobility, and the Tltird Estate—could 
meet together rather than in separate Ixxlies, Only then would die 
Third Estate enjoy the full advaniagc of their double representation. 
But the government sooti proved to that lioiiy that Louis intended ti> 
consider tn the Estates ficneral the matter of finances only. Ignoring 
the Iwurgeois program for fiolitica! and legal reforms, and tJie de¬ 
mands of the Third Estate that the various csuiies be consolidated 
into one asscmblv. the king refused to adopt a policy of bourgeois 
reform anti defended the cause of feudal privilege. 

Despite the opposhioTi ol the king and the aristocracy, the Third 
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Estate tried earttcsily. during tlic Jirst Feiv mouths that die Estates 
Genera) was lit session, to tviii over the privileged order* to the plan 
of a single house in wtiicfi each delegate jJiould have one vote. Fi¬ 
nally. the 'rhird Estate announced early in June tliai it would con¬ 
stitute itself a national assembly, and the other orders were invited 
to unite with it tor ibar purpose. Thereupon a great number of the 
lower clergy and many liberal nobles came over, because lltcir sym* 
patiues lay witli the cummuners rather than with the privileged 
orders. 

On June 17 the Third Estate ImltUy proclaimed itself iTm National 
Assembly of France. Tlicn, fearing dissoJuaon by the king, it deaeed 
that tile people should pay no taxes frerm the day lltcy were pro¬ 
rogued, Three days later, excluded fnim their meeting pLai:e by the 
king, who thus planned to curb their reforming zeal, they adjourned 
to a nearbv tennis court. There they took the fanions oatli svhercl>y 
tJiey agreed aevet to separate until they had given France a constitu¬ 
tion. Such spirit dissipated the lialf-hearted opposition ol the king. 
Unwilling to assume the responsihility for a violent upheaval, he and 
the privileged classes, on June 27. filially gave svay; henceforth the 
Estates (iciicral sat as one house, the National .\sseinh1y. By thus 
transforming tlic Third Estate into the National Assembly, the mem¬ 
bers of tliai group liad seized the iniliaiivc and |>aved tile way for 
tlicir virtual captare of the govcnimcnt. 

Tlie struggle aver representation in ilic National .Assembly was 
redlly the first stage in the Revolution, After the union of the ihrec 
estates, disj.itisfaction develojied inside and outside this IhmIv, Tlicrc 
was lodged in all groups of delegates a feeling of lituemess, icoificred. 
however, by a ivirlespread conviction that a gulden age of reform 
was at hand. Inspired by the conn, tfic king, planning to suppress the 
.Assembly, ordered the concerttiuiinn of foreign mercenaries near 
Versailles and Paris. On July 11, Neckcr. and other cnllcagnes favor¬ 
able to reform, were suddenly dismissed. Meanwhile unrest had de¬ 
veloped in the cjtv and coimiry districts of France. .Aroused by the 
Inrifl talc* alxnit the king and die nobility, peasants attacked and 
destroyed buildings, manorial records, and otlier evidences of feudal 
aiithoriiy. Stimulated by a street orator. Qimille Desmoulins, a group 
of Paris rioters alt |uly 14 leizcd an old fortress, the liiistille, mtcly 
used ,is .1 prison. Its capture iva* hailed by tlie Aiseinbly. by reform¬ 
ers, and by the masses, as an event of tremendous importance; it was 
interpreted as a blow for freedotn against dcspottsin, and as die sytn- 
bo) o1 the dawn of a new era. 

During the next few- manihs a great svave of unrest swept the coun¬ 
try. It soon manifested itself in outlireaks of spontaticous revolt, in 
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oi^imed upminga and also tti a niiiiked incTea»; of uppc^iuon to 
auchoiity—s«i^icurmt» ecclesiastical, judicial, niuiiictpal, and royal. 
It) various parts of France, bishops, nobles, local ofHcials, judges, in* 
tendants, tax collectors, iuid even bosinessmen and peas^nits who did 
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not approve of dir Revolution, tvere aitarked and ill-treated. Manots, 
goveniiiiem bintdings, grajiaric*, religions hotisw, and crops ^vere 
tlcsmiycd; nobles fled from dicse regions and even from France; 
tifficiats went into hiding; courts of justice cx’ased to sit; and taxes 
could not be collected. Panic stricken as a result of tltese riot^ which 
brought abotit not only the abolition of orderly government but also 
the destruction of private property, the middle classes and other 
groups of owners took immediate action. In Paris, as in the vartciua 
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mwns mnd vill^es ot ilic rest oi France, {^opularty controlled govem- 
mtrtiu (ciiilcd muimuiics) and National Guards (civil militia) were 
caiabltdied to protect and preserve law and order* They were of local 
origin: they were not organized and supported by die crouii. It 

would seem tliai tJiey were cteaied primarily to stop iJie destmrtion 
of bourgeois projicrty l.i)’ tin* mob: at the same time, they were pre- 
jrared to defend dte Revolution against the king. 

These disorders acitacted die atieiitjati of the representatives in the 
NatiojiaJ .\sseTTibly as well as oE tlie middle classes in cities and towns. 
On the nigiu of August 1, irresjjonsiblc, excitable, iUid frightened 
delegates forced the Assembly to declare for the abolition of feudal 
dues in prindplc, ttcerec alter detTCc was passed, amounting to thirty 
in all, itlsoUsfiing scrfdmn, Icudai paytucuis, chiirdi tithes, ititemal 
latiffs, gilt Ids. niul certain dcriraJ. aristorratic and municipal privi¬ 
leges until, when adjmimineiu came at eight o'clock in die morning, 
tile injustices of the old order had been theoretically overtlirowm and 
a new soriety, wherein men Stfetc cfjual liefore the law, had been 
inaiigumtcd. lu reality die iiourgeois .'Vssembly did not alsoUsh the 
Old Regime completely. The arisiocrars still retained dicir social 
privileges and were to lie compensated for the loss of personal serv* 
ires. Many couseiTrative businessmen and enlightened noblemen, 
iJirougli a lulltrgeoii-aristoiTatic alliance, planned to bring about the 
esiabHshmetti of a Undted coustitutiomil monarchy, rcscnihling diat 
of England, 

In .August of 1789 the representatives of the Third Estate pushed 
tlirough the Naiiorial Assembly the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen, in this dacinncnt it was proclaimed that '^men are 
bom free and with equal rights. . . , Tlie end of all poUiical asso¬ 
ciations is die conservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of Item. TIicsl- rigliisarc liberty, property, security, and resistance to 
cjpprcisiori, TJie principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in die 
iiatiun." 

While the .Assemldy was engaged in the creation of a new political 
and administrative order, riots continued to break out in various 
pans of tlie nation. In October, the unrest in Paris resulted in the 
famous march of the Parisian mob (consistiitg, for tJie most part, of 
men wearing women's clothes) to k^ersaillcs. Tlie timely arrival of 
Lafayette and the National Guard at die capital averted an attack 
upon the palace, but the next day, the royal faimly and the National 
.Assetuhly were forced to reiiim with the mob to Paris. Henceforth 
twrh king and Icgistainre remained tu diat city under the control of 
Rcv'oliitionnTy elemenu. nespite this inicmipiion, the .National As¬ 
sembly managed to fonnulati; the Conslicmioti of ! 791 (dated from 
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I her year of as ofhd^tl promylgiiriaii) ^ Tlic men largely responsible for 
til is <iocunieta were the iKiJUTgeois cxpoiteivi^ ol a decentralixed gov¬ 
ernment. sucJi as Lafayette. CJpjwsing tile auempts of Mxrabeau and 
other sidvmatcs of a strong central authority, they sutceede^l in 
ilnitving ti|i a cansiiiiiuon Avitith created a iveak monarchy, controUtx! 
by property otvnei^. In the new government the king ^■k'as to be Mtilc 
tnorr Llian a hgiirebcadt and real antliority ivas vested in a single 
Ifgislauve Unly ckticd by those ulio paid LaxcL Tims the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, iJte p%i5tiiius, and die urban vvorkera were excluded from a 
v^Hce in ihe governmem which was placed under the control of ihc 
wealtln middle classes. Projjeny friinrhiise and the system of Jnclirect 
elections insured, bourgeois control of the legisbnivc iKMlyv 

-IS as central govenimeot tadH.:ally ei^anged liy the 
Constktnion of “t"hc old piovirices, the inteodanis, and ihe 

priemeiits were abulishcd. being replaced by eighiy threc depart¬ 
ments, eadi oi which was jiiihdn ided into districts, cantons, and conn 
nimics, eailfc with dec ted governing bodies. Local aiirhorities every- 
whei'c were ihiinin:ii.ed hv the Revelutiojiarv’ coumunvc'S wdtkli had 
spruttg up in all parts of Fraiirc. I'lach commune under bpurgeois 
cointfi] was a little ir|nj|jlii in itself^ It selected its olTiicers, ccnitrolled 
its envn militia, cclletaed taxes, and exercised ihc olhtr pou'm of a 
rnixlem city govcrnmeni- Also, courts and judges, clecttxl by the 
people, rejiilaccd the |>arlcments and Ijroughi the judiciary' under 
popular control. In short, the locaL as tvcll as ihc central govcnuneiu. 
was placctl largely in the haikls of die Ijourgtrfjisic- 

While formalaiingaconsLituLioii the National iUsembly also tried 
to solve the financial prohlcni. With the removal of fiscal itninuniiks 
it was felt iliai the natioxial hudget tvould balanced. LiquhbnioTi 
of the national debt. Imwever, svas a dilTiciih jircHjleni, for it required 
the nhtainitig of a tremendous amount of money on short notice, Vi\* 
suaL^diil in its attempu to raise sullicient money by KiNtiig the 
luthcrto privileged classes and by impssing new levies, dtc National 
Assembly determined to confiscate the property of die elmrclu In a 
series of decrees in 17Rfl-l Tllfj, die govemmenL look steps which pro¬ 
vided tliat all eLcksUstical property sll^Hlkl t>e traMsferred to the 
nation. Inasmuch as the sale of these extensive holditigs miglu tiaiise 
a disasirons dqireciauun of the market, the gov cm mem decided to 
iwitiv which were a fonn of mortgage hond based on the 

\alne of the projierty. .\t first these assignats carried interest, but 
later this interest was abolished. .4s bullion tvas nearly driven out of 
circulation, the assignacs circulated throughout the country like tia- 
lional pper currency. Unable to resist tJic temptation lo iiifbition, 
tile gfivcriiincm pmceeded to pay its bills during the next sswm ye 3 « 
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by successive issues of assignats. With each issue the security lieliinrf 
the assignats, namely* the diurch property, became relatively less, 
Thercfcjrc. tlic value of the currency deteriuraictL Corisctjucnily, an 
inliatioiiary Isnom resulted ivhicii completely dislocated tlte economic 
life of the nation. 

Coivfiscaimn of religious property by the slate produced antitlier 
probletn. Having deprived the Church ot its wealtli, the government 
rvas fuicctl to provrile lor tire support of the clergy and the cKpenses 
of worship. The National j^sscmhly ivas willing to lake over this fi¬ 
ll a nciaJ liiirdcti if the Church was brought under the cotitrol oi tiie 
state. Therctore, h issued, in vhciuiiimerof l7S)(f. the Civil Cotrsiitu- 
lion of the Clergy' which made the Catliolic Chiuxh in France vir¬ 
tually a depanmeni of the state. It required iliat the clergy, bishops, 
and priests he elected by their diocese and parishes, alsolished the old 
ecclesiastical divisions, aod stated that iicjiteforth the clei'gy ts'ere to 
he paid Ity the government. This Civil Constitution served in fan still 
furtlicr t!ie flames of unrest in France. The Pope, suspicious of the 
ideas expressed in the Det Laration of the Rights of Man and rescnitid 
of ilic seisiire of etcksiasticul properly in France, refused to sailctioiv 
the amsiiunion and prohibited the clergy from taking the required 
txuli ot allegiance. Thereupon many ccclesiMiics failed to mke the 
oath: tiioiisaiuh of peasaius. loyal to tile diuixh, hccanrc hositlc lo 
the RevoliJiionary govemmcnt: tlic king, and inaitv iiobkmeti. too. 
opjwsed this act* In short* tins rdigions policy alienaictl a large pan 
of file iiaLion hoiu the National Assembly and from ihe Revolution. 

IJuririg ilie year 1791 internal and exterrutl difBculiics facing the 
RcvoUitionarv government increased rapidly. In certain parts of 
Frame ihf people openly advocated ihc esuiblishineui of a confed- 
emtioii of small autonomous siates. With die rapid rise of pices and 
the marked slowing down of industry and coiuiiierce, wage earners 
in the cities, especially Paris, became discoittejiicd; unrest, affecting 
the army, resulted in mutinies; and tlic privileged classes in hueigii 
nations, rcscmiiig ihcaiiacts upon the nobility and the treatment of 
iJic iTctich king, lK*came increasingly hostile toward die Revolution¬ 
ary govertuneni, 

Fncoutaged by this foreign interest in French affairs, L.ouls N\T 
decided. >0 1791, lo leave France. Then, wiili Uie help oJ foreign 
rulers ajid the ^migrifs (nobles who liad lied abroad), he planned to 
miim to France and ovcrdirow the Revolutiouarv regime. Rctx>g' 
niied and arrested in the little village of Vareimcs, however, the king 
and his family were brought back to Paris, Ihe .Assembly, ratlier 
than run the risk of a reactionary or radical uprising, announced that 
die king had been kidnapped and forced to dec against his will. It 
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ignoTi-'d the cliarges, hraught by cxiretiiists. tluii he gttiUy of 
treason. A group of ttil’H, ■nemhci's of a chib in Paris known as the 
ConteliefS, neverthcltss refused to aLcepi diis explanation. Maintam- 
ing that the king tvas a traitor, they advotaied his dethronciticnt and 
tlie establish men t of a republic. 

Amidst this general unrest, the National .^ssemblv. before finish¬ 
ing deli hers Lions, passed laws designed to prevent the "dlsriipiive in- 
Hucnce" of oiganized ccononitt; groups. In func «i l 7 fH, it .iboUsficd 
tile guilds in the name of bourgeois liberty; and then, as an ck- 
potieiU of free enterprise, it passed the Le c/jflpeii>r law of |mic 14 , 
forbidding combitiai ions of rtnployees and employers and declaring 
strikes illegal, rliis Jaw revealed the capitalistic iitHiicnce in the As¬ 
sembly and created a sclf-conscious workcis* group hostile tti tlie 
boutgeoisic as tveli as to tjiu monarchists. In September o( 1791 tJic 
Assembly fmalty declared a general amnesty, passed a self-fleiiying 
ordinance svhich staled that m meiiibcrs should n<n be cligihic to a 
seat in the new Legislative /\sscinbly. and dissolved itself hi favor of 
the new govertimciit. On September 11 , 1791 , tliekiiig hailheartetllv 
took the oath to the eoustitiitioti, and tlic work of Imuigcois snites- 
mansliip, the limited mtinanhy. was bom. 

Ihifortnnaieiy the foimtlers of tfic new order had marie some seri- 
ous mistakes, fii passing tlie self •deny bug ordinance, thev insured the 
election to tlic new Legislative Asscmljly of men who !iad Ittilc ex¬ 
perience in the art of governing. In estalilishuig a unicameral lugis- 
latmc, and in separating tiic legislative and executive [lovvers of gov- 
emmeni—giving die prepondetance of aiiibovity to the ftsseriddy— 
the framers of the constitution created a system wherein grotvint' 
anmgoiiism beiween the Legislative -Assembly and the crown u as ii" 
evitable. Moreover, in decentraliidng the administration, the Na¬ 
tional /\ssembly jeopardized the eiihitccnient o! ihc detn^ees of tlic 
central government, Miralw.tu, the leading opjx>iicni of Lhis decen¬ 
tralized nionarchy, sijiv what was coming, tor shortly befpjrc his death 
on April 2 , 1791 , he said; "I carry svidi me ilie ntiii of the monarchy, 
•After my death Factious will dispute about its f ragmen is," 

Ra^^ical PiiAiE 

With the dissolution of the National Assembly, the French Revo¬ 
lution entered upon a neW' pltase ami into the control of a dilfcrcnl 
group of men. The upper bourgeoisie, higdy responsdile for the 
cteatton of a new- order witltin the framework ol the monarcliv. 
s^ti found theinsclves maneuvered into the position of conservit- 
iives, Ojrjjosed to their rule was a pelty-bourgeoU. proletarian al¬ 
liance, supported by the Paris moh, wtiieli were dctrmirnetl to scrap 
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rhc rule of the ifcalihy lx>iiT^coisie who had merely ^bsiituted them¬ 
selves Js the pTjvjlegetl group in place of the old aristocracy. The 
Revolution hstd nioved lo the Left, and those, like the propertied 
classes tvJio refused Ui do tunv apj^earerd to be re+ictionary 

backslidcts. Tlus opposition to the Ixmtgeois moiuirchy tvas to a large 
extent the result ui erotiomic distress. The National Assembly had 
ignnied tlte ^velhtre of tlie masses. Bent upmi cn^tahiiihjtig bottrgtois 
politkitl supremacy atid hiidtng a solution of the fmattdal question 
if itad fiot concerned iLself tvith sncJi problems as die high cost of 
living (accentuated later on by inHadon), unemployment, and the 
disuibutiou nf bud among the peasants. Instead, it had permitted 
the rich bourgeoisie in the towns and cities of France, through their 
control of Lhc corrinniiiL-s and ihc national guards* U) prescrv^e their 
political aiui ecoiLumic Jicgemony.r 

By IVM, the masses, espetblly in Paris, were becoming inrreas- nUt nf 
irjgly restless and selF-asaertive. WorkerSp without jobs, and peasants 
who had flocked to tJie capital for food and rtnploymcnt. the petty 
l>onrgetiiS!e (small aTtisansn merchants, and some j^Tofessional men, 
csfjietially knryerj) wlio were victims of economic instability due 
partly to the Revolution, and, (mally, the riStidf of any dty» all be¬ 
came more and more hostile toward the lionTgeois regime and wel¬ 
comed an oppurtunity to destroy this system of privilege. RL-volutiort- 
arv clubs. ^LiiiuibLed by popular inuesi. wirrc also responsible for the 
decline of the limited moiiarchv. Most famous of these was the 
jacobiu S<x:icty. Oi iginaily ,iu informal group erf Breton deptiiies at 
the Ksuiea Getientl in Ver^illc^, it liad. in October. 1789, tiiovctl to 
Paris with the National Assembly, where it established itself in a 
Jacobin monastery and c^me to be called the jacobin CUili. Prior to 
the iiianguradon ol the Legislative /\sseinbly in 1791, the society 
began to increase its membership. By September of that year over 
40ti allilia ted groups ^vere orgauiied in the provinces of France. This 
cJhcient ienimlbed suxicty with its huudretU of daughter cliaptcis. its 
head(|uiir£er\ at Paris, its own pr^s, iis propagandists, and iu itiner¬ 
ant agents, soon bcoine the most powerful organl^attott h) France, 

Before its overthrow in 1794 it was the actual rtiling force of die 
iiiition. 

During the period of tlic National Assembly the Jacobin Club be¬ 
came an important agency for the molding of public opinion. At that 
time it favored the drawing up of the Constitution of 1791 which set 
up the linjitcfl monarchy, ^Xlter this govemiucnt was crraied the 
majority of J^fcobius, togetlier wiifi other kindred groups, took on a 
radical hue. Comprising petty Ix^utgetusie for the most part, the 
jacobins remained tiourgeob in Uieir outlook in dut they never 
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ceased to support the principle of private property. On the other 
hamL tlicy tended to become proletarian, especially in tlieir political 
profpam. advocating die averthrow of a monarrhy domiiiateri by the 
projicriied classes. Their jtroleiiiriauism. hqtvcver. was partly a means 
to ati end. DeierminL'd to rule Fmticet liiey later favored the dis¬ 
tribution td food to the hungry' and the creation of work for the 
unemployed. These aims were in part inspired by a flesire to svin the 
support of tile Paris Commune, whatc strength lay in tiie mob. 

f)Uier important elutes also came into exisieiice. Oppo&c'd to the 
republicans, tv ho by 1701 had gained control of the Jacobin Siwieties, 
defenders of the Coiistituiioii and of the king organixe<l the Feuillaiii 
Club (July. l7fU). Tills orgauiraiion. fiowever, was so hiiterlv at¬ 
tacked by the enemies of die government that It was dissolved in 
17K- .-V tniwierate repidilican club, as tvell as the FcuiJlatu tirganira- 
itnii, incurred tlib op{M)$itjon of the "radioF* facobins. In 17fl{ a 
group of young lawyers ol the Legislative ^Assembly, who came origi- 
nallv from the province of Gironde, organised infonnally. They pro- 
fiosed the cstahlishmeru of an aristocnicic. dcccinraUjCc^ govern¬ 
ment. in tvfttch each commune should be autonomoiis of die central 
audiority. Most radical of die Revoluitonarv orgaiii/.atif)n.s was die 
famous Curdelier Club. Unlike tiie Jacoliiu Society it ivas limited to 
Paris; it exerted itiflueticc cspeciallv with dte w'orking classes. This 
organizattoiv was led by a lawyer, named UeoTgrt Jiictpies Damon 
(iVfdt-t?*)'!) , an able, aatittc, and ruthless opportitnist. Under his 
direction it became a hotbed of Ttidicatiim and sought to impose Its 
w'ill upon modcriie elements ami upon the represeutalives of the 
nation. 

A coiinter-Kevotutloitary movement. i.e.. one which aimed to undo 
die work of the Revolutionists (largely inspired by hostility to die 
rcliglims ijolicy of the government, by social dissatisfaction, and by 
the economic drfiressimi). coiitiibuied to the ovrrdirow of die mon- 
arrhy. Plow of the ^migr^ to bring afioitt foreign intervention in the 
Rc'vohidon ami to stir up royalists and religious revolts in France, 
and the attempted flight of the royal family—all tended to increase 
the opposition to the king, who was generally accused of being dis¬ 
loyal to the Kevotution. 

Fmnee's declaration of war on Anstrta in April, 1792, followed a 
liule liiitr bv ho&tititics against Prussia, actually precipitated the 
crisis svbidi brought aliouL the dcthranemeiu of fjoiiis XV'I. It in- 
named die people, gave a naiiotralistic impetus to the Rcvoltuion, 
exposed ircawri and apadiy. and carried the radicals to power. "Wc 
hiivt neefl of greai treasons,*' said lirissot. a Oirojidiii, *for there is 
still poison in die hcan of France which needs a powerful explosion 
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lo expel it/* Nearly all seciiaris of public opinion in France favoretl 
a war* The king and the coimicrs Ijclieved that U woutcl revive the 
loyaky of the coimtiy to the king and place milkary power in their 
wcahhv tionrgeoisie thoiigUt it wonkl remove the rowdy ek- 
meiiE^ and rt^toie law ainl orders and I lie peity middle: clin^ses tie re 
of the opiniem that it would lead to the overthrow at tin- ntonarchy. 

Oiilva ^iiiaJt graiipof Jacotiins^ including the ftnnmis RrvolLiiioiun' 
leaders. iVEaximiiien Roi^espuTre (i75S^l794) and Jean Paul Marat 
n744-179^>. fjpjMiciietl the dechTauoti of war, damiing that ii would 
fiarm rlie lower clasi^^s and desiroy the RevoliiEiiiti. 

Austrian op|x>siEion to the FrentJi Revolution tieljKxt to bring PiUmu 
alioiit the conHici* Dining the early phase of the Kevolntion diis 
ancient loc—Fatlieiland of the "treachcTOus" Marie Antoinette— 
liad defended the liglus of die German princes in Alsace^ ivliu.h had 
Jjecn ilisregarded by tlie French when they tried to abolish feudalism 
In ihat region* The Holy Rtnnsui crn|Heror, laxipokJ U, IiolI ihh only 
afforded protection to the emigre wdio were plOEtiiig ihe min of I he 
RevoUition hut aUn had dtsplaved synij^ithv for the plighz of his 
sister and bTotlier-iiidaw in Ftancc. In ndditroiw he and the King of 
Prussia had warned the French in the famous Declamtion of Pillnltz 
(August 27, S71U) to restore Ltmis XV! to his hirmer |K>sirlrjn. This 
detUration. hoirever. was merely a threat- AkhougU opposed lo ihc 
Revolution^ Leopold, in view of tlie Poltali and easiern sltiiaiiuii* 
mriuioiied alxive/ had na desire to entangle Austria in a foreign w ar 
by [chilling a cruSnide agrnimi die Rcvoltnnm* 

The declaration offered the Riiolutioijarit.^, esficcially the Giron- 
dins wlio uanied to give libeny to die world outside and also to ex¬ 
pose the treadicn^ of the king, an opporiitiiiiv lo bring af>nut the 
slTiiggic. During the wintcT of 1791-17^2 they had influenitT! tJic 
Legislative --Assembly to |3ass laws directed against the nonjuring 
priests and die t-nugri^. On March t, 1732^ Leopold's de;iLh resutted 
it] the accession of the more bellicose Fmiicis II as emperor (1/02- 
183r>), Meanwhile, adopting every means 10 cresim war fever, tJie 
Girondiiis finally were able to overihmw the mtHlriTUe {Fciiill.mi) 
minis try of die king, and to place ihctr own leaders. Roland. Du- 
mourie 2 , and others, in oflivc- On April 20, 1702. they firct^uafled the 
Assembly, by an merwiiclinijig ma|f>riiy, to declare war against 
Austria. Prussia^ hostile t0 the Revolution and allied with Austria* 
declared war on France a little iaicr. 

The conflict soon exjiandtxl into a F.iiropean struggle: Urdiicli lasted 
more than Uvcnt>' years. On the one side there tvrre the Atisiro- 
Pnisfian armies, under die cpmuiaitd of the Duke of Brunywdek, who 

* See pp. 75-R4. 
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thr<?atentrd the ptiople of France \vhh dire punishineni, in his mani- 
testOg *f tliey did not reamro the old order oi tiling; beside him ^vere 
Uic French Emigres p of whon^ more than t wen tv thousand were as- 
ju;itihled in the Ritinebhrl alone—atsgrv’ uho act all their 

hopes on the victory of die Gemiari aitiikA. On the other siflc* rhtTe 
Avere the RcvoUiiionary armic$K and bt*a!clr tliem were niaity (icmiati 
liberals. Avho, liattng despotism and inspired hy (^TOtulisL idealism, 
preferred a French victory. .Asvare of this foHcnvhig, the government 
admitted many Germans to French ciiiieuship^ as a coimtci thrust to 
the Duke's manifesto. 

During the first live months of the war. the Revolutionarv armies 
irtade very Little progress. Invading tine vltistriaii Neiiicriands thev 
were soon ^lefcated and had to retreat. Dcmoralt/ed. niatiy Revolo- 
tionary soldiers fled, after having taken the pretaiuion of umrdcrhtg 
their offiem. Mean iv Idle tin* Ausirian and Primian armies in vailed 
Fmntc, aiinoiJtu iifcg that all who rhred to defend tlieiuselvw would 
be treated 3.s rebels. Capturing Ipongw^ and Vertlntip with die aiti of 
French royalists in iliese tounsp they, by Septcmbei, 1792j were a 
forniighi's ride from Paris« 

'riirealened by eitemies within and w'l thorite certain RevoUiiionarv 
leaders had already decided to get rid of the king. The Jacobins^ de- 
nouiiciug the Gimndins for their inciTitieiu It^sideTsIiip, organizetl a 
jxipular demonstraiion against the monarcti, die objetl of wdiicli Avas 
to force him to sign certain decrees. On June 20, worket^ anti many 
petty iKJttrgefjisie, hearing with them Revolntumsiry ;xniur>ns, visited 
the LegisLitivc .-Vssettihly and then called ujjoii the king. After they 
had forced the panicky ruler lo put on a retl t:^p of lihercy and to 
drink with them, the mob dispersed, Conservative middle-class men. 
as well as aristocrats, condemned this whole affair and urged that the 
leaders of the mob be punished Lafayette now ofleted to use ilie 
hiational Guard to protect the monarchy: but the king and ^|uecji^ 
distrusting him. rcfiucd his protection. 

On .August 10. 1792, an iiuurrcciiuo brotjgJii alHHit the fall of the 
limited monarcJiy. This ujuising teas the work of tlic ReAohiiionaty^ 
Comuiune of Paris* a Jacobiii<onimilc<l government that had been 
organiied jfter the overthrow of its less radira! jjrctlcxeHior. Fhe 
plans for this attack on ihe Ttitimes had been very careful Iv tiiade* 
At the soiiiift of a bcH the mob marched toward die pdate. where 
the royal family iras residing- Afeasiwhtle, ihe king auil his famitv 
took refuge xviili the ^Assembly, leaving the p^ilace to lie .sacked, and 
their defenders, die Swiis Guarfl, to he massacted by the inoli. Ffie 
^Vsscmbly tlierciifKm suspended the king from his onice* lianded the 
royal family over to tlie Revulutioiiary' Ckiziimiiiic of l^arist upjxiiiiied 
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31^ exfcut \e coTnmUtcc to carry fin the giwernment, dis^iolYcd jtseU, 
and arranged for the eSeccion of a c<insiitutional con vent ioii iq reor¬ 
ganize die governmctiL On Sepienibcr 20th the Cunvenitoii mci and 
fjuickJ^ voted for a rcpuhlk* Thiritig1ir>tit Pari5^ the ficnplc cxied; 

' TJic tijooarthy is dead, long Jive the tepuhlie." 

After the deihmiicmeiil of ihc kiiig^ the Revoluuooan' cumtnunf 

of Paris- ropteseiUalive ul the lov%'tT clitsaes and nl Jacohinisrih lie- 
caiue a |ifTivcrtul factor In the (^venimeiii of France- ti, and not the 
Leg ishi rive Aai^tnhly. waa. tlic real ruler of the coo tit ry in the imcrint 
between ihe cotip of Ang^rst 10 and the inerting of the Caioveii- 
tioii on September 20. liven under the Comenrion H ronrlnued to be 
an imporiatit factor* iiinil the ovmlirow of Robespierre in jnly, 

171)^1* hiiiiaced a swing away from iJnr larfianti to^varfl the RigJii- 

Tile nun oi Uic liottr vyas Dantoii. tJie shreu'd leader of the Cj^rde- i^anusn 
her Clitli, One id die chief organizers of tin- insttm-ction ul Viigitst 
10* he was tor the nesti year and a half the iricarnatioii ni FrenrJi 
jxiirnumrt in iis anruggle aguirtst invadm arnl ilie tcnintei-Revolvj- 
ttonisrs. Prior lo ihe a^jkfrnbJing of die ("oiivcnimii, he, as Miniuerof 
jtisiice, j>tTmitted a "trcaiHin** htnit of artsrocratSp monaTvIdfits, and 
oilier disloyal [jcrsons. Professed e?t|Minent of violence* lie fnndoncd 
the famaus September Massacres- a purge. org;inized bv the fatobius. 
in ^vhich the inmates ol the prism is ^ iixt'spcriive ol the st'asiuis ior 
tlieJr incaitcrauon- were nmideretl. Fleiied to the T^tnivetiiioti, Dan- 
ton resigned ibc Minifiiry of jitsuccand played thern ehinh an iiiijKir- 
taiit role in the deflates of dial body, Hb {linrioik appeals to ihe 
nmsses. and his iiiecssaiii jiraise of P-Ath iis die natui.il i enter of a tree 
France* helped to csiahlislt bis great popitlariiy. 

French miliiary succe^ undoubtedly suoinlated patriorism. On nf 

Scpumbcr 20, 1702, die Prussian troops tvere checked, ar iJic bailie Krt‘«^Jiififlf«rn? 
of \’almv, and tlic invaders were forced to vvilhdni’iV from France. 

Tlie Revolutioimry armies dieii assumed the uffeiisivc and helped to 
■‘lilieraie’' the oppri-ssefl |>eqples of iieiglihoting stute-S. fwivtiy, Nice* 
the Rldnc lotvnit—Spiie:s< VVVii-ni.i* atifl Fniiikfurt—were <k- 

ciipied: and die Ansirinns wemiiriuallv escpcHed Irom die Austrian 
NerJierlands which wav placeti under the tiuthoritv aiul jjirotei iiou of 
die Clcjiivemion. hispiretl by these victmies, the Frenc h Revoliitioti- 
arics now prepared to aid all peoples who w^bhed to replace despotic 
rulers by governments whidi would grant to their citizcoji libertVp 
fraternity, and equalitv- At the same tiinCH these crusaders, as prac¬ 
tical and patriotic Frenchmen- driermiiiec! to extend the frontier of 
France lo the ‘’natural boundaries*^ bv the annexation of all icrritorv^ 

Iwtiveen France and the Rhine River, ^Vhile cugagcil in this im- 
pcmlistit venture, the repnUlit'an govern mem* afraid of a uionardii- 
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cid Ttsturation, atmt destToiii of d{!fym^ tonsernadvo hotti at home 
and abroad, g^iillotincd Lovii$ WJ uii January 21. 1793. 

All of ihr great po«/ens. jncliidiirg England, iioir rtaliiwl Uiai Rev- 
filiitionitr)' Fraiue iJireatcticrj rmt mily iJtc jiolidr^al ami social order 
in EurojK. bur also die Balance of Pc-wer. In tjre Gcriiwnics, many 
rulers prepared to light the Revolutionary ideas. Poliiirat writing 
and Revolutionary literature, as tvell as (Teemasonry (alsc^ suspeti) , 
were inierdicied, and in Treves, llie Elector demanded tlie restora¬ 
tion of the Jesiiils as a coimlerweiglu against tlie Revoluiiotiim' tctid- 
enries. Crtrat Britain and die Dutch Neihcrlands liad a practical 
reason for engaging in a war tvith their neighlHir, Interested in main- 
tainirtg the stippressioii of Belgian trade by keeping the Scheldt river 
closed, ihe> resented very iiiiidt its ofjetiiiig by the French in 1792, 
They rcaliiffd that tliK change conariiuied a serious threat to their 
cotiimercc. Consnpiently. diese tomitries jniticd Jtands svith othci 
enemies of the Revnlniion and of French inipcrutlism. In 1793, a 
great coalition uas fonned, comprising Cireai Britain. Austria, 
Prussia, Holland, Sardinia, -Spain. Portugal, the Papacy, and a iium- 
tier of Italian states. Thus France fouTid iicrself at wiir wUh die major 
jrart of Europie. 

Despite Revolutionary eniLiitsia.sm France at first tvas unable t«r 
achieve military success. Led by <*enem1 Dumouricj;. .v French army 
tried Lo invade Holland hut was checked l»y tlie eueiiiy. I,.rier. after 
being defeated by the Ausiri.insat Ncenvimlcti, nuinouricz betrayed 
the republic and aiip^eed to help the enemy restore the I'rcfich mon¬ 
archy. MeanwJiiic the Austriiots recovered die Xcthcriattds: the 
English took Toulon and iresieged Dunkirk: the Spaniards crossed 
the Pyrenees Monmaitis; and the Prussians and Austrians drove the 
French out of tlie Rhineland region. By t(ie fall of 1793. Fiance, totn 
1>v civil wars, faced au invasion hy ioicign armies. Two d eve I of i- 
ments, however, saved the rquibHc at this lime: First, the delay of 
her enemies wiio refused to advance because nf jealousies .iitd riv,nl- 
ric3 fespeciatly over Poland). and iK^ause of the belief that France 
wauld distitjy herself by her own excesses if let alone: and second; 
the establishment ti\ the Jacobins of an efBi iciit organitatlun. 

Barked by tfie masses, the jacobins determined to oierthrow the 
Gittuidius and to obtain (»mpietc control «jf the gov enimmi. Ijirgcly 
resjxinsible for the declaration of the war. tlie Oirnmhiis had proved 
themselves incapable of tarrying it to a siiuessFiil conclusion. They 
v*ere idealists ratlter than men of action. .Advocates of political de- 
centra libation and economic individualism, they tried to mntluct the 
war wttli an army which selected its officers and removed them when 
tl VI desired. 
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[t was soon appreni to Daiuon. Robespierre, and other Jacobin 
leaders, that jJie military deleau, mutintcs, and internal opposition 
to (hr government were largely the result of Girondist ivcakness. 
KraitLC and her Kevoluiion, these men ul aciiuit believed, could only 
Ire saved by the re-establisliineiti of tiUciptinc and authnritv in the 
fonu ul a dtctatorsliip. They were not parliametitariatis but dictators. 
L-mpliasizii)}; the imjmrtanee oF the state, the tlesitability of itufurriitl- 
isi expansion, and the necessity of helping the lower classes by the 
complete alvulitiuii of femialism and the iiitrodticdou oi bourgeois 
social leiot ins. The Jacobim, Favoring state cotiirol over the ero- 
noitiic. fHjItLical, and sturial activities of its citizens, supported the 
subordination of ail political divisions to Paris. “Paris lias made the 
Revolution, and wJicn it shall |>erish tlicrc will no longer be a Revo- 
Ituioit;’ said l>am<m. “Let Paris tie reduteii to her 83 ra jhare of 
influence." w'as the retort of a Cirondiii. 

During the uinter of 17112 and the spring of I7ft3 the quarrel !«■ 
tween ilie Jacobins aiul the Girimdtns became more acute, tad) 
group an'used the other ol dicuioriul ambitions. Meanwhile the fwi- 
litical fxtw'er nf the Girondins was Fieing steadily unriermined. (drcin^ 
ilist loyalty u> the Hes'olution w.is greatly weakened by luilitatv dis¬ 
asters, by the desertion of General Dumuitriez. at)d by their luke- 
wiiini sitpjKirt of tlic death sentence imposed u|>on Ixniis XVI. Mirai. 
Damon, and Robespierre all oppoised a GJroTidJii constitution [>re- 
pared by tlte Convention wliich provided for a decentmlized re^ 
public, histead. they demandetl the creattem of a powerful govern- 
iiient capable of defeating the enemy and nf euitsolidatiug the Revo- 
hirioEu 

Ry .April, 1793 a strong governmem had evoh'cd. New organiza- 
tiniis had lieeri created with plenary jmwers. such as the C^iurnittee 
of tienemi Seatriiy. responsible tor the itiieriial police and dte 
prescD'ation of ordtT, the Revohitiouary Tribunal, a cruuina] court 
chniged ^vith the duiv of wiping om treason, and die iloinmittee of 
I'liJilic Safety, an emergency executive. The latter group, which origi¬ 
nally cunsistetl of iwcntjr'fivc menihei^ but was later reduced in rumi- 
bers. became die chief governing boily of Rcvoliuiouary France. 
Given vast exetiuiive fiou'ers by the Convention, it proceeded to 
maiiiiain hm and order in France, to tontintie the Revolution, and 
to piisli tile tvar against tlie enemy states. Under orders from this 
runimittce were ihe Famous "deputies on mission." committees of 
two niemljers «t the Conveniinn chosei) to go to every department 
and to every army in the field, They were empowered to enforce 
lovalty, as ihev tiiierpretetl it, ivherevcr they went, and had the au¬ 
thority to depose and puiiisli local, civil and itiJliury ofEciah, Fur- 
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ihcr, by die Lav^: of Siispri:b5, RtvoUi lion ary committees were able to 
arrest and lo ^end anyone accused of trcsi^;on lieforc die Revolution- 
ary TFiluiiKil* In Aliort* die Jarobius, bv 1705, diTovigU tfiesc octopus- 
like ;irningemc3its^ iiiid cstalilislied die macliiiiery ol the Reign of 
1 error. 

Tlii« dictatorship was rreaietl iii order to end dvit war* lo dcfeai 
the foreign invaders, ami to prcsei^ve die pctlitica] and stjcial cluangcs 
brovjglu about hy ilie RcvoUiiioir Ji uas an emergency regime; aria- 
jug out of a despenuion winch forced t?se governnieni ro make the 
people put Lheii liberties iii storage and forget the principles of the 
Revolutioti in order lhai Uie> might rviiimph in the cnd_ 

Trior to the establishmciit of tbU strong government, the Jacobins 
in the CoJivcudun attempio.! to citerk Iiuernal miicst by legislation 
dt^igned to I re Ip die peasants* the workers* and die 1 bourgeoisie. In 
tl9i the coLifisratcd properly of ^migrfis waJi divided into small holih 
ings and ofFcwl for sale (most of it< h<nve\'er. ivas purcJiascd by 
speadatots) i die plan to comix'nsate noblemen For [he loss of feudal 
rig}Its wa'f abandoned; a rziaxiriuirii price ivas placed on certain foot!- 
stuffs in order to combai the high cost of li\ ing (this poliev was aliaii- 
doned later an l>ecausc ic was so harnitu! to dir pe'isanu) ; a tniub 
mum ivage law wm enacted for a Linic: and the tax Imttleu of all Imt 
the pluttJtrat^ was ledutrtL 

Meanwhile, the Jacobins* hy ineans of the TeiTtir* prtxetdetJ lo 
elimiiiFite their itiiemal foes^ IfavJng ousted the Gironditis Freni 
power—virtiially ^11 of dicm had been guinotiiied or forced iritn 
exile—Danton and his jatohin collejigues UHjk over Ihc task of snj)- 
pressing internal revolts and of defeating the foreign enemies, lii 
1703 there was an uprising of the Catholic peasanrs in the Veud^. 
Tliis civil war, largely an otugrowth of provinciiilism and royalist 
sentiment* rose out tit the opposition to tlic military levy decree of 
Ftbruary. Aliout the same time there w as a res oh of tfic ciiies in ihc 
eolith aiul west, where Gin^udist sivtupithtes w^ere stil! strong* against 
ihc rule of Parui. By December, Hfla, the P^rh govern men t had sup 
pressed ihc civil ivar uitli great liniLaltty, bui the Wmdean revoh 
remained a probtem For numy years* 

During die same year the Ijxcohin leadership changed tfie fortunes 
of war- Gnder ihe direction of superb miUtuty^ or gangers, Carnot 
and Priciir, fourteen Revojuiionary arniies were raised on a semi- 
consccipi basis, were equipped wldi tminitions and new weapuia, ami 
were placetl under tlic commaiid of tnijncd olhters, Cany-jog out well- 
pbiiued campaign*, these forces ilefeaieil the enemy and assumed 
the offensive. By fuly. I7ffb the AiisirUri Netherlands was again in 
French liands; by die follow ing fatnury tiolland was conquered; and 
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in iJie spritifT of 1 7 il 5 ihc French troops were acivaisdii^ on the Span¬ 
ish anti imHan frontiers. ,'\s ;i rcsu It of these defeats the first coaliLioii 
broke nj). Priissiai afraid of heirtK left out of the third Partition of 
Poland. iicce|Hed teniis ot peace at Basic (.\pril. 1795 ) , Spain did 
likewise and tuxame an aflv .jf I-rance. A rcpuhlh: was cstablishctl in 
lljc Dutch Ncihei'l.tnds, iituler Frciicii anspiccs, which also nLtfle 
peace with France. Delenititied to flefeat France and to ciirh thereby 
tfie RevojmiotJ, Austria. Great Britain, and SarcUnia continued die 
strii^ltf. 

While the strong gos'cmment ivas restoring Ian’ and order and was 
carrying out a successful war. it also was endeavoring to regeiteralc 
France. The i.tsk iv.is inn an easy one. f)ii ibe one liand. certain imid- 
craie leaders, such as Datitiin, urged that the KeenJuiton, tri view of 
I fie defeat of the foreign enemies and uf the rent^uization of Fi ance, 
Iiad gone Jar enough. On tin- other hand, a group of extremists, petty 
Ltnirgeois and [nxilctanaii FoIUiivits of E-Itilieii for the tnost part, 
helirved rh.it Uic Revidutioii should go on. Tliey claimed that the 
govcnimcnt sltnnld crniRbcate .'ill wealth and distrihuic it among the 
poor wf as to Imid that portion of the population to the Revo! in ion. 
OpjxHed to these Tnodcniies and radicals was a third factioi). Fed Uy 
Rohespierre, this group was determined to continue ihc w-ar anil to 
establish a bourgeois republic wdiich would Litervenc tlimiiy in ific 
iliteresls of the tower classes. 

By April. 1791. Rol>e,sjncrre Jiad sneteeded in rciiKwing his two 
great rivals, nanton and I lelwrt (via the guillotine) , and had ob¬ 
tained coiitioJ of the Revulutioiiai'y government. Backed by his 
brutlier, Cimiiiqn, S.iiitt-fiist, and other iiateltites. he. as virtual dic¬ 
tator of the Committee of Public Safety, tried to create fits version 
of a perfect slate. He Fo'rtefl the Convention to jxiss itio famous 
VentAse decrees which serjucstered all ppifx'rty of tile ^migri-* uilh a 
view to permitting these lands to be disitibnied among the families 
of .soldiers. But this was a w'ar measure. It irirrcly |tri)|Ki.ti,'tt lo give 
some tnearis of $upp>uri to a drritiite class fur die dnriittoit f.if the 
RoIjcspitTre, a firm .idlocate of faw. order, and prit ate prop¬ 
erty, consuittly opjxHcd miempis of tfie nidicals to pass laws designed 
to conrtscaic anrl to rctfistnlmie wealth. 

Rohcsjnvrre was a leftist dictator, (mi not an extremist. By t7lH 
lie w‘aa an imperialist, lavoring the contintjadon of ivar in order to 
streiigrhen the Revolutionary cause by the acijuTsition for France of 
foreign lcrTilorie». He desired to see tfie cstabiislimcnt of a mercan- 
tilist republic, wberein. due to an ctjuable fliRusion of pi'os|«rrtiy, 

I here would be extremes ueitber oi wealth nor of pfwcrty. Moved by 
die unrest whidi usually exists in an era of in Ha tit in. high prices, 
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uiirmpti^ymenr, businrss fJcprc 33 lon> and war, he tried lo restore a 
systenj ol itaiie regulatifrti, rrcedoiii of trade ao<l industry iras abol'> 
ished; and cotnrnenre, Ijiiiitsiry, and titc sale and disitibution of 
goods were pw. under tlie direct control of lUe state, tvltkli inspected, 
appropriated, and regulated all the essential activities. In adtUtian. 
the metchatn marine tvas conitscated. )m|vtris and exixjris ivcre 
placed under a Itcense-system, and maximum prioes were llxcd—at 
about oiie-third of tiiose presnilinf; in 171K)—for at] the common 
articles of everyday use, furthermoTc Robespierre introduced a 
form of industrial ixuiscriptioti wliich paralleled tliv tnilitarv incase 
ur«. I'hcreJiy the whole jxipulatiois. regardless of sex. was plated at 
the disfxtsal of the nation and toukl be called itpoii to sen'c in any 
occupation. 

Besides introducing iJicic war measures, Roljespicrre tried to recast 
the state in a fresh mold. M an idcaiUst, devoted to the dortrincs of 
Kousseaii, he planned the creation of a virtuous nation. It was to 
consist of people tsiio developed their minds as well a$ their iKidies, 
who lived moral as welt as useful lives. Frugality, stoicism, and 
equality were sought after l>y tlic dictator, who. through them, hoped 
to acfiitve a slightly puritanical utopia. 

The program of this aposile of virtue included some practical 
iiurasiires. tie favetred tiu- rstabUshincm of a uniform Legal code; 
urged the rrcatiou ol a public school system which svoiild protlvtcc 
iiitdligem:. and pairiotic citij'ens: and even coiucinplated the enact¬ 
ment of social legislation, sticfi as old-age pensions. To some extent, 
he was the ioreruniier cl the twentieth ccniiiry dictator. 

But while Roliespierrc talked about mxxt of civic virtue and 
planned the fairer disiributian of ivealih. he faikxl to tarry out anv 
welldcfmed program of social reform. As a result, pc^iple began lo 
criticize his ntJe. especially when die great vuiory of Flciiriis on 
fune 26. 1791. seemed to prove beyond a doubt ihai tlie Terror was 
iiu longer needed. Opposition, however, caused Rol>espieiTc to over¬ 
reach biinseU. To stiffen the Reign nf Terror, he passed a lasv that 
admitted any sort of evidence in trials, and the question of gnili was 
left to the dhaetinn of the jtirora. Bv a special provision of this art, 
everyone, even a nxember of the Convention, could lie brought be¬ 
fore the Rcvolutjoiia^ Tribunal. T;V^iih the Terror dangling over 
their heads, many individuals svhosc conduct was anything hut pure, 
concluded they had letter get rid of this so-called iTicoirtiptihle. 

People of France were grow ing tired of the Rohespierre inspired 
Committee of Public Safeiy, of the facitoual struggles, of price con¬ 
trols, and of the campaign ol ruthless terrorism. From ihe summer 
of I79.’l to July. 1794, more than twelve thousand peo|)te—loauarch- 
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isis. priests, proftlcent. unsuccessful gcnemla, fallen facuouaries, lute- 
wai'tti RevoJiJttonaries. and others—had lic«n put to death. In the 
opinion of matiy citizens, tlie justilicatioti for the coniituiaiion of this 
Kevohtrioimry leiToristJc gtivert-nment Jiad ceased with the {>assing 
of the cLDigcrs ol invasion and civil wars. Tired ol terror, of virtue, 
and of ivar, and desirous of en joying the frenefits uf the Kcvofutioti. 
one faction was deLeriiijned to sidetrack Robeipierte. Aware of a 
rnovcinoiit against bitii. he made the tar lira! mistake of aliseiuing 
liiniseli for several iveeks from tneeiings of die Cr^tiirniitee of Public 
Safety, Durtiig ilris dine his ripponenis iierfceied a plot, the niatuta- 
iintt of which led lo the fall and imprisonttient of RoI>cspierTe. .An 
attempt ol ihc Paris Clommtinc to effect his escape liavtng ficcn frus- 
itaied, he tviu outlatvcd by the Convention, and finally guillotined 
on Inly 28, 17!H. 

After die dicraror's deatii tfie Themudorian reaction set in a* tiie 
RcvoliniQii.ary pendulum licgan to siving back tuwanl the Right. 

'riic enemies of Jacobiiiiam. such as the Uiroiidiiis and the wealthy 
lioiirgmiisie, gained coiiirpl of die Convention, netemdiied tu de¬ 
stroy die entire Jacolnu svsu-in, the Coiivcntioii pr<K:cfdefl to reor¬ 
gan Ite the Paris fkimmiinc, the Revohidonai^' Trilmiial. and the 
Contiiiiitec ol Public Safety so hIS to ahotish the machinery of the 
dictniursliip. Meanwhitc the enemies of facohlnisni instiitited a 
White Terror. Armed groufia of yoimg men. called ^'-liJiesre dorce, 
nwnilted jacoliins and destroyed all cvhlt-jicvs of the radical regime. 

In the lall ol 171J4, the Jacobin Cltib itself was closed. While this 
i'irac:tioii ivas taking place, the Convciiiioii encouraged speculation in 
fo<xl and Ollier necessities ol Jilc by atxilisliing price toniroU and 
encouraging infbdon. At the same time they endeavored to take die 
govemnicnt oniof business by creating a plutocratic state—>thc Pirsi 
Freitch Republic, 

The new' government, established In 1795, set out to achieve the 
following aims: the matntenant'c of ccoiioinic liberty, law and order, 
the preserv'atioii of private propeny. and die termination of tlic iv.-ir. 

It consUtctl of an executive Directory of five members, and a two- 
cbainbcTcd Irglflamre—consisting of a Council of Five Hundred. 

{whose members, selected on a property qiinlilicatJon. were to he at 
least thirty ycani of age) , and a GounHt of .Ancients (whose mimihers 
were to be *ii least forty years old and tvhosc chief function was to 
suspend, wlieit desiiable, the decisions of the Five Hundred). Two- 
thirds of the representativea of both were to be selected from Lite 
memlicnship of the Convention. 

The government (1795-1799) tried to pursue a middle-of-the-road riii fKtfin 
fxilky, .rtifl. as a result, was an anathema Itoili to cunservarives and (o 
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tadic^iU. It piom|it]y suppio^ttl iiU basTilt! nitivciitcnis, both royalist 
and prolctarioti* For cxaitijile+ Ftaotoisi Bal>cuf* an advocaic oS coni' 
pluie cominmiity af proj>CTty, executed in 17117 f<it' (:aiispiring to 
put Uh idea^ ol ef|ua]ity iiiro pr^iicc: hi$ subversive niyranizadoiii 
The Ikiciecy ul Eu|uals, u-as completely eradicated, liiuunierable oilier 
conspiracies iveio cTUSbeiJ uiiJt ctiual l igor, Atlempts were made liy 
diis govern men t tu eondlkie the various opjxisuiuji groups-^ lerg^i 
nobles^ |>ciiy Ijoutgeoistc^ ivorkers. and jwxjf peas;iiuifr“by iiuroduc- 
ittgsmiic rcfortiii. Iiut on tlie whole diey were ineffeetnaJ. 

Trailer remained exhausted and deruoraiiited. The ireasmy tvas 
empty, ami. save for wartinic prohtccts ^Jtid speculators who throve 
on the mrslortlines of their fellow men. die ^^cople were {XKir. Most 
of the gold had !ef i the couiiiry: assignats were practically valueless: 
atui the feeble attempts on tite pan of the govenimoiu to lmp^o^^e 
conditions by irstablishing a currency and by creating a netv 
Law of die Maximum, ileiigucd to maintain wages and prices at a 
certain [e\e], only sened to tnereafie tbc general iiisecmrity and to 
dtsorgaiii/e commerce, industry, and agriiitkiire. Ftodiiciion was 
almusi at a statidstiU; work sliojis were dosed: witiespread unem' 
ploy me I It and famtne were greatly bicreased by enemy bhx'.kadei. 
There was a roniplctc breakdowri of law and cmler* as Ixinds of \a- 
gr.ints and Tolil>crs w'andered tiirougli the land- 

Ihircst lay thionghoui France. Royalist and Jacobin riots occurred 
in various pirts of ihc country and indicated t!ie existeuce of vvide- 
spread opptisitjon to the gavcmmcni. Tlie w'eaJtJiy bourgeokie and 
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peaj>aiits wlio h<id gained bud as a resuSt of tlte Revolution, alone 
supported ihc conrupi Director)’. Thus i!ie stage ^tas set for another 
potkicai upheaval. Disco ti ten ted, eidiaiisted. and discouraged, die 
Freiidi people by 17f>9 were willing to turn from the leadci^ship of 
mediocre politicians to iJiai of any man capable of rcaioring peace, 
order, security, and the Revoludonary relomrs. Such a leader 
pcar^ in Napoleon, "the man of destiny." 
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NAPtiiJfjJM Bonai'akte: A MonFRN Cai-:sar 

I F France emerges from all ihis. she itill lie obedient as any iamlj,'* 
remarked C^therlni: IT nf Riiss^ia in *'1>ut ivliat she needs 

is a man of superior imelTcct, skilUuJ. courageous alKnc all his tain* 
icoiporarics and (leiiiajis eicn his tcimiry. Has that man been Imttt 
into tlte i^'orld?’’ Her tjuestion was an tigered Tu'c years later when a 
young oJTiclt in Utc French army, NafKiieoii Bonaparte, liecante First 
Consul uf France. 

This oliK'itre liaiian was iiom August I5i 1769. on the island of 
Corsica, which bad, just before his birth, in 17(>8 passed from liic 
possession of (icnoa into rhar of France. He teas educated in French 
military scliools. where he displayed marker] ability tn Uie situh* of 
military tactics and iiia diems tics. On completing his iDthtary train¬ 
ing. this poor and unknown young man w as made a second tieiitcimiu 
and assigned to a Frettch antiy stationed in die south. Under ordi¬ 
nary circuinstances Ma^toleon proljahly tvould have Txmiained an 
uniniportatu ufTicer under the Old Regime, hut the Revolution threw 
open the gate of pronioiion toyming men of talent. Vacancies in the 
military staff, due to the desenion of aristocratic officera, and the 
distinction gained by Napoleon in the rccaptiire of Toulon from the 
British (1793) enabled him to become a brigadier-general of anii- 
Icry ill December of tliat vear, A brilliant opportunist. Napoleon 
then played politics (after the fashion of most Rcvolutionarv gen¬ 
erals) Idcjuifying Jiis iiitcresti w-ith the Rohespierte faction, he 
marie every effort to obtain an active coniniand in the field. Robes- 
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picrre's oveicbro^g prcvi^titcd him from rear I ling this end and tetti' 
porarily deprived him of Im pnsiuon in ihc army* Too vaJuable an 
ofTicer to Idsc^ he suffered nothing uor&e tluin an eight-da v i in prison- 
mem. 

Determined to csirve out a fareer for fimiself^ regardless of ob¬ 
stacles. Bonaparte ref used lo accept ail un important assignment in 
ihe army of the west; instead lie decided to seek advancement in 
Paris, the center of political intrigue. For iJiis insulyordiiratian he 
faced the poAsihility of exptdsiori from Lhe army. He redeemed iiis 
prospects, however, in 1795. by defending the bourgeois Convcuuon 
against the moh of Pnris. led bv the radicals. Therdiy he won die 
confidence of ihc inllnentJai polidciain Barras. who became his 
patron temporarthv Two years Inter, Ronapane recei^eti his rcivani 
for his defense of thtt Convention; in 1796. at the age of twenty^ 
seven, he w™ appointed by the D[rectory to cornmand the .\nny of 
Italy which Ijiccd the Austrians and the Sardini^Ths. 

By this lime the Directory had decided to launch an af^gressivc war Poiuip&rt^ 
against the remainmg enemies of France—F.nglantb Anstria, ami OiVccfn?? 
Sardjnta. England still refused to make peace icliile tJic Atisman 
Netherlands remaincri in French hands: nnr ivinild Austria Ijsien to 
peace projnia4ls tvhik Fraiitc tciaintxi her pjssesaions and certain 
other territories in the Gctmanies and in Italy. Realising that Etig- 
land could not he atUt ked* the Hireciory assailed Austria by sending 
the main army over the Rhine thtxmgh south German lands, while 
a minor force was merely to keep the Ansm,Tiis engaged in Italy. 

Bonaparte was placed in cStatge oI this latter conimaturL He nenv pro¬ 
ceeded to make die most of h. 

Much to the surprise of the Directors, llic little Corsican turned Thf ftr^i 
tlic Italkin fmut inu? the main iheatcr of the war After wiimizig ™wi- 

ceudciicy over bis oim officeira and soldiers, lie icruck wath lightning 
rapidity* Between April, 1796. and .Apiih !7fl7* he won eighteen vic¬ 
tories. subduing tlie Italian troops, forcing the .AnsiHans nut of liuly, 
attd compel ling the Habshutgempemr to accept peace tmns w hereby 
France took Nice and Savoy from Sanlinia, the Ionian Islands from 
Venice, and Lombardy from .Atistrb. Destrotis of creating tricndly, 
buffer states m northern Italy. Napoleon formed lombardv and sev¬ 
eral central ptovincej into a feticralion known ai Uie tjisalpinr Kts 
public. He even invaded the P^pal States and forced tlic Holy Fatlier 
to permit the union of part of Ids norifiem holdings ivitli die newdy 
csiahlished stair, Nomiii allv nrprefentati ve i use tint Ions wttc per¬ 
mitted in the Cisalpine Repiibltr. bin .artua) control remained in hiN 
nwai hands. He alito overchrew ihc exiting gTWcrtiniem in Gruin 
and created anqtJier pseudo-demcMTatEc siatei ihe Ligurian Republtc. 
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likcwisr tjndcrf T'rttich control- This KncIUte republic gave France 
comrul uf liie coastal route to Italv. 

lly Uie Treaty of Cainj>i> Formio Austria was not only 

forced tt* cede to I'raiicc rights in Italy iujt also ilie Austrian Nether- 
lands and territory on the left bank of tlie Rhine, The cmjxror, in 
fact, had to ttuilenake to bring alxutt a meeting of tlie iinperia] diet 
tn effect these cliatigcs, in return for these concessions, Napoleon 
seized Venetia and liandcd part of it over to Austria, though that 
republic fiad preserved a friendly neutrality. Napoleon, by thus re¬ 
casting the state system of iLily, igtiored the tTadiiional and liistorfc 
paUern of Italian jwlitics and gave liic peninsula a never-to-be- 
forgotten itnpcttis toward national untlloitiou, 

Nafxileon not uiiJy eunqiicred Italy; he plundered her. He de¬ 
prived the Italians of their money and robbed them of tfieir art 
treasures. His ageius ransacked various art galleries and selected pic- 
niTcs wliith NapnJ«»n demanded as prizes of uar. Paintings, sculp* 
ture. and other ob/rw if art. as well as prisoners and money, were 
sent to France, svhere they were paraded through tlic streets—a visi¬ 
ble symbol of bonaparte’s achievements. After tins display, the much 
publicized leader hunselC mitmed to Paris. 'Fitere he was iJte cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes, tite object of tremendous curiosity, Reali/ing that the 
niassrs pre ferret! heroes who were remote to those who had 1>cconie 
cojimionplacc, he cleverly kept in tJic luu-kground, affcaed simplicity 
of drtis atid fleiueaitur. anci thereby tvon praises for bU modesty, 
.-\ctiiHlty, he had no intention of emulating the example of Cincin- 
natiis [II reiiimiug to his plow, for he had determined already “to 
keep his glory uatm." But it was dilTiciilt for him to adofU a plan of 
action. He realized iJiat he w'as too young to enter the govemmetu 
and ssras yet unprepared to ovettluow- it. He could only bide his time 
until something turned up. 

TJil- Fgyptiaij pmjcti afforded the idle Jiero the needed oppomi- 
nity- Tliis tampaign. an aitenipi to strike at Fjighnd tliToiigb her 
route lu India, ivas welcomed by Ikuiapinc as anocher chance to 
acquire glory', ami by the Diteetory as a convenicfit means of getting 
rid of .1 tcK> ;)oj>ular general. Clteat Britain ivas die only member of 
the First Qulitioti still at war with France in 1798. The British 
(Channel barred die way to a French invasion of Englatid. Moreover, 
there were nor enough British solditTs in Europe for Napoleon to 
inflict upon them a decisive defeat. The Egyptian advciiitire was a 
rather indirec t method of hitting at England by threatening her 
colonial interests in the Orient. Nevertheless, the commander’s io- 
strui lions were sufficiciiilv vague so as to leave icope for spectacular 
achtevciiicnLs such as the conquest of Constantinople or of India, 
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To the great relief of the Directory. Naf>olfon, in Mav* 1798. ael 
sail for Kgypt* Accompnied by a large army .'ind a briUiaiu staff ol 
sciemisu. iie intended to conquer, explore, and develop ilie East in 
the stvieof Alexander the Great. "This little Eurotsc Im not enough 
i(j offer," he retttarked one tLiy to a friend. "Tlie Orietii is the place 
to go lo. All great repntatioiu have been made tht-rc." ''t do not 
kiioie H'bat would Slave Jmppned to me," he said later, "if I had not 
had the happy idea of gtiirig to Egypt." ^\'iItlly imaginative and yet 
intensely practical, this "dtild of the Mediterranean” was bent upon 
an achievement vvhicJi would astnund tJie vrnrltl. 

In October, 179D, Napoleon, accompnied by a few compnions, 
returned to France, leaving his army behiiid in Egypt. For over a 
year he had endeavored lo carry out his plan, iiot as a military cain- 
pign, despite victories at the PvTamids and Abtuikir Ibiy, it failed to 
adiieve decisive results. Facing Russian, TtirkLih, Egy'ptian, and 
Britrsh opposition Napdeoti sooti appreciated the futiitty of the 
whole cntciprtse. His failure, however, iva.s l.trgely thie to the destniC' 
ticjii «r his fleet hy the British Admiral Nelson at the hatrlc of the 
Nile, Til is naval defeat undermined any prospects of a decisive blow 
at the British Empire, But it was the European, not the Egvptwn, 
situation that infineitceci Napleon to hasten hack to France, Receiv¬ 
ing word that this oomitry' Wi« in a coTiditiuit of external peril and 
iiiiernal chaos, he tkeided that the opprtiinity he liad Iteen looking 
for had presentetl itself—^"tlie [»ear {France) was rip enough tu 
pick.” 

By 1799, the stage was set for tlit rise of a dictator, French aggres¬ 
sion* in Hohand, .Witrerland. and Italy hud resulted in the formn- 
lioti of another European alliance against her, this time consisting 
of Great Britain, ,-\iisiria, Russia. .Nkiples, PonugaL and Turkev. .\s- 
smiiing the offensive, the coalition had cxplled the French from all 
Italy, sjivc Genoa and Swlt/erlaml, and an .Anglo-Russian expetliiion 
had landed in 1 lollaiuL The little republics created by the tTendi in 
Italy had all disappeared. Aciually, the tide of battle luid turned in 
favoi of the Frentli licfoic Napoleon’s return hut tiic Frendi popic 
were still alarmed at the advance of tlicir enemies. .At home, the ror- 
ftipt Directory fared social and economic chaos ns a result of its in¬ 
ability to meet such ptofdetns as inRalion. RcUginus and arisiocraitc 
unrest, as vii’ell as tlie social discontent of the masses, resuited in gov¬ 
ernmental crises in Paris and tiprisings in Brittany, in La Vwid«, 
and in other pris of France. 

Taking advantage of this widespread opposition to the Directory, 
and of the public fear oI invasion. Napoleon, within a period of three 
^veeks. played ilie decisive roJc in the cotip of Bmrnaire 
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(November, 17L>9) wtiidi rejiulteel In ilie ovcinhro;^' of the Directors 
and the tSLahllsiuDeot of a new fomi of governiticiiU ralltMl the Con¬ 
sulate (1799-iafri). The new constHuiion, drawn uji largely by the 
Ablit Sicy^s. Revolutionary intriguer, provjdctJ for a govcmmeiu 
consisting of an cxetmive authority of three Consuls, a Council of 
State, a Seiiatr wiiosc nicmhers were appidtued lor life by the First 
Consul, a Tribmiyite selected liy tilt Senate, and a Chamber of SOO 
rtotninated by the Senate out of rtpreseutatives clcctctl by titt dc[)art^ 
merits. Appoitued First C^onsul. Napok'on easily transformed himself 
into a dictator. Tliruitgli control of the exectitive, tlir contmatid of 
the army, and the jjoiver of appoiniiucat both of ceiural and local 
officials be was soon able to conrcntraie all real autliority in hi* 
hands. Meanwhile, the people in a plebisciic approvetL of the new 
consttlutiun. believing that it signified, the establishment of ati 
elhcieni governmetii. 

"We have finished with the romance of the Revolution: it is time 
to begin its IiLstory," s,tid Napoleon, upon becoming First Consul. 
Many French people received this announcement with cnihusiasm. 
They were tired of Revolutioiiarv theories and yeamctl for peace, 
order, and prosperity. To a few, especially some of the bourgeoisie, 
however, the wise of this '"niaji on Iiarseback." simply meant the com 
tinuatiou of war and die return of tyranny! actually there was no 
organized group bctw-cen Napoleon and die masses capalilc of a\y 
posing him. 

Desirous of universal support, Bonaparte restored peace at home 
and abroad. In order to suppress internal unrest he established a 
centralized administrative svstem. Prefects and sub-prefects, ap* 
pointed by him, took over local government. rcsior«l discipline, and 
established law and order throughout tlie realm. Before tJie end of 
I7l)y Napoleon pmclaimcd a general amnesty and Invited the £migr^ 
and the nun-juring priests torctutn to S’rance, In ISOO he undertook 
ID terminate the war. Taking atlvantage of imemaiional rivalries 
w'htch had hcgtm to dcsiroy the unity of the coaiiiion, Napoleon 
assumed the offensive. Following the French victories of Marengo 
(in Italy) and E-iolietdinden (in Germany) against the .Austrians, he 
induced Riis.tia to withdraw from the war and forced .Austria to ac¬ 
cept the peace of Lun^vilk (1801). By this scutemeru France again 
strcngiheneti her position in the Italian pen insula and in iJic Rlrine- 
land. In the follotving year Great Britaiji. w’bo had twen at war witli 
France since 17‘;.H. concluded the Peace of Amiens with that coun- 
iTv. ‘I'hereby England acquiesced in the territorial it aim quo in 
Europe and returned some of tile French colonies which she had 
conquered. The argiimetu was Ltigdy the work of the trading classes 
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in Englantl whp believed i\w pc;uc E^etween tlielt country and 
Finniie wpiiJd enable Them cp dispose oi die surplus gootis which they 
had been iniable lu sell dunng the war. Neidicr oJ the late belligcr- 
eiiti rcgardeil tliis peace mu re than a temporary iruce- 

Maviiig sl^^^pcnded rlic European struggle, Na|j<deoii assumed the 
rejle ol a civil adminisiuuorH Adijpiiug a moik-^tt aud comiliatury at¬ 
titude^—c^sieiitatipuily piiutrig away liis geiienirs uiiitortn in order 
don civilian dotlics—he filedged lu the [people (especially the 
business cJaiAcs) order wittmut rcattiun at home, hnaiicial stabilityp 
enciiuragcment of ogricaliurc, IracUv and industry (by protection]* 
and the atianiment by aH men, regardless of class, of puUiicaU social 
and cconomie positions befiiting tlieir talents. Tliniwtng bis bound’ 
less energy' into the task of liillilling Uiese promises, Napoleon over¬ 
hauled the inurrnal etonom^ ol bonce. An etficicnt system of las cob 
lecting ivai e^uiblishccL and the assessments were fixed for a definite 
period at moticnite oto a* to gsiiii |titbttc i:i>nfi{ienie and thus to 
secure prompt paynieiit. For the pur|>o 5 e of strengthening govern* 
merit credit by stabiti^ing the price of national bontls* a sinking 
fund was set upn A great jwjrt oJ tin: public debt was refutided; ^ 
regular budget was created: and siatc olticials were held responsilite 
For public funds, rinandat aid to businessmen as well gs to the gpv- 
eronicm was enlarged through the otabU&liment of the Bank of 
f ratice flSWl), To tlicck s{>ci,'nlarjon and to prevent frauTls, the stock 
excliange ivas rcgtjlaictl. Financial stabiUty was also promoted by 
Naixileon^s opjxhiitioii to dse issuance of new goveninieju lioods and 
bis insistence upon a "pay as you get'* policy* ()f special impcpnancc to 
die bii3lties!imeiT were the tax taws introduced bv Napolcou. TTicse 
measures wxre designed to lighten the taxes on capita I and real estate 
by shifting a large part of the burden on to indirect mdi as 

(hose upon luxuries like tobacco and liquors. jVII of ilt^e measures 
-had a rejuvenating effect upon the condition of the cxniittrv- /Vs trade 
began to revive and public credit to funclion, ihe reckless profneer- 
ing invited by depreciated ciirreiicy was brougbi to an end» 
Napoleon tried to bring aliout erotitimic recovery in many ways. 
Nciv industries tvere eiicnuragedt old business enterprises were given 
aid; industrial and chemical experitnems were fostered: and iiiduS' 
trial cximiiions ivcrc held. Ju his attempts to restore pnesperitv he 
planned the treat ion tif a i liambcr qt cominerce and the introduction 
of oidinauces regulaung industrial and agrarian affairs. Schools de¬ 
signed to teach workers to use macliiticry were opeiiefl; exhibitiouA 
with rewards for excellence in ivqrkmanjhtp were held^ and the sys¬ 
tem of mmrntinjcations wai improved bv tFie consi.ruciiou of numer¬ 
ous roads and canals. Najxjlwn also eiuk-avored to stimulate the 
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economic rIcvcIoprrKnit of France by the creation nf tarilT:^, by the 
regiibituii uf impom and ex]x>rLs, and by the atteiiipi to eremite a 
ioloiibl empire equal lo titai of Great BritaJo. Indeed, if rSiapoleoii 
contd tiave avoided ivar* i'ranee tnigJu liave txjwienced an era of 
great economif: prosperity* for in 1801 tlie timcli'needed Belgian coni 
fields ^verc inside her fn>nticrs. 

While engaged in these under takings Napoleon also promulgated 
a nenv system al graded la’^v courts with appointed oHieials for lx>th 
civil and criminal justice. But liis greatest achievemciu in the legal 
field w.rs the codification the law, which, before the Revolutipn^ 
had heeii a mass ot overlappiiign corifused, and contntrlietory regu- 
luions^^ In ilieAectxies Napolctiit did much to strengthen die position 
of die niJdfUe elapses. The i^nctuy of ptopeny emphasised: lalior 
unions tviTc ontbwed, tiecatisc they cotistiiutcd a state witlim a state; 
and equality of op]x>rtunity was stressed. Government and miUuuy 
positions were open to Tiien of talent, regardless of socbl or cco- 
nonuc disdtiction. Nevertheless, Napoleon ignored the principle that 
eveiy- profession umopcii to all men. He |x:rmitted the middle classes 
to form otganizations. aldiough he Frowned on tlic unioniialion of 
wage earners, 

Napolct‘iids program even included the fields of educadon. art, 
and liiemturc. A fout-gtaded cdueauonal system was established, 
ranging from primary sdiools to an imperial university whidi ivas 
founded in 1808. He sitbsorifjed; to the tibcinl idea that cducatinnal 
facilities should be offered by tlie state to those who possessed ability. 
Me held that education and naiionafism ivere closely allied: for, in 
priii^ic as tvell as in public schools,, he demanded-ihe teaching of 
paitiotisrti to all sLudents^ Art, musk, and literature were encouraged 
bv the state; butariUtic expresaions were lathcr pompous and ofikiaL 
bsr the govemmem was siuspiclous of originality and excessive free¬ 
dom. 

Religions problems, also, were <lc3U tviib by chis able dictator. 
After c:areful negotiations ^vitli the Pope, Napoleon arniiiged the 
Cxmcordat of 18(JL restoring the French Church to communion with 
Mis Holiness and re-establishing Cat hot rdsm in France. The earlier 
conhscaiion of Cliurdi property was sanctioned bv du- Pope and in 
letnrn the clergy ivere to iie paid salaries by the I renLli goverament. 
Higher church digniuirics, however, werr to be appointcfi by Napo¬ 
leon, subject to rejection by the Pope only on the grounds of heresy 

* im general dtAliUg with cnmintih coil, and coaapiCTtinl matiers, still 

ffzmaiii the aj Fteiith law, luiposed by France tifwin ah sinio which she 
hrcnighl under her InlluencF, these enlighitncd codes wete btirxlLurcd into Italy 
and the 
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and immotaHiy. Liberiy of worship wai allon'ed lo non-CaihoIic 
sects, but Lutherans. Calvinists, and Jews, like Catholics, were 
broughi under slate control. 

Well satisfied with tJxesc adiievemcnts, the Frcncli people, with 
few exceptions, hailed Napoleon as a great tienffactot- He had 
brought peace and order to the cxiimiri,'; and prasperity, ;is a result 
of Itii progran), seetned likely to follow. Infliteiiced hy ihesr consid¬ 
erations, they permitted him to revise tlie govcttimeiit in the direc¬ 
tion of further centralt/alion, in 1802 his term as First Consul, orig¬ 
inally for ten vests, was extended to life, and he w'asgranted the privi¬ 
lege of tiniiung his successor. Two years later ilie Coiisubic, siil! 
ostensibly RepubUcan, was abolished and an liercditary emptre ttx>k 
its place. The Oiiint'i! of State was supplanted by a Privy Council: 
and die Tribunate ivas divided into five sections, tis debates lie lug 
held insccrct, aiirl its metnhers luting selected by Napcileiin. An elabo¬ 
rate iiiijjerial court was created, coiisisttrtg of a hierarchy of olhcials— 
Grand dignitaries: Grand olTieers, Princes, and tnitiisters—as formal 
as that of the ho nr lions. Theoretically, nierabeni of all classes wlio 
liad achieved disiinciion, especially in the service of the state, were 
eligible, but old social distinctions and values began to reassen 
themselves. 

Ill his attempt to expand the economic resources of Fraiure, Napo¬ 
leon passed laws designed to jjrotcct French industry and keep Eng- 
lUlt goods out of the country. From tJie liegiiitiingof his .idminmra- 
tioti he had conceived of a Frejich colonial empire which should 
equal or surpass tJiat nf Great Britain. He atieruptetl to re-estahlish 
French authority in the West Indies: compelled the Dutch to cede 
part of the Guiana to France; and forced i>|}ain to cede to him l oni- 
siaiia (ihouglt he sold it to the Gniiod Stairs almost Immediately), 
He tried lo expand French influence in tiie Orient by arranging an 
aiiiaiice with ilie sultati of Turkey and llic slah of reisia and by 
planning the restotaiion of Fiencfj power in India. He also sent an 
e.\pediiion, portly iciejitific, ^rartly jxdiiical, to .Australia. At the liasis 
of these imperialist polidi*s was his fundamernal objective of expand¬ 
ing French eommcrtie, industry, anti agriculture, so as to make 
France, rather than Fjigiand, the workshop of die world. 

These plans were interrupted by the outhreak of war lictvvecn 
France and England in Mav. J8U3. Uy that time Britain tiad become 
auspiciom of Nafiolmn's continental, colonial, and economic ag- 
gi'cssioiis- At the begtuJiing of the struggle Napoleon pSaiincU to 
invade England. A [wwetful army was siatioitcd on the channel 
coast, and a flee! of Haidmuomed Iroats was otmcciitnited to carry it 
icTOSS. .An clalxirate naval plan was devised whereby the British licet 
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was to be niancuverecl out of tlie w'ay while the troops %s*cic crossing 
the channel. This naval campaign. Itowevcr, ended disastrously lor 
Fnncc. In July, ISOS, Sir Robert Calder defeated a French fleet 
under iVtlmind Villcneuvr jiiiar Cape Finistertc, and in October, 
Admiral iNelson dcstroycfl the combined French and Spanish lleets 
off Cape I rnfalgar. Prior to this Uii defeat, liovyercr, N'ajxilt-on had 
already decided to aI>a(Kloti the invasion of England in favor of a 
vigorons prosecution of tlic war against Englajid's (tartners in die 
Tliird Coalitiou. Tliesc naval defeats were a decisive factor in tite 
struggle which followed. During the next decade Great Britain, in 
control of tile seas, and witlt the backing of her intetrialional bank¬ 
ers, was able to protect licr empire, feed her people, subsidize her 
allies, survive die attempt of Napolcoii to strangle her economically 
by the Coiniuentnl system, and fimilly to play an important role in 
the miliiary campaign wliicli destroyed Napoleon's pm'er forever. 

Great Britain and her allies haci to fight for ten long years before 
ilicy were alile to reach this objccuve. Between 181)5 and 1807 the 
soH.'aUeri Third Coalition, consisting of Great Britain, Austria. Rus¬ 
sia, Naples, and Swctlen, was decisively dcfeatetl and destroyed by 
Napoleon. Austria w’as the first victim. Leaving Marshal Mas.veim in 
charge of the army on the I whan from, Napoleon struck across the 
Germanics, forced an Austrian army to surrender at I'ltn (October, 
1805), and in November occupied the Habsburg capital. Vienna. In 
December, he defeated at AnsterlLtz the com In tied Austro-Rmsian 
armies. -After this reverse. Francis 11 had to submit to the Treaty of 
Preasluirg, By the tetnis of tliis settlement, the Austrian ruler sur¬ 
rendered a portion of his lands in Swabia acut the T yi'ol to Bavaria, 
Wurtteni1>erg, and Baden, and also ceded Dalmatia and Venciia to 
the newty established kingdom of Italy, of which Napoleon liad made 
hiinsell king, 

Tlic reconstruction of the Germanics and the abolition of the Hofy 
Roman Empire now follow'td. Caminiiing the poliev which he had 
initiated after the Trc,ity of Lun^villc 11801), Napfjleon consoli¬ 
dated many eccicstaatical and small secular states, A nuraber of south 
German and Rhenish states, Im; I tiding Bavaria, Baden, and Wilrt- 
temberg, were formed inio a Confederaiioti of the Rhine under 
French protection and pledged to an aUiaiue with France. Tlicn, 
upon the demand of France, Emperor Francis renouncetl bis title 
of Holy Roman Empmor (August 6, 18D6), thus clearing the way 
for the establishment of a new European empire under Napoleon. 

Suspicious of tills large-scale intervention ot France in German 
affairs, Prussia abandoned her neutrality and took the field against 
Napoleon, Uiifortiuiatcly her action ivas poorly Limed. Russb, after 
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her defeat at Austerlitj:, ivas too demoraJbtd to immediate 

aid, and, thfrefore. Prussia had to meet Napoleon sinj;1ebandecL Her 
speedy dcstrociJoh fo]toVi’r:d. lu October, iSOG, iivci Pnissian armies 
sv’Ctc defeaLcd un ihc same day at Jeija and Auerstadt, These reverses 
were lolluw'ed by the cjoniplete eolJafuc of Prussia, Mcr armies sur- 
TL-ndtTcd; lier Tgriiesses fell; and her capital opened its gales to tlie 
Freudu Dcteriuinetl in punish Prussia severely, Napoleon deprived 
that couittry of over lialf het territory and population, including 
ttiosc of tlie Polish provinces obi a in ed in the Parti tio ns. These prov* 
iiiccs H'crc' formed l>y the French ccmqiiercr into the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, :t sersiou of the Polish hulFer state. At tltc same time he 
levied a ruinous financial tribute upon Prussia, 

Not waiting to complete bis deliberate Liumiliaiitin of these Prus- 
sians. Najwleoij marched toward Russi,i. .After a rather futile winter 
cajupaign in Pftlajui he defeated the Russians at the battle of Fried- 
land (1857), and thereby indticnrcd Altjcander J, the czar (18t)l- 
1825), into acceptiiig iieaie ne^tiations. In June, 1807, the two 
emperors met on :t raft in the midiJIe of the river Nicmcn and dis- 
atssed peace terms svhidi were later incorporated into die Treaty of 
T ilsft, hurojXT was divided into tsvo spheres of influence, with Na|x> 
Icon presiding over the west and Alexatider dm cast. As a mult of 
their toiilercnces. Pi iissia's western provinces and certain small Ger¬ 
man states svere combined into the kingdom of ^Veat phalia for Najm- 
leon's broilicr. Jerome. Alexander was givcti to umiersiand that he 
miglit take FiulatnJ, wUirh he coveted, from Ssvttlen; attnicds'e pick¬ 
ings [loin the vasi Turkish Empire were also dangled, but some¬ 
what vaguely, liefore him. Roth rulrrs decided that Great Britain 
should lie asked to make |ieacc and to give up her maritiine clattns- 
If she refused to do st», the two emperors agreed to make tvar atrap ^ v t 
her and to forre Sweden, Denmark, ami Portugal to close ilicii" lorts 
to her goods. Great llniain. amidpaiing these maneuvers, retained 
.treesa to die Baltic by forcing Denmark to surrender her navy. Thus, 
siill in control of the seas, ihcse active islanders or "enemies of the 
world, " as Llicy were taUctl hy Napoleon, were definitely in a iw- 
stLioii 10 contmue tlie u'^r. * 

jVfter Tjisit, Napuleon retiirned to France as virtual master of 
Europe, He had destroyed another coalition and had forced all the 
great powers, save Great Britain, t« accept peace terms; he had com¬ 
pletely reorgsun/etl the map of the continent; attd by 1812 he had 
treat ixi a Frcncti Ejujjirc whidi extended to the Rliinc and Included 
Belgium, nolliind, and the Nortlt Sea coast as far as the D.vnish 
frontier in the north, and to the south. Savoy. Pieflmoni. Gemw. 
larraa. 1 ustaiiy. and the Italian coast .« far as Rome, which was 
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called ilic second dry of the Empire, Mit balance of Italy, except 
for Naples, u'-is utiited to France by the dynastic bond ol a joint 
ruler* Napoleon liinisclf. There were also a number of dependencies 
distributed anion^ clients and inembcrs of die Ihiiiapane family. 

Slid I as the Ringdom ol' Westphalia, with |eroiiie B^tnsiparie as king, 
the (Toiifcderatiori of tlic Rfiiiic wiili .NafKileon as piioiecior. the 
Gtand Duchy of Warsaw, with a subservient Saxuri ruler as its head. 

(he Kingdom of Naples, with Najxjleon's brother-indaw. General 
Joachim Murat, as its chief, and after l&UK i!ic Kingdom of Spain, 
wiili Jusepli Ihiiiapartc as iu riik-r. Most of the remaitung European 
nimiardis were under Napoleon’s control* l-rejuli ii'oops occupied 
Prussia and thus kept die Hohcnrolhrii dynasty under surveillance; 

Alexander 1 of Russia was an ally; Pope Pius VII was a prisoner on 
French soil; and the Austrian Emperor after 1810 w-as dyiiasiically 
connected by a marriage.' Only Great nritain and a few minor states 
were not under Napoleon's control. Since the iime of Cliafleiitagne 
no ruler in Europe had created as powerful an Empire as had Najio- 
leon. Me had completely demolished tEie eighteenth c:entury l>alance 
of })OH'er and had sulHtictited a fedemtivc system of kings; and he 
had established Ftcnch hegemonv over Europe tltrough the CTeation 
of a su^icr-state. 

Despiie its grandeur, this NajMjIconic siruciurc posse-ssed vital Hfgtttftatinif 
weaknesses. Its size made it too nnwicldy fur one man tn rule and -fmam 
its very strength iUid power aroused antagonisms winch {copordired 
its stability. After IB07, Naimleon faced consianily the naiioiialist 
opposition of the enumties be had contjucred. A regeneration move¬ 
ment in Prussia was especially significant. Aroused by the disistrom 
battle of Jena and the tosses suffered at Tilsit, Prusskiu siatesineii, 
such as iJiaron von Stein .tnd Prince Mardenhurg. concluded that the 
Qidv hope for national recovery lay m a drastic scuriat and intellectual 
revolution in Prussia. Desirous of bringing dus about, they alioUsUed 
serfdom in 1807, iuirodticetl educational and moral i vfarms. tndud- 
iiig the establisiimeiit of the University of RerUn anil die Gymnasia 
(or high school), and encouraged tlie formation of such ji.iiriotic 
sodettes as the 'i'Mgt'ndfmnd^ whicli proinoted morality and public 
spirit, accompanied by a love of fatberlaiid and a hatrctl of French 
domiiiatioii. Under die direction of die military genius, Scharnhorst. 
the Prussian army was niodeniijcd. To circumvent Nafuslcon's de- . 
cree that Prussia should maintain an army of no more than 42,000, 
Scliarnburst hit u|Kin the ingenious device of having men serve witli 

1 In 16]Q NapolrOb di^'erced |iMcphJtiv. vdm IiluI borne him no chndren, aiul 
married Marie Lnuite of Ausirtn wJw> bier preseiucd him with an ltdr. oiled 
rbe King nf Rome. 
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the eotors only a brief time. Then they would pass into the rewne 
and others would be put rapidly through the same training. By this 
method, he succeeded in cTGatin|; an army of 150,000 men, wliilc 
osiensihty adhering to iJic limit imposed by the Frendu 

The inability of Napoleon to destroy liis great rival. Great Britain, 
however, u'as tlte fundamctnal reason for his overthrotv^. After the 
abandtuimcm of the plan to invade England in 1805, Mapolcon tried 
to defeat titai country through an attaek upon her commerce. To 
do this he announced his famous Continental Svstem in the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees of 1806 atid 1807, By these he cxciitded British- 
borne gooeb from a btyje part of Kurojx. Evt-ry- state, as it came 
under hi$ direct or indirect control, was forced to inin this yockade. 
Evciituaily it became necessary to conquer tJic ciilire cotitinem, so 
as to cm off Eiigtaml corapleu’ly from trade with Europe, and thus 
Tuln her linanrliiUy, 

111 cojttrol of the seas, England immediately took retaliatory meas¬ 
ures. Fiance and fur allies socsn foiitKi themselves in a state of block¬ 
ade. Boili side.'i suffcretl hc-avily: Najxileoii's poltcv greatlv injurcfl 
British commerce, tun at the same time the British blockade, which 
deprived Europe of u orld trade, inflicted tremendous econoink hard¬ 
ships u|>on all peoples under French control. The consequent break- 
doxvii of commerce and uuhistrv. and the marked scarcity of goods 
In Euroije, aroused grt-ai resentment among all clatses. even in 
Ft.tiicc, Despite tfjis aniagonisni, Napt>lcon reliised to abandon the 
blodcatk, Rcsolvctl to defeat Eiiglanit, once and for all, he refused 
to drop this cionomir war. 

In the end die Contiiicnto! Blockade not only failed, but proved 
to be n iMMincrang. Smiigglin;^ increased to huge dimensions: 
iicemes weakened iht blockade; there sverc places of leakage in Por¬ 
tugal aird .slong the Baltic coast where British goods tame in. Po¬ 
litical alliances, also, were strained by this polity, Russia found it 
increasingly difru;uU to maintain her close relaiioru with France, 
Tlie Russian aristocrats from the first opjiosed this alliattce wiiJi a 
radical country which had destroyed feudaitsni and had proclaimed 
lilt equality of man. Moreover, the Continental System had prac¬ 
tically ruined Ruuias importaiu trade with Great Britain. .\t first 
C/ar Alexander tried to carry out the lenns of the alliance coiirludetl 
at Tibii, but Natjukons opposition to Russia’s desire to obtain Con¬ 
stantinople, and Alexander's belief that Napoleon planned io make 
the Grand Duchy of \Varsaw another Kingdom of Poland finally 
caused the ciar in 181 ^ to break with France. 

Prior IO the outbreak of the stniggle Wtween Russia and France. 
Napoleon had encountered fxiwcrful opposition to his svstem in 
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other parts of Europe, iw 1807 he Inaugurated bh famous Peiiimubr 
War. Dctcnuined to make a satellite state of Portugal and lo force 
that countT)^ to adltcre to the ContiiientaJ System» he first arranged 
with Spain for hs conquest and partkioii. In July, 1808, lie put liis 
hrothcr Joseph on the Spanish UiTone and planned, through tiie re* 
ditctioit of ihe Church and the feudal regime, to unite the people 
of Spsiiji in policy and revolutionary jirintiples trith France But this 
co-ordinating prograni aroused little enthusi+tsm in Spain. Regard¬ 
ing Napoleon as an alien conqueror, like die Mooxsj intended 
to subjugate their country* the Spanish people united in common 
opposftinii to this inttiitlcr. Alrc-idy, in June. 1803, they had defeated 
an LsoLited French force at Baylcn. Napoleon for the first time eri* 
countered the form if fable opposition of jicoplc, not kiugs. For over 
six years 5[>antsli and Portuguese forces, aided most of ibc time by 
IJriiidi troops utider General XH'etleiJey (later the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton) , engaged in a continuous struggle against Napo]ci?ii''s armies 
Distracted l^y other problems* Napoleon was uttable to jiilijggate 
completely diesc determined Iberians. After 1808, the Peninsular 
War, like a runiniig sore* gradually sapped Napoleon's military 
strength. 

In the spring of ISflO the declaration of war against France by 
Ausiria for tlic fourtii limep forced Napoleon to give up his attempt 
to participate personally in die conquest of Spain, Leaving that coun¬ 
try he led anutheT army into centra] EurDpe* This time die Austrian 
forcesp well oigaitiited, ably ltd by ilie Archduke Cliarles (brother of 
the EmjMrror)« and imbued with the s]iirit of naiicuial consciousness, 
pm up a fifurptisingly stubborn opposition to Napoleon. By July* 
luiivever* die Freiicii aguin emerged victorious—this dme at Wagram. 
After this battle Austria again made peace wftfi Napoleon. Bv the 
Treaty of Schonhrunn she ceded Galicia—part of it to the Grand 
DtuJn of ]V^arsaw and part of it to Russia. She was also forced to 
liand over Trieste, Camiolap and pan of C4iTiitthia and Croatia to 
FranccH Austria was thus redutial to the rank of a lesser power, ah 
iiifm entirely dim off from the sea. 

Aldifiiigb in 1810 atid 1811 Napoleon seemed at tlie /.eniih of his 
pcnvcT, his empire was already tottering. Follotviiig ihc outbreak of 
war between Russia and France in IBl - events moved to bring about 
Napoleon "s downfall in a swiMy culminaung succession. The stu¬ 
pendous invasion of Russia, in which the Russians balked Napoleoii 
by avoiding hanle until his forces were near Mo^ow\ and the dis¬ 
astrous retreat from tJiat city whidi dtstroyed Lbc Grand Army, ilitxjk 
NapoleonV prestige ui tis ftiitud:!clous, and scarted a renewal of in¬ 
trigues at huiiir and iKntile negnti.ittnns abroad. For :i while Napo- 
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teon‘$ cncmU-s hesitated to b^m miuthet u^sdttst him. But die 
Pmssiani, seeing tlic reimiants of die (>irmd Amiy pass through their 
coinitry, realized that NapuleotL's wings were cUppetL Prussia, there- 
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fore, wicr«l into a secret alliance with Russia, and when the king 
peraived the dctenniiiaiion of the Pnisaian people to liberate their 
couorry from the shackles of Napoleon, he consented to declare war 
against France. Meanwlute, Great Britain,. Russia, and Sweden had 
organized the SikLU Coalittcoi to ^rhich Prussia and eventually Aua- 
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trn (in ^Vtjgii!^ip IS!3) were added iat die purf^ose ot liberating Eu- 
TcijK' ho%n the Fremli. 

By tiutv ilic odtU were beginning to turn against Napoleon. Lacb Jidjrrif nf 
ing capable generals and experienced sotdkrs to rcpliice those he Jmd 
k>st. he ivas unable to enrn' die u^ar into the enemy's terriior>' and 
defeat them tjiiickly in a senes of cmsliing battles, [fe Liied to do 
so. titvaditig the (^(.^iTuanie^ wjtli eharatterisuc speecL But a scries of 
vkiorics Has ituJlified by hh defeat in the ilircc^y battle of l.eip 
zig (October^ 1313^ : and w1tJi ibis reverse ilte entire NajjK>leanie 
s-ystcni iiegan to tunihJL- doivn. Enemtc^ and traitors iintv iip]X!ared 
cvcrytvlicrer iIjc Coniincntiil System cnllapsetir and tributary states 
prcfKatcd to discard Fncticb CDn^ml- Despite these cLUcoiiraglng de- 
vcloprjiciios XajKtltxiTi rcFiised to listen to peace terms and enjraged 
in a brtJliani hni fuilte campaign in non hem France in the early 
pan of ISl!. His efforts were of no avaiU however^ and after tlie fall 
uf Paris* Napnlecui alKlicatcct oil April G, 18l b Alxiut tivo weeks 
Liter iic departed for exile in Uie little island of Elba, and Ijiniis 
XVill, a brother of the guillotinrd Louis XV^I. rciumed to Fratiee as 
Ling with the blessings of the allies. 

fn MarcJt, IHlTi* ^vW^h die represeniailves of the vietorious powers 
were arranging peace temis in Vienna* Napoleon from Elb;H 

landed in France, aiift regained fits titrnne. Faiiering Paris* vaoiicd 
Just a short white before by Lt>ut 5 XV^tll, Napjicoii rc-estiiblisKcd 
die empire* ThcTey|X>ii. the allied powders, proclaiming him an out¬ 
law'. despaieficd ntnv armies for tJie purpose of accomplishing lus 
overdirow a second untc. 

Napoleon, hastily liljeralt^ng his empire in an effort to seeure Wat/rto^ 
w ider supjxirc, pre^iared to resist die enemy. Ai the head of an army 
he left PLiris (Jtttie 1^1 lo lake the held against tfir forces of the 
allied powders. After defenring BlficFter^s Prussiai^s in itvo ittdei isive 
b.uilrs. the last of the Xapokonic armies was cnmplctely tlcsttoycd 
hy BtitLdi and Prussian h;»rcx*s under CenLrrala ’Wellington and 
ElitcJici' at t!ic Battle of Waterloo on June 18. Four days later he 
again alKticaied and gave htinsclf up to t!ic tiricish govcmutcjit. 

TItis lime die Rriiish exiled him lo St- Udeiui, an isolated island 
Ivdig in the South Vtbritie, lieknv tlie equator, TJiere he spent the 
remaining six years of hU life in recalling fiis pst triiitnfihs and in 
the prepraiu'iri of hh memoirs* 

With the ovenhrfuv* of Naplenn. ivars which for twcntynJirce 
years had tlLsirartctl Fitmp came to an old. .\s a result of rlits long 
simpglc, rail lions of lives had Iwen saerfheed; treasures beyond com* 
prcticnsinu Fiad been i^'osied: and the progress of man kind had l>ecn 
impelled A huge debt was l>eqiieaihed lo ihe fuiure generations 
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which had lo be jiaid out of ilic'ir resources and savings, flui vast 
as tverc these evifs, the cnmpcns^ilions were not entirelv inadcrniate. 
The energy and patience, begotten in the long years of trial, eii- 
allied men to achieve, in the long period of peace which tuHowecI. 
trerriciidoiis advances in the noiiniiJiiary phases of life. ,J^fter Nano- 
Iwn s dowufiill. assaults upon desjxjiisnis and vested imeresTs per¬ 
sisted as millions of people icassertcfl their claims to libertv. fraier- 
mty. and equaJity. .And, teinixirarily. .it least, so strong a rejmgiiaiiLi- 
to tlcveioperl timt rcpTcsentalives of the leading natioirs revealed 
a udJiiigness to settle differem ea by means other tiiau war. 

Ihiriiig tiie jKtiod svhich hears his name. MajKilcon cxencrl nit 
mfitienct: upon human affairs which is almost withtmi parallel In 
Instory, few men inJikted opon Ins fellow creatures iiiLtcries so at,- 
pilling, .At die same itme, iicvei licforc <lid a ninn's lumd scatter seals 
destined to protlmc a harvest of poliiita! changes so benefit iaJ. As 
sunung. as he did, the control of a people wJto had iking aside tJicir 
aiiuquaied mstmuions, he was forced not only to heeil the cbiuiges 
brought uhtmi hy the Revolituon fnit to introduce new ideas and 
locals lu (he [leoples ivliom lie contjuercd, t ie robbed ItaJv, but at 
the Mine lime aroused her from a sleep of cemuric-s and led her im 
uart Ihe r<ia. of narioioJ unity. He, l,y destroying the Itmurneri.blc 
^:ill states n hicli comprised the fJolv Roman I riipirrand bv eniellv 
huimhating the 1 russians. inspireri among the Germans that ideal 
of unity ivhich enabled them to treate. stimi- decades later, Uie Gcr- 
mnn rimpire. He was the dreaded apmle of ftaiemitv and equalitv^ 
but tioi hhmy. In shon, kv the iiisuintioiis which he created, by the 
dixtniira ivhtch he wan obliged to profess, hv the very violence of 
which he w-as gnlltv. he comniunicatcd to the human mind an Im. 
pu se whKli It OfHild not fhsr^rd. .And even when he became tit- 
terJy despntc-^whcii lie laid imolcrabte burdens upon the twople 
wfiai he stpiandered their lives, wiien he tianipJed on the freedoni of 
natmiis^voi dien lua mfluenre cncoiimged the development of 
national rights, l-or the haired which his diriatomhip invoked and 
the nst wmbination of forces which U remU-red necessarv. united 

a T ^vhom he conqnered^ld 

taught ihciii to know tJicir oivn sirength. 

PtACJC .SET^lJi^^E.\T^ 

.yicT the dm^mfall of N^apdeou the represernatives of the vie- 
^rtoin y^wcTs faced a most difficult proh!ef!i--<hc TecoiiMTuctiuu ol 

nf'vlJnr undertaken bv them at the famous Com^nss 

of Vienna fSepteiul«ir. tm5) . Bevoud quesiioutl.uTJin 

OTIC of the mmt mipBing diplornaiir gatlieruigs in the history of 
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Europe. Never before had there been smcIi an asstmbbge ot celeb- 
riiies. There craperDrs, kJngi, generals, lesiser princes, diplomats 
frorri pmciically every Eiiru^jeoit power except Turkey; there were 
reprcseinativcs of the great liiirupean banking hou;se$ too—men who 
hy ilietr fiimnrial Irul lidped to bring abotit Napoleon's 

overilirotv: arid tltei e tvere a great nutribeT tjf advciitiirets. Iiiasrtnich 
as the tepresf^nutives of the four great countries, iVlcttemkh of Atij- 
rria, Alexander I of Russia, Castlercagli of Great Britain, and Httm- 
Iwjldt of Prussia, agreed to decide all importaui questiom among 
tfiei use Ives, the delegates <>f tbt sinallei powers p3^y(^d uJilin|)Ortaiit 
roles in die peace ncgoiMtioJis. Talley mud, die French represenia- 
Live* at firat was ignored by the allies. Later, ansijgordstiis among the 
vi'ctoiious }x>wets enabled him to advance lUe liitcrciis of Franee- 

The main work of die Gongress ivas the resturaiiDn of '*tlie good 
old tbys" and the distrihutioit of the terriLories that France liatl been ^oMiKTvctiiwM 
I'otcetl to relinqtiisb. AKlenc defenders oi tlic Old KeRimCp most of 
die diplomats dcrcided to check once and for all the spread of such 
radjt;al and suljversive ideaj as constiiutionalisiiL natiuiiatbm. dc- 
tnocraty, and cqnality. They rcalwcxl that the past cuo tleciideJ^ Jiad 
left their lieritage of Influences and coiititiir-ifiJlliiciiccA: rcIleLtcd ill 
such utisettljiig foi'ces as democrar)', naLioiialbm, mihiarkitiT and a 
dee^yseared fear of rcvohitioii and of war, 'Fiiey also kntnv that the 
years immediately following vyould he marked by a ^inortg dexirc dti 
tJie part at the [icoplc everyivliere for peace aiifl itoliiicral staliiiir^- 
lioii. Therefore the diict significance of the gcticmtiori after ISI5 
lies in die attempt of the tcading statesmen and rulers of Europe to 
give expression and form to this deiiiand for peace and stability 
through the division of territorial spoils and the restoration—so far 
as ptwsihic —ol the Old Regime.. 

In their attempt in carry' out tJiese aims^ the diplomats ivcre aided Intrii^uat 
by an intcllixtijal react ion. Aide wTitcr^, as ive .shall flee blc^^^ ex- 
trilled the old order and iiinintained that ilie radicalism of the Revo- 
Jntioii and ibe cucs^iiism of N3itJ<ileon ivere rcspmstble for die de- 
smii'iron, the hloixlshed. and ihc clian$ of die past tweiity-five ycat^^ 

The general desire for peace also fielped the diplomats. By lft15 
people, thoroughIv waruveary^ had lost imerest in the re\olutionaTy 
CTusatle ro attain an cartlily uiopb; instead^ tliev craved inimctlbtc 
security. Conservative siatcsmcn* aw-arc of this veartiiug (or peace, 
maintained tliat die solution of Furope s problem lay in a return 
to die cdiiii it if iiiji and rhe instttuticiij of the GJd RErgiinc. Therefore 
they acceptexi the principle of Legitimacy as the guiding light of the 
congreis. 

' pp. sfi7-Joa. 
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CoiiriT Mettentich (177J-1359), the Austrian clianccllor, was the 
autsu^diiig e:({mnerit t»f rcsiorauon, Determined to set up anotJict 
ef[Uilibrinm, ibis guiding spiHt at Vtcima clixided to bring a1>out a 
redistribution of lerritory, involving the rocstatfllslimeni of ilie 
balance of power* tlic revival of Uie Old Regime, and the nggrandirC' 
mcfiL of his own state* Shortly after N*apuleon's abdication Meitcr- 
nidi and tlie other representatives of the nltiet) jMiivers in tJie first 
Treaty of Paris {ISH) liail retogniicd the re-establish men t of the 
Iknirlioii monardiy in France, had litnticd her tKiiindaiics to those 
whiidv she liad in 1792, and had penniiicd her to create a constitU' 
tiona] govenimtnt. The allies ha if made no attempt to resiiire the 
Old Regime in that coiiiury* nor fiad they tried to desiroy die revo¬ 
lutionary reforms. After Waterloo tlit- allies, as a |Jimishiiient for 
alkni'ing *Na[>o1eun to return, deprived France of Savov, reduret] her 
frontiers to tliose of 1790, and levied an itidemtiity iipoii licr, Peiul- 
ing Uie ftilfillnieiu of the peace Icmts, an allied army of nocupittion 
was to be siatioiierl in France. 

At the (Congress of V'ienna the diplomats strove, n'Kile safeguard¬ 
ing tlie principles of automlfy and legitimacy, to rtvcondle the de- 
marids of individual coutiiries witfi the iiticrests of the European 
efjuilibrium. Iti the Genuariics, for example, they attempted to 
Siiiisfy the desire of die various states to rtLiiii tlicir sovcteigniy and 
at the same time re-establish the asceridauty of Austria iii that re¬ 
gion tliTougb tlie creation of the rtemiaiiic Oiiifecieratton* This nevv 
political oiigani/atiori* consisting of the thirty-nine states into winch 
Cermaiiv ivas now tUvided, |Kissessed a dicl conifitssed of delegates 
repr^iuing the ruk-r of each realm, with die emperor of .^iistriii as 
president* Tlic Ckinfederation rleceiuralJzed middle Europe and tiuis 
teas an iinjiortant factor in tlie re-cstablishiTieiit of tljc tKjinHhriuiii. 
It also muiTtfd the prestige of Austria in Central Europe, .Assuming 
(he iiifliieniial position, formerly held hv France, sfic, as president of 
the Confederation, prejxtred to oppose ilic expaiismidst juilkies of 
Prussia and Russia and. led hy Wettemich. to become the diampioii 
of the fiaius quo as created at Vienna, 

Austria s close ally at V^ieiina, Great Britain, was tnoie concerned 
wit 1 I he icstoratiaii *»f the continental fmlancc of power than witii 
the sujiprt^ion of Ulieralism. Determined to prevent France from 
again dominatijig the continent, she Insisted that the dvfeatetl pow er 
l>c surrounded by buffer states. To her sniisfaciion, the allies hin¬ 
dered FrcficJi ambitions in the Rhineland bv granting territory in 
this region to Pnissia. rhey also merged the Austrian Met her I ami* 
and Holland t« form tiic kingdom of die Netherlands under the 
House of Orange. Thus was established a strong ohsiade to a French 
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advance in the north. In compensauoii for the loss of ihe Ati^trian 
NetherlaiKb. Austria gained pusscssion of Lombardy and Veneiia. 
Her inffiicnce in iu]y ulso uas srrengtticned by the rc-establishment 
of dyjioitii'i in the cxminil siates. Napoleon's second Km- 

press, Marie Lout^ep hecame Dudicss uJ Panra; the Papal States ivorc 
restored, lo their romier size: and the IknirlKih:^ tvetc rcuniied to the 
kirtgdom of tiic Tiv'o Sicilies and lo Spain. A eotifederation was also 
re-esrablislied iit Swiizcrbiicl and its indei^cmtence vva$ guaranteed hy 
ihc Kiigbnd^ the persistent enemy of Napoleon. tJic btiihlcr 

of repeated coalitions, and the pav-misiress of the alUcs for many 
years, was saiisikd, Fr;tnce f^d been surrounded by buffer states and 
tbe fiolilical equilibrium of Europe had been restDced^ 

Political stability tii Europe was achieved by granting lerritori:!! 
rewards to pritcticially all of ilie victorious jnnivei^. Russia retained 
cemin miiKjr terriiurtes whidi she fiad taken from Turkey in the 
war prior la 1812. She alsf» obtained Finland ai*d receivet! a con¬ 
siderably larger sluire of Poland. DistrtisJ of die allied powers, who 
resemecJ her aggranflircmcnt. forced Russia to form Poland irno a 
sepamte constiintional kirig^lom finked only hy a permit a I union with 
the Russian state. As a reward lor her part in the fjverilirow of Na- 
j>oleotu Prussia took over ^vestem I^omerania (the reninanc of 
Swedru's Germanic Empire) , half of Sascony (which ilierrby paid 
die price of havingiiip|xirted Napoleon in f8l3l, ssitd die itn|30Ttanc 
iUiine areit nf Wcsiplialia. Sw^en* also one of the victorious allies, 
demanded and obtainrd Norway from Denmark in compensation 
lor the cession of 1-tnbnd tti Russia. The NonvegiimB rcfusctl to 
retoguizc die legality of this tnmsactiim. drew' up a coimitutioti. and 
elected a ting. Eemadottc* the Sivedish monarcht ficnvcvcr, over- 
came their op|>osition by inducing the Nonvegutns U> accept him as 
their monarch on condition ihat they should have tbeir oivn govern* 
meni and consiitutionr Tliis perstinal union of .Norway and Sivedcn 
lasicd until 19III5 when Norway become an independent kingdom. 

ClnePy Te 5 p>nsible for NapuLeon’s overthrow. Great Britain re¬ 
ceived tfic gieaicsi rewards. \^ery iviscly she n-lcctefl strategic ter¬ 
ritories whicli w'CKjld enliirge her empire and at die same time would 
uisiire her coniiiieTcbl and maritime supremacy, neligoland in the 
North Sea. Malta and tfic Ionian Islands in the Mediterranean, Gape 
Colony in &judi Alriutt Ceylon in the cast, and misceHatieous b- 
lands in the West Indies, including Trinid^id. now became parts of 
the British Empire, fIcjicefortfi Great Britain, iviih her aea power 
unchatlenged and iriib lirr iiidustrics at home untouched by inva- 
SLous was. altei a sliori period of postwar depression, able to take 
at!vantage uf peace by reviving atid e?kpanding her commerce and 
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industry. In short, the Napoleonic helped to make Great tiritaiii 
the foremast industrtaU capitalistic, and impcnaUstic state of the 
tvorld. 

/Vssiiciated with tlie aUied attempts to aitaiii [leiice and political 
stahtlitation tvere two liisLoric exj>eriineiits—the Holy Alliance ftm- 
posed hy Alexander 1 ol Rtissi:i, and die Quadruple .Atitaiice ror- 
muliited hy Metternich of .Austria anil (lastlereagh of Gmt Ilriiain. 
For a numhei of years the imprcssioiiahle exar liad revolved in his 
plastic mitid a sclionit by which the peace of Europe could lie (irC' 
served. Huviug tlic war he had otuhiied a project lor the arbitralion 
of inlcrnatioual disputes by a third power, but at A^icnna Ite pre¬ 
sented a solution which reprcsenied not niily lus own ]>eciiliai' fornt 
of idealism, blit also th:ii of his spirii ual adi tMir, the piclisiu: Llaroticss 
Krilderter. As lormiilatetl, this Kxalled Holy Alliance sbuplv tmrO' 
dttced die concept of a moral csmifKict atiumg QirUiian rttlets. The 
Tuoirardui of Europe were asked to declare solemnly "in tlic Tianie 
of the (Host Holy and tndissohihlc Trinilv" that tliey ivoiiid take 
“the sublime truth of holy rdiRton" for their gihdancc. "that they 
U'oiild act towards cacli other as ('.hcistiait brothns, ami unvards their 
subjects as tatiters of fainilics." Tills sthciiie could starccU* In* called 
an alliance, for it had no madiinery to enforce its will: in fact, it 
leas Hi l ie more than the expression of a pious ideal. 

All Ehtropean rulers, except the TunrClirisibn siilian. were asked to 
join ilic alHanee; they* nil accepu-d the iiiviiatlnn $avc the Fofne and 
the Rej^ciit of E-ngland who teas preV'cnied fioin doing aci by Parlia¬ 
ment. Alexander thouglit of iTivitiug the IVesideni of the United 
Suics to sign it. bm general opfiosiiion in Europe probably pns 
vented thediscouragetl idealist fTont carrytngout diisplan. Riirojiean 
rulers refuseti to take the scheme seriously. It was imltitcally ii.seleu, 
not uecessarily because of its teltgiout tharaeter, hut liecause it was 
unreal istic and could tuu Ik* haTmuiit/ed with die aims and meilinds 
of practical diplomacy. Caiilercagli callnl it "a piece of siifiUme luys' 

lidsm and nonstiivc,” Metterniih "a liuid’Soutiding norhiiig,’*_ 

"ivords." [ he Regeiu ti[ Fiigland sent .1 private letter lu Alexandcir 
expressing his general sympathy with his intcntioii. 

During this discussion ol .Alexander's plan, the allied statesmen, 
cspedalty Mcttcrruch and Casilereagh. aceepted the i-rar‘s Idea of 
toncerted actitiii <ni the part of Uic F-uroji«iti powerx and advancetl 
a practical scheme, ealled the (lonceri of Eiir«|je. The plan jimsidcd 
for the maiiuenanre of the new ly esTablishetl Ehtropean c<|uililirinni 
through the a>openi(ion of the four great monarchical powers. Rns- 
sih, PiusiBii, .Atistiiu. anil C^reat Britain. These four stares eunstituted 
thetnseK-es tlie guardians ol Enrojiean itabiliiv against miUtary ag- 
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s^pisions asid ut Jcgituiiatc ^ovtrjitiieiiti iagaiiisi revolution* This 
Qaadruplc AMiancc waji rarmed io main tain far u period of iwertf y 
V4Mt^ ihc iiirriiorial setup and to exclude the Lk>tiap^rcc dynasty from 
FiiixijK;. FunJier, it decidcrl dmt meetings he held *'at hsi^l 
[)eri<]d& cither under ilic inimerliaEc auspkes o( the sovereigns ttr 
diroiigh their representatives ^ - * devoted to the grand hUrrests 
they have in common, aTid to ihv tiisetLssion iif measures uhich shall 
he judgetl to be most satutarv to the repose ami prosperiiy ol the 
imtioris. lUid for the inijintenance ol the peace of liurope/* It to 
\yc 3« alliance dc^igiicfl to maintain the established order, 

noiniriHtetl U\ Mettcmich. the Concert of l^urope was unable to Natiimatiim 
clicck the irresistible forces of cliange* csperially the iinxlcm toocep^ 
lean cif iiatioiinlbiu. After ilic <rnerthr£ixv of NLipolcoii the vaFioui 
jKfoples who had been ranquered and Ininiiliaiori by liim l>e€aiiic 
more and more conscious tliat each national iiy bad its own kitigiiage. 
traditions^ and iiucrests which disiiOKotshed it from other peoples. 
i'atfHUs in tlic Germanics, Italv. and tkcccL\ for example. recHillcd 
the glcjrious histories of their forcfailitTs, and also, in the case of the 
tieniianies, esfiecially, iltcy rememberctf the liberal juamfscii of tlicir 
rulers mailc rlurJng the siruggle against NaftoJeon. Gradually tlierc 
devL'lo|«;d a feeling tltat jjeoplc sfionUl government suited 

to its customs and lux-tis and slitmld be governed by its own ruler. 

Accepting the principle of national self-tteLerniinatJaii* ilicse expo¬ 
nents of nationalism insUted that no people should he daininatcd by 
another, nor should its renritories be divided up and ti-ansfcrrcd to 
other states witlioui regard to the wishtrs of the inbabiiaiiis, InHti- 
irjired bv these ideas. Germans, hnliaus. Greeks, Ek^lgiaiis, and oiticr 
jwipleii deiJiandetk anti moat of them obtaitied* eveninaily^ unity and 
ijnlcj)eiidcncc» 

T!je Quadruple Alliance tried to prevent the spread of liberalism 0 / 

arid nationalhni (at least, on tJic fsArt of subject pe^iples) , To achieve 
thkaiiti the members, of the Qiiadnjple ,4lliaiice held four meetiriga 
--It AixdaTliapcUe in at TmpiKtii iti !&i^, at Lailmh in 

1821. and ai Verona in 1822. At these gjithering!^ tbc ronsentnives* 
led by Mettcitiidi, iirgci! the supprestion by the Alliance of all Ub^ 
eral mavcmciiti. Great Britain, represented at first f>y Castlereagh 
and later by tJie liiieral f’-atining, rciusod to Intervene in the interiial 
allnir^ of mher states, 'Fhese sutesmen iLrrc especially iniercsted in 
the tiaikinalbt revolutions ivhirh were taking place in South America 
at that lime, Tho knew very well tliat the iwmhtnw of Spainsli coti- 
trol wirii ns. manopolbtic system by the tiismiiccciotiists would .td- 
vance British commaxiaf iutcrosts in iliat region. Tfimfore they 
insisted ihat the only aims of the Quadruple ,4lliartce ivere tbt main- 
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teiunce af thv tciriturial .ifaJuJ <jud in Euixipr and Utc cxcltukm o£ 
the Uonn{>attn fmin the ihTOiic iif France for a ^icriod rtf at least 
iwerity yean. 

Despite tJte hriitility of Grcnt Eirictin ici iDteiAcnuini in Hisparii': 
America, Mettenikh detemtined to preserve the ifnrnj quo iii Fir 
rope. At the .Alx-la-CJiapclic Conference (IBIW) he favor^ nor onh 
the rehabiJiradon of France, E)ui also her indnsioti in tlie Concerr of 
Europe. He realized lllat Paris was stilt the renter of revolutionary 
unrest and believed Lftat these radical tendencies could be curbed il 
France became a menibcr of the coiwervativc league. Moreover, he 
was of the optiticii that unless Fraucc joined the Concert, she miphi 
seek a separate .iUi,-ince with anuihcr great state, Russm 

After some iltscusskm tfie repiesentativcs fif the oilier three jxiw 
ers agreed to enter into a Qitintuple .AHiaiice tvliicli would incbulr 
France. TEic latter power paid up its war indemnity and the alljcti 
amIV of {Hicupation was w'ithdrawri. 

In general, ihc meeting at AiM-la-CIi.T:peIlc was a success. Tlte Elig 
Four, for example, interveneti iti a fjiiarrol ov^r the suecessiun to Uie 
ibionc of Baden and baejeed Bavaria in its oppo.sitiQii lo the claims 
of the Elector of Hesse to tlic title. They also reprimanded Benia- 
flotte, King of Sweden, for ignoring tlie ireaiy rights of Nonvay and 
Sweden. Tlie big |iowcts, Eiowever, failed to co-srpemie twi all inter 
national riiaiters. Gteai Britain, for example, refused to sanetimi an 
attempt on the part of tlie Quadruple Alltanre to intervene in the 
Tcrvoits of the Spanish colonies sn South America and thereby restore 
them to the motlier country. CastlereagJi and Meitertiidt n1<ji oji- 
posetl 3 pLin to end piracy m the Mediterranean by jnini uiiioii on 
the part of the Eiig powers. NeitEier statjcsman wantcil Russian war 
vessels on tiie Meditcrraiieiui Sea. and thetefure no action against 
Uiesc sea bandits was taken, ahhniigh the jiiratcs became so pow/crful 
that Aitstria was forced to place !ier st^-liorne commerce under tlic 
prouxtion of llic Ottonwii F-inpire. In retaliation. Pnussia and Rus¬ 
sia. wijo favored intencminn Unfi in South .\merfca and in die 
Medtiernineaii, oppourtl Fiiglantrs proj'KiKil to jjoficc tlie seas against 
sra-ratders, Despite Mcitcrtiich's claim tfiai there ucior was “a pret* 
tier little Congress;' rifts, stnall, but w'cti defined, were apparent at 
Aix-la*f'h.ipcltc, 

A revolution wtikh broke out in Spain in 1820 hcliwd to tvidcti 
ihc bicaLh between the great fwiveri. In aii iittcmpi m cstablisli a 
const it ntional governmeiu Spantsli lilierah fmcetl King Ferdinand 
lo adopt the democratic ennsutution drawn up in 1812. Alexander 1 
of Rnsaia, who, hy iliat lirite. vw tlic leading opponent of all revo¬ 
lutionary moveutenis, was asuiunded wlicn lie received word of this 
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development in Spain. Believing that iio monarch in ILunope would 
be safe if tins subversive inlluencc spread, he thereupon asked all 
soi'crcigos to send their royal Spanish brother aid in tlie form of an 
army. In opposing this suggestion, CastJereagh maintainetl that, this 
Spanish trouble—in rati, all doniestic a trite—was outside ilie sphere 
of the Quadruple AUbticc. "h v>as never iiiieodt'd," he deelareil, 
"'as a Union for the govcriutieiu of die world, or for the stiperintend- 
ence of the imental affairs of other states." threat Britain in joining 
the Alltiincc agreed only to prevent (he resintation of die Napoleonic 
dynasty and to maintain the settlements of Vienna for twenty years. 
Moreover, England, as a constitutional monarchy with a revolution¬ 
ary history of its own, could not participate in ally plan to put down 
revolutions in other cntintries. Fearing die possibiliiy of Russian 
nuUtary demonstration in Spain, Met tern ich liacked Castlcreagk in 
hU opposition lo Russian intervention on the Iberian Peninsula. 

The spread of the revcihitionary movement, however, forced Mei- 
temieh to favor AlcJtander’s plan to call anodier Congress. In Por¬ 
tugal, Naples, and Piedmont, liberals aiidimiriots os'cnhrcw existing 
govertmK'tns and set up constitutions, These revolts, especially die 
Italian disturbances, jeopardized Austria's position, ,\wnre of this 
ciauger, die representatives oF die hig powers assenibtcd ai the tloii^ 
gress of rroppaii (IB20). Despite Anglo-French opfmsTtion. Metter- 
nidi, Alexander, and the Prussian rcpreseniadvcs Iiad die Congrerss 
issue a sutcmeni of policy'. Known as the Trojipau Pnoioco! it an¬ 
nounced dial "States which have imdcrgone a ehaiige of governnient 
due to revolution, the results of wbirJi direatcn other states, ipsa 
fsclo cease lo fie members of die European alliance . , , If. owing to 
such alEcradon. inimediatc danger threatens other st-ates. the jMJwers 
bind themselves, by peaceful means, or if need fie by arms, to bring 
back the guilty Stale into tlie bosom of the Grcai iMIiance.” Dis¬ 
regarding the opposition, Mcttemich and Alexander succeeded in 
having the Congress adjourned to Laibach, Meanwhile. Austria pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out die will of the Troppau Congress by suppri^Liig 
the revofiitiom in Naples and Piedmont. 

In IS22, European developments brought alxiul aitoiher Congress 
at \'etona, the last meeting in which Great Briiain [urticipated. Be¬ 
fore it convened, tlie death of CastJereagh. a revitit of ilie Greeks 
against Turkish overlordship, and die threat of French intervention 
in Spain changed the entire complexion of the assemblage- C.aniiiiig. 
called a ' Malevolent meteor" by Metteraich, had no faith in inter¬ 
national cu-optratjot), and believed that Fnglarid could benefit more 
from isof.vtioriism in foreign affairs dian iltrough co-opcrai ion. De¬ 
spite British ohjcetiotu, however, the revolutions in Spain and 
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Greece threatcnttl to provoke intervenuons on the part of the Con- 
cen of Etirope. 

W’^hen the Greeks rose against the Turks, Alexander, despite his 
professioiu of (Oiiservatisiti, found Iiis syiofiadiies engaged on the 
side of the insurmuoiiisu, Havijig sjjecial historic inieresis in the 
Ottoman Empire fiC insisted jJiat he l>e alLowed to iuterv'cne in 
Greece as Austria had in (taly. He called tiic aitcntioR of the ciiiire 
world to die fact that he was the protector of die Greek GhrUtiaiis 
—hU co-religionists—and asked his diplomatic colleagitcs to give lum 
their moral siippoti in a crtisade to emancipate the Greeks, But 
neither Cam ling tior Metteniich seemed to favor Russian iiiters’cn- 
licm in the Balkans. They ap|urenily questioned ihe purity of Alex- 
ander’a imentioris and even inUniaied thai his potiqr liad as its main 
objective the aggraiidiieinejii of Russia in the Near East- Preferring 
to maintain the status <}ua there, Mcttctnicb. by adroit diplomacy, 
put olf the discussion of die Greek question, and thereby delayed 
Russian interveuliou. 

The AustriaR statesman could not block comideration of the Span¬ 
ish trouble- By 1822 die revoUuionarv situation in diat country had 
become so mejiacing dial France decided lo inters'ene. Therefore 
she asked die pjwers at \'trfjua to approve her plan to re-estahlish 
law and order in Spain. This request prt^cipitated a crisis in the Con¬ 
gress. Canning refused absolutely to he a party to such action, and 
Wellington, the Britisli plcuifxilentiary. w‘ithdrew from the meeting. 
The rcpresetiiatives of die cither powers, however, reliiciantly granted 
France the right to interv'ene. In 1823 she suppressed the Spanisli 
revolution and re-establLshfd the Old Regime, 

Restored to his throne ( 1814^1883) - Ferdinand VII of Spain asketl 
Mettemidi to caJI a congress to settle once and for all the revolution- 
arv movement in Soudi America, In making this request the Spanisli 
monarch liad the complete siippcut of France who opposed [he ex- 
pansiiHi of British interests in Hispanic AmericB, But Great Britain 
refused to send rcprcseituuives to diis proposed nieeiing. Tlierefore 
die other nations, lacking stiflicient naval forces to crush the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in die new world, decided not to act 

Ferdinand's attempt to bring about foreign intervention in South 
America led to one imjx>Tiant act-^he enunciatioit nf the fanioiet 
Monroe Doctrine. In this dcclaraiioii, based on a message to Congress 
cf Fresident Monroe, the United States proclaimed the sepaiutton of 
European aud American interests, declaring tliat. while she would 
refrain from interferitig in the affairs of Europe, no continental 
power would be permitted to interfere in the affairs of the Ameri¬ 
can conUnent, or to apjiropriatc colonies there. In short, the Mon- 
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TOC Doctrine, issued with the bluing of Canning, ^vaa the diplomatic 
tiieana whereby the strongest power in ilie New World infomied the 
great states of Europe that they must not extend thch dictatorship 
to N'ortl) and South America. T'his proctarnatlnn of nonmterv'ciiiion 
differed in forni but not in spirit from the protests of Castlercagh 
and Canning, It outlined the foreign policy which tlie United Stales 
was to pursue henceforth, and it was followed by formal recognition 
of the independence of the Spanidi colonies by tlie Unketl States and 
by Great Britain. 

Despite the breach in the solidarity of the Concen of Furo[)e over 
the HIspanic-.American situation. Alexander I in )S24 called an¬ 
other congress to consider the Near-Eastern problem. Great Britain 
refused to send a representative to this meeting, hut the delegates of 
the otlter four powers met in St. Pcicrsbtirg in 1825. After several 
months of discussion this assembly was adjounicd without having 
come to any important decisions. Thereafter Mettcmleh’s mtema- 
lional system rapidly collapsed, fit 1827, Englajtd, France, and Rus¬ 
sia created a Triple Alliante to handle the Turkisli tjuesuon: in 
[888 the CkmccTt failed to art when the French and Belgian revo* 
lutions succeeded; aitd, in 1884. France and Great Briiaitl. deserting 
die cause of conservatism, arranged alliattces tviili the constitutional 
parties in Spain and Portu^L In short, Mettcmich's attempt at fivc- 
pow'er co-operation had given way to an inicmational individualtsiu. 
descri1>ed by Canning as: "Every nation for itself, and God for us 
all." 
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A fter Napoleon. Europe csjjericnced a general economic de¬ 
pression. During the many years of war, industry'j commerce, 
and in some places agriculLiirc had been practically clestToyed. Thou¬ 
sands of people were without jobs and food, while govexnmcnis. fac¬ 
ing tiemeitdoujt debts, seemed powerless lo aid them or to find solu¬ 
tions for the ills which beset them. 

In France the situation after 1015 was especially critical. She was fmnet.iazf 
practically defenseless; her soil was occupied by her enemies; her 
man power had been sadly depleted: her irade was practically de¬ 
stroyed, and ihc deniamls of her conquerors had emptied the treat- 
11 ry. To meet this situation the govemnieni. disregarding the fact 
liiai Iter Ixrnds were selling at 57. Floated a new loan. But jKxrr har¬ 
vests and food prices so ftigh that people could scarcely alfcird to live 
precipitated a crisis in ISifi, To stave off famine itic government was 
forced to regulate the price of wheat. 

Great Britain, conqueror of France, alio encountered ecottomic CiwiBr/win 
diliiculties. During the war she Ftad enjoyed a period of prwsficrity. 

Trices of agricultotal prtxliicts and man ufactnred goods increased, 
and owners of farms and fajctcm'cs w*ere able to [lay good wages to 
workers w'ho managed to avoid military service. After the war those 
engaged in die spinning and weaving industries, especially, suffered 
severe cuts in wages and rrec[ucntly lost their jobs. Not only the tx}l- 
lapse of die war market, but also the sulKUkution of the pow'er-loom 
for the hand-loom weaver contributed to this decline. Other lines of 
industrial and commercial activity suffered correspondingly, and 
soon there were thousands of uneinptoycfl whose prospects of being 
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rdilred wiTt- very sHghi. Socbl unrest was die naturaJ rcsuJt of iliis 
depression. Hungry tveavers iK.’ggC'd Parliament to intervene in tlieir 
Itehair or to send llicnt to Cattada. Thoitsands of them urged tiiat 
the ptnvcr-ioom be aboiisited t>y Imv, and, (ailing in their attempts 
to l>riiig about tlii$ legislation, they tried to destroy the machines 
which, they said, "ivere devouring the hread of their children." At 
the same time they asked Parliament to establish a legal minimum 
ivage scale, adequate for the inaiiuciuncc of a fami ly. "UnfortU' 
iiately," wrote a contemporary, ' it was beyond human power to gram 
tlieir prayer, A bener weaver than they had arisen. The handdoom 
had to he put away among tlic mhhtsh of the jsast. and the poor 
workmaii liad to endure a life of ever deeiieniiig W'aiit till he dieth" 

Profits as well as wages collapsed after Napoleon. Duttng the war 
rents had more than donhlcd and the high prices of foodstuffs .and 
iTUtn It far luted goods had enabled many famuTS and industrialists (o 
accumulate fortunes. Dcicriuined to maintain prosperity tor tlic 
great landowners at least, lawmakers^—r'epresentatis'cs of the lauded 
gentry for die most part—decided to keep up the prices of foodstiiHs. 
especially grain. 1‘liey realized tJiai a drop in of living wouhi 

have provided rlieap food for the masses, hut tJiev also knew that it 
would bring alroui a decline in proiits for the l.^ndinvners. To avoid 
this calamity a new corn law was jiassed in 1815, It provided tluji 
no foreign grain wm to he im|xrrTcd until wheat in the home inar- 
ket had reached, for a period of six uioiuhs, the prohibitive price of 
80 shillijigs per cpianer. Thus the domestic niarket was preserved 
as a virtual tnonoptjly for the capitalistic, farming aristocrats. 

High taxes delayed economic recovery in Great Britain as well as 
in France. During die Napoleonic Wars England devoted a tremen¬ 
dous amount of money' to the supjtori of Jier soklieis, her sailors, 
and her allies, l^tween 1793 and 1815, for example, she fitmishtxl 
the allies over sixty-eight mil I ion [Huiidji. \Vlien the war came to 
an end these debts had to l)c poid by the British {reople. To collect 
sitffideiit inoMcy For this purpose and yet not imjxiir governutenta! 
credit. Parliament levied taxes on tobacco, imli. paper, and salt. 
These and other taxes bore most hcavilv on the working classes— 
the poor weaver, for example, paid nearly half of his intxime to the 
govenutiem in direct or indirect ta-xaiion. In coluinenting on this 
higti cost of wars and govemmeui Sidney Smith, a contemporary, 
wrote: 

TJie school boy whips his taxed top: the beardless youth manages hi* 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the dying EtiglUh- 
man, pouring his mcdiriiic srfiich has paid seven p^cent Into a spoon 
which has paid fifteen percem. dings himself upon his chintz bed which 
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has paid tiventy two percent* and expires in the sums of an apothecary, 
who has paid a license oi one huncked pounds lur the privilege of puitmg 
him to dcatii. His whoJe property is then immediately taxed from two to 
ten percent. Large lees are demanded for hiiry'ing him in I he chancel; 
Ids virtues arc haiKjed doivn to posterity an taxed marble| and he ts theti 
gathered to his Father—ip be taxed no more. 

Reactionaries took ads^niage of the social liUconteni, siimutated 
by tile depressionp to assume the role of dcreiidcrs of bw and order 
and to advance thetr interests diereby. Determined to prevent an-^ 
other rcvo[uttort. constTv^uive statesmen, privilc^^ed nobles nind cler¬ 
ics. weaiiliy businessnienp countrY gentlemen, and reactiniuiry intel¬ 
lect uals—a 11 oppe^d liljeral tendencies. Under their guidance gov- 
ernmentx ordered tlie pcHce to spy upon persons suspected oi being 
engaged in tiie promoiioii of suI^vctovc ideas or acis. People were 
cautioned against making ill^niidcred remarks. Parents ivcre to 
keep tlieir children^ leadiet^ iJieir piipilsp and cm ploy ei^ their work¬ 
men, off tiie streets- To krt-p tlie peace ^srst3 to In* ilie citizens* first 
duty. In Great Briiaut, for example, conservative leaders tried lo 
stifle discontent by passing the famous Six Acts (IS19) * forbidding 
military exercises without permission* tnrtailing freedom of assem¬ 
blage, and estabUshinga stamp tax on pamphlets, simitar to ihat im¬ 
posed on newspapers. In ilic Crrmauies. Mcttcmich^ the same year, 
forced tile Diet oE the Germanic ConEedercition to enact LiK* famons 
Carisl^ad Decrees regulating the press, intimidating ttnivemty pro¬ 
fessors and students, and curbing public opiniun^ 

A tv’ave of romantic reacvioii gave tJtc exjHUtents of the Old Rt^me 
a moral basis for their tcpressive policies- "fliis romanticism (wliicli 
developed into the transceiidental Idealism of die GeniLiit pliiloso- 
phers) rejected the cmph^sts of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Taiiozialtsts upon reas^>n which they declared was anarchic. In¬ 
stead, the roman ttrists asserted that faith was bin ding and constme- 
live. Reeogtimiig the importance of the individual, diey matnialned 
tliat luiman nature ivas the prCKluct of man's iiisiincis and feelings: 
and that his instructive and citiotional life served to doruinate and 
paint for him both his view of die world and his eoucirption of hu¬ 
man life. In other words, die poet or the saint was a truer guide on 
the padiway of life and diouglvE tlian the scientist- Religion anti 
moiaiity were not sciences biit matters of the heart. The romanticists 
developed an organic conceprion of society, believing that indi¬ 
viduals ivcre chicflv signiheartc insofar as they w^erc parts of the 
whole. They thought of society ai co-openitive. in which eacli class 
had its own ititercsts and responsihiliiies* Tnllueticed hy these con¬ 
cepts, the romanticists favored die rcpudiaiioti of eighteenth century 
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atheism, free tliinking, and potUico-ecsnomie individiialuin, and the 
reeslablisliitieiit of the siiprettiacj" ol: God, and an idealized fen- 
rLilism.' 

1 -ike their InieDeaual defenders, :!ic privileged classes in Europe 
irerc, on the rvhotc, less liberal than tiiey Jml been before ilie Freudi 
Rcvoliuion. Cliurdnmen, artsiocmis, anti nionardis joined in sliaring 
the first fruits of W^aicrloti and trying to fiold them. An ancient title 
again became tJic surest guaimitee of preferment ai court, in ttie 
army anti navy, and in the Qiurdi. Oblivious to die fact that they 
were living in a chatiging ivorld, the privik-ged classes still clung to 
ihestH ial patterns of the Middle Ages, npvoiu advocates of tradition, 
they tciidcfl to rely upon the aid of the Church in their opposition to 
revolt I lionary tmnsforniation. In France, bishops and priests of the 
Roman CathiiHc Church, reacting to the attacks of intellectuals and 
of revolutionary leaders cm their spiritual and temporal powers, sup* 
ported the nobiritv. Maintaining dial unrest rained freedom w'ould 
restilt in ati atheistic world, tiiey opposed civil marriages, divorces, 
public sclicKils. ami other modem tendencies. In Great Rritain, Prot- 
cstaiits also defejided iradjiion and aitdiority. Episcopalians. Meiltod- 
ists, and other denominations worked consciously or miconscioitsly 
for law ami order, "None <tf its," stated the Smiute of the Wesleyan 
IkMly, ’’shall either in irriting or in speech speak llglitly or irrever* 
ently of tlic government,*' Without authority and faith society foulrl 
not endme, believed the Pietists of Germany. Even the upjieT hour* 
geoisie—merchants and baiikeis^feared political and social ex- 
treines, 1 hey disliked tite economic and social restrictions of despot¬ 
ism, but at tilt; same time they were alarmed at tJic potentialities of 
unrestricted license, L.ike lUc aristocrats, they ignored the rights of 
the lower riasici, and favored a govcrnmcit! of, ami by, and for. the 
propertit'd classes. 

C,onscrwuisfs, however, were tinable to extiiigiiWi the fire of lib- 
enilism. .After 1815 . pciKoos of lilK-ral incHnations still pei'Siatcd in 
preti thing the gospel of constitutional ism. republicanism, social 
ctpialiiy^ aitd freedom for suppressed nationalities. In England and 
France sndi champions of cliaiigc were making the greatest advances. 
C-hallenging ihe siipirmacv uf the lainlou’iiing and commercial 
classes, a iinv sik ial group witliin the Imurgeoiste, the mamifaciurcrs. 
became aiiicLiiate. ITiese captains of industry demandeti the esiab- 
hslimcnt in England, and lau-rnii. in France, of a ptiliticM and social 
order wJiidj would make success dependent on economic proGciencv 
lather titan upon social or religious (MJsitionL Self-made men. wlio 
had emerged from poveny and ohsenritv as a result of the Industrial 

*For tliscusslnn »f Knmiintician In lltcraiun, »«; pp. 
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RevDlution, became dc^ouL exponents uf ilit tmsstz-fmre lioctrines of 
Adam Smitli and ihe utibtariaiiisin ol feremy Ueriiliaun Believing 
money lo be iJic chief critcrioi^ of siiccesa. tliese indjvidualutj sub' 
scribed lo Beniiianr^ idea, cxpressetl in liis Frincipitfs of Morals and 
Legislation and Umvcrsat and P^petnat Peaatj ihat all iTL^ti tut ions 
which stood in tlie ivay of incUvidnal economic ad\'anccment should 
be abolished. Antiquated [atvs, autcKiacvv aristexTaty, theocracy— 
these aod other obstacles to hotir^eois progress, iliey insisted, muse 
give way to more useful and efficient instittitions which tvould pro¬ 
mote the greatest good for the greatest number. An ideal state, they 
belicvtxi, siiduld be ruled by the taxpayers, and should maintaiti law 
and orikr, tlie sanctity of property, and defend its citizens against 
alien attacks.. It should not, as it liad in the past, regulate the eca« 
nomic activities of its citizens. In aiiort, eacli person should work oni 
Ids own economic salvation; die duty of government was merely to 
protect life and pioperty at a niiniinniu of cost, 

TJiese exponents of the bourgeois state tvere firm advocates of con- Baur^ff>h 
stituiional govcnimenL In ttieir opinion a constitutioir was a device 
which would csLablisli and protect their ideals. It wa$ ihc supreme 
biv, to wlikh all secular rulm were subordinate, and m existence 
tvajs a guarantee of the asscncdly iuaUeuable rigliisof the individual. 

,siich as life, liherty. and private property. In short* the purjXJ^ of a 
constitution u-aj to define and to destTibe the It^il rights of ilie chi’- 
zeri and the atriicturc and operation of the govcrnmeiii which w^as lo 
secure Ills enjoyment of these rights. But it need nut establish demo¬ 
cratic goverTimcni. Instead it might better aeste a representative 
government in which the botirgeoisie could pToiect their economic 
interests through the ballot. Thus freedom^ in the economic sphere 
although not iieeessarilv in poUiits, was ibc ivatchwonJ of liberals iu 
the nineteenth century^ Individual libenyp said lienri Benjamin 
Cemstant ^ 1767-1830) in liis work The Spirit of ContfHest and f/mr- 
was a fimdamcniat of hitman hk iety, fur it df tcrtiiincd moral¬ 
ity and eoonomic progres, and it alone made for human advance- 
mem, in his advocacy of tiberty, Constam, hoHCvrr* did not diam- 
pion pultticai democxac>\ 'AVcnShh and Its twin brother leisure/" he 
said, **alftnc render a man capable of exercising political rights/" 

BourgeoU eniphasis upon freedom ^vas also a ^ ital factor in the s^atinnaUxm 
development of natlunabsm. It is true that the idea of self-determina¬ 
tion in Italy* the Cermanies, and in the Balkans originally was not of 
bourgeois origin. People -of all classts in these and oilier lands, in 
order lo justify their right to natii>nal independeiiccp were inspired 
by the romaniicUm of tlidr liay w^hkh emphasi/ed the iinifylitg cub 
lural asfKTts of their glorious past. But, gTiuhially* in the iiinetectith 
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century^ nationalism* like individiLalismT beoiiie a l>onrgcoij i-cIeaL 
Boih >vcre incompaiiblc wUh the co-operative beliefs of the Middle 
A|fes and of modern socinlism. Thus, tl^c bouTgeoisic, convintctl dmt 
economic iiidividuialism the secrei of success^ soon sai^' in nation¬ 
alism a means by which they as Frenclttneni Englistnnen^ or Gem^ani 
might advance tlieir personal interests and perhaps act^uire wealth" 
tmdet the guise of patriotism. 

During the nineteenth centurv^ naiionatism became an important 
check on intematioTialiim as well as on uti fettered individual ism. 
There arose a growing emphasis iipoti the supremacy in all matiers of 
the natiottal ssaie. Miscellaneous types of internationalists, such as 
uttramotiianists. si^talists* atid communisiSp and dtriples of complete 
individualisnip such as atiarchtsts. came to l>e regardetl as enemies of 
the exisiing order and of pinriotism. Partly responsible for this prac¬ 
tical toynhv were the captains of indusrrv* With dte overthrow of the 
old order and its replacement bv a new one. those in powev^ the 
weaUhy bourgeoisie, exploited patrJottsm as a meam whereby they 
CO aid check any group which threatciied tlieir rule or their economic 
power. Naiioiialism, welding together people of all classes, seemed 
the most iii!(piring doctrine of all and one of ilic valuable assets of 
tile new regime; to the botirgeoisit it was an inauraitce policy—a safe¬ 
guard wliith uould abM>lutely protect tlttan agairuit the attacks of 
their ericmit-s* Tfj tiie early nineteenth century exponents of ttaiion- 
aUsmp the romanlicisu, however, it was more tiian an inspiring doc¬ 
trine or an insurance policry; it tva$ a religion. These intens^j jjatriots 
insisted that tiattoiialism was the greatest influence in life. Epitomiz¬ 
ing all Uiat was moral, it was something that a man should be ready 
to tiic For—yes« and to kill for alsii. 

Between 1815 and 1848 nationalist and democratic movements re¬ 
sulted in disorders and revoltiuons in all pares of Europe and ihe 
New World. Varying in intensity and in direction* according to local 
conditions, tlie agitations achieved diifereni degrees of succesis. Prior 
to l&'lS little headw^ay was made by the forces of liheialism in Ritssza^ 
Austria, and Prussia* but in Great Britain, Fr^mce^ Belgium, Greece, 
and in the various Hispanic^American countries* a considerable meas¬ 
ure of success was attained. Despite numerous failures, the revolts 
during tJie period were of tremendous iuiportanct^ iliey created the 
foundation upon wliidi was tti be built ihc modem capitalist-bour¬ 
geois state. 

Curiously enough the Itackw^ard, agrarian stattd of Serbia nod 
Greece were the ft rat to achieve nat tonal bt success* Ijcd by a brave 
but rather primitive pig-dealer, Kara George, the Serbs, in 1804. iu- 
aiiguEiiied a struggle to overthrow Turkish coniroL It was uoi until 
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1830* however, tliHt ihcy wcrcabk- to gain autonomy.' Stimulated by 
iJie uprising of the Serbs, the Gr«:ks in 1821 launched ilieir rebel* 
lion. .Admirers of antique culture. libcTaJs, and Christians iJirough* 
out the workl, sympathized with the Greeks in their attempt to regain 
their freedom and restore the glorious pasL Lont Byron, and numer¬ 
ous other Europeans, for example, participated personally in the rev¬ 
olution. Desirous of destroying tlte Ottoman Empire and aetptiring 
Coiistajitiaople, Russia decided upon direct inten.'cntion on behalf 
of these i lelleiiic co-religionUts. But Ausiiia ruled over uiiJltoirs of 
Slavs, and Great Britain and France feared Slav dominance in tlte 
Balkans; therefore, die two Western states agreed to cooperate with 
the tzar in forcing mediation on the Turks. When the sulLati de¬ 
murred, however, the combined fleets of the three ChrUttan powers 
in 1827 destroyed a Ttnrko-Egyptian fleet at die battle of Navarino. 
Apologizing for this “unfortuipatc incident.’* Great Britain withdrew 
her farces and left Russia a free hand. Declaring war upon Turkey in 
1823 Russia deleateij the forces of the sultan and enabled the Greeks 
by the Peace of .'\driano.ple (1829) to somre their utdcpendcnce, 
Tliereiipon the Kingdom of Greece was founded under die joint 
guarantee of Great Britain. France, and Russia, 

Although Russia aided dir Greeks in their struggle for freedom, 
she was niEirc orthodox when it came to liberal revolts at home, in 
1825 a group of young military' officers launched the Decembrist Re¬ 
volt for the purpose of establishing a constitutional government. 
Their uprising was promptly s<iueJchcd by the czar. Five years later 
die Poles, perhaps encouraged by the revolution of !830 in France, 
started a fight for independence. Nicholas J, ihe reactionary czar 
(I82[>-1855). who had igitoretl Alexander's constiiuiion which per¬ 
mitted autonomy to the Poles, acted quickly and put down the revo¬ 
lution. Tile leaden were punished^ the constitution was annulled; 
and all vestiges of aittoiiomy were swept away. 

Tfic Belgians in 1330 also engaged iii a nationalist uprising. For a 
time (his struggle hettveen Catholic, industrial Belgititti. and Protes¬ 
tant and commercial Holland threatened to bring about interna¬ 
tional complicatioJU- France favored the dissolution of the buffer 
stale createt! at Vienna, and even planned a union between the 
French and Belgian jieoples. Great Britain also decided not to opjwse 
the national aspirations of the Belgians, hut. at the same time, deter¬ 
mined to prevent a Franco-Belgian union. After some Anglo-French 
wTangling, which nearly ted to armed hnsitlities, the independence 
of Belgium was recognized (1831) under the rule of Prince Leopold 
of Sase CobuTg Gotha, unde of England’s Queen Victoria. Holland, 
•Sec p. 255. 
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backed by Russia, wit 1 1 tic Id her acceptance. In 1839 general recogni¬ 
tion, itovvever. ivas accorded to tlie new Belgian kingdom ivticn, In 
order to toresiall fuiote wara over tliis strategicallydocaied country, 
the great powers of Europe, guaranteed tier neutrality. It was this 
treaty iltat was violated by Germany in 1914 and was described by her 
dianccLloras a “scrap of paper," 

liljeral and ttationalist movements developed tn other small na- 
tioru of Europe, In Sweden and Detintark attempts were made to 
CSTablisb consittuitaris; in Nonvay a nationalist group urged separa¬ 
tion from Stveden; in Switzerland Catliolic-Protestiint antagonism, 
and riratrics bet^veen cantons inhabited by people svUo spoke rtcnch, 
German, and Italian, resulted (1847) in a civil war and the estab- 
lislirneiit of a unified government. A constitution, creating a federal 
republic, wndi cantonal democracy, was adopted, 

in the Mediterranean countries (Spain, Portugal, and Italy) and 
hi the Gemianies, the revolutionaTy movements were unsuccessful. 
The issues of Spain and Portugal were curiously [larallel. Botli states 
were involved in dynasiu* and constitutronal struggles and in the 
process of losing their large colonial empires. King Ferdinand Vll of 
Spain tried, after his reuim in 1814, to e.vtinguish all traces of lib- 
ciallsiii iniplauted in Spain during the Napoleonic occupation. 
Adopting a leactionary policy he restored the InqiiisiLton, relumed 
die wealth taken from the moriasteries. persecuted all liberals, and 
ignored Uie consdtutiuit of 1812 whidi he had accepted upon Ids 
return. Saved hy French interv'entioii in 1325 when the constitution¬ 
alists tltreateited to bring almut his overdirotv, he instituted a reign 
of terror which tasted until Ids death in 1833. Tlie constitutional 
question then became entangled widi the dynastic struggle. For 
seven years Don Carlos, the late king's brother, who [tad the support 
of the absohilisli and the clericals, fought the followers of Donna 
Isabella, the young daughter of Ferdinand, who favored the constitu- 
lional ]>Togram. This struggle, fiowever. came to a close in 1840 when 
Isabella tl. rvith Franro-Rntish support, defeated tlie CarHsts. Her 
victory did not lead to tlic establishment of a lilmal regime. On the 
cotitrary . her rule tvasa miserable record of confusion, intrigue, and 
scandal, wldcli dragged on until IBG3 when slie teas expelled as a 
result of a revolmiofi. 

Dynastic su tiggles also occurred in Portugal. After the revolution 
of 1820 its King. John VI, who had retired to the Portuguese colony 
of Brazil upon the French invasion of 1807, returned to Ponugal. 
Thereupon Ids son. Dom Pedro, became Emperor of Brazil, which 
dccl^d itself independent of the mother country. Desirous of re¬ 
taining 3 dynastic interest in the throne of Portugal, Dom Pedro, 
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upon the death of his father in 1826, anaounced that his seven-year- 
old daughter. Doinia Mari:i de la CFloria. was a candidaie fpr the 
throne of Portugal, tiot ati iinrle of tlie yoking lady, Dom Migueh dis¬ 
puted her claims. Backed by the absolutists and clerics he thcrcfoic 
engaged in a tlmti struggle uddi tlie constitutiojialists, ^^p'ho sujjported 
Donna Maria* IVitli French and British aid Doni Pedro in 1834 fmEiIly 
succeetlcd in esuibUshing libdaugltter ent the throne. Her reigti* Hkc 
that of her Spanish connterpan. was repressive and lurbulent. For- 
tugaTs transition from medievalism to modemisni. hiiidcref! by pov¬ 
erty and by acute social and economic distresses, preseiited an 
imsavory spectacle* 

Ojristiiutional and national movements failed in Italy. After Na¬ 
poleon's da^vll^aIU reactionaries restored the Old Regime. Split into 
nunierom political divisions tliJjt unfortunate country tliercforc be¬ 
came tlse prey of sdMi despotism, helpless divisional ism. atul alien 
(.Austrian) in6ucnce* In certain parts of that peninsula the Na|io- 
Iconic code was retainetU btii clericalism^ feudaltstn, and aiitocnicy 
again prevailed for tJie most part. Despite their war mi revnliitionary 
ideology, reactionsrics were ric\cr able to eradicate the inipuise 
totvard national unity and democracy^ Secret societies Ihiurbbed in 
all parts of Jiah% agitatiiig in behalf of libemibm and nationalism. 
Of these organisations tire Carbonari was the niost famous. Its origin 
is obscure and is frctjucntly conttccied vyiiJi Frecmajonr]p\ Appearing 
in southern Italy and Sicily just before Napolcoirs fallp it advoi'oted 
certain Jibetal tiianges. Soon it spread throughoui Europe. Every¬ 
where it consisted of groups of rwcniy, vvitli a certain ritual based on 
the charcoal-burnefs trade* Revolutions and uprisings in Naples 
(1820), in riedmont (1821) , and in other pam of Jmiy were aided 
by the Carbonari. But the disorders tvere tjuickly suppressed by 
Austrian troops. 

Tlirce leaders helped lo cliauge Oic situation in the peniiisiila. In 
1851 Mazzirti, a voung idealist from Crcnoa. organized the Yoimg 
Italy Society* Visualizing die untflcaiion of his country, die creation 
of an Italian republic, and tisc imintettaiice of FiirotJeau peace by a 
fcdcraiion of republics, this eloquent prophet niadc tlie cause of a 
liberal and a united Italy into a popiibr; wdl-oiganiKed movement, 
b^th at home and abroad. The Voung Italy Stxiety* with its direct 
appeal to the young people and to Idealists, soon supplanted the Car¬ 
bonari a$ the most sigriificant revolutionary agency. Another itadeip 
Charles Albert of Sardinia^ also came from the north. Succeeding to 
the throne of Sardinia in 1831. he gmdiiany adopted die cause of 
nuidcratc relotm then being preacheti by the Italian intcllectuah 
Cioberti. Tltcre was alreatiy a large follotvirig of patriot*, rather lluu 
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of T^voluuoriari^^ They desired educational and economic improve- 
tiitnis, b)U nursed Lhe Iwpe <jf a L'dcnil uiiiuiu under the presidency 
of the Pope, Tliis proposal at first gained support from the third 
great Jeiider of this period. Pii]je Pius JX, wlio ascended the Papacy 
in 1846. This liberal Pope gave impetus to refurm in Italy. U|>i>n his 
elevation Pins IX freed jmlitical prisoners, released Jews from t!ie 
Ghetto at Rome, opened certain posts in tlie Papal States to lavineii. 
admitted political newspapers, and .ndvocaied etonomic itiiprove- 
rneriis. The ouibiirsi of pa|33l liberalism a.stoimded the reactianaries 
through out {vuro|H?. Deiioiincirtg Pins For his liberalism, Metternicb 
overaned tlic pontiff by sending trtiojM into Ferrara. A wave of intlig- 
oaiion and Aiistrnphobe scniimcnt swept Italy which enabled 
Charles Albert to emerge by IH-lB as the liberal leader of the naiton- 
alisf movement in Italy. 

By 1848 Mcticmkli f.iccd revolntion.iry opposirion in central F-u* 
rope as well as in Italy. Between 1818 ,aiid 18-18 jroiidcal deceniralb 
ration and Atistrian domination prevailed in the Germames even 
moie than in Italy. .-Vs stated before, thirtv-nittc states sverc liomid 
logcthcr in a hsose Gennniiic Confederation. The same inequality 
amottg the various states pcrststeil as hi the days oF the Holy Roman 
Empire. .Austria, die presirlent oF the cotifederation. and Prussia, the 
vice-president, were- potvers oF international rank. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wiirt tern berg, Baden and others were middle-sired states 
which, jealous of one another, wielded comparatively lit tie influence. 
A number of states were attached to foreign |xjwers—Han over, being 
an .appendage oF the English crowm until 1837; Hnlstein, belongit'g 
to the K-ing of nenmark: and LtixenihiiTf, heing ruled by the King 
of the XeiJicrlauds. Other tiny states, relics oF feudalism, were in- 
signincanl. 

There tvas no ctiuTal government cajtablc of overcoming these dl- 
V isioits and of establishing national unify. The con Federation, as set 
up at Vienna, restricted the sovereignty oF the members to only a 
slight degree: in the event oF war agaitm the confederation, each state 
hound itself not to make an all lance with the enemy. It possesseil 
neither executive organiiation. nor ferieni! armaments. Tliere was 
die Diet of Frankfurt, which represented the governments of the 
various states, but it had no power to enforce its riecistnns. requiring 
a fwo-thirds majority in important matters and a nnanimons vote 
in <[M»tions involving Fttudameiital law^. organic institutions, itidi- 
vtdual rights, and religious affairs. 

This lack of nntry in the Germanles enabled .Austria under the 
guidance of Metiemich to doniitiate the Conftxlciation. tletcrmined 
to preserve the federal principles in Central Europe and the mo- 
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narchi^al ideal in each SKice* fie strenuously apposed the introduction 
of liberal ideas. Tlie willitsgness oi Frederick William oi Prussia and 
lesser princes to grant political concessians—e\en consLkuuom to 
their suhjects—eittaiuuercd ihc Austrian chanceUnr'i apjxisiuofi. 

Taking advantage of a student deniciLStration ai iJie Warthurg in 
Weimar {I8i 7) ♦ on the anruversary of the beginning of die Cerman 
Ptfjtcsiant Revolt and of Uic Battle of Leipiign and of die assassina- 
lion of a consersative agent of Russia, Kotzebue, in 1819| Mcttemich 
was able to foixe acceptance thmiighoni Germany of the repressive 
Garlsbad UcCTces- Under the political reaction wbkh rnsned liherab 
ism was able to make but little headway in the Germanics, A few 
minor distiirbancos—a biirkstiue revolution in Badeir small upris¬ 
ings in He^, Hanover, Brunswick, and Sasony^ and same student 
demonstrations in Hanover—slightly milled die apparent calm which 
bstcf 1 tu Germany until I fHS." 

Ikocath the surfacep however, the ties ire for unity expressed hscif c^rmatt tittify 
in a tfcmian tiationalism ivhich jjatned support frOTii all classes, fn- 
tellccttials—philosojihers, scientists^ composers. anUts, sindenis, and 
merchants tn tfic various German staieS“rcvcaled ilieir zeal by 
ing stimulating IBooks, by making significant discoveries, and by com- 
(Ktsing distinguished music In iheir wrUings Kam. Fir hie (1762- 
ISH) and Herder glorified the German iieaple, and Heine (l^^T- 
18S6) urged the establishment of demoerary and unity. In their 
music Beethoven (1770-1827) and Richard \Vagucr (I8!^-1H8S) 
reflected ihe aspjradons of individuals and the collective svant of the 
commmittv. Actually, this German Rennissanre. sung by pieis and 
musicians, advocated by leaidicrs, and propgaied by student socie¬ 
ties. w^s highly tinged ivith romandcimix It looked back wdth longing 
to the great iraditiom of medieval Germany, and with angry ijassion. 
mingled with pride, ui the \\^ar of IJlieraLion in IRIS. "What is ihc 
German Fatherland?"' cried Arndt, a famous Getman iincllcciual, 

"\VbeTc everv' Freoebman is called an enemy and every Gcrmaji H 
called a fneod;"^ 

In the early nuietcentli ceiuurs', German nationalism, filled w*iih 
roman tic iiiysticism and anti-French passion, was vague and confused 
as to any practical program of German unity. A raclier active group 
of patriots iended to favor the itiea of a Greai Certnany w'hich should 
include Austria; another advocated a IJtilc Gtrtnany whirli would 
exclude tbe HalMluug Fmpire and anrq^t the leadership of Pnissia. 

A tuimbcT of German states, mrluding Bavaria, urged a scheme for 
unitiug Germany liTitter three heads—^Austria. Prussia, and Bavaria^ 

p|>. 
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Tht AiistrLari F.mpirc^ was a real obstacle: if it were mcludtftlf with 
ii5 targe groups of noit-German stif^^ectSp then iliic Fatherland would 
l>e too diluitfd: if li were excludedt then the Cremtaus of Ijpfuer 
Austria and ttie Tyro] woitlti he Imt to their rtation. It iras this same 
diHkulty whidt prevented Atustria from laking the leading mle in the 
nationalist movement. Aivare of this situation and determined to 
maintain Habshtirg rule over Guriuun imd iiofi-Gennan peoples, 
Mettcmich tried to nullify all plans tor t^erman unity, ljut he repre¬ 
sented a lost cause. 

Austria’s opposUion to nationaUsm cuable<l iier great rival, Prussia^ 
to hecoiiie the logical leader in the mo^c to create a Gennai^ state* 
During the Xafxflcoiiic Wau^ her armieSp thanLi to the regeiicraiion 
of Prussb coiuiucted after |ena by Suiiu Schamhorst, and other 
leaders, played an iruprmant role in destroying the Frendi empire. 
Her miiit:irj' siicce^ss al$n enabled her diplomats at \^icnna to secure 
for Prussia valuable terrltoiial and other profitSH rew'ards wrhich 
helped her to lay the foundation of a strong it^odcrn state* After Na¬ 
poleon's overthrow Prussia strengthened her position m central 
Fuiope by creating the XoUverein, an economic custou^ agreetiieni 
which tended to promote uitiun in tiortJi Germany, Prii>r to 1818 
most German states had tarifl fremdens which greatly hutdered their 
ecoriomk development* Wishing to promote pKisperity, Prussia nr- 
gotiatech lietween 18 111 and 1842^ far iff agreements with Jier ueigii- 
Imrittg states. These agreemeiiis by abolishing numerous customs 
duties ntu only teduce^l tJve price of manufacuircd goods to con¬ 
sumers, but also stimulated tlie expansion of aunmerce and iudus' 
iry^ thus ciotunbiiiing m ihe prosperity of the busiiitrss cla^^s. Im* 
pressed by iJie success of liiis policy other states entered 5mo the 
Zottverein: in I S IS It included ptaciicallv aU of them, except Austria, 
by keeping her rival out of ilik ecemomic league, Prussia plAyt4 die 
leading pan tu the ectmoiuir tjnirieatkm of Cemiany* and. by so 
doing, esiaidished herself the logical Icailcr in the innvemeiu for 
political unity. 

While the (^rrinans were try it>g to attain national stjUdarity, die 
Ffciieh were attempt ing to achieve politkal ^mbility. Louis XVIII 
(1814-1824) handed doum to his subjects a charter which vaguely 
recognized social eijuaiity and preserved most of the Revolutionary 
and *\ApoleoTiic reforms. He also acce|iied a ParJiamCiit couskting 
of a Chamber of Peers and au elective Chamber of Deputies. Limhed 
siiffnigr and a ministry not rcs|iousiblr to the assembly enabled tlte 
king and the propertied rlasses to control the state. This attempt to 
estahli.vh a gfivetiimeni which was essentiaHy an ahsohitisni, tvith a 
mere gesture toward the sovereign natlou. proved unsatlsfactoTy to a 
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grcac majority oF tlie French people* Rejicticiiciritrs deiimnclec] ihe 
complete restoraiion of rhe Ohl Rcj^ime, while liberab xirged con¬ 
cessions Jii lIic direction of constitinmnal dcmDCTBty. 

Louis XVill, old. indolent, and unitJiagin;itive. vvant-c<l to main- iiwfjon in 
tain the stains quo. He found it diffiLiilt, ho^ve^er. to control the 
liberal impiUscs ivJiidi appeared atnong the people and in the Cham- 
l^r of Dcptuics, anti itniKissihle to rame the nobles^ ihc limigT^s. liie 
cleigy, aiitj even hi^ cnvii niinbtcrs, rvlio^ devoted to ahsolutism and 
feudalisn^p were staunch ultra toyalisis* Arotised hy rsictiortary en- 
thnsiasin. these die hards bimchcd a Wliite TerTor in srintiiern 
France, assailing and fre^jnciiily murdering republicans and Bona- 
priisis. In the Chamber of Dcpiiiics. an ultra-royalist majority, 
elcitwl In ] aiii, pa.y!Lcd laws in viobtion oF the charter and demanded 
tile punishment of NajMleDO'sgeJicrals. Despite this reactionary* out¬ 
burst, the king, in his attempt to mniiitain a moderate policy, reduced 
The size of the army, alnrlislied conscription, and adhered to the 
t liartcn The assa^ination of Uic Due de Iferri* Jicir in the throne, in 
IftHD, however, put the ultni-royalists in fiowcr. La^cs ^vere now 
passed ^vllkh interfered with individual Ulieriy. rcfiealed the divorce 
act> and conferred a double vote tip<^n the wealthy classes. Taking 
adv^iuage of ihis rcactionaty' \raYe, the cl erica I party increased its 
hold over national e<lticsiiiou and .Lsserted its claims for tlte restora¬ 
tion of ccclesListical lauds, lliis aacmpc lo reestablish the Old 
Regime arotised die Utttcr opposition of die majs^ses. Peasants and 
txiurgcoisic began lo fear the loss of the lands sei:urcd during the 
Kevoltiticm^ Busint^mcn prcdicEcd economic catastrophe as a result 
of the heavy taxes, govern mental corrupticjin and the lestoradDn of 
feudal regiiiatiorus and restticiiois^. Secret societies, agiiating for rev- 
oliitiort, appeared in v^rEous parts of France. An incrirasiEigly large 
grovip of men were wfiviiiced that a constitutional monarchy alone 
could preserve the nation from disaster* 

Ignoring tliis revival of libcTHlism.. Charles X> who sucreedeil his cimria x 
hroihcr, Louis XVTI!, in IB^^L dedicated his life to the restoralioti 
oT "'the good old days/' Idol of the ultra-royalists, this old man. who 
Ixjasccd that he ami l.afayette had not tliaiiged since 1780, prepared 
to advance ihe cause of his nobk^s and clerics. Bbliops ^vere given 
greater fioivcrs and an attempt w:is made to hind more rlo.scly the 
tJiTonc and the ahar. "'There is no such ihiiig as poliiicil experience/" 
wrote VVctlington. "AVitli the warning of James It before him, 
diaries X is selling up govemmern by priests, ihmugb priests, and 
for priests/* Sacrilege again became a crime [mnishable by deaths 
censorship of the press was instituted* ihe re-establishmeni of primo¬ 
geniture tvas jirofioserl: and a Fiugc Financial indemnity granted 
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lo the dniiBr& for the losses which Uiev iriad suffered dunng ihe 
Revolution. 

In I S.^O :i revolution in Paris swept Cliarles X from l!tc throne. In 
his attcjiipt to suppress the opposition, die king had apjsoiitied as his 
chief minister in I82D, Prince tic I’oligniic, an iilLra-clerical and 
royalist reactionary. Ptihlic opinion, already critical of Charles's 
iiltni-royaliSMi, was atitagoiiijed by his choke of minisicr. Every¬ 
where the monarch was being criiicized. F.Jiaspcratcd, he retaliated 
against his detrac tuns by issuing the four famous ordinances of ftilv 
25j 1 siispoiiding libcriv of press, dissolving Lite chamlier, altering 
the franchise, and suminoniiig a new' parliament. Tliis provoked a 
revohniotj. nemanding at first the establislimcnt of a repnliUc- hut 
later, as a restili of l.ar3yette’5 itifluencc, a limited boutgeots mon- 
art'liy, the masses of Paris attacked the royal trtxjpj and (mill barri- 
cades in (he streets of the city. Continuously weeping, ihe last Bout- 
l«in King of France svisely decided to abdicate, going as an exile to 
London, w here fie is said to have registered in a hotel as Mr. Smith. 
A provisional ^vemmentwas now set up, and Louis Pliilippie, of the 
House ol Orleans, rebied w the royal familv. was asked by a French 
banker to ascend the throne. Accepting tliis invitation with a show 
of reluctance. I-ouis Philippe now became the first "Citizen-King of 
the kreiich. The Revolution of iSHO thiis brought to an end in 
France tlic tlivlnc-rtght iiionavdiv. Hcncefnrtii ihc people, especially 
the svealtliy businesismen. w'ere lo have a voice in tfie government, 

^ .^fter 1815 the Old Regime declined tn Great Britain as well as in 
France. The land-owmiiig aristorrats dominated the govemmeiu 
through [iit'Tory party. But the Tcchnologiejl and Industrial Revtv 
lutiutn, ,vs vve liave seen,* brought into existence a powerful group of 
middle<la!is men—die manufacturers. They soon opposed the Tory 
povcrmncni. w'hich tlicv belk-ved catered only to the interests of the 
latidovvners, and joined the snuili farmers, biisiiicssinen. and the wage 
earners in a concerted move to dethrone the landed gentry. To reach 
litis ohjecttvc livcy deirmimed to destroy the poHticaJ monopoly en¬ 
joyed by coiistTvaiivc members of the Church of England. In 1828 
the disabilities front which Protestant Dissenters suffered were rc- 
moveti by the almliiion of the rwpnretnent that all officdinldcrf 
should mke tJie sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England and should make a declaration agairts! the doctrine of tran- 
substaniLiiioji. In the fotlowing year Parliament, after a long and 
bitter controversv, passed the Catholic Eniannpatifm .V«. which per- 
imited Catholic to sit htnceforib in either huuse «f Parliament and 
to hold, with fetv exceptions, municipal and national offices. Having 

' Set pp lOO-iMi I88-J89. 
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granted political rights to these religious groups who, for the most 
pan, opposed the landowners, the liberals, led by Lord John Russell, 
introduced a Reform Bill in the House of Commons, It aimed to 
bring alroui si redistribution of seats on a more ctjniiablc jilan. and a 
w'iihfirawal of liic rights of representation from depopulated bor¬ 
oughs in favor of the large towns and cities. Tlie passage of this Rc^ 
ftmn Bill, sis we shall see,’ marked the decline, in 1B32, of aristo¬ 
cratic rule, hut it did not signify the estahlislimetii of a democracy. 

Small farmers, petty businessmen, and wage earners who had hivorcd 
die bill were still denied the ballot. Like their hrotlicrs in Trance 
tiiey merely had exchanged one set of masters, die landowning aris¬ 
tocrats, for another, the tvcalthy hotirgcoisie. Democracy was still 
around the comer in Englund as it was in most pris of the continent. 

The Rkvolutioss of 18-18 

III 18-18 a large pstn of Europe was in a restless, dislurhcd. and Enwpt 
ex]>ectatu state. Men were wearied of the old order and W'cre dc- 
manding democratic reforms, social etjuality, a more popular system 
of education, sc p;tration of chutcli and state, and rial ion al independ¬ 
ence. .-ks ill England and America, and in France Ireforc 1789. the Old 
Regime was gradually disiniegiaiing in Europe, and the revolutions 
of 18-18 served to hasten this process. 

With the beginning of tliat year, uprisings broke otu in Italy as 
well as in other patts of Europe. By Mardi, 1818. cousiitiuioiial gov¬ 
ernments li-ul Inrtn established in all the leading Italian states, save 
thnsc tinder Austrian ttuurol. Then came the news that a rei-olution 
in \'iL-niia had forced Mettemich to flee. Immediately a itttitig aiiti- 
.^iistiian feeling swept Italy which led to a series of rcs-olis against 
Austrian control, in Milan the ciuzens succeeded in driving niit the 
imperial troops. Wnicc did Itkeivisc and jjroclaimed .i republic. The 
Austrian rulers of Modena and FaTma fl^, and Habsliurg authority 
seetitetl lo have collapsed. Tlierc ivas a widespread demand for a war 
of lilKrraiioii lo expel the .Austrians and U* unite tuily under any 
liatlan prince deemed worthy to assume the sacred task. $onu’ fa¬ 
vored a federation under the presidency of Pope Plus IX. but the 
establishment of Italian unity under the rule of ihc Nationalist king, 
C:harles Albert of Sardinia, appearcil more feadhic. Insisting ihfn 
diere could be but one leader in this emergency, the young t>mni 
Cavour, editor of the Risorgimeitto. a liberal neu-spaiwr, recom¬ 
mended Charles Albert. “TSie supreme hour of the Sardinian mon¬ 
archy has sounded. There is ontv one path open to the government, 
the nation, the Ring,—iuimcdialc war." 

‘S«f pp, ai3-^7-t. 
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On Marcli 2 S, CKurles Al 1 >en proclaiincd. war on Austria. Leopold 
of Tuscany joined him: and die Pope and Ferdinand of Naples prora^ 
iscd to send troops. Before the struggle got under way, however, the 
national moveraent was undermined iJiiough the wiiJidmival of 
papal and Bourbon supjjorl as a resnli of Austmii protests. Sole 
remaining hope of the nationalists, Charles .‘\lljert was a |>:icriodc 
prince, hut a poor statesman and an ineompeieiu soldier. Disregard¬ 
ing certain defections wiihiu the ranks and stimulated by die en- 
tlmsiasni of liis iiiitncdiaic followers, the foolish king rushed head¬ 
long against the Austrians, fn July, he was dt-fcaicd jit the battle of 
Custortui. riierctipoTi he rvas forced to sign a capiiulatioiit leaving 
I.ombardy u> tJie .Austrians. Sardinia's defeat dhl not bring iJie ivar 
of liberation to an ejid; it predpitated die popular phase of the stmg- 
gle. ■' I he IVar of the Princes is Ijuishcd," said ilie Nfaz/iuian and 
repubhean element, ‘ il.at of the peoples is licgiin. ' Meanwliile a re¬ 
public was proclaimed In Venice: tlie temporal power of the Paiwt v 
was overthrown; and republics were set up tn Rome and Tuscany. 

Jiis IX re}jcnt<rd his alliance whh liberalism* Siispecciiifr Charles 
A ben of seemly plaunmg the esmhlishiiitur ol ^ centmibed mon- 
archy instead of a confederation, the Pope tlissodak-d Iiimsdf from 
the cause and commanded his subiecis to tletadi themselves from an 
ideal whicli no longer enjf>yed ihc esteem of Cod. Then he turned 
against tlie Hbcnil movement, claiming ifmi it w:is hostile lo tlte 
moral and spiritual, as well as the lemtxiral. prerogatives of the 
C-hurcIl. Disregarding tJicopjJOiitiori of thy Pope. Charles Albert and 
other Italian rulers denounced il.e Austro-Sardinbn armisrice and 
renewed the war. Again the Italians were defeated, this time at 
Novara (t84!>), and the Sardinian ruler, rather than submit to a 
humilraung peace, aixiicaied. Victor F.mmatnict II, his sou. now bad 
10 arrange a seulrrneiii wjrli Austria. 

Charles’s abdication markctl the failure, at k-ast for the time belnff. 
of the demotrattc and nationalist movcTneiu tbraugliaut Italy. Re^ 
aetjonary Ikuirboij rule wiis Tc-esrabllshc<l in sourJiern Italy and 
Siofy; and Romep after a brillmni dcfeiLie cotidticted by Garibaldi 
was raken over by Krerith troops sent by Louis NajKilcon a,s a gesture 
to the Catholic Church in I raitcc amJ in order to uphold French 
prestige in Italy, In August. 1849. Venice w.is conquered by Aus- 
trian solders, f ms the fori M of reaction triumphed, .is one by one 
!dl the httlc Italian repiiblks were cMinguisbed. In most of Italy 
darkfiest seemed to have fallen upon the cause of liberals and 
(latimiahsu. Only m Sardinia, where Victor Emmanitet H refused 
u aJiandon the constitution which iiis fmJicr Jiad created, did the 
light of Ul»enili5Tn stiII g!c>:mi. 
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The re\'olutioni ot I SMS in Ccfttral F.uropc resembled Lboae of 
luJy io (tavcrslng a cycle of ]>romising success, war. defeac, and ex- 
nnciton, .\i firji these uprisings in AusirtJi, Schleswig-Holstein, Prus¬ 
sia. Hanover, Wiiittembeig, lias'aria. liaden. and in the smaller 
stales, were generally siiccessfijL ConstLtuLions were established; lit)- 
cral ministries iccre crvatird; and ftccciom of speech and press was 
promised. "Kings shook luitids with the leaders of revolutions, tlieir 
soldiers fraternized everywhere with the mob; professtrrs appeared 
as prime ministers; and students, ariLsans, and sho|iLceper* sat as 
deputies in netviy snmmotied popular legislatures," * Plaits to eman- 
cifKitc the serfs (already freed in Ifrussia in ISO?), to extend lotcra- 
lion to the Jews, and to create equality of opjKiriiinity. presaged 
the establUlimeni; in Central Europe of hourgeois-capiuilist regimes. 

Temjicirarily. Prussia took Uie lead in this liberal movement. Its 
king, Fretlcrit;!; ^\'illiani IV. wito ascetidcd the throne in IS^O. was 
regarded by many .is a naiioiial leader. He seemed to justify this 
reputation when, in 18-17. he called for the lirst time a United 
Prussian Diet and declared his intention of settling the German 
qucsiion. luformed ol these unseemly gestures, Mettemich and 
Ctar Nicholas f w(?re shocked, believing that their good nelglilxir 
had deserted the cause of law and order—the Old Kcgime. lint they 
soon disco\'ered that Frettctick William had no intention of grant¬ 
ing his subjects real jioliiica] power, for he dismissed the diet before 
any constitutional changes could be enacted- Nevertheless, the mere 
convocation of that body had greatly encouraged Uie liberals, who 
llotv prfKeeded to agitate throughout Cettnaiiy for reform. 

In 18-18 the revolution broke iijxm a German people seething 
with excitement and unrest. Fretlerick VV'illiam tV of Prussia, yield- 
ing to the libcr;il and nationalist demands, summoned the diet to 
discuss the cotisiiiuiion, and assumed the role of leader in Ger¬ 
many of the national rnotcmeiii. Wearing a black, red, and gold 
s.T 5 h, die colors of the Holy Roman Empire, he headed a procession 
through tJii: streets of Berlin, "1 have today." he declared, "assumed 
the German colors, and liavc placed mv people under the revered 
lianncr of iJic CJenuaii Empire. Prussia's iuictesis sJiall hcncefortli 
be those of Gemiaiiy," 

While tlic Prussian king was planning the unification of Germany, 
an important attempt to rebuild a united Gcniiaiiy was being made 
in the federal capital. Meeting in Frankfurt (May, 1818), a stational 
parliament, consisting of leading liberal thinkers and refortners of 
ilir Germanics, discuss the creation of a nevt' constitution for a united 
nation. Ignoring llic princes, the president, at the beginning of the 
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sessions, dcclaTcd, "We derive our autliotiiy for this purpose from the 
sovereignty of the nation. Germany desires to be a single state ruled 
by the svill of its peoples vith the co-operation of aJ! its metuhers." 
Numerous obstacles, however, confronted the delegates in their so 
tempts to reconstruct Germany. Especially difficult wc-re such prob¬ 
lems as the rivalry of Austria and Prussia, the antagonisms between 
the nordtem arid sou them stales, and the choice as to a monarchy or 
a repuhlic. After prolonged and faintly academic discussions, a con¬ 
stitution, providing for a unifiecl nation with an emperor to he se¬ 
lected from among the ruling princes of the Germanics, was ftnaUy 
completefl in March, In April the assembly, deciding to ex¬ 

clude Austria for not being entirely Gemiauic, and thus to create a 
little Germarty rather than a big Cemiany. offered the imperin! 
crown to Frctleritk William IV of Prussia. 

T!ie Prussian king by this time Irad lost much of hia interest in the 
reform movement. Referring to Iris liberal behavior of iJic previous 
hfarch, he commented, *‘lii those days, we all crawled ujH>n our stoin- 
aclu.’' Apparently he now preferred to stand upon his reactionary 
feet. Influenced l)y the suppression of ihe revolniioimry tnovcrmeius 
in the Austrian clomaiiis, be already had dismissed his liberal ad¬ 
visers, dissolved the Prussian Diet, and re-established royal autocracy, 
TlH-'teforc, ti'hen the olftr came from f rankfuri, Fretlcrick Witliam, 
reali?;iiig that his desertion of the reactionary cause would bring u)x>ii 
hitii the bitter opposition ol his Habsburg neighbor and other lesser 
princes, declined the imitation because of iu parliamciiuiry and 
revolutionary basis, 

Freticrick W'dliatn's refusal was followed by the disintegration of 
the Frankfurt Assenibly. Plans to create a liberal and a united Ger¬ 
many tvere motliried and then abandoned as the members began to 
return to tlitir homes, riie last remoant of the meeting was dispersed 
by AiislTian iruo|>cw. Despite its failure, the assembly achieved one 
important objective—it had revealed the widespread desire, if not 
the method, of achieving national unity. Bismarck, architect of the 
German Empire, as iv-c slvall see,’ was partly indebted to this liody 
for Its sound conclusion tlm UMifiration could not be achieved by 
die co-operation of Austria and Prussia, but only through the leader¬ 
ship of a single siaic, hi short, the very failure of die Frankfurt As¬ 
sembly provetl that as long as die (XMtflicting interests of Prussia and 
Austria were balanced in central Europe, a Cemian nation could not 
be CBtablislied. 

After the dlssolntion of the assembly both Prussia and Austria tried 
to introduce certain federal reforms. In 1846 Prussia proposed the 

* See pp. tSS-m. 
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c'sublisJuuent of a nv.w league ot nor them Gerinan states, but this 
plan was refected by Austria. Ktio liad die support of Russia in her 
decertniriatioii to itiaintaiii the jtfl/MJ tlnwillinj to risk a war 
witJi these [towerful neighljurs, tlic Prussian nikr was forced lo 
abandon his plan. and. at the famous imcrvtew, or the so-called "hu¬ 
miliation" of Oltnutz (1850). lo retosniw die ctmJinnc'd supremacy 
ol the Germanic Confederal ion. Iti reiiirn tite Austrian emperor 
gave up certain proposals which would have increased his jjcrsonal 
jKiiver in i.hc Cermanics. in iBoO. die kingdom oF Prussia was not yet 
prejiared to ivagr a ma|or war in order to dominate central Europe. 
Jim tills failure did not check the rise of Prussia. It is true that the 
inlhiente of Frederick Williarti waned after he turned down the olfer 
of the Frankfurt .iVsscmbly. Nevertheless. Prussia with her lar^ pop¬ 
ulation and large area, rejuained ibc leader of the north C>cniian 
States, largely becauK of the prospertiy which had followed her estab¬ 
lishment of the j!o/h«TeiTt. The ciutonis union had iiurrjduted a 
fieriod of great economic development in tlie Getiiumies. Proruing, 
therefore, by this union and also conscious of the inability of the 
liberals to achieve GcTtn.in political unity, the middle classes sup- 
jxirted the autocratic empire created by Bismarck and gained, 
through the ctinstrurtiun of a jxiweriii! cconomit state. 

Until the nationalist movements tn Central Europe and Italy tame 
iiitder the direction of two able leaders. IlisiiiaTck and Cjvour re¬ 
spectively, .Austria reitiaincd the pivot upon which ihcir fate tunicd. 
In the jVustriati Empire, inhahiied by tw'elvc different natioiialitics. 
the force of national self-detemdnaiion, instead of iicitig consmic- 
tivc and onifying- as in Germany and Italy, was ilisrupiisc and cen- 
trifugah Fully aware of die situation, the empe^r and his advisers 
lor forty years hati mamtained the jinfitr qvo in order to prevent 
the spread of revolutionary ideas .ind to neutralize nationalistic cur- 
rt'titt. Tlicy attempted to do so through censorship of the press and 
speech and by odier repressive measures. The govertnncril tried to 
counteract patriotic movemciiis by a policy of divide and^mle, 
sending Cernians to Hungary. M.rgyars lo lialv, Italians to Galicia, 
and Poles to .Austria, lly tiiiii playing off one group against anotlier, 
the Habsburgs kepi them all in a wcU-icmpcrcd state of iliMoniciit 
and prevented ilietn from presenting a unitetl ii(3p€M.tti«ii to the 

Viennese aiitliarities. .-a, ■ ■ 

Until 18-18. Mettemich was able, dcapTie ocrasiotial difficnlttes. to 
check the spread of liberalism. But Austria, a house divided iritliin 
itself, suffered from antifjuaicd mediods of agriculture, constitutional 
lejiiession, and administrative stagnation. In the early thirties unrest 
developed in all parts of the empire. Germam. Magyars, and Slavs 
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voiced consiituiiuiial. sorbl. economic, and grievances. 

Muumiitg opposttioii to die aging Meitemidi, and die accession of 
die ecccmric I'erdinand i in 1835, liampered the govcrnnient. in its 
resolve to preserve die status tjuo. Di$ia its Tact inn bei'anie widespread, 
capedady among ihe subject peoples, the oppressed peasantry, and 
die ijourgeoisic. This unrest finally oilniinated in revolntioriary oui- 
hrc.i^ks thrmighDut the Habsluirg dominions. In 1840. the Calician 
fjcasaiits rose in rebellion. The revoUiiionary infection soon spread 
to the Germans, ilie Czechs, the Magyars, the South Slavs, and the 
Italians who lived in other fxitts of die empire. For Several months 
it seemed as if the proud Malisburg state was to fall to pieces. Tit 
March. 1848, riots otxurtcd in \'ienna; Mettcmkli fied: and the 
hamdess Ferdinand, a few montIts later, left Vienna, in control 
of die city, groups of students and bourgeoisie forced die govern* 
mciit to pixnnise die pc'ople a cnnstiiution and an elective asacmblv. 
.At die same time, coflccssions were giantcd to the Czechs. Magy-ars. 
and the Galicians; and the Croattan autonomous movement was coti- 
firined in the □pjmtntment ol its leader jellaCid as Ban. 

These Ubtrrti] concessions were soon autlulled by iltc reactionary 
government. F.n<:oiiraged by successes in Italy, it decided to abaiulnii 
iis policy of reform and to stamp out internal dbconteni. Several de* 
vclopmciits aided the defenders of Habsbiirg im]xtialism in carrying 
out this program. In the lirsi plate, die strong loyalty to the I labs- 
btirg dynasty, wltich existed in many parts of the empire, was 
strengihened by the cmpcTor's fliglit. Increasing sympathy for the 
emperor was aroused and exploited by rcjreiited imperial proclama* 
tions and apjicals, Secondly, natiutial jealousies between the Magyars 
and Slavs in Mnngary. and the (^echs and Ccrmaits in lUihenna pre^ 
vented tithicd action and cooperation on the part of tiie various 
graufjs of fevohiiiuiiarics. Slavs were of the opinion that the Germans 
ill Ausu-ia and the M.igyars in Hungary were trying to substitute 
ihemselvoi for die Halisburgs as tJie mling dement, and iliat the 
national rights of tidier jicoples would be igimied. Poles. 

Croats, and other Souili Slavs were cfetcrmitied to oppose such 
developments. 

Taking admmage of these nationat rivalries die Habsbmg goveni- 
ment played off one movement against the other and (fuelled all of 
them ihercbv. In June, the rivalries tietwecn the Creclis and Ger¬ 
mans in PKigne enabled the Austrian general, Windischgtatz, to re¬ 
capture tlic city and t<i put down the tiohemiaii Tcvohition, In Octo¬ 
ber. he was^ahle^to recapttirL' Vienna which was then turned over 
to the reactioiiaTiea. In Hiingary. however, flic situation was not so 
favorable. Hiiving proclaimed their complete separation fiurii At is- 
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tria, the Magysirs liaci set up an iiidependenL republic under Kos- 
suili find Dc^ak and \iere piejT^arc<l m delciid it by farce oE arms, liy 
lBi9, the [iabsburg govcnimctu received military supjv>rt from the 
Croats attd Ollier Soutb Slavs* who opposed Magyar dotnuiaoce, and 
frotn NichoJas 1 of Russia, U'Jio was aLirmcrl at this revolimanary 
nioventcut in tJie itouse of his Habshurg neighbor. Slav^ Russia tip 
and Austrian troops were tiow directed against the Magyar republic, 
and in a shore timer its sliart'Hved indepen<Jence \r4S revoketb 

Having suppressed all oi the revoluiionary movements the re¬ 
actionary clenirrits in Austria created a dicuiorship. i'erviiriand 
wlui liad promt set! rcfornis , alxiica tcd, so as to avoid carrving ihcm 
out* and an cighteeit-year<i]d youth, Francis Joseph* succeeded him 
on the throtic* lUidcr the new cni^^rui, a strong govemmeiii headed 
by Prince Sciiwariienberg an nulled die lil>cr:il concessions and re- 
establishes;! the status iJutK One inenisutCp die abolition of feudal 
scrs'ices and the emancipation of the serfSp remained as ihc chief 
visible achievement of the uprisings* Tlic Habsbnrg dynasty con- 
tiiiiied to rule by the wiQ of Godp and not by the consent of die tnis' 
ccUaneous peoples who constituted this polyglot state. 

The tiiumpli of reaedonary forces in central Europe ivas follqwcfl 
by a |>eriod of tiiiernal peace- During dial tinn;! domestic entcrjirisei 
especially in die Zy/iuerein, and even in -Austria* was direcfcd irnvartl 
economic development, tlonimerre expande<i; prices of agricultural 
pn^dijcts increased^ niid nioncy liqpri to flow into dte Gerruaniea, 
All cLpisscs paiiicipated in this advancement; bin of the^ it u'as the 
bourgeoisie who espcrienccd the fullest measure of gfowtli. They 
liiid xilready played iin inifiortant role in the p^olitical and eermomic 
regcnemiion ot teniral Europe in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, By 1850 they had sullideiit tccliiiical tnowiedge and cultural 
exjrcricnce lo make Cernuuiy Qtit of the most advance*! areas in 
Eum|>c. li was at this time thai the foundations of a capitalistic 
regime w ere well estabiished. Crcdii banks were founded' joint stiH:k 
companies enabled peuple to jiurcbase shares in business concerns; 
and, between 1855-1857. railways* connecting die leading cities aiid 
die oiitlyitig disifiiT-is, were built, milling and tveaviijg became thriv¬ 
ing industries, dves were perfectecl, macJiinery was improved, and 
Eclrntific processes of agricultural cultivation were adopted* Tims, 
before the German Km pi re was crcaierl by Bismarck p the middle 
classes were laying the econo mu: fouiulanons of that povierful state* 
By 1850 ilie ^use oi bourgeois liberaHsm tiad achieved marked vic¬ 
tories in both Eiirr>pt‘ and ilic New World- In the Old World nearly 
every ct)iJntTy\ save Russia^ was affected by the res'oluiionaty tcndcn* 
cies of die ! 810's, The King of Uenirark, in 18-18. set up a moderate 
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coiistiiutmn which created an assembly based on propenietl suffrage. 
In Uie Neihcrbiids the UlK;ra! mt^emenc Foiced King William il lo 
grant his people a constitution whicls extended the suffrage tor the 
lower lioitse uf liif States CkrneraL In Belgium the electaratc was also 
iiiocasttl. Ill the Balkans and in Hispanic America similar revolu¬ 
tionary movements cnabletl the people lo setuic varying degrees of 
[wiicical rights. 

Ptrliaji* the greatesi advance in Isotirgeots liberalism took place in 
France liciwecii 1830 and lH-18. Pmctirally commanded by the rich 
bankers to become their king, [jniis Philippe, in 1830, adopted the 
title of King of the French—nor King of France—a c lever disiinction 
by which he implied that the people had conferred sovereignty u})oii 
tihri. During I tic reigii of this bourgeois monaich, France expe- 
rtencetl tfie growing pains of the Itulustrial Revolution. Factories 
were built; macfiinery n/as introduced; and niihviiy coiiGtnictioji was 
pronioted. Aoroinp.inyi]ig this econonik develojrment there was a 
marked ttini ejUTsdon of population in the ciiies. In the first half of 
the nineteenth eciuury, the jxijruiation «f Paris and Lyons ahoni 
doubled, and cluit of Marseilles increased over seventy-five per cent. 
With this concentration atxcleraU'd by a nionnting liirtlt rate, liv¬ 
ing conditions among the wage eanieri duterioratetf rapidly. The 
slotv mi.’diaiii/atioii of industry, however, increased ilie dentand for 
uitskiUtd labor. Consequejttly, tn the textile inditstrv, for example, 
there were jobs for Jiieii. women, and chtldrcn, proviiicd dial they 
were w'illing ui work long huius for low fsiy. F.veiitiiallY the increase 
of niadiincry and of ialwr supply residiL’d in the devekipment of 
iiiteiijfiloyiiient and inaeased tritue. '’There are," w-rnte the French 
StH'i.tlist, Louis Blaiic, "even according to official st.iiistics, more ilian 
one millinn-persons in Fiance who tiiendlv have not enough to cat, 
and one person in nine belongs to the ‘suffering’ classes, tn Parb, 
63,000 persons arc tU'ing a life of crime or of dire jxjveTiy." Between 
I32!i and 18-17. labor tried to betiei its cutiditiiitis througft the for- 
matioQ of unions which tverc- ilU-gal, by means tJic strike, and by 
the enactment of legislation heiicJidal to the vvcirkers. Tfie plight of 
the farmer was little Iwitcr tliau that of the wage eanier. Only a 
part of die land coiifiscaietl by the gmemineiit during the Revolu¬ 
tion had been u-siiisferred to the [leasatu. .Most of it went into the 

iiamis of wealthy tiourgeoisic. Consequently, the small farmer_the 

peasant—remained poor and backward. 

Despite these bad social conditions the July Monardiy (named for 
rhe month of its inception) lasted for eighieen vears. That it eitdiired 
for so long was due not to lack of hostility but to the fart that the 
Hpjjositimi WM so rJisunitcU tiwi ilic govcniintnt alone could secure 
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A slighi {xitliatDCiitary tnajuruy. At no lime did the king have the 
solid support of any iinpurtant group, save the wcalUiy elements. 
Staunch Catholics and Legt lima lists (supporters of tile Bourbon 
claims) hated this ruler who bttseii his reign on the Revolutionary 
changes which had destroyed tlie sacred union of thront> altar, and 
feudal stjcicty. They favored the strict repression bs' the governnieiu 
of all democratic and iiberaf tendencies and the resumption of dose 
diplomatic relatitMis with the rfactionary powers. On the other 
liand, the rcpiibLicans and other extreme liberals opptrsed tJie con- 
servatisAt of the monarchy. They demanded the cstahlisJiment of uni* 
versul manhood suffrage and favored a foreign poticy designed to 
encourage liberal and naiionaHstic movciueiits abroad! Inasmuch as 
their oppuisittoii in ParJbiiient proved in effectual, tliey waged a press 
tvar against the government and its policies. 

A third group—the Honapanists—was hostile to the CKtsttng 
regime, as well as to the republicans and tiltia*reacuonary monarch* 
isEs. Influenced by the legend which had grown up around Lite dead 
cmjseror's memory and stimulated into fervw by the return of hts 
remains to Paris in tS IfJ. they maintained that a military dictator¬ 
ship alone could save France from inicriial disorders and foreign 
hiimiliation. 

Tlif rise of a radical movement—sociaiism—as we shall see, did 
much to strengthen the Ikinapartist cause, StHialism in France repre¬ 
sented the demands of the working classes who feh that they had not 
received adequate benefits from the French and Industrinj Revolu¬ 
tions. In rhciT opinion, the peasants had obtained lands; the boiir- 
geoiiie. through their conirol of the sLitc. were enjoying conirnerdal 
and luanufaciLiring advantages whUli were tJic govcnimeiu's chief 
title to success; but live wage earners posseaved neither jwlitica] {low'er 
nor profli. Looking upon the bourgeoisie as welt as the nobiUty as 
their enemy, these new radicals expressed their discontent in strikes 
and in ixrcasional afftliatkms tv it It the republicans. 

Ciaduafly these industrial tvorkers fonrmlaicd their oivn phtJosf>- 
pliy and program. Influenced by the writings of the Utopians. Saint* 
Simon and Fourier; the Socialist. Louts Itlanc; and tlie Anaichisu 
Proudhon, they were ambitious to reshape the fKiJiiical anti social 
order in such a way as to bring ulynit a redistribution of iJic obliga¬ 
tions and benefits of society on a more ecptiiahle basis, hi 1839 the 
aims of this program were outlined by the great French Socialist 
leader. L^iuis Blanc, in his famous esay The Orfinmzatimt of Labor, 
In tliii manifesto he stated that every man should have the right to 
work, and that it was the duty of the state to fuinish eiuploynieiu 
fgr all. The state, reprcseining society, was expected to provide, at 
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public expeji 5 e, workshops under tljc direction of the w'Dikcrs Uicm- 
selvx'5, w'ho vv^iero to share in the profits^ The socialbt party in IfrlS 
definitely accepted Louis BUtne's idea tfiat there should be no ntore 
"exploitation of man by man.'* 
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Certain iniellectuaU. especially sentimental and emotional to- 
niaiiticisls, like the socialists disliked Lauix Philijipe, Ttkesc nation¬ 
alists were ^isecially critical of the monarch's foreign policy. Succes¬ 
sive failures in his attempts to extend French influence in Belgium 
(1831) and in Egypt (1840) were nq^arded by patriots as national 
humiliations. At tht same time they resented his intcrtial paliqfp 
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ii'hidi cotisisicd chiefly in catering lo ilic wealthy elements and ihcir 
interests. Despite these criticisms Louis Philippe simnlatecl the role 
of a dcinocratk king. He sent hij boys to the public schools, shaved 
hiniscir, walked uiiaccontpanicd on tlie streets, wore civiliun clothes, 
and shook hands witli his fellow ciiiiteos. These gestures pleased 
some of the i>ctty botirgcoisie, whilt- his progtaiu of peace and indus¬ 
trial pr<»spcrity Muished tire wealthy classes, lint Louis Philij>pc htni- 
5 cU did not intend to remain a democratic ruler. Firm advocate of 
iiutocracy, cmfitlUslied hy an aristocracy of wealth rather than of 
birth, he rcsidved to re-csiahlish the jxiwcr of the crown and to revive 
a personal despotism, 

Numelons disiurtonces diirins; the first ten years of Louis 
Philippc''s reign piolrably foreed the king to create a strong govern^ 
inent, KepublUan plots, especially in Paris in 1832 atid 183'1. indus¬ 
trial strikes in Lyons, in Grenoble. Marseilles, and in oilier south¬ 
ern towns, a royalist rebellion in 1832. Ihinapartisi conspiracies, and 
numerom attempts on the king's life, ccitainiy ilid not encourage 
Xxmis Philippe to dciiiocraiire the nioiiarclvy, Deiermiiicd to maiii' 
tain law' and order he resortetl to a policy of open repletion. In 
ISiJO the ministry of Thiers was dismissed and u strong govemmeiit 
under the guidance of Guuot (1787-1871), a staunch defends of 
plutocracy, was created. 

By 10-17 all factions—^Legitirnatists. Uonapriists. republicans, and 
strdalists—were demanding poHttotl refonns. Reform baofiucts svere 
held in many towns to arouse public opinion, fn order to check these 
subseisive eating jo us is the government, on l-ebruary 22. IW-lW. pro¬ 
hibited a great banquet svhich was to be held in Paris. This action 
precipitated a crisis. mob. thoroughly a roused. insisted upon the 
resignation of l^oiiis Philippe's apostle of individiialism, Guizot. Oji 
the following day the mmistci was dismissed. ‘I'hcrctipon the rcfuih- 
licans and socialists demanded the abdication of Louts Plulippc and 
the csiablishment of a republic. Troops, summoned by the govern¬ 
ment to quell this uprising, refused to attack the mob. Realizing 
that the game was up. Loub Philippe abdicated in bivor of ht$ gniird- 
son, the t'louiii of Paris. But the reptibliraus and socialists, although 
fliffering as to ultimate aims, by now were determined to set itp a 
republic. Ignoring the claims of Louis Philippe's heir, they created 
a provisional govemmeiit which proclaimed a republic and anauged 
for the calling of a National Gons'cntion. .\s a rhyme in Punch 
(March 18, 18-18) put it: 

"l,oni* Philippe 
Has lost his sheep 
And never again will find them 
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Tlir pwjjjte! of Frame 

Have ti)U(]L- ai) advance 

And kfi ilieir king lielitiid tJieni/* 

Having agtectl oiilv uptiti tlie (.‘stablislimcin of a rcpubliCi tlie re^ 
piihltailli JUKI siicialisu in the provisional iirginic imtuctljalely quar¬ 
reled over economic |wilitics. The republieatis Froiti the bcginiiitig 
opijoscd the soeiiilist plan iti iiitmxlute I-;fuib ItJanc’s scheme of lia- 
tioiol sroTksiiojKi. Uui the iiicreaite of mitmploymeiii and of unrest 
among the masses iDfcetl them to accept sotfic sort of compromise. 
Elections of (fie pitunised National tluiiveniion ss’cre postiwiiefl in 
order to give the socialists time to edui’aie (he people, while the red 
Hag of the Ministry of ProgreiS. with Ulanr as its t’hairm.in. was per¬ 
mitted to fly over the Lu?tenilx>rg. In tficir aticinjn to placate die 
proletariat the rcjnjlilitaiis also opened diL- ranks of the NAtion-il 
Guard to all classes and set up a few ivorkshojis- By May. lft-18. oser 
100,0(10 oitentploved men On Pi»ris alone), under die direction of 
bosses vrtm were tip]x>setl to sottalisni. were earning a couple of francs 
u day fiy perlntining useless tasks. 

Wfiile the workshops rveTc fieing organ(zetl, the socialists anil rc^ 
publicans engaged In a hitter political campaign to gain control of 
the convention. Goiitrat)’ to ifie fears of die rcpuhlicans, the eletttion 
rcsuUed ill a return ol a majority for them- Assured of die support 
of the National Cliiard. and realizing that the workm consiitiiied 
potential revoUiiioiiarv storm troops, die republicans in the asseni- 
bh passed a resotuunii. in Jimc. dosing the naiionaf workshops and 
ordering the workmen to leave Paris. This order precipitated a revo¬ 
lution. rrw)(M were called to put down this uprising and to destroy 
the sucialisr movement; batricades were erectetl by the radicals in 
, the narrow streets; and bloody encounters took place in various pirts 
of the city. But in this struggle the socintisi cause was doomed. Not 
only dIeir enemies, the tkjurgcoisic of Paris, tmi also their ant.agonists 
in tile country—the peasants and iveaUhv I. in downers—flocked to 
die i:a);itaU dctcrniinod to stamp out socialism. Intrusting full aii- 
diority to Geiieml Cavaigriac. a republican, the army suppressed the 
revoh. CJn June 26, die Con vein ion was again to control of Paris 
and the “Red Terror" disappeared, not to raise its head until die 
divndmoF IH70-ltl7!. 

Having crushed die socialist reyoluiion, the Convention drew- up 
a consuLULiou which provitled for the estalilLslimetit of a republican 
government with an elective president aiul legislature, each to be 
chosen for tour years. In iJecvmber. 1818, cKcuired a spectacular 
prcsideniial campaign- To this election there were four candidates: 
1 irtiiartine. the Catholic representative, T-edru-Kotlin. the socialist. 
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General Cavaigmc* Lhe rtrpublicao^ arid Louis Napoleon, tiie ncphe^v 
of ihc great etixjjcrur. 

For ywrs ambiiioiu Napoleon had drclic^tc^l bh life to the task 
of reestablishing the Bonaparte dynasty in Franrc. Prior to IMS sev¬ 
eral ftiitle attempts to do so had resiilied in arrests, im prison mem, 
and continued exile, but the Tevaltiiion of that year affonled him a 
good opportunity. Retnrnmg to France in SeptemlH-T he had becit 
elected delegaie to ihc Convention. Preaching ihe gospel of equality, 
pTosperity* and nationalism, and promising peaces order, sccurityv 
and glory* he ^roptilart^ecJ liis candidacy lor die presidencry. In Uecem- 
her dtc elections rvere held and Napoleon tvas elected presi^ 

dent, receiving over three limes as many votes as the nexi candtriaie. 
General Cavaignac. Thotisands of senlimental rreiuhnieii. heark¬ 
ening to the siren call of iiatiomilisin and captlvate^t by the rmnantic 
assocmtiati with ilie great Napoleon, voted for the "dark hor>e/’ He 
aJone. they believed* tvould give everyone a square deal. 
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D espite the treiEies of \'icnEia, a Bonaparte tiarl rnanti^ed to 
bcconie hrar! of France, and one, too, tirlio seemed disfx^cd to 
continue iJie Napoleonic iraditioiK /Vs president of ifie secoiul Freiirh 
Republic, be Jiad swortt to remain faithful to die dcniocraiic ideal. 
"My duty Is dear," be said. *'J will fulfil it as a ttian of liunor, I shall 
regatd as enemies uF the coiintr)' aU those that cnrSeaviir tu change 
by dtegal means dial nrtilcb France lias esiabtislied." 'Fhree years 
later, after a coup dVfat^ resembling in many ways that oF 1799 
which made his iinetc First CorLSid. Louis Na^KiIeori assumed tlic 
office of Pritiee'pi'esideiU For ten years. In the following year (1852) 
he re-esiablislied the empire. Suddenly die poivers of Europe awoke 
to the fart ifial a Bonaparte had become dictator, that the nian whose 
name tliey had hltberio assoc bled with <.oiiiic-o|x*r:i conspiracies 
and futile exploits occupied the throne of Napoleon, 

England and die Nortiicrti Courts (Prussia. Russia, and .Austria) 
had approved of I.otiis Napoleon's rise to power in the presidential 
ctcciinn of 1848, They believert that hi$ presidency meant die rcs^ 
toraiion of law and order, economic recoverv. and die climtnadon 
of the socialist menace. But wlien lie made himself emperor, be 
arouserl the hitter opfiosidou of the Nordiem Courts, who claimed 
that he intended to change tfie settlements of V'teima and tvho re- 
fused 10 accept him into the ranks of European royalty. On die 
promise not u> change the tialaiice of power. Ixiuis Napoleon ob* 
tained England's recognition of the Second Empire, With .Albion’s 
approval of his assumption of the royal purple, he ivas able lo over¬ 
come the opposition of the Northern Clourts. Later □□ iic rewarded 
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the British business desses for their suppori by lowering the tariff 
on English goods. 

Louis Napilmn frequently jusLiricd lus dictatorship by cLiiming 
tliai it rested on ilie sovereignty of the people. No Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, he Mtd, had ihc right to limit liis actioru: the jjeople alone, by a 
picbischc, couki rejector approve hh j>olkie5- I tins, as emperor, he 
still regarded himself as the delegated agent of the peoplen a son of 
demcxiTadc Caesar, in wliom was vested a mandate to go\ em by the 
sovereign nation. This belief in popular sovereignty, revealed from 
time to time in plebiscites and elections, enabled Ixniis Napoleon 
to create and to maintain his atuocratic govcnimtmt. Unable* as 
president, to win the support of the X-cgiiiinadsis and the Orteanists 
who despised all Ikmatwtes, and tJie wealthy boutgeois republicans 
who dismisted himp Louis Napoleon turned, in 185L to the masses 
lor support- Many w^kers still remembered that, long iKrfore the 
election of 1848, Louis Napoleon b^id written ati essay^ The £xfmf- 
tion of Pauperism, in which he had drawn a synii>aibciic picture 
of the oppressed working classes and had outlined a stjlution for the 
problem of unemployment. Therefore, they regarded him as their 
friend and wdllingly backed him. After the successful coup ductal 
of December, 185L he accused the Legislative .^Vssemblv of trying lo 
deprive the people of the ballot and held a plebiscite requesting 
dieir approval of his action. In tliis election the masses, favoring uni¬ 
versal male silfhnge, voted as he wish^^d* lengthening Louis Napo¬ 
leon's term aa presidetu from four to ten years and giving turn au¬ 
thority to remodel the constitiit ion. 

As Prince-President^ Louis Napoicon determined to cratisfomi the 
repu!>Ljc into an empire. He now turned to the middle classes for 
support. Ati ardent defender of law and order, private property^ and 
the sanciUy of the home, he urged: all bw-abiding citizens in Great 
Britain, Siivitzerland. Belgium, as well as in France, to follow- liia 
lead in a crusade against soclaltsm in order to protect these thuigs- 
ThorouglUy aroused Ivy this propagandat a great pan of tJte prop 
ertied clas^ in France lost fairh in ihe republic and accepted Ixiuia 
Nap.>leon's contention that an empire nieaiu pcace^ law. order, 
prosperity^ and glory. On Novcitdicr 21-22 k IB52, aitcuher plebiscite 
gave the French people an opportunity to vote on the question of re^ 
establishing the empire and of prucblming Louis Napoleon its em¬ 
peror under the title of Napoleon TIL In die election 7.824>I29 
Frenchmen voted "yes," 253449 voied “'no."" On Tlecember 2, 1852, 
upon a proposal of the Senate. Napoleon III was proclaimed Em¬ 
peror of ihc Frenrli, and the Second Empire v^'as established. 

For Uic next eighteen years France was governed by a man who 
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was m ;]itract widespread aUention during thh pcniwl and to pro¬ 
voke \<TY cuntlicUng judginenis. Profc$aiing ai all times a firm beJieF 
in the sovereign wiJl of ihc people, Jic. as tlielr leadi?r* cottrentraied 
legislaiive and executive powers in hU hands, nianlpulatcd elec¬ 
tions in such a way as to favor imperial iitterests^ regulated timited 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and placed education strictly 
under the supen ision of die government and of the Church. 

Jlespitc ibtae reactionary measures Napoleon lit insisted tliat he 
was a mCrticm leader. It was Iiis task as a dictator, he feltt to raise the 
power and Airealih of the state by adhering to a capitalist-utopian 
program* France^ he saitl, by leading in the social-Teform movement, 
would eontiiiiie the work of Napoleon 1 and emaricipsite the o]>- 
pre^wJ pa>filc3 of Kurope. It ivas also hb dniy, ns ^ senam of tftc 
people- to promote she material prosperity of all classes lU France by 
personal eruoiiiagement, rHiions, and beneficial achievements^ Al¬ 
ways conning the .supjK>n: of die masses, he promised to reduce the 
cost of Jiving, furnish employment lor alL and to enact insurance Latvs> 
for the IjcnefiL of the ^%'age earners. He jjcrmiitcd the workers to form 
co-operative societies for collective huying and selling, to organize 
imtonSn and to sirikc. Business cntcr|>risc wlis freed from govern- 
menial regulattom. Ardent exponent of the doctrine, be 

nevertheless promiset! %q encourage Uic orgiUiination of commercial 
erompanics, to subsidize a merchant marine, and to promote general 
prosperity by a sy-stem of public works. Trade was to be stimubietl 
by imperialist expansion- Through ilie extension of French control 
in Algeria, ihe amicxation of C^:hin-China and Annam in 18D8. 
die erection of a protectorate in flanibodia, and the acquisition of 
speciiil privileges in SyTia, Louis Napoleon planned lo give bitsiness- 
men an oppirtutiity to inttrease their profiu and inissionariea a 
rfiance to mate converts, 

Napfflcon 111 lielieved timt tile Frcttcb people would gladly sac¬ 
rifice jyolitical lH>cny for an autocratic govemnient ivhicli would 
giiaraiitee to them order, security, and prosperity. Titerefore he 
sought, with marked success, lo promote the economic development 
of the courmry* '“We have immeuse districts of virgin soil to dear, 
roads to open, harbors to dig- rivers to render navigable, canals lo 
finish, our network of railways to complete. ' Abo he encouraged the 
expansion of agriculture, commerce, and industry, ihe constrtictioti 
of oiials, railways, roads, and houses, and the promotion of social 
welfare by giving the masses increased Icgah medical fmanda), ant! 
educational opponunities* Attempting to abolish unemployment, 
the emperor introduced a system of public works designed to make 
France comfortable and bcatitiful and at the same time to Eurnbh 
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jobs for those who coiikl not be absorbixl Iiy prh^ic indosm’. As a 
result of tl\js publk-tvorks PiirLs was rebuiJt into n ntodero 

city* with wide streets* IjeauUful public buildings sutJi as tjiq opera 
house, and with remurkable educational and artistic facilities. NajHi^ 
Icon HTs endeavor to promote tltc genenj] nelfarc only irtcrensed, 
penp-crst'Iy eiioiigh, the opposition to his regime. The large btisincss 
interests disliked Iiisio^v lari IT policy which cnahicd EngJaml to Jlood 
French markets ii iJi her gc»>ds* aud diey bitterly up(>osed hts pubHc- 
H'orks program tvbieh resulted hi high taxes and favored tliq t^age 
earners. Small bustnessmeii and wage cameo resented Ixidi liis aula- 
rratic methods mid his etoiiomic measures* I'hey demanded the res- 
uimiion of jxilitical lificrty* the lowering of taxes, and the reduction 
of the cost of living. The ma^ of the peasants alone supported him 
tinxiiigliont mckst of his reign. 

LouU Napoleon^s foreign policy also ivas of so divert a character 
that there w^ere always some Frenchmen who considered themselves 
injured by iL In split of the fact that he claimed that the empire 
meant peace, Napoleon III involved his country' in a series of futile 
wars. In 1851, ai the defender of Christianity, he joined uiih Great 
Britain* Sardinia, and Tiirkcy hi the Crimean War against Russia- 
The Slavic empire ivas defcau^d* but ii cost France the lives of 75,0<JI> 
Sfjldiers and some $400,000,000, About ihc only reward Napoletm tit 
obtained for hb couttiry was the honor of having the peace con¬ 
ference held in Parisn In !85y die Emperor very ffxilishly entered 
iuio 3 w^ar with Austria on behalf of the ImUans, and then suddenly 
and prematurely withdrew, thus iiiturring the emnity of Jiis ally* 
Severn I years later he engaged in hi$ most ridiculous adveniitre— 
the conquest of Mexico. TIiLj invasion iv.is a*i auempt lo establish 
in Mexico a Frcndi-spoimrred empire which should keep iii rheik 
the United States, iiphotd the moniirchiml pTtiiciplei and die 
fiaine time secure economre advantages for Pm nee, The prospective 
ihrone <if this protdge empire was offered to and accepted by the 
Archduke Maxinuliau, hnother of the Austrian Emperor* Francis 
Joseph. Inasmuch as the w^hote cnterpilge was a violatiori of the Mou- 
Doctrine, the United States, on the con elusion of the American 
Civil War. ordered Napoleon to witlidniiv his forces, on pain of 
war. He complied with this request, but Nfaximilian, wdio insisied 
on continuing die futile enterprise, was capujre<l and shot by Mexi¬ 
can rebels in ISri?. 

This Mexican fiasco greatly tveakened ihe position of Louis Najxj- 
leon* French capita lists were angered at die useless expense nl this 
undertaking; Catholics w^erc disappointed at its failure: and work¬ 
ingmen svtTc incensed m die loss of life aod higli taxes- The enter* 
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prise left Mends and foes alike Jilted with profouiKl suspicion as lo 
his motives. “For hr would liestroy iJie effects of a ^eiiiiine altruism 
cidier by sudden abandonment of a hali-hcaitcd pursuit of the goat, 
or ttill more by a tendency to 'present a little bill,* to tieiiiLmd a little 
reward, a fM>ufl>oite for France.*' .Altliougb he was a professed otpo- 
neni of nationalisnt. on several vital occasions he opposed it in Ger¬ 
many and in Italy. 

It is true that during the first pan of his reign the Emjicror's 
numerous aettvUtos, his grand promises, and Ids ilUistrious name en¬ 
hanced his international reputation, ITis prestige was so liigh that 
Bismarck, about i860, obsen'ed ironically: "The world places to his 
account everything that happens, and if it rains in Central .-Viia at an 
unseasonable inonient, chooses to auribute it to ihe malevolent 
machinations of the Emperor." But die 'sixties were marker! by the 
steady decline of Napoleon's reputation. His failures to intervene in 
the Polish revolution of 1863, in the Danish'Germaiuc ivar over the 
proi'inces of Schleswig-!-lolstcin, and in the Seven Weeks' NVar Ijc- 
tween Austria and Prussia (I8t>f>) had tieiied his pretensions to tieing 
the arbiter of Europe. This absiirtence undermined liii! interuaiional 
prestige. The \fcxican disaster of 1867 seemed to l>e the linal blow- 

Aroused by Ulc butet oitirism of Ids pnlii ics, Napoleon Ifl tried 
to win the supjxirt of the masses by Lilieralizing the eTiipirc. In the 
'sixties be increased the [xjwcr of the legislative hotly; in 1861 the 
budget was sooted and rliscussed in sections in the assembly; anti in 
1867 the imperial atldri^s was abandoned and deputies sverc given 
the riglu to question ministers who might be delegated by the em¬ 
peror to take pari in the discussions of the Assembly. Lastly, hi 1869 
the Icgi.s1a[itre was given the potver to iiittbie la tvs; ministers were 
made responsible to die chanibcr; and a parliamentary moiiartliy of 
the TMiisli type was established. U|X)n the acceptance by the people 
of this new constitutional refoTui in another plebiscite, the etnperor 
declared: "Mure than ever, we may face the future witliout fear." 
The people, however, confronted by high taxes and conscious of an 
inglorious foreign policy, were not so optimistic. De spite Napoleon's 
liberal reforms, they continued to denounce his regime. Whereas die 
gi^test writers of the time. Thiers, Louis Blanc. George Sand, and 
Victor Hugo had been criticiriug the emperor from their various 
places of exile, notw the press took advantage of the abolition of re¬ 
strictions to carry ou the attacks at home. 

The (iual blunder, which resulted in the overthrow of Napo¬ 
leon III, ruse outof hisGennaii policy. Apprenily hlJnd to Pmssia's 
inilUary power and to Bismarck’s plan to unify Gentiajiy, die French 
emperor adopted a fiolicy of neutrality during die Austro-Priissiati 
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War of 1866.* Nfuch to Ins surprise, Prussia, by is*inning a short but 
(iwislvc vicior>' over Austria, ivas abk to cieato a North Geruian 
Clonfwieration iriiJi her HolienTollcm ruler as its head. The emperor 
now realized that Franee faced a powerful rival across the Rhine, 
Anticipatitig a war with this aggressive ncigliW, Louis Napoleon 
ordered tin- reorpiiitatioii of the Prencli attny and searched for 
allies in die toming struggle. But Russia, resentful of the hostility 
Crimean War; Austria, of Napoleon's aid to Sar* 
dinia iit 1859; Italy, of his desertion of 1859; Great Britain, of the 
Kiuperor's desire to alisorb Belgium; ami the Uni ted States, of his 
violation of the Monioe Doctrine—all refused to support him. Un¬ 
able to obtain allies. Napoleon III attemptcti at this tinie to fore¬ 
stall a crisis until londitioiu should In: favorable to him. Develop- 
inejits ap[iarciii}y EuTyoiid his control finally led to a war between 
France and Prussia,* 

^ckiiig capable leaders and an elTicienc army, die French were 
quickly nnt! easily defeated. On September 2, 1870, Napoleon HI 
stirrendcred himself and &f>,000 men at Sedan. The Second Empire, 
iiitheno upheld by tniUiary force, now crumbled to the ground. 

Despite his ivcakncsses and numerous mistakes, Napoleon III, dur¬ 
ing his twenry odd yean of rule, did display a certain kind of ability. 

Possessing an unusual imaginaiion. he saw the possibUitie* of die 
Sucj: and Panama canals, and favored their rjonstniciion. Louis Napo¬ 
leon also bad a sincere respect for the principle of national ism. and 
a sense of internalional responsibility hIihIi unfortunately waa 
marred by a lliiir for nieddltiig in other people’s affairs. Believing, 
sincerely, that he represented the will of the people as expressed in 
niimeious plebbcites, the emperor came out in favor of congrtases to 
settle inTe mat ional disputes. Lin fortunately hts confusion of prin¬ 
ciple and practice. Iiis mixture of idealism and profit-seeking brouglu 
jieiiher the success of realistic diplomai^. nor the compensaiioii of 
|xjlitjcaj altruism. In the end, his policies led lo isolation and to 
defeat. 

Strangely enough, the overthrow of NajxrTeon HI, the professed Catmt Cower 
ciiampinu of suppressetl nationalities, coincided with the triumph of 
tiaLionalisiu in Italy ami in Germany. t.argely responsible for the uni- 
firation of lialy was Count Cavour |'18t(^I86I). a rcaJisiic expo¬ 
nent of tmiirgeob capitalism and Italian nationalism. Bom in Pied- 
niont, Cavour imbibed the liberal ideas of his age; he became a 
staunch advocate of the oomtitutional form of gos'emment and a 
bitier foe of abwlutisiti, dcrkalistti, and socialism. The British mon- 

‘S«pp, 238-229. 

* .See |iy. 230-235. 
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archy was bis ideal—a king v/iih po«?ers Hmited by a cunstitution, and 
a legislature Tepresetuing ilic people and tlieir ecotmmit inicreSLi. In 
his new'spa|H‘r, // JifiSDfgj/ijrFjio, he urged ihc inixlerni^atlon of 
rtedmoni tliroitgb the establishmerit of agriculuiral oirganji^ations. 
mechanics' tnsiituK^, industrial sudetics, and banks, as aids to capi- 
liilists and laborers. Becoming prime minister of S-iTdinia in IS&l, 
Qis'our prepared the way for the imification of Italy, With remark¬ 
able foresight he stw the problems that had to be solved in order to 
tliat cgimiry, To do this he decided to modernise Piedmoni, 
lo obtain the cooperation of ail Italian stales, and to cstjjcl Austria 
from Italy by means of foreign aid, "Piedmont," he rcniai kcd. "gath¬ 
ering to iticlf all tJic living forces of Italy, will soon lie In a positiuti 
to lead oiir mother country' to the iiighev destinies to which she ts 
calJctL" But he admitted that Italy was incapalde of freemg herself 
of foreign domination; she must obtain outside help in her cru¬ 
sade to gain national unity. 

With the aid of the bourgeoisie and the liberal king, Cavtnir set 
out to modcniixe Piedmont. A patitanientary govern men t was estalt- 
lislied; monasteries were dissolved; a nxxleni linancial sy'stein was 
imudkd; cuircncy, agricuilure, and industry svere eticourageil; and 
the army, arsenals, and fortresses were improved, Witlioiit these effi¬ 
cient rcftJitiis svhicfi lUtCfl Piedmont for effective Jeaderslilp, the 
union of Italy probably would have been deferred intlerinitely. Hav¬ 
ing preparetl Piedmont for her important role, he set out to wiri tlie 
supfmrl of ail Italian suites and leaders. Gari1>a1<li, Mar/ini, and otJter 
patriots were won to the cause of unity and consiituitonal govern- 
tnent, llu&tnessinen, intellectuals, and anii<leric:a1s cverywlicre prom¬ 
ised tlicir aid. Mtscellaneous secret orgauixathms, particularly the 
Young ItJdv Society, helped to enlist popular sup]mrt for Cavoiir's 
program in liir vnrioos Sown and country districts, 

favour posscssL-d ntii only a keen appreciation of the obstacles in 
the way of Italian iJiiiiy but also a kiiowU-dge of the practical means 
by which they might lie overtome- RealLung, fw exjimple, that Italy 
alone could not drive out tlie Austrians, he resolved to obtain the 
help of a foreign state by making the grievances of Italy an Interna- 
tional tpiHtion. For that reason he sponsored an active propaganda 
of the Italian cause Throughoiu western Europe, lie also brought 
about the part let pit ion of Sardinia in die Crimean War on the 
Atiglo-Frendi side. Over rs.OOO troops were sent to fight with die 
allied forces In tills sirngglc to check the adv'ance of die Russians in 
die Near East- -\t the jieacc congress which followed die allied vic- 
toi-y, Cavour, despite Austrian upjiosition, recemd a place in die 
session and olitained dicreby the oppirtunity of attracting European 
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attenuon lo ihtr Italian cauic. Ai* a result of Gtvour's tle^cr present 
ration of Llit; Italian case* Liurd Clarciition, the British rcpresenm-^ 
tivci u'aa frankly sympatf^cijc: Napoleon [I1 impressed. The 
Italian c|iiestian Jiaci Ih^coiiic a matter oF mtcniationall conrciTip 

N'iipi>Ieiin It I sincere sympthies for rrjjrcsscd nations, r^mt 

Like his famous uncle lie iavortd the expulsion of die Austriatis fram 
Italy :jntl tliii cstablislnncn! of an independent, but weak, Italian 
cotifederation in the north. At first, however, he seemed unwilling 
trp rfs^uiiie an active role in the move to mute It 4 rly. He knew that 
such mit action woiitd bring upon him the hosiility of the CaihoIJcs 
w Jto I eared the aljoliti on of die tejnporal pot vers of the Pope a 
result of Italian unity. Despite this opposition Napoleon 111 in 18,^8 
finally decided to lidp the Italians expel tlie .\iistrians. This de¬ 
cision was partly die rrsiih of m iimuctcssful iittempt on (iis life by 
a Ma^^dnhni faTiadc, named f^riini. Displaying remarkable inag- 
Mininiity, t.ciuis Na]x>leon <ierived fmin die intidetu its true lesson, 
lie fiecided that ('>rsjhi stated the truth when from his pris^jn lie 
begged the emfieior to take uj> die Italhui catisv. “So long as Italy is 
ni>t independent, the iTariquiiiiy of Eiiropep no less than of your 
Majesty, ts a mere chimera. » * . Ddiver niy coimtry .and the bless¬ 
ings of iwemyTive million etli/ens will follow' you in posterity^' At 
a ineeimg }idd in 1858^ Cavtmr atui the Emperor arrived at 
an agreement. Ivtmis Najwnleon was to help drive the Austriam out 
of lE,dv, lint with die imderstancllng that a centralizevl Italian state 
shimhi TKii be created. The north tvas to be combined into a single 
kingdom, that of Sardinia under Victor Fntmanue! II, butt die mt 
tif thepelunfilila—consisting of the central duiihies, the Papal Statesi 
and the kingdoai] of ihc fWo Sicilies—^vas to he iinttctl in a coitfeil- 
eiaiion under the Pope* lluis the Italians were to be frccii of .‘\tej- 
rrian dominance, but dii't^ionaUi^m was to be perpetuated. In return 
For her nidi France, atcortUiig lo the agree mem, iva^ to receive Nice 
and Savoy, Fun her, ii was arrangetl that a mcnilicr of the Napo- 
lecmic lairiily to marry Victtir I^iiianucEs daughter. As a Finn! 
ctinilitkni Lnitb Napolenii sEijmhited iliat Austria niim I>c tfuidc to 
ap|>r4r the aggtcsAcrr in the anth i[iaied war* 

On Jmtuary I, I85f), tbc French Empetor informed the Austrian 
amliassddnr that he deplored the unfriendly |■ciat^ous bciw^een France 
and .Austria, A few days later Victor Emmanuel, in an address l)efore 
tlie Sardinian Parliament, piockiinied: “We are not insensible to 
the cry of pain wlitch nrist'S to u^ from uianv paru of Italy,^* Fol- 
hnring this sfieecli the governniriii printer ol France piibliilied a 
p;inip]i lL-t setting forth the ilnctrine of national it v and pointedly 
iuggcstiiig iu applkuttoii to Cieonatiy ai well its to Italy, Tlieiu snib 
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denly Austria, xcho had hitiicrto i^oa'd cvety provotaiion. sent an 
uiiimatuin to Sardinia, ordering titai nation tu dUami vvithin dirtx 
days, Cavour tptkkly rc}ttjictl this detitand: tlicieupon Austrian 
troops, in April, iH59, ttivad«i PiednioJtt, and. on the following day. 
France declared w.aron Austria. "The die is cast," cried Catxiur, "and 
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ve liflve niade Jibtory..Tlie next P.-irliament," he told tlic people of 

PicthiKtlu, "wilt in- that of the kingdcim ot Italy," 
nar of ntfi f>i about two months the French and Sardinian forces expelled tlic 
Austrians Irom I j^mhanly and seemed on the ptim of driving tliein 
outol Italy, At this /uncnire. Nafjoleon IT! decided to withdr.^w from 
the war. He had engagixl in the struggle to tvin the Austrian prov- 
iiices for Piedmont and loset upau Italian ConfedeTarton under his 
paiionage. but lie had mi inieiitiou of erecting on the Hanit of France 
a vigorous anti powerful Italian state. Another reason for this un- 
usual move was the possShiliiy that Pnissia might enter the war on 
the side of Austria ,aiid attack Froni ncross the Rhine. ThcTeforc, 
hastily and without the knoivledge of Cavour, the emperor arranged 
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the armistice of Villafranca wlih Austria on July Sth, By the terms 
of this sciilemcnr* winch were biet embodied in the Peace of 2urids. 
Mice and Savoy were aligned to Francer Lombardy was to be reded 
lo Victor Emmanuel; and Venetia tras to be reuined by Austria. ITie 
rulers of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany ^vere to be restored to tlieir 
rapeedve counirtcs. and the Pope was lo be oigcd to adopt certain 
reforms. This settlement, falling far sliort of complete unity, aroused 
deep resentmejit id Italy. Cavoor. in a lit of passion, be^ed \1ctor 
EmmaiHiel to reject the peace aiitL trheii ihc latter tefusetL resigned. 
"'Modung can tome out of [his peace/* be mourned. ’'I will turn con¬ 
spirator ami revolutionary, but this treaty shall not be carried oul" 

Cavour soon ilUcovcreil that hh plans for Italian unity had not 
beeti CDtirely ruined- in central Italy the people refused to restore 
their rulers and toted for anne^^ihnr Sardinia. Enconniuetl by 
tins action, Qivour returned to office (IS&O) and succeeded in nego- 
tlaciiig an arrangement iviLh Louis Napoleon ivherebv the people 
in the smaJl states in central Italy signiUcd their desire of joining 
PLedmom, and the inhabitants of Savoy aiid Nice cast lialUm (witli 
commendable but slightly suspiclatis unanimity) for an negation to 
France* By .4pril. IS&O, Victor ILiimmiiiici was ting of all iiurtlxent 
and central Italy save \^enecia and the Papal States. 

The next advance in the direction of Ira Han unity Ic^t by one 
of IiaJys greatest patriots—Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-1882). In 
iSriO. he an opportunity to promote Italian union under the 
House of Savoy. Opposed to the cruel and tJieiftcient rule ot tlietr 
Bourbon kitigT the people of SicQy begged Garibaldi to lead them 
in an uprising. He decided to do so. Cavour also was asked to back 
the movemeut. but» realizing chat his ernooumgement qf a res'O- 
lution in a neighboring state might be intetpreicd by tlie great pow¬ 
ers os a breach of tiitertiational law. he adopted a policy of strict neii^ 
traliiy, Nevmhdess^ he allotved Gariliiild: to raise and equip in 
Cienoa an expeditionary force of two thousand Red Shirts and or¬ 
dered die Sardinian fleet to keep between Garibaldi's ships and its 
pcitcniial foe^ die Neapolitan fleet. 

On Mav 10. Garibaldi and bis follow'ers. wearing their famous 
red woolen shins iv]licit be tiad given them, landed ai Marsala. 
Sicihv Within a Fortnight tiiey bad defeated a Neapolitan army and 
fiad tstabibhed their leader as dictator of Sicily^ Encouraged b^ this 
success^ Garibaldi now decided to cross to the mairibnd and help 
the people of Naples gel tid of the fhntrlwn king. Ihnh ictor Em- 
manucl and Napoleon IIL fearing international com pi id i tom. op- 
leased tills project- The Italian ruler ordered Garibaldi not to pass 
the Straits of Messina, and Napoleon 111 projxfsed that tile Straits 
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slujtild l>e occupied by an AngVFreiich squadron so as to confine 
Garibaldi to Sidly^ England, however^ deliriitely friendly to Uie 
Imltan cau^,^ refused to concur in the Fremii plan. Despite iht dJplo- 
maiic cDmmotion he icas arousingi. Garibaldi invaded southern Italyi 
ovcrthreiv the Bourlxni regime^ and j>rotIiiimcd himself dicEaior of 
that regionn His anuiring victories were received with mingled lech 
ings by tlie [patriots of nortliem Italy. Aldiougii he vvekomed the 
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overthrow of tEie Bourbon kingrlomi Ckavour Fearefi that r)ie extension 
of CarilMtdi's sphere of activity to Rome tnigtii precipitate ttie inter¬ 
vention of Aiuiria and France. Tfien tlic emire cause of Italian iitiitj^ 
ivoulit be eiolangfred. Further, CUivotir snspfsctcd Garibaldj of rc- 
puhlimn teaitings and ihetefore distrusted the patriot's profession 
of loyalty to Victor fjnmaniieL Claiming that “Italy niiist lie saved 
from foreigners, evil principles, and madmen," tJie ItalLm statesman 
fitially decided to act. To torestall Garibaldi's conquest of Rome, 
Victor Emmanuel otrlercd Ills troops to invade the Papa! States. Hav¬ 
ing done tills, Victor Emmanuel, at the head of his troops, advanced 
toward Naples. C^ibakli met the king and. instead of opposing the 
royal will, ordered liia iroops to join tlic king's army, thus eriahling 
the Sardinian ruler to complete the conquest of the Bourbon king¬ 
dom, On November 9, Vtctor Emmaiiucrs aovereiisniy was formally 
extended oyer Naples and Sicily, In the following February, a na¬ 
tional parliament, representing over 22.DUO,000 people, met ai 
Turin and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of Italy “by grace of 
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God and ihc will of the pwplc," Four montJis later (June f». 1861 1 . 
Cavoiir, having lived lunp enough lo wiiiiess the coiujileiion of iJie 
major jiari of his program foi: ttaliaii unity, died of exhaiisdoTi. 

Five yt^s after tlie death of this able staiesinam another step in 
tJxe iiiuticatioti of Italy tvas taken. Joiuing forces with rnissia in a 
war itpoi) Amiria, the Italiaiii, though defeated in their orvn theater 
of lirutiliiics, ivcTf able to proht as a rcuili of the great Prussian vie- 
liny at Sadoxva. Aitotiding to the peace terms exatied from Austria 
by Prussia's great statestnan. Bismarck»the people of Venetia were 
allow'ed to hold a jxipular election to determine tvltcdier or not tiley 
wanted to join Italy. 7 his plebiscite resulred in a tremendous vote 
in favor of union n-itli Italy, and thereupon the province xvas added 
to tile territory ruled liv I'irtrit Enitnanuek 

TJie hi.st step in the unificaijon of Italy—prior to the outbreak of 
\\'orld War I —wsa taken in 1870. At this time a conflict betw'cen 
France and tiir German aiate* resulted in the wiihtlravs’al by Ijiuis 
Napdcoti of the tosiips wliidi he had stationed in Rome in order 
(n proiett the soveieigiity of the Pope. Immediutely ilic soldiers of 
Victor Kmmannel occupied die Fternal City mid the Roman cltt/ens 
voted for uiiitni wiih the Italian monarcliy. Despite threats of eit- 
cominin lies lion against the invaders and fervent appeals tor help 
from true Catliolies, the Pope was deprived of the lempsral pnver 
ii'hicii lu' had exercised for over a ihnusand years. Victor Emmanuel 
and hii priiaineiit now moved to Rome, xvlitch henceforth became 
the capital of thr Italian constituliotial monanhy. In m attempt to 
niollify the Pope, the Ualum Parliatneni passeti 3 nuiiiUer of laws 
guaninteeing to Mis [ toliiiess the Imnun and immunities of a seimlar 
ruler, the powesgion of the Vatican and fjitenin palaces, a large in¬ 
come, and aiitlioriiy aitd beeclom in the government of the C'burcb. 
Cut Pius IX. biitcriy opposed rt> the anticlerical policy of the Italian 
govcmmciu, refused to acjcept this settlement. Ptctlkiing the dowTi- 
fall of the Iialiati kingdom he withdrew to the Vatican in a voluntary 
imprisonment from ivltich iicitlicr he nor his successors emerged for 
nearly sixty vrars. 

While Pope Pins was prophesying the inevitable doom of Italian 
imin, Otto von Bismarck was opening a nen- era in the bistorv of 
|>oih Prussia and the Germanies. TIus reactionary Junker, who had 
listinguished himself as a bitter ami demoerit at the Frankfurt Diet 
between 1851 and 1858. and who had pained \iiluah1e experience as 
a diplomat at the Russian and French courts, received his great op- 
riortunitv to serve Ids beloved Prussia in ttlRj;- At tliat time King 
Williiiiii 1 (iafd-l8Rfl) oI Prussia uai engaged in a htuer struggle 
with his tJtndtag. nesirons t>f advancing the influence of Prussia in 
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German afbirs, he haid urged ihr reurigaiiiz^iion and ^rengthening 
of Uic Prmsian army, A powerful liberal and aniimiliury group in 
live Landing, however, refused to graiii the inin'casr of cxpendiriirc 
necessary to carry out die miHtan' progr^iin' instead, these {lolilirtaus, 
more interested in liberal reforms, asked the king to reduce military 
service, to establish trial by jury, to reconstruct the tip|>er house, to 
promote secular education, and to establish ministerial responsibil¬ 
ity. These reqiiesis tverc lejected by the angry king. Dominating tlie 
situation, lie quickly diiisolvc'd parliament, forced his ministers lo 
tesign, and raised new regiments wUhotu parliaTuetitary sanetJun, 

Gonfroiited by an angry parliament, die desperate king in 1S62 
adopted the suggestion of his Minister of War. General sou R.<Hin, 
that he make Bismarck his ^tinister President and give the latter 
full potirct lo represent the royal ratise, Acce]rting die appointment, 
Btsiuarck said: ”] will jierisJi with the king rather chan forsake Your 
Majesty in the contest with parliamentary government." Bismarck 
soon proved that he was the ideal man for ilie job. Tliorouglily 
Prussian, he w'as devoted to die cause of divine-right absolutism 
which he considered noi *)nly just but indispensabte for Prussia. 
As a result of ten years of diplomatic cKpericucc he had reached the 
cnncliisiuti tliat Austria was the chief obstacle to German union and 
liiat only hy excluding her could a united state be established. 
Therefore, in atvepiing his new appointment he set out nor only 
to comliai parliamentary govemnicut* but also to make Prussia the 
leader in a move to unify Germany. “Germany." lie said, “is not 
looting lo Prussia’s liberalism but to her power. . . * Prussia must 
keep Its forces together, its tioumiaries are not those of a sound state. 
The great questions of the day w-ill not lie decided l»y spewhes and 
majority resolutions (that was the bhintler of 1848 and 18451) but 
by blsjod and inm.” In the biiicr coiistitudonal struggle which en¬ 
sued, the Prussian liberals fought w4ih greater anlor than ever be¬ 
fore, But diey were engaged in a futile battle. Disregarding their 
ojsposition, Biamarck raised taxes without a budget and muziled 
tJie )ir^. He was alisoluicly confideni that constmciivc achieve¬ 
ments in the fmure would jiistih' his autocratic policies. '‘\Yc give 
Herr Bismarck one year." said a member of the opposition tn 18GS. 
AcUi.itIy, the Prussian statesman retained his posi for nearly tlirce 
decades. 

4\Tii}e Bismarck was rc-ntablulting royal supremacy in Pnisia. he 
was also developing his siJiemc to bring alwut German union under 
Prussian leadership. In 186S he induced the reluctant King Wil¬ 
liam 1 of Prussia to retusc an invitation of tJie .Austrian emperor to 
attend a Congress of German princes to discuss a proposal for Cer- 
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man Fccomtnittion. Thus IVismarck kepj Prusfua oui of a po&^ible 
tfntanglemcnc vt^liich migiit Jiave placed chat state in a politic^ ^tmil 
jackets To pbcnitc RtiA&hi, he refused to liack the Pules in tlieir revolt 
against tlie ovcrlordship of die czar. Despite bitter liberal opposition 
he signed a miliiar)rcamciition with the Sl PettrnibiiTg government^ 
in which he promised to prc\ent Polish insurrcrctiojiaiy activities in 
Prujisia. By supporting Russia in die Polish affair. Bismarck obtained 
the frieridsliip of tliai country—fricudshiji uhich tnabJed him to 
count on the ncutniHty of ihc czar when he eiig~<^gcd in wars later on 
HitJi Austria and France. 

Mstjrcd £d Russian l>enevoIeiicc and tii pii^ession of the l>ai 
trained aiiiiy in die ttforUln Bismafck^ by I8fi4* wiis ready to take the Wotitfipi atfmr 
Cmi step in Ids plan ip attain Gertnaii unity, ft !^i happened thai a 
series of events gave him hrs much coveted opportunity. In 1863, 

Cihtisdaii IX* King of Denmark, inftiicnced by ardent iiationalisis, 
proclaimed a eons tit udon tvhicfi provided for the atin elation of 
Schlcswigt a province adjacent to Denmark n'hicli was in hah tied by 
Gemiiius as well as by Danes. Prior to Uiis action Schleswig and axj' 
oilier proviucct liwlstciji region in which the fjerinan element 
preilondnatcd), liatl been imperfectly aiiaclic<l to die Danisli cruwn^ 

In the btc *fciTti(^ the rdgning king of l>cnmark* Fmlmck VII, 
had issued a consiitutton for all his domttitoiis, incJtidtng tfic tivo 
duchies. Immetliately the German elements in these regions engaged 
in a revolt, claiming that the king was trying m "‘Dauisc" them* This 
(Tisis was settled by the Great Powers in a congress at liOndon 
[1852). Opposed to Prussian attempts to obtain iiidepeiidcnce for 
thcdiuliics, the Other Kiiro|Mfriri states succeeded in reaching a settle¬ 
ment whcrefjy the quo was to be preserved. 

In March, 1863* Fretkrick \'ll. however, disrupted thii agreement 
w^heii he anmiuTiced the incarporation of the duchies witJi the Danish 
kingEfoin. Cfiristhtn IX. wlio succettled him« cuiifirined die actions 
of his prctletessorp and aitcnJier rrisis -irnse. Frederick* Duke nf Au¬ 
gust eniirrg. an unsucccssfid rival lo the Danish throne, now placed 
JiimscJf at the head of an anti-Danish grcjiiji in tiie duchies. Tfic 
Germanic Diet also intervened in behalf of the provinces. Encour* 
agefi by this suj>{>ort^ 5i;lilestcig»]rIoistoin thereupon declared Uicir 
independence under Fretterick of Augustenherg, At dus point Bis¬ 
marck entered into the situation. He ojjpised both die intorpora- 
tlon nf i!ir iwo pmvjiices by Deuinark and their admis^ton as in* 
dependem statei into the Cennan Confederation. Coiiurinplating 
their annexation by Prussia he jitrrsnailrd Anstrijt to champion die 
cause of the duchies and to agree ui a jf>iiti interveiuiori and settle¬ 
ment of the prqbJcm* Austria joined Prussia, and an ultimatum was 
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scni to Clop£nh3gf*n demanding tliat Denmark rritmiiicc tlic iiuxir- 
jioratiun of Schleswig witlioiit delay. Christian IX. refused tej yield, 
and die German farces in ltf$4 iiiviu)ed Holstein. After a tfitce 
months' campaign in whid> DtMimark was overrun, peace was signed. 
Acooidiitg to ific teirtis of iliis seiUejiicnt Deiiiruirk suTTendcicd 
the provinces to Prussia and Austria and promised to rccogniac any 
disposition tiiat they might make ol diem. 

I'lotilile now arose ovct the divlsioit of the s|) 0 ]ls. At first ti was 
agreed that Austria adminUter Holstein, and Prussia control Schics- 
tvig. Hut Bismarck was iinwiJiing to maintain this arrutigemenL 
Acirnsiiig Austria of favoritig die formation of a single state out of 
the iwo (iudiifii, fie nisliwl an army Into Holstein, ilins t iolitcing the 
agreement tvhich gave the icgion to Austiia. Meanwhile tfie Diet 
of ihc German Confetlcration voted to uphold .Austria's claims to 
Holstein, Tliereujjon Prussia promptly witlidretv fro in the Coiiled- 
craiiori and Austria jiiitncdialcly demanded the iiiohLIIzatioii of the 
Confederation's mlliUiry fortes. On June 18, l8G(i, Prussia found 
herself at war with Austria and other German si,itcit, 

Bismarck was prepared for this contest. He had arranged an al¬ 
liance widt Italy wherchy Venciia was lo be luinded over to her in 
die event ol the defeat of .Austria. Ixiuis Najxileon at a meeting tvith 
Bismarck at Binrrit/ (JSfift) hxod intimated that in the event of a 
war between Austria and Prussia, rrance would remain ncntml. 
Finally. Russia could be counted upon to he frktidly to her conserve.., 
five neighbor. Prussia. On the other hand, Austria, reaping the bit¬ 
ter fruit of incompetent diplomacy, found herself with no allies, save 
some ot tfic lt!m*r German states.. 

Tlic Seven AVeeks’ War resulted tn a quick, inexpensive, anrS com¬ 
plete triumph for Prussia. Superior training, modern equipment 
sudi as the needle gun (a new type of breech-loading riHe), the tele¬ 
graph, and the railroad, idgethtr with die able generalship ol von 
Mulike, enabled the Prussian army to tnish tlie Austrian forces in 
the battle of S.adowa f fiily 3, ISfifi). This battle, despite llalian de¬ 
feats, decided the war. Fearing possible foreign imervcniion and also 
the dangerof a growing cholera epidemic, Btsitiatt k insistetl on pcare. 
Despite the opposiiiuu of die Prussian King .and his generals, he also 
demanded a lenient settlement—one which would not moriallv 
wound Ausiria and would, on the other hand, pave the wav for a 
Fecomiliaiioii Liter on. By the Freaty of Prague (August 23, IBfiBl. 
Austria paid A very siiull tudemnity, ceded hci rights in Schlcswig- 
Holsteiu lo Prussia, acquiesced in the ciissoliiijon ol the fiernian 
Confederation, withdrew liom German alfam. and agreed to permit 
Prussia to organize another confctlcTaitoii north of the river Main. 
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In aitditimi to tJitstf crmocssions. Aiiijtia, l>y the Treaty of Vienna 
^Oaohri U. 18rt(i) pernittted Vciictia ui join Italy,’ Tiiese settle- 
ineiits constittited one of the niastei' strokes in Ilisiiiaickian diplo¬ 
macy. The comtnanding position, trliich AiistrU had held Lirider 
Mcttemicli in Ck-iitrid Curojie. now pssed to Prussia, 

After Sadowa, Austria, despite deep humitiatioii and ardent deter- 
mJiiaiion to ri^iii Jiet position of supremacy in the Germanics, M’as 
forced to postpone foreign designs and to cancetiirate upon ituental 
affairs, With ihestifipi'essiuti of iJie revolutionary niovemeiits of 1S4S 
tile Hahshuig gtryeiTiment had endeavored to maintain the status 
qua by a dktaiotshJp. tint (iiis policry proved a failure and, after the 
disastrous wars of lS5il and 18li6, u,ts ahaiidinied, TbeiicefonJi. titc 
government tried to introduce iibeod reforms and to cimciliate the 
iiumerous discontented group. U soon discoverefl, however, that it 
could not satisfy the rarious elements. There were die Geiman- 
speaking liberals tvtio atlvocatcd a single parlianiCTuary consutution 
fur the tv hole empire: there 'ivas a federalist group which lavoret! a 
federation and autonomy—i.e., autntiomy for all ilic nationalities of 
the empire, romhined witli a centnil govenurtent; and finally, there 
was die dualist group ivhicli desired complete eqiialitv Irctwecu 
Austria and Hungary witJiout coiishleriiiioit of the rights of othev 
nationalists. The Icaricr of tliis faetton in Hiiiigan' was Francis Dibit 
who now opposed the plan of Kossuth, the eM-president of the Magyar 
republic, to achieve complete independence for Hungary. 

Despite Utese differences, the Habsburg government attempted tc> 
strengthen its position at home hv rciising the constitution of the 
Austrian dominintis. Realising that tiie Magyars were too powerful 
to l)e igitored, a rtNargatiiKiiion of the empire was arranged by Count 
Bensi, of Austria, -and D^ik. According to die terms of tlie.^wJgfrrVA 
or "comjrromise** which diey arranged, Austria .iiid I Eimgtir> were to 
have tlieii- own mlers, their mvn gvucrnnieiits and ad mini stmt ions. 
They were to he united dynasticaMy—the Hahsburg emperor of Aus¬ 
tria was to be I’pjo /rtrfo King of Hungary-: and 11 tree common min¬ 
istries (for foreigu alTairs. finances, and the army) were lo unite the 
two suites. Fiirllier. the budget of die joitit ministries and matters in 
dispute were to he aspred ujxin liv two dcTegations seicctcil by the 
Austrian and Hiitigitrian parliament*. 

This Austro-Hungarian alliance led loan important change in the 
foreign policy of the [■ratishiirgs, Ksjwlled frcmi Germany, the Atis- 
trian dynasty turned evenlualty to the llalkatTs for foinjwiisatiori. An 
expansion of interests there, esfrfcially the assumption of military 
control over Bosnia-HcrKt'go\ina in 1378. largely inhabited by Slavs, 

’ See f>. 225. 
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oiiJy scn,'«l to increaM: Uie unrest among the various Siavic groups in 
the Duat MtJiiarchy, "Take care of your barbarians, and we will take 
rare of oun," said the Austrian minisEcr, Beiist. to tJie .\fiigyar leader. 
Count Andidssy, Bin the 'barbarians" tihe Slaw) conUJ not be sup. 
pres^d so easily, Eiicoiirased by tlieir bmtJier Slavs in the Balkans 
and ID Russia, they persisted ut their agiuniotu for auionomy and in¬ 
dependence, 

^^hile iJie Austrians and Magyars W'cre trying to maintaLn their 
ascendancy in the Dual Monarchy, the Prussians ivcie endcaioring to 
dominate formed Xonfi German Ckinfedemtion. Lstab- 

hshet] m ISG, by Bismarck, this German Bund [losscsscd a federal 
^ivennneiii «i whicli no attempt was made to introduce consrtiu- 
uonal equality among the twenty'-two member states. The King of 
Prussia Wits made herediuuy president with power to select tlic fed 
et;d chancdlur. A legisbiure comprised two lioiises; die Pedemt 
CoiifjctI (Bun.lgsrat ), reprcscimng tlie sovereign princes of iJie t ari- 
on* Stans imd doinirtatcd by tlie large Prussian delegation and tints 
by the Prussian King, and the Reichna^ Utile more dian a deltaiing 
society, elected by- uinvetsaJ manhood suffrage. Actnallv, this nciv 
comututum extendi^ the Prussian system of govenimeiu over most 
of \t)Tili Gcnnany. 

Bistmirck re.diz^ in 18(57 that until he intorpomicd the southern 
smtes—Bavaria, Wvsrttemberg. Raden, and the two Hesse I3uchiei^ 
in hts tmton. JAnman miity uotild remain iiimmplete. Ai the request 
of .\afwleon HI he liad acijuiesced in tlieir independence, but at the 
same tmie he Itad condiidtd military and ecofiomic conveiuions with 
tiicm w'liereby diey agreed tii give Pmissia military support in the 
event of war. and to enter the Zotiverein. The iticU«ion „f ii,„c 
in the German union, liotrevcr, was Bismarc k's chief aim. A Franrev 
Oemun crisis in 1870 provided the solution. German unity was to be 
mmpleied as a result of q war Utwceti the German slates and their 
biller enemy, France. But it was diflkuli for eitlier side to stir up 
hostility. When war appeared iinniiiiciit, Bismarck siirreeded in 
arousing uufrieiuljy semiWui tinoughout Germany, espeeialjy in 
the southern status, by pulilishitig p.c>[K«aIs of Napoleon III Jac¬ 
quire Luxemhurg. Relginm. and Rhineland territory. Determined to 
oppose tlie t^fxmsiou of the North German Confeiieraiioti. Uuis 
Napol^n helpeci to accentuate and-Cerman feeling in France. 
paper editor. fKihticnim. and educators on Ixnh sides surceeded in 
greatly stimulating miiiunt patriotism among the people. Mean- 
whde. France searched ramlv for allies: anti Pnmia. coiLent iZ 
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A slight improvcmeiit in reliitianA hetweicii France and Pnissi:i 
came to an end in IS70 when the iiuesiJQii of a canduiate for tlie 
Spanish tlironc became scricus. After variotis refnsaU by minor Firro- 
|>can princes, the position, v'^cated by Queen Isabel I a^ was nffere^j 
w Prince Leo[?ok! oi Hnheii^ollern^igTiiaringen, of the CatImUc 
branch of the l iohcnstollerii family. FraJice, hearing of this offer, 
became angry and regarded, it as an attempt to disturb die balance 
ol power. Tliereujxjn, die King of Prussia, rather ilian Jiave war. in- 
Ihicricetl, indirecily, young LctP^>uld lo reject ibeSj^anish diroiie. But 
this rcfiisaL did nm satisfy the Spanish-born Empress Eugenic and the 
Frciidi ^vsir jiarty. They insisted that William I should agree not to 
penntt a Hohenzollern to fxetipy the ibtonc of Spain. In July. I87tb 
Eeoedetti, the French ambassador^ presented this iiiireasonablc dc* 
niand to William l> who replied frankly thai he coidd not bind his 
successors by such a promise* From Fins the Prussian nder then sciii 
Bismarck a calm report of the inrldent. Intent npon a war die Ger'^ 
man ehanceltor revtied and shortened the telegram in sudt a way os 
to make h appear to the Germans dial Bcnedetii had insulted 
WilUaiti 1, and to the Frcndi that the Prussian mnnarch Imd insuhed 
die represeniativc of France. He dieii rcleaswl die distorted Eiiis db- 
patch to I he press. Its publication produced the desircfl war fever— 
everyIxidy was insulted. -'To Berlinf To BerUnF* cried the French 
mof}^ in Palis* "'To Paris! To Paris!*' shouted theGerniaris in Berlin. 
Mobilization started m Ixnh countries. In Prussia, military leaden 
assured the ting that their forces svtre prepared. In France, die 
French stints ter of War told the emjjcror iliat ttie anny was ready 
" douai to the lost button on the lost gaiter of the lojn soldier." 

Tile ^\ar soon denionstiaicd ihe efftciciicy' of tlie German miUuiry 
forces- QiiicLty invading Fnuicei tliey defeated tlir mi]x:ria] irocjjis at 
Meu atid elsewhere, and at .Sedan captured Napoleon III amt a 
French army* The French soldiers, badly organized, pcmrly led, and 
inadequately prepared* svere forced to surreuder or Co retreai. Fa^ 
triotic lev'ics* raised by republican leaders* Kuried on the struggle^ 
but tiiey were incapable of turning the tide of ivar. Paris, after a brave 
defense, ivas capturc^d, and, on January 29 . 1871. an amtbtice 
signed. In ilie Treaty of Frankfurt, which was eonelude^i by the Pro- 
visjonal Assembly of France on May 10, 1871* Germany e.xacied from 
her cumiy a war indeiiuiity of over $1 *0(10*000,000. Nonheni France 
was to 1>e octaipied by C^ermou troops until the indemnity was paid. 
Furtliermonc, Alsace and part of Lorraine tvete lo fie ceded by France 
to Ciermany* At first Bismarck opposed die aiiiiexatioii of la^rraiiic* 
saying. '"I do not like the idea of having so manv Frenchmen tu our 
house against their wilT: but the militarv authorities, for strategic 
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rciisfins, insisted upon tlic acquisition of this regian. Btsrnanckp agauisi 
his better judgments rapitutaxed. Thus, although Germany ^von mlU- 
t3r>' glory, unity (for the soiittkem (.k'tnian states lud by ttiis time 
joined tire Nortfi GertiLan Gotifederation) ^ nioney^ and territoTyv 
incurred 'ttie undying hatred of the humiliai^ and resotijc^l 
French people. 
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'**5 Geiniany was ihc cmeretnce of ihe 

. quejumi as an important factor in European poli- 

lies. This qiicsuon was in essence the problem arising out of the 
political and lerritonal dediiic of tlic Otioman Empire, It was a 
serious matter m the cightfenth century and was a source of irritation 
and mt^atiorial trouble right down to the ontbreak of World 
T ’iweteentJj century Um Ottoman Empire com- 
^sed people who spoke various languages, who practiced diverse 
religions, and who possessed miscellaneous national ideals and ciis- 

Moslems (Turks. 

Arabs, and Kuids). by Clmsiians. and by Jews. In European Turkey. 
howeuT. ihc mapr^ of the people were Slavic in language aSd 
Chnstiaii by faith, Th^ Slavs, split inp various naiior^ |^oi,ps. 
were under the control of a rurkisli minoritv. The sultan in 

r^iv^ ^ His simple b ef- 

revive government .^nsisted of a grand virier {prime mi^nister) a 

religions adviser and provincial governors appoin^terl by the central 
govrmmcni. and other minor officials. A uniform and system^tii^ 
admmisuaijon. however, was lacking in the Onoman Empire Local 
^ among the non-Moslems were administered by the reiigiW 

S exalted.tere 

Open to aii, reganlless of class or of tiationaHtv. 

Unfortunately the Turks were noi interested in the art of govern* 

S^'iir lo collect taxes and to Sfoice 

obedience of all subjects. Not being especially concerned trith these 
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<lmics, tlicy permitted iticllieiem sultans, distopi administrative 
ofHcials> and corrupt tast tollecuirs, mostly Greeks, to run the gtoverrh 
ment. Ruling as privileged conquerors. eoltccUng taites. and refusing 
to assimilate the [xoples. this Turkisli administration, from the sultan 
to tilt lowest ofEt'ial, resembled a cancer, which, by the opening of the 
nine teen til cetutiry, the Balkan nationalities were determined to 
cnirijcuite. 

in 1821 the Creeks rebelled, and after many years of bitter war Rt^mtuaunt 
gained their independence (1329) . The Serhians also engaged in a tAc Sa/Aom 
revolution. Recalling their glorious past, ilicy rose in ISOf, and. 

Under the entliusiastic leadership of Kara George, a swineherr), c>t* 
f^lled the Ttirks. This revolt subsided in 1813, but two years later the 
Serljs, led by MiloS Olircnovit', who had assassinated Kara George, 
engaged in anodicr uprising. Aided by the Russians, the Scrlws finally 
achieved their cliief ambition in 1830—autonomy and a national 
Church. Thus after many years of war and intrigue, Serbia became 
a principality, trihuiary to the sultan but ncvertlicles 3 self-governing, 
with a princely house ruling by right of heredity—die house of 
Obreriovid, 

Nationalist unrest also affected the Rumanians and the Bulgarians. 

Fired by French ideals and their laitin hertt.sge. and heipest by 
Napoleon III, tite Rumanians in the provinces of VVallachia and 
Moldavia were able lo unite these Ilaniiliian Principalities under a 
young patriot, Clnci, who in I8d1 became Alesander, Prince ol the 
united Principalities. The Btilganaus, too, influenced hy these de¬ 
velopments among their neighbors, finally rcsoKcel to be free. Inas¬ 
much as Bulgaria was close to Constantinople, it was more diflicult 
for the people of that region to obtain independence. In lB5fi the 
Unlgariaiis tvere permitted the official use of their language, and in 
187(1 they- secured for themselves a national Church with freedom 
from tile PatriarcJi who lived in Cknistantinople. In the uprising 
which occurred later, however, the sithaii treated them so ruthlessly 
tliai Russia Intervened, The war which ensued lictwcco Turkey and 
Russia, as will Iw sliown, made Bulgarian independence a matter of 
iniemational enneem. 

Revolts against the sultan's authority ivcre not limited lo the Bal- Mfhemtt ah 
kan naiionalides. Uprisings of ambitious vassals, notably that of 
Mchemci AH, pasha of Egy'p^' thr^tened the existence of the Turk¬ 
ish govertimcm. ^fchcmel .\li. an Albanian tobacco dealer wlm 
could neither read nor write, had made himself practically an inde- 
pendent ruler in Egypt. He was a very ambitious man who wanted to 
westernize and to enlarge hU holdings. Given the island of Crete as a 
rew'ard for his support of the sultan En the Greek insurrection, he 
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dt-maItdcd control of Syria. iJic ^ukiiirii Tcfu^itl ttic p^tsh.r seni 

troop* into ihii rt-jpoii (1832). JriiiiiL-iiiiUtly tlic sultan apjK^ktl to 
the foreign powers for arti; litu Ritsfia atone ^eemeti rvillinp^ sup¬ 
port hu cause. The Kiisibn iiitmeniion in this revolt alarmed otiicr 
EumjK'ai} powers—especially Great Britain and France. Prituartly 
ini created in the Belgian qiiesiiun ai that rime tlicy wanted m avoid 
coTnpiic^uotis in the Near Fast. ^ horefure they put [yresture iqioM 
Turkey lo cede Syria to \fetietiieL Ali, In I8S3 the tultait agreed icr 
Jiand over this region.and Atbna to Iha Fgvpiiiiii vassal, lie also 
signeil tile Treaty uf Uiikiar Skelessi with Russia, According to ihe 
lemis of this agrecincnl Rn.ssia secnicfl prhilcgcs which pl.accd 
Turkey uttder a kind of Russian military protectorate. Russiart war¬ 
ships were granted free iMSsiige tJirough die Straits and tlie sultan 
promised to close this jmjK>rtaTit ivater htghw'ay to foreign ships at 
RiJisiaii dictation. This settlement greatly disunhed the Kuropean 
powers, for it signihc'd Russian hcgcmou\ in the .\car East, 

Six veais later (J839j the sultan and Mehemei Alt again engaged 
in a w ar. Backed hv I amis Philippe of France wFui had amhiticnis in 
the Near Fast, the pasha resisted the ai tempt of the Turkish ruler to 
regain Syria, .r^ahi ftirkev faced the fKissiinlity of a disastrous w‘ar 
and turdier cessimi of territort to Mehctnet AIL At this critical mft- 
tuent. England s foreign minister, i.ord Piilmerston. championed tlu* 
sitltan s cause, Deiemiiiied to check die advance of Egyptian, Frctich 
^iti Russian interests in the Near Fast. I,c scut a ilriti-sh fleet to 
.Alex,-iJidria as a warning to Meilemcl Alt. and mcsinivhtle got Austria, 
Pnissta, and Russia h> agree to the Couveniinti of Lniidon. w'liercljv 
Mehemet AJf was to l>e recognirc-tl as the hercdiiarv msha of I’m-nt 
with the right to retain the Pashalik of AcR^ .,i,r| contr«| o! soiiilicru 
hyvia for Idc. Should lie fail i<i relinquisfi lii, other TOmiuestj wiihin 
ten days ns authority was to U restricted to Egypt alone. Mehernct 
.Ah and the I reiU’h goiTmmeiii were l»ih infurhted hv Paln.cTymiii's 
high (landed meihnds, and Paris threatened trar. Tliis menace did 
not peuurh tlie British, for they knew that die July Monart hv, iieset 
hy internal LTOufjle^ ronkl „nt alfnrtl lo risk a iiiiliiary strii.-ale. 
Therefore, CTe.it Britain, m cnllaljorntioji with the other important 
jxiwers, resciried to imhtatv anti naval measitres tti roctre Mehernct 
•Ah mto accept,I,g the proposed terms. Afiei snlfering several defeats 
the paslia gave way . 1 , 18^1 and agreed ,0 Lin -irrangement which left 
Egypt autonomous Imi still mtder Turkish suzerainty. Meanwhile 
Turkey was also s:ived from dtsmemlierfncBi hy RusaJat for the latter 
power const-nied to ihe aiimiJnieui of tlie Treaty of Onkiar Skel™!, 

Convention asjj). rinsing the 
Strait* to the warships of .s]| , oiintries- Thus TiirU-y, rseajiing from 
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die Egyptians and the Russians, passed under iJte coUeettve tutelage 
of the great potvers. 

Folknving the settlement of die Egjptian question, Czar Nkiiolas 1 t^pasab la 
piYi|xued that Great Ihitain and Russia partition the Ottoitian Eoi' punttiifn 
jHre. ‘'Turkey Ls in a iTitii::al state," he said, "the country seems to be 
falling to pieces. Wc liavc ori our hands a sick man—a very sick tuan. 

It wilt be. I tell you [rankly, a great misfortune, one of these days, 
should he slip away from us before all necessary arrangenicnts liave 
been made," Although she was inclined to favor the idea of partition, 

England, icgardiiig Russian aggression as more mcimdng to India 
than ic> Turkey, turned down tJic czar's pro[Kisals. Moreover. Eng¬ 
land still professed to believe what Palmerston had emphatically ex¬ 
pressed in 1 837: "All wc hear about tlie deeay of the Tiirkish Empire, 
and its being a dead IwHiy and a sapless trunk and so forth, is pure 
and unadulterated nonsense. . , , If wc can procure ten years of 
peace under joint protection of the live Powers, and tf those years 
arc prolitalily employed in reorganizing die internal system of the 
Empire, diere is no reason wliaicver why Turkey should not berotne 
a resptetahic ftower again," 

Eitgland WM unable to procure ten years of peace or to rehahilitate ffuHw mnd 
Turkey, In Mtirdir 1853, tJic whole question was raised to a more Cftrii- 
serious plane by Russia's demand iluu the sultan acknem-tedge the 
iTZar s claim , based «fi the treaties of Kiichuk-Kainardji ami Adrbn- 
opic, to proiecaorship over the (ireek Christiam ol the Ottoman 
Empire, Great liritain opfiosed Russia's request to protect the Creek 
Ghristiatts, fearing that it would give that country a dermite foothold 
in tlic Ottoman Empire, f Icraml^ssador, Lord Stratford de Retkliffe, 
a Turkophilc like Palmerston, persuaded the snliaii to giaiti ceriam 
truiceisions to Ktissia in the matter of holy places, Itut to reject the 
pro(K).vil lo establish .s protectorate. Thereupon Russian forces oc¬ 
cupied tile ]>riticipalities of Moldavia and 'Wallarhia, run as an act of 
war, hut as a material guarantee for the acccpuince of Russia’s just 
rfemanris. The Great Penvers were now forced either to intervene or 
to acquiesce in the situation. England, France, Prussia, and Austria 
held a conference at Vienna aud sem a note to Russia and Ttirkcv, 
suggesting the adherence by luub powers to the letter and spirit of 
the treaties of Kikhiik-KainardjE ami .Adrtanuplc, with respect to the 
protection of the Christians. Both sides rejected the note. Then the 
sultan, encouraged by the British ambassador, asked Ritssia to re¬ 
nounce her right to csr.iblish a protectorate. Russia refused to do so. 

Ill October. 1853. Turkey declared \V3LT, and her troops ad^'anced 
•:3 gull 1 st the Russians on the Danube, 

Fiirtcy^s not altogether dritnteresfed rrieiuU nuiv rushed to her Crimea w^r 
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aid. In Great Briiain, Lord Aberdeeiij the prime minister, Jiecdcd 
the demands of the imperialists, who feared for the safety of India, 
and the liberals who, sytiipathi/.iiii; with die oppresscti Poles, regarded 
Russia as an outworn autocracy which was trying to hold ilic coii- 
Lineiii in subjectioti. England declared tir-ar on Russia, Napoleon III 
also entered the tonAkt in IBS'! on the side of the Turks, He did so 
witJi the hope of winning prestige for himself and France, hy areng' 
ing ilic tlefcai of h» illustrious uncle in J&12, and Uy appearing as the 
protector of Christians and as the champion of Uic people in their 
struggle against auitMrntcy. A year later, Clas'onr, seiring an oppor¬ 
tunity to pur the Italian problem before the powers of Europe, en¬ 
rolled Sardinia on ttic side of the Turks. Austria and Prussia re¬ 
mained neutral. Prussia was rather friendly to Russia, hut Austria, 
in spite of Russia's aid in ISif), saw a chance to ex tract concessttius 
from botit sides as ilie price of Iter ttciitniUty or, if the situation war¬ 
ranted, to intervene. Sfie delayed, too Jor>g, however, ami die war 
ended hefure she could ciiicr the struggle. 

The Grirneait War—one of the rnost useless of conflicts—passed 
through two stages. In the first, the allies drove tlie Russians out nf 
tile principalities and took the offensiv'e in the Crimea. The second 
stage of the tear was dominated by tfie allied siege of Sefiastopol and 
the Russian elforis to relieve it- For about a year die Fort held out, but 
in September. 18.^.^. it was comptllcd to surrendeT. Financially cx- 
Itiuisted atid burdened by die sheer lechnical dillimides of Lmns|xrrt 
through a country' which as yet bad no milways, Russia finally con¬ 
sented to negotiate a sculetnctti, iti .March, 1855, peace was scciiTed 
at Paris. 

By the Treaty of Paris, Russia tv’as forced to give up that part of 
Bessarabia cfiat she had obtained in 1BI2. thus moving her Frontier 
atvay from the inuiidi of the Danube. She also was required to relin¬ 
quish her protectorate over the Dauubian province's and to recognire 
the predominance of Turkey in these regions. 'I'lie Ulack Sea. was lo 
be neuiralircd: it W'os to 1>copeii to the mcrriiaiu ships nf all nations, 
but closed to all ships of war, and no naval or military' establishment.^ 
were to be allowed upon its shores. Finally, the Ottoman Empire 
wiu placed under a collective guamtitcc of the great [xiwcrs, and the 
Sublime Pone was accepted for the first time in the European cottiiiv 
ol nations. In return for this recognition the sultan vaguely an¬ 
nounced generous inteiittoiis toward his sulijccts regartllvss of reli- 
gion or race. Unable to profit by tlic aid that lie had lieen granted, 
tfic sultan failed to carry out liis promises. 

Vt'^itJhn Russia, the Crimean War openetl up a new era of reform 
and refirganiuiioii. Prioi to this struggle her rulers had vinually ig* 
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norcd such modem changes ^ ihe abolition of serfdom* coosutn^ 
tlonaJism* and die medtant^tion of agriculture* commerce* indu$- 
tr^'i and iTauspoitadon. Aloumder I, ruling From 1601 to I825i at 
first exhibited lihend letidcncies but later became it xcarttopary ruler* 
His surcessor, Nidiolas Ip throughout his reign (1325-1855) was de¬ 
voted to (lie principles of extreme conser^^atiirn* As an ardent Sbvo 
pliile lie had ciitoiiraged iiatlnnafism m culture and utber forms. He 
also bad had the la us codified, bad introduced currency and financial 
reforms, and had even contemplated iJic rruaiicipation of die serfs. 
NevertlieJess, be bad always opposed any attenipi to weaken his an- 
tbciricy, refusing tc^ permit any moveinejit toward coiisiitntiotialism^ 
Polish inrlefiendcjiccp afid freedom of press. But the Clrmiean War^ 
during wliieJi Nicholas L had died^ discredited his policy and deinon- 
stnited that evxm as a military autocracy the czardom could not 
justify itself. This dismal fa i hi re had CKposctl the entire administra¬ 
tive system to critiiism. 

Infltienced by this situation Alexander II, ilic new czar (IB55- 
1881)* detcriniiied to injodernbe Russia, Nicbola^'^ rtsmetioris on 
the press, the universities, and on Fiiroficaii ti^vel w'cre removed. 
Political concessions then were gtaiiteii the Poles; exiles were wef 
coined home* and measures designed to stimuLite ilKhlstr}^ com¬ 
merce* transporiatton^ atid ilie development of natural resources 
Wert inimdiiccd. Finally the tsar tackled the pioblcm of serfdom, 
wbiih seemed to be the fundamental evil obstructing progiess in 
every field of Russian endeavor^ 

For centuries ibc mas^ of the Russian peasants had been serfs, 
either on the royal estates or on the land of private landowmers or 
institutions. Most of those who worked for the crown were subjected 
til foireti hi1x>r. Jieavy taxes, and various restTiciicms. Imt they did 
fKissess limited politjtal riglits. tis'ing in mirs^ or village commiint- 
ties, they enjoyed a certain amoiint of self-govcriiTnent by virtue of 
elected councils and village elders. Those who belonged to private 
owners, however, possessed no ptjlitical privileges. Tfiey also lived in 
mtr^ but. l>elng denied the autonenty of tJiose serfs on the cmw'tt 
lands, they were completely under the control of the lamUords who 
could demand any service from them, sell tliem^ trausporl themt 
hand them tjvcr to the army, or pm them into factories. Prior lo the 
Crimean War ihc pc.'isanis had engaged in numemiu re\’olts to ihrow 
off their shackles and gam freedom, bm these t(prising 3 ivere crushed. 
The losis of the war* howe^^eip was a severe shock to the prestige of 
the established order. Revealing serfdom as an institution which* 
through its social degradation and econonik stagnation ihreacencxl 
the ruination of Russia, tJic Critnean debacle couvinced many Rus- 
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Siam—conserve'lltve; as well as liberals—tltai a countrv iviili so ami' 
({iiated ati economy could not tope vvitli modem powers. Tlierelurc 
iJiey icndi'd to favor ttie eiivancipntiaii of the serfs. 

Altltnugh Alexander II tvas mil an enthusiastic lilieTal, he perceived 
the ineflicidiKV of the Russian social order in the Crimean War and 
realized that important changes were iodispensalde. Kiulicrthaii risk 
a revolution w'hich might force him to submit to unwelcome reforms 
demanded by his subjects, he sponsored them himself. The aliolition 
of serfdom hegaii in IftfiD, but in 18Gt» backed somewlial reluctantly 
by his nobles, lie publisiicd the Edict of Entancipation, which freed 
about twenty-three millson serfs. Most of the domestic servants, hav¬ 
ing received their independence, went to die cities and ottiained jobs 
in the rapidly expanding industries, but the majority of tlic peasants 
were farmers, and, unless given land, would renuiiit a pruperiyless. 
homeless doss. To avoid this situation, the government gave the 
peasants aUotmmts of land (varying in size and quality with the dis¬ 
trict) for svhrcft they were to pay the state in atmual installments 
spread over a jiericxl of forty-nine years. The state, in tuni, reim¬ 
bursed the lords for tlie loss of tlic property, generally by means of 
government tioiids. Unforiunaicly. the free peasant tlitl not become 
a private landcnvnrr; instead, he was forced by the guvemment to 
hand over ftis property to the community, or mtr, Tlie village wal 
rcspunsilile for the taxes, the annual redemption |yiymeuts to the 
govenimcnt, certain administrative and jwlice duties, and die allot¬ 
ment of land among the pe;i5imts. Thus the peasant merely exchanged 
the landlordism of die nofiility for that of the state. 

Without question the Edict of Emancipation was a great legislative 
act- Millions of men and u-omcii were thereby transformed from serfs 
into citizens. Subsequent acts carried the liberation program still 
further until, by 1866. serfdom had been completely eradicated. This 
solution o( a vast economic and social problem was, however, open to 
criticism. Most artstocrats, deprived ol serfs atitl of much laud, lack¬ 
ing initiative, sperial training, and capital, failed to adjust themselves 
to new' conditions, Many luHatne liankrnpt, while others, unable to 
live on their lands, vvere forced to sell their remaining property to 
die peasants. The results of the emandpition were disastrous to the 
peasants as well as to the nobles. Land assigned to the fnoufik was 
generally the poorest property and too small to prtivide for the nor¬ 
mal ^wtli of families; hence there developed, congestion and in¬ 
creasing poverty. Redemption pyments and other taxes were also 
unusually high. The peasants sufFcred, moreover, from die com¬ 
munal sysiciti of cultivation and admiiiistratinn. Since the iwir w'as 
responsible for the payment of all laxei, it icstrictefl the movements 
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of ii$ peasants refusing to silloH' ihem to leaxe xxithout a guarantee 
liiai ihcy would bear their share* Ai intervah, the land in tJie mir 
Xi'as rrdbmbuied to cadi peasant head of a household in the villages. 
This meant ihiitp :is populaLion increased^ the units of the bnd gix t.ii 
til eac!i peasant decreased bi size. Thus their fanm became progres¬ 
sively smaMcr and it became increasingly dilflttilt for the peasant to 
make a living. 

t'roduction also ivaj cut down by the lack of prix^tc ownership* 
Tlie xvasieful medieval strip syscetn aill prevailed in Rtissu; harvests 
xverc i^jT^ famines ocenired frequently; and taxes ate ufi the surplus 
of produce, rurthcr. as the price of wheat fell in the world markets, 
prolits decreascfl tomrsponditigly, and the pamdojttcal sittiatinn eJe- 
velojied of a Btarving country wisJi growing grxTjii exports. At tJic 
same litnCn there arose in Russia a group of peasants who acquirnl 
lands of their own ouislde of the nnV* These wealthy ]>easants, called 
kulaks, contrihuied to the gentml unrest hy cDiistitufing a superior 
chass within the j^>easants. Tlius, the Russian govemmcui. in emanci- 
ixtLiug the serfs, helped to bring about a vast economic revolution, 
the effecis and defects of which were bound to iiihuence the whole 
suliscquetu history^ of that country. 

The ctnandpation of the serfs led to important political as well as 
social changes. W'iih die almtttion of serfdom, tlie judicial authority 
exentjsed locally by tJie nobility over litcir serfs dis3j>pcared. By the 
ZrTTistvQ Decree of ISB-l. European Russia was divided into 350 dis^ 
tricL* giouped in provinces* Delegates elected by the landciwncrSp dte 
peasant communities^ and certain elements of the urban population 
constituted a district assembly. They tn turn dtose a perma* 

nvnt governing Ixidy and sent representatives to the provincial Zem- 
whidt elected its own governing boards Both assemblies had 
durge of sudi ordinary duties of local government as sanitation^ 
primary education, poor relief, prevention of famine* Tnaintenance 
of roads and bridges, and the collection of taxes for local needs. In 
1870 u certain amount of self-government wsts granted by the czar to 
towns. Municipal councils, elected by taxpayers, were created* faut 
these bodies were under iJie dose supervision of the central au¬ 
thorities. 

Judicial and military reforms were made necessary as a result of 
tile adminbtnuivr reorganiKation. In 1864 an edict proclaimed the 
separation erf judicial and administrative functions, die abolition of 
setTet hearings, and the end of cUss privileges. It announced the ^ 
tablislimem of laws equally just to all^ of irremox'able judges* of trial 
by juryv and of equality before the law- Public prosetutoti and jus¬ 
tices of the peace for locai afiairs were appointed* Thus Russia was 
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given ^ judidal sv'Stem which compared favorably with those of otlicr 
European couniries. The army was reorganized by the government. 
)n 1S7-1 universal military service was established by tltc Army Re- 
iorm Bill a[ that year, A quota of youths for military serv'ice was 
tlrawm by lot, and the terms of service were to tte six years with the 
active army, nine wUli the reserve, and five with the militia, Russia 
seemed ticstined to betrmie a mixlern state. 

Prior to the iritroducUon of this military bill, certain events bad 
caused Alexander 11 to alyandoii some of his reforms and to develop 
reactionaty tendencies. The Polish insmrection iii 1855. for examplL-. 
infiiicnced him to give tip his plan to satisfy ilsc Poles by graiiting 
them autonomy iviiliin the Russian Empire. Tlie diiriLuliics and dis* 
satisfacjtion which followed lus social refoniis disilhtsioned llie liberal 
czar. But it was the develupnienl of Marxist and aiiarrhist activities 
that caused him to abandon his reform prograin and adopt reaction- 
ar)' jmlicies, 

Alexander 11 and his successors, Alexander 111 (czar. !881-i8S4) 
and Nicholas II (czar, I8D-1—11117), were iinahle to exiinguisli the 
rcvalutiotiary movements. In the third quarter of tlie nineteendi 
century, nulicats. called Nihilists, denounced the whole reform 
program as tnadi^naie and inefFcclual. Desinictive, individualism 
lie. and maieriaUslii'!, they urged the complete ovenum of the 
Old Regtnie—czardotn, cliiircltr the social and cronumir order ami 
family life. In place of this conglomerate society, with its. divers 
liaditions, they favored die establislimeiiiof a new utopia, fashioned 
in accorrlance w'ith tltc laws of science. Inspired by these eiglucenih- 
cemury ideas, many Nihilists, aa teachers, doctors, nurses, workers, 
and agitators, visited tliei>easants and tried to teach them the doctrine 
of revolution. Unable to understand ihc significance of this instruc¬ 
tion most of the pcasaiiis were not won over by this projiaganda. In 
Uie late seventies numerous Nihilists, influenced by ilic anarchistic 
teachings of the exiled nobleman, Bakuiuii, resorted to a policy of 
terrorism. They decided not only to attolish liic Oltl Regime by force, 
hut also to prevent the establishment of iHiiiTgeois capiulism and 
to proceed directly into communism. Thus Russian radicalism in its 
early phase, based im the coitutuine. ilic mrV, nitJior than on the 
factory, was revolutionary ratiun: than evolutionary. 

During the dosing years of his reign .Alexander 11 made an attempt 
to suppress terromts. Censorship of speech, the press, and univeisincs 
was tightened; reforms were abandoned or mutilated by decrees! and 
agitxitors w'cre exiled to Siberia, Aroused by these reactionary meas¬ 
ures the revolutionaries resorted to Increasiiig terrorism. This situa¬ 
tion liecamc so critical that tiie czar in 188tl adopted a policy of con- 
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dli^^tion imd panned the i tit rod net ion of a limited rcpre^eiuative 
government. L^nfnriijfiaicly, on the very day the czar decided to ac- 
cept this political reform {M^tr^ h 13. 18811 . be l>eciinie liim^tf the 
s ictim of tlie terrorista. The a^sa^ination di£rredi[ed inieralisco and 
RTcady slrenKtliened die SlavopIiLl movement with Its empliaiis upaii 
lovaliy Hi the izar, die Riiman Churdi. ami tiauve culture* Pohie- 
donoatsev, a close friend of die new c^afp Alexander UI* pud a bril- 
li;nu defemlcr of reaction, as Procurator of tlie Holy SyfiiHl (1888- 
I80:V), betpme the dominating iiiflumrc in the governinent. A bitterr 
op|M>itent of freedom of thought and of pf.>piilai govemmeiit, he 
urged every Russian patriot to defend Holy Russia from tlie defiling 
and rorroriiiig influence of Western culture. Repression, pnrdicatioii^ 
and Riissiljcaiioii seemt?fi to be the order of the day* “t he authority 
ol die Zism^tvii w'as redMoed: freedom of die prt^s ami imiver^jties 
was aboJiAhed; NihiHsu and other tadicaU were cxilcth and martial 
laiv was established. To insure purity of tJmughi and ai'tlctit* all non- 
Russian groups wene to he Russilied and most nonorthodox religtoiis 
organinations were to he exterminated. Jews were to he the special 
ohject of supervision. 'ITiey svere to he restricted lo certain towns, 
forlitddcri to engage in agriculture or to hokl property outside of a 
dclinitc area, prtly debarred frani cducitiouK and liable to salutary 
puuishmcnts (called Piigionis) if they were di sol ipflleiiu Asa restdt 
of this tjpjjrcsaion tliousands of Jew cniigraiecl to .-Imerjta, Ijetween 
1880 and 1800; ihose who temained lived like cattle, herded in die 
congested ghcltos of Russian cities. 

Hespitc iu reactionary jxtiiries, the govemment tvas forced to in- 
Irtxluce measures designed to improve social tondiilons. It tried to 
help the peasants hy diminisliing their redemption paymenis, by 
ilholishlng the pjll tax imposed on them, and by estahlishing land 
Ijpiiksi to fodluatc their purchases of lands* Ii co-operated with pri¬ 
vate individtials attempting to provitic relief during ilie great famioe 
of 18*11-1892. It also attempted to improve condiuuns tii the factories. 
During the eightkSp ihoiisaiids f)f peasants, unable io make a Living 
tjni famiSr olitaiiud jobs ifi Factorjes^ where they were siibfectt?d to 
nieixiless exphntatlon. .Aroused hy this terrible situaiiim the giivem- 
fncitt iiitrmhiced raiher feeble laws designed to reduce hourA of Salwr^ 
in improve working ronditions, and to regulate the work of women 
and children. On the other hand, it outraged the workers by refusing 
tn allow them to form tiinons and to strike in order to belter dieir 
lot. 

Resides helping the w^age earners^ the governnicm tried to aid the 
bourgeoisicH To stimulate industrial dtvelopnietits. the able staua^ 
Tnati. Count W^itte, created stringent protective urifEt. Ihis, com- 
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tjirujd ivith ciiircrtcy rt'lonm, iiic cstablUlnneiu of ^ gotd standard, 
and other measures for the proicctiDn of tapitaJ. enabled hmt to lute 
foTcijtu investors into the counm. With tlie tapkal tvlilrh they pro- 
vi<ied+ railroads tvetc built, industry ti-as exfiaitclctlp marliinery was 
purchased, and uetv factories tvcrc established, u result of these 
economic measures, foreign trade iucrcascdH traiis|Tortatiou tLX|iandcd, 
national credit improved, and the coaf and iron industries eK]>cti' 
enced a period of remarkable grotvtJi. Superricially^ Russb. seemed on 
die of a spertacular industrial revolution. 

Inirmal ineliicieiuy and ihe unrest of the people. Itowever, re^ 
tardird this ectuiomie traiisformatitiUH Following rlie death of Alexan- 
der lit in IS94. Ui$ surcessorp Nicholas U, determined In e\tiiigimh 
alt opposiiion to his ride^ annouiiting tliai lie iiucndrd to preserve 
the pciiiciples of authority "as hrmly and unwaveringly as my taU" 
fatlier of imperishable memoTv." War was declared on alt groups 
whicli in any way qtiestioiied liis suprcm^icv. Radicalism Avas to he 
siamjKrd out by a White Terror. By this time Russian 1)outg;cojs lib¬ 
erals and proletarian raditah possessed dehnite |x4itical atid social 
ohjeclives and were being formed imo rather eiliiient organixations. 
Political group, such as rfie CadeiSp aimed to bring alxmi cxjnsiiiu- 
tioiml tefonm^ while, at d\e same dine, a grooving iiumlier of wage 
earners and intellectuah urged the complete overthrow of the Old 
Kcgiine, (he elimination of capitalistic soricty* and fhc cstaliliftlinieiU 
of a new order—the socialist state, I-argcly rcsfM:msihle for the rapitl 
grow'th of (!iis radical movement was the czar"s siublxjm opposithiu 
to plltiral reforms. In most European countries ihe govemiueiut 
liatl pcrmiticd the middle classes to auaiii some p)litif:Til power^ in 
order to gain Uicir support in die creation of prospruus sutes. In 
Russia, liowever, no ex tensive consdtutioiia I reforms were proiiuil 
gated. Guided by Pobiedonost^cv* die tmr was intent upon main¬ 
taining hU a1>sot me nile. 

Strong hostility to this reactionary policy appeared in the Zemsiva* 
Designed to deal with Jixal ptohleins, these bodies, rcprrstfriimg (he 
views ot iKJurgcciij intellettuab of various prafessions, deveiopixiHi 
neverthelest. a profound iniercst in nauoual affairs. Rescniiug the 
illogicaUty of an active and successlul si-lf-riile existing side by ^^idc 
w'iih a dciiadcni. autocratic, central governmeni. they vigorously 
urged (lie creation of a cjjnstitmion and the csiabHshment of a min- 
isterbl iiarhameniary system- Thereupon ihe reactionary elements 
fn tfic govemmenr tried lo weaken die Zrm.triDvt by ^lepriving tliem 
of considerable lonil |iciwcr. Disregarding tfirse measures the Zxsnstva 
became even more critical of ilie government. In HK)3, Iwurgcois 
iiberaU backed by representatives of alt classes torincd the "Thiion 
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of Ubemioii" ^^htch later sensed a* a nucleus of tfic Cloiisiiniiicinal 
UemocTatic Party (pojjulariy knotm as the "Cadets"). 

Movements for economic and agrarian reforms accompanied these 
consLitiidoital agitations. Wage eameni. inKuenced by the socialist 
ideas of Karl Mar?; and bv tlie revolutionary rtteihods of the lerroi' 
iits, l>cgan to orsanite. More violent and more uncompromising than 
were iheir lirotiiei radh ala in vvestem Europe, these Russian prole¬ 
tarians established the Social Democratic Workmen's Party in 1884. 
Tliey advocated not only the overthrow of the Old Regime, but also 
the rcorganiTatitm of society on the basis of die dominance of the 
workers. Although tisese tadicals agreed ujjon these objectives, they 
soon disagreed as to die v^^ay by which the new socialist state was to 
he attained. A moderate group, called the Mensheviks (minority 
mcnl favored peaceful njcdiwls and co-operation for the lime being 
with the capitaHstkopirotictns of cTardom. The extremist group, Uic 
Bolsheviks (majority mcJi), urgetl the iininediaie overthrow' of the 
gtivemmctn and o)>[>osed cooperaiion witli die Ijontgcoisie, Ativo- 
eating violent Rieasurcs, the jicasatm also Formed an org'anixaiian 
called StMiia] Revolutionists. With Iti slogan, "all laird to the peas¬ 
ant," it found enthiisiastk supjiori among the land-hungry' farmers 
w'ho hoped ID 3ct{uire additional holdings. Knowing very Uttk al>onr 
socialism, these (leasants favored the ovcrtliroi^' of the Old Regime 
and die esudilishmeiit of a great national cominonweaJdi of self- 
go vern Lag communes., Hilv seemed hostile to both the lioiiTgetiisic 
and the socialist type ol state. 

hi I (lD'l-1 flOS internal unrest culminated in a revoliition. This up¬ 
rising was precipitaterl by the Russo-Japanese \Var which had dis- 
credilcd ilic rarisi government by revealing its corruption and in¬ 
competence, Representative leaders of the Zcm,sfv(t and bourgeois 
groups lilted tile calUlig of a national assembly and the eiiactmciic 
cl [lolitical and social conr;essiaii& A band of di^tisfied workers 
marched to ihe Winter Palace of die czar to ask for reforms. Instead, 
they were fired upon by government troojjs. earning for that day. 
January 22, PJOfi. die name Bloody Sunday. Following ihts massacre, 
iiprUmgs, industrial and agrarian in character, broke out in certain 
rlistTtcu it) Russia. Intense violence cliaracteri/cd these outbreaks. 
Noble*’ htMLscs were destroyed: government olTicials were killed; and 
an attempt was made on the life of the czar. Throughout the year an 
incipient revolution threatened to destroy the government. By the 
Octobrist Manifesto the czar assured his people of the esLiblishniem 
of a more liberal regime, Ttie retum of tlie troops from tlic Rmss>- 
Japancse ^Var and a timely Joan from France, however, enabled liiiii 
tu restore his audujrity. 
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Panicky ai a result «f the rapid spread of ilie revolutionary move- 
merit, Nidwias II 5naUy detided to introduce certain reforms, in¬ 
cluding 3 National ,>\sseinbly ot Duma. This concession did 7101 sat- 
isf) the revolutionists. Informed liy the t^sir's "Fuitdamenial Law" 
that supreme power was still vested in his Imnds and Uiat he was 
only prepared to share part of Ids authority with the Duma, the lib¬ 
era! cienjenis cod dimed 10 agitate for a respmsible ministry, foi 
universal sufirage, and for freedom ot speech, of con science, of piihlic 
meeting, and of the pness. 'I'hcy also urged tlie establishment of com¬ 
pulsory free educatiuii, tlit introduction of linanctaf reforms, and 
the redisutbntitui of landed property. Instead of accepting these pro 
p>sed chatiges, the crar proceeded to limit the power of the Duma 
and to suppress his critics, At the same time, his government, main¬ 
taining that )[ favored the Introduction of social reforms, passed a 
mimbcT of measures to benefit the peasants. Redemption iiavincnts 
tverc cancelled' at id steps were taken to abolbh the wtiV system. Tims 
the government planned to dcsiroy the whole collectivist system of 
land holding and to create private crwjicrsliip of property. In order 
to help the peasants obtain taiul, financial advances were made to 
them by tlie state. Moreover, a system of public tvarks was established 
to faciliute the development of agriculture. Some encloimre of laud, 
limited intensive cuIttvation, hurothictioii of machinery—all of these 
developments prcsagetl tlie Ijcginnings of an agricultural revoltition 
in Russia. 

Hut the government refused to grant important polliica] rchmns. 
In Ifidlii reactionary ministers persuaded the sveak Nicholas II 10 dEs- 
solve the first Duma, Nearly half of the delegates. thereii|ion, met at 
Vibotg in Tiiiland and isstted a manifesto requesting the jx-ople not 
to pay taxes until anoUicrDuma was called, racing .1 rerohiuon, the 
raar appointed a very able biiTeaucrat. Stolypin, as premier. This 
practical leader advised rhe czar to cal! a second Duma, which would 
be chosen in such a way as to represent the conservative landed 
gentry. LTnable to control the elections, however, w'liicli muUed tn a 
too libera] assembly, Stolypin got .Nicholas to dissolve it and to revise 
the electoral law so as to insure the selection of reactioiiartes. In 1907 
the third Duma ts'fts summoned. Coittrolled by ihe government, tt 
passed a niiiiil>cr of administmtive reforms, but it made no attempt 
to curb the aittoctadc authority of the ctar. In 1912 a faiiith Duma 
aisemblcd. Although it, too, represemed the conservative classes, this 
Ijody was sometimes very critical of the govemmem. Additional re¬ 
forms, demanded bv representatives of the peasants and tile pnole- 
catiat. however, ivcrc ignored botfi by tlie czar and by tlic Duma. Hc- 
coining disgusted with the government tlie socialists proinoied strikes 
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in St, Peiersluirg, hto^o\\^, Rig^n Mid Biiku. In rhe summer af 19M, 
as ille strikes threatening to become nuire huuiltous, the our 
break oi World Wvtr I initTrapted both radical and reactlonars,- agi- 
Lzitioji. All groupus—reacdotiaries* Cadeis, Social Rctxihitionists, and 
Mejiiheviks—nisIjLxi iu ttic deieiisc of Russia arnl of ttieir broiticr 
Slavs in Serbia, Otit of this struggle many heped ti^ould rise a denio- 
crarit riiipireT one -ivJiiciii tvould liberate all Slavs, dominate ibe 
Straits, and expel the Tuiki Irom Europe. 

RiissLa was drawn into the war largely as a resiili of her [^ear- 
EaaUTii ambitions. Afun the Crimean War she had jxiid little atten- 
lion to the Ottoman problem, conrcntniting on cxpatisinn in Ccii- 
iral Asia and in Uic Far East-* Great Britain and Fnnce, tlnircfore. 
domiuaied Ncar-Easicrn affairs. In the 'seventies, hoirever, a revolt 
against rurkish opprcssiDii bv cerLiiii Clirisiiaii peoples in the Bal¬ 
kans led to the teneival of RussiaB activities there. This uprising uas 
the maU of Turkey's tailurc to carry out licr earlier promises of re¬ 
form^ After ihc Crimean War» txjmtptum. extravagaocei and cruel 
Oppression coiitiiiuixl to characterise Oiiuinan tide, especially in the 
tkdkaiis. .\njuscd by these eondiiions, encouraged by Pan-Slav propa¬ 
ganda, and suffering from famine as a testtk^if crop faiittre, the people 
of llmcgovina, a province bordering Montenegro, i-evoltcd [ |iilvi 
t87fj) . Imiiitdiately the revolution spread to the neighboring prov¬ 
ince of Bosnia, tvhere a Turkish armv vras defnitcd. 

The great powers of Europe now- reali/ecj that these uprisings, to¬ 
gether ivitEi Turkev^s default on her foreign lonns and the |>ersistem:e 
of palace Intrigues, might litad to the complete lollaj^ of the Ouo- 
man Empire and to the preduntinance of Russia in the Near East. 
To avoid the latter coiitiitgency they urged the sultan to carry out 
certain reforms. But die Slav reUels refused this time to accept the 
TurkiHh pronibes, ludcss supported hy guarantees from the Euro- 
pcan states. Attempting tp eradicate Ottoman rule, the Bulgarians. 
Serbians, and Monrenegrins now joined in a war against the Porte 

(imy. 

In the struggle which followed, airodtfcs were cominitted hy tKith 
sides. Over a hundred Turkish officials were murdered by Btilgatiattv. 
and tlic Tiirkhli troops killed thousands of Cliristinns in the rel>cb 
lions provinces. Deeply moved by the whoksale slaughter of Fkilgarr^ 
CUiisiiKie of Euglaml urged tltat the Turks he tbrotim out of Europe 
* bag and baggage/* Disraeli, his political opiKment, opfxjsed this solii- 
lioji of the Balkan prohJeni. 11c feared Russian expansion in the 
Nrar Fom. realising that this countr?, Briiain*s most dangerous 
once in cornrol of Constantsuppfe. would be in a position to dulknge 

^ See pp, SSSh Ml. 
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British interests in the Orient* As Prime Minister, he assumed Uie 
role of apologist far the Turks and succeeded in keeping England 
from mtCTveuiiig against tJicm in the Balkan crisis. 

Russia refused to adopt a "hands ofF* policy . She knew that the 
Slavs in the Ottoman Empire expected her sup^iort and determined 
not to disapfxiint tfiem. On April 11, 1877. die czar declared war 
iipati Tiirkey and sent troops into iJie Balkans. In about six niontJis 
tlie Russian soldiers were lliivateniiig to capture ConsLancinople; 
Turkey was entirely at the mercy of bet foes. To avoid the loss of his 
capital, Sultan Alidnl Hamid II in Marcli, 1878, reluctandy agreed 
to a sett lenient with Russia—the T reaiv of San Stefano, liy this peace 
Monicrtegro and Serbia wcrccnlargctl and their iiidepeiulcnce recog» 
tiizcd: Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed under the joint guarantee 
of Russia anti Austria; reforms were granted the Armenians; Russia 
was given Batnnt and .\rdahan in ,\sia and part of die Dobmdja 
(which slie pro[Mise<l to trade (o Rinnania for southern Bessarabia): 
Rumania's iiidejiendence was recognized; and a very large Bulgaria 
under Rtisstan iiiispices was created—an autonomous tributary prin- 
cipaiiiy. w ith a Christian government and a national militia. 

Kniuiia's triumph in the Near East caused general dissaiisfaction 
elsewhere. Greece, Serbia. Motitcnegro, and Rmnama opposed ilie 
enlargement of Bulgaria, Rumania claimed that Russia lud not re¬ 
warded her satisfactorily for her aid; Austria-Hungary said tJtat 
Russia had viokitcd the term.s on which the Dual Monarchy had 
promised neutrality. DtsmcH maintained that Russia iiliimattly in¬ 
tended tn deiiroy die Ottoman Empire, to dominate the Balkans, 
and to ovt.Tturn the balam e of pow-ef in the Near East. Austria and 
Great Britain insisted that die treaty be submitted to a European 
cDiigress for revisinii iiiasniiirh as it changed the status quo in die 
Near tiast witliom the consent of those powers signatory to the treaty 
of Kalis in IS3fi, Russia, of course, proicsted, but wlicn Bismarck, in 
order to obtain an alliance witli the Dual Monarchy, decided to back 
that coinurv tn its detenutnation lo hold a conference. Rtissia was 
forced to consent to tins meeting. 

At die Congress of fh-rlin (1878). largely dominated by Disrdclt 
of England, .'\ti(lrassy of Austria, and Bismarck of Germany, the 
Treaty of San Stefano was revised and Russia was robbed of many of 
the Imits of her vieiory. According to the terms of the new settle- 
mciii, Russia received southern Bessarabia from Rumania, and die 
zVsjatit: Krovince which she occupied, and she got pan of t!ie Do- 
bnidja in exchange for BcHsambia. Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
handed over to Anstria for political occupation. She was ;i!so given 

‘ See p. 279. 
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the Sanjak of Novi JJaEir Inriwecn Serbia and Monicncgro for mili¬ 
tary purposes only. Riilgatia rcxliieed lo alxjut one third the area 
catablislicd by die Treaty of San Sidano: moreover, she remained 
under the sui^emitity of Turkey. Of the rcfSt, Easicru Rum el b was 
restored w Turkey. buL was giveti aiuotiomy: ^!accdtiuSa. with its 
rwo-and-a'haU niilljous of mixed [population, was reitirned lo Turkey, 
^!ontcnegro and Serbia were reepgubed as independent states, hut 
the territories they Jiad been graiiLed by liie other tieaiy were re¬ 
duced, Greece detnauded possession of Cjetc, ThesaaJv, Epinis, and 
part of iVraeedonia. but failed lo get them. England was confmnctf in 
her pissession oi the island of Cyjpnis, ^rliirh site had already ac- 
c}uired from Turkey. 

Having rcHStablislied the balance of power in die ikilkana, the 
great states, save Russia, were satisfied, "1 here is again a Fiirkcy in 
I-himfie," said Disraeli. But these □rraiigcmcnts could nor check the 
deefine of the Ottoman Empire. Patriotic movements in Btdgarb, 
Roman LI, Greece, Serbia, and Macetlonia^ liirtratiriied to prethpiiate 
new wars wdiidi miglu result in the tompkle expulsion of the Turki 
from Euroj>c. The Coitgrea of [krliii inereiy served to sharpen ihe 
rivalries over tJie Near Ibst* By scjai^ng Eastcrri RumeJia from ihc 
independent Bulgarian ^Uiic, ihc congress intensified the unrest in 
that part of tJte Balkaui, In )8S5 the fieopte of Riimdia finally de- 
til ared for iiriion wirli Bidgaria. Certain riitopcan stated thereupon 
protested this ^ lolaiion of the settlements but Anglo Austrian fiosijJ- 
ity to Russian policy prevented drastic intcrfereocc by any of the 
[>owers. Ev^ntuillv, Bulgarian's strong man, .Slambulov^ however, man¬ 
aged to free Ills country I rum Turkisli lioiuitiaitce. 

Revolutionary agiiadon ocemred in the ,%iaiic as well as in tlie 
European pirts of Turkey, In 181I4-IS95 an Arnitaiian revolt was 
harshly suppressed by the sultan's troops. After this affair, tiir center 
of troiihk shifted to Greece. That country vras finding it difTiciitt to 
establish an orderlv government. For twciiiy-ttine years the people 
had submitted to t!ie iuefficient rule of King Otto of Bavaria, In IfffiS, 
having driven this uschss ruler From the throne, Uiey offered it to a 
Danish prince, w'iio betiiimc King George of the Hellenes, ruling 
iiniil 1913, Meanwhile the Greeks demanded the ifidusion of Thes¬ 
saly, Epirus. Macedonia, the Ionian IsbiirU, and Crete in their do¬ 
minions. Although Greece beked the support of the European Po^r- 
era, except Eugliind, $he was able to acquire a small section of Epirut 
ami the major part of Thessaly, tlianks to British aid in ISSl. Greece 
W'as especially interested in the fortunes of the jicople of Crete. From 
the Cret3n$ ha<l tried numerous times to throw’ off Turkish 
control and unite witli Greece. Finally, in 1897. this isbud state, led 
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by Venezelos, prucluimcd Us uiilun xviUi GrL'vcc and ubLuni-tl tJic 
support of tJiat coiimryv Bui tht TurkUh armies, reorganized f>y ilie 
Germans, overwhclmUigty defeated die Greeks, and. after a few weeks 
of lighting, tlie conflict etiileet. Greece iras fiircctl to pay a liear'y war 
indemnity and to return a part of ‘I'iiessaly to T urkey. 

While die suitan svas facing continual trouble and disturbances in 
various parts of his empire, a close friendship was formed with Ger¬ 
many. For iiearh :t ceniury Great Britain had acted tfie role of a big 
brotlicr toirard die 't tirks, hut after the Congress ol Berlin -\nglo* 
i'lirkisli relations had bccoinc strained, Bismarck, ivlm wislied to 
iiiaiiiiaii) peace in the Balkans, favored a raff(>rocbement beiweeii 
Germany and Tiitkey. It was not until after bis fall in Ift'Mf, how* 
ever, that a w'arm and pcisoiial relaiionsliip was cstafiUshed. By that 
time Will Jam fl uf (Germany had deeitfed to advance (icrman eco¬ 
nomic interests in the Near Fast and at the same time Co support the 
Balkan amliitiDits of his ally, Austria-Hmigarv. Accordinglv, he em¬ 
barked on a Turkophile fiotity. visiting Atxlul Ilamid Tl in 1 RtlfJ and 
in IByS, and making, on his second sojourn, a formal pilgrimage to 
the Holy Ijiiid, where he aruiounced that the siiUan and the tlirce 
hutuhed million Mohammedans who reverenced him as calijih might 
rest assured that the Gcmiaii emperor w;is their rrieiid, 

.'Vftcr this trip .-t (.Terman<'oinrolled lomp.'itiy was organiicd to 
htnld a railway frcnti Berlin lo Bagilad. Prior to this grant, C>ernian 
officers were reori^nizing the Turkish armies, and German hankers 
and traders were extending their economic influence to all parts of 
(he empire. The Bagdad Railtvay was u logtcat outgrow'tli of these 
activititis anti paved the way Tor funfier German peneiritioit of die 
Turkish Kmpiie. This, and oilier lines cotnmllcd hy Germany, it was 
fell, would place at the feel of the kaiser's stibiecis. wealth, trade, and 
power. Moreover, when the time came tW a final Eiquidatioti of 
Ttukey. Germany w'ould tw tn a position lo receive her share, 
Altlioiigli Germany's Ncar-Fasteni program brought tremendous 
profits, ii created numerous problems. Imperialistic: iniercsw in Great 
Britain, in France, and in other F.uropcan puivers. considered them* 
selves threatened by this Gentian ilmist. Moreover, the TeuUJiiic 
advance eiicoti raged .Amtto-TTiingarian am bit ions in ilic Balkans. 
The people Ltieie=-csj>cch1|v the Serbs—in turn feared the a.tpir.i- 
tions of tlieir llabsburg neighbor, Russia also diiapprovctl of this 
Austro-Germau tlirusi to the Fast. She disliked the railway from 
Berlin to the Orient btcause it ihreatcncd her grain frade with seri¬ 
ous competition and promised a regeneration of the Ottoman Empire 
which she did not ftivor. Moreover, Russia still hoped to obtain con¬ 
trol of the Metliterrancan so that she could have an outlet for the 
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exportation of tlie^eat grain crops rvJiidi were raued in (t>e Dnieper 
and V'olga river vuiJeys, Accordtiigty, lo block liie exieusion of lire 
railway, Russia, in IfiOO. amnigetl an agreement witli Turkey, wliicli 
practically made Armenia a Russian spliere of influence. This inter¬ 
fered with the projected Berlin-to-Uagdad line since it was to take a 
nurtlicriy and less difficuU route across Armenia. By 1907. Russia had 
again shifted the emphasis of tier policy of expansion in Asia—from 
(he Far East back to the Nenr East Her defeat in tfie tvar against 
Japan, the growing fear that tire Tcutontc stales were going to 
emerge the victors in the inicrnational comfietition for control of 
tile Near East, and ihe waftpr<irhrTitent with England, all comributed 
to this change. Hencefortli, Russia ctmceiitrated on the Diirdaneltes. 
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victon of tiic GtTman suie$ over Fnmcciii 1871 marked the 
-I- ttegituijng of a turn' tin. It movetf the political attd diplomatic 
center of j^nivity of Europe frtim Paris to Berlin. .An aj-e ^vhich had 
derived its im})iration from France gave way i« otir which looked 
to Gentiany for Icadersltip in niUitary, ectmnmic. political, and social 
matters. Xltis rhaugc was epitomized Iry Lord Motlev when he tcroie: 
"F.urope Iirs lost a mistress but gained a master." 

Frartf'e tlit immediate result of the German imasion and tri- 
titnph sras a revolt. Even before the peace terms Irad licen signed the 
people hi the C:omrnunc of Pans engaged In an tjpriiing which lasted 
about two Tiiotttlis, Vartmis dissatished groups partieipatjcd in this 
rebellion. Stung by the humitiaiing peace terms—die loss of Alsace' 
Lorraine, and tile heavy tmlciuitity~.aiid afraid of a monarch ini t 
govcmtneiu. Jacobin republiraiis ads'ucaied a dictatorsfiip of the 
people as a jirelude io the estpirlsimi of the f tennans and i!ie restora- 
lion nf the republic, 'f hesc radicals were Imcketl by socialists who 
planned the esiabltshmeni of a socialise state and by anarchists who 
demanded the ovenhrow of the central govcrmneiu and the erection 
of communes throughout France, tji short, the uprising was a deni' 
onstraiion of opposition to Gertnauiwn, royalisin, and apTtalism. 

The request of the govemmciu (hat the gitu> Ij* removed from 
Paris precipitated die struggle. Scirntg them, the revolutionaries ran 
up the Red Hag of 18'lff aii!] urged dteir coitirades in ail the cities of 
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France \o <io likewise. Deicnnincd lo eliminate ihr conscn^thc peas¬ 
ants from puliiical controL ilitsc city radicaU [jlaniied the cMablisIn 
mem cf a fcdcraiian of rcpoblic^ for France re^mbljng in certain 
panicoiars ilic pieifctit political setup of Soviet ELtissia. Unlike the 
Russian Botsheviks, ihey failed to >vin over the military forces. 
IVoopsof the Provisional Govcrnnient, on the otiicr Jiaiid, besieged 
PajrLa while the Germans veatclietL For iwo nioiitlis die insurgents 
held ouu hut after die food supply was exhausted they were torced 
to surreuder. Frigtiifui revenge was now taken by the Uiiirgeuis- 
peasant forces of Law and order. Over 15^000 men ivei'e butcherefl by 
soldiers^ and o^'er 15.000 were iirresiei! and either seiiictuefl Uf deutii 
or exiled to a living belt in the French colonies. Such ^vas the vein 
geance of the possessing classes upon the dispossessed, of the old re vo¬ 
lution upon the neu% of the provinces upon Parh. 

Alter the restoration of law and order, Thiers, chief of the rxccti- 
tive (later President of the Repiililic), tackled die problem of ua- 
timial recovery. Backed by the fmtriotic and ihrifiy French people 
he raised snfTicieiit money to pay ihe huge indemnify demanded by 
Germany tvitJiin two and one-half years. M a result of this feat, Ger- 
nmij troops were withdnnvn from krance- Titus France tvais relieved 
of biiidcn which Bismarck Jtoped would pieveiu her recovery 
for at least a generulion. Encottraged by ^his achie\cmcnr the gov¬ 
ernment attempted to rwrgaiiizc the aniiy. Conipulsorv military 
service ivas inuodtieed: fortresses were IniiJt; mjbvaySr ronds, and 
bridges were const rucied: and indiutriaL eoinnicttial, aitd agtitul- 
tunil ]:Ftasperiiv were revived. By 1875 this unusioL power of re¬ 
cuperation—largely tlie result of a sattsfactoiy balance between 
agriculture and industry* as tvell as finaniial s mbit tty—enabled 
France to rcsuine her position as one of the great potects. 

Tie establishment of the Third French Rtpubtic was another 
important step in the program of recovery. De^piie the fact that 
France ^vas ostensibly a rcptiblie from the autumn of 1870 on, the 
National i-Vssembly was ovenvlielmtugly monarchical in sentiment, 
'rite monarcliistSp hotvever, were divided among themselves into 
three factions. One group, the OTlc*iiuHtaH favored the claim of die 
Count of PaiTs, grantboii of Louis Philip|jrt anodicr^ the LiJgiiimUu* 
liocked tlie Bourbon candidate. Henry V I more coinmoiily called 
the CouLU of CMiambord), an ardent adv-ocate ot clerical, royalist* 
and feudal traditions: the third, the fkiiiaparListen agitated for the 
rctiiim of a member of that dvnasty* Since the three fact ions could 
nor agree on a common GUididate. they had pul Thiers into the 
presidenfs diait as a stopgap. He, lioivever. sho^vcfl signs of becom¬ 
ing a repubUan, 'There is only one tfiroiic." lie cried, "atid ibrec 
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phcople camioc sit upon ii at xhc siune time/* Theieiipon the monarch- 
isii iorccd him out of hh post and elected in liis place the well- 
Liiou-n rovaJisi, Xto&lial Macx\falionp President of the Provisional 
/Vsstinbly. Ardent tonsti^rv'aiivc^ now tried to arranire a seiiiement 
lieiiveeti ilic monarchist factions, uliereliy iJu* C^uiu of ChamlMjrd 
was m ascend the throne with the Coiiiu of Paris as lidr-ap[>ai'em. 
But the nsiwhlJingiiesfi of die Count of Cliambord lo accept the tri¬ 
color fbg^ -ificr all other issues hiul been deiidedn desirtiyetl the com- 
promts' and prevented the re-cstahlislimcnt of the TnoinmcJiy. 

A majority of the Assembly reluttafitiy decided to stahilke the 
quasnrepiihlic pending a solution of the monarchical question. Ac- 
Lwdingly, they pasficd in IU75 diree ''Organic LawV wltidi, togcdier 
with suhscqticnt legislation of an oiganie nature, comprised the nc^v 
crfUi^tittiiioiL No auernpt was tmdc to drskw up another declaration 
of the "Rigfns ^:^f Man." Tlicsc origiiiat laws and four itufjoriant 
airieiidnieiits stniply created t!ie franicwork of die rcjiublican govern- 
luenr. Its oemnd stttirEure consisted of a President elected fur seven 
years by the two bouses. Possessing lit tie poiiver, lie preshied Imi did 
not govern. The real exeenrive branch consisted of a Premier and 
f ^hinei depcndeni upon a dorninnnt parry^ or Woe of parties, in the 
Chamher uf Deputies* There was a Legishitnie of two houses: a 
Senate, ivith three lujudrcil incmhcrs elected bv an indirect n^cthcMl 
Uit nine years; and a CJiambcc^ of DL-putiiri, comprising nearly six 
hiunlrcd dcpiiiies elected for terms of hnir years on die basis of 
fa>pidar sitlfnige. The consem of dir Senate ^vas necessary for the 
dissoltidon of tlie Lcgislniure Uy die Pres idem. That body also serr^'d 
as a check tifwni the C^tianilnrr of Depntits, A centralized administni- 
tioti fostered continuity o! national policy, despite die insiabitity of 
the cxecmivc officrer* die premier* Ijoral government was siibor- 
dioated to the audiorhy of the centraJ government. France condsied 
of dcparicwienij, ruled by prefects appointed by and represcndiig 
ihc ccotrril ofDcers. 

Tim highly centralized repuhlican governmnu endured in die 
face of iiionarchtcal opposition, domestic scandals, and radical chal¬ 
lenges. largely betraiisc it caieTe^l to the intercuts of the two great 
projierty-oivniiig classes—the liotirgeoisie and the peasantry. Nor 
only did it encourage industrial arnt cotrtmcrcbl expansion by im¬ 
proved communications, imperiafisiic development, proicaion. and 
low taxe$, bnc it also helped thr peasants by encouraging the grow¬ 
ing of dlk, llax. hemp, and other coinmodities, and by establishing 
loan banks, imunmee companiw. and agricultiiral sdiools. It enabled 
som and daughters of the conimon people to develop their abilitici 
through the establishment of a public-school s>‘5tcTn (I88U1S86). 
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Concro! of education was lakcii from the Cliurdi and pbced ip iJie 
lianckof poHiical auihoritics. In this manner die cduciiioiial system 
became a center of bourgeois idcaJisni and ai patriotism to tlic 
existing regime, M a result of ihesv. eiiliglitcwed policies France, by 
HH-b was one of the most prospemiis mtton,s in Europe. Her wealth, 
inehtding stocks and securities of foreign govcrtittients and hidus- 
tries* ivas more equally ilistributed tlm\ tltai of any other great 
power. Her property-oi^Tiing classes, the backbone of iJie country» 
enjoying appareni sccnriiy, save for tiie constafit (ear of a ivat with 
Germany, had become, for the most part, to the republic* 

AhhougJi successful in bringiwg about rapitl recovery and ntarked €>ftpnjition to 
prosperity in France, the republic encouiUercd bitter fiostllity. In 
the Utc ‘'seventies I lie royalists engaged in an nnsuc reisCul revolt 
H‘hidi ^vas fo!lowf?ti by ihe resiguariou of Marshal MacMahoiir In the 
"eighties, an adventurer. Grcucral hrutlatiger, backed by mouarchisi.s. 
dtrtrals, and other ch.auvinbu. severely crith i^eil aud ftetiuenily 
embartavsed the rejudiJic and advrxnitcd the cstabibhmciit of a dio 
Litorial govcrumetit. Me failed to srritc when the iron was hot^ tvas 
forre<l to fleet coumiittcd suit ide, and his uiovemcm: collapsed, 

Scandals, involving gcu'errimcutal oiricials;, tcm^ioiarily discredited iJrryiui cw 
the republic, “Fhe nouuimis Dreyfus case, hoivevcr, creaieil a real 
crisis for ihe repviblic* !ii 1894, Captain Allred Dreylus, an Alsatian 
Jew attadieil to the Miiustry of W'ar, ivas arrested, ironricted on a 
charge of treason* and sentenced for life to ncvtl'i IstancL Several 
yeat^ later investigations of .1 Colonel Picquarr. chief of the MiliLary 
Intelligence Staff, tended to substantiate ilic unfortunate oflieor j 
proicstattons of innocence and a retrial tvas demanded. High mill' 
tary'oITicers tried to hush tip the case, hdicviiig tiuu the lionor ol the 
army would hv hbekened if the lerfhct of the couit-niartial was 
proved un|usu Tliuy therein re remuted Colonel Pkqtiain irom his 
position and appointed a Jess inqukitivc man in his place^ In Jan¬ 
uary, lfl3S, Pm£ie Zob, ihe fainous iiovdisi. rcopeitcfi the c^se tvhen 
he put>lished a letter in tvhidi he frankly stated that the pidges of 
The court-martbl were unjust and dishonest- Monarchists and cler¬ 
icals bitterly resisted this move. They dciioimced Jews, rcpiihlicans* 
and socialists as rriniLiials. claiming that those who believed in tlic 
innocence of Drevfus were enemies of law and order, properiVj 
CImrch, and country. They accused theui of being allies of such 
forces of evil as a synclirate of Jews, Freemasons, Protestants. Eng^ 
land and the Triple Alliance* Mx-ialms, anarchists, enemies ol the 
Faithp rnemtes of ilie flag, and enemies of society. In the midst of 
jiany pass bus, aroused as tliey had noi Iwcn in France since the Com 
ttiime, Dreyius teas given 3. retrial lief ore a group of high amry ofB’ 
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cers, who had b^ii his accusers five years before. Attempiilig not to 
atloiv a thorough probe of the affair, the fudges deliberately barred 
eertain vital tcscimony and finally, by a vote of five to two, declared 
him guilty widi cxtcnuatijig drcurmiances. The court tiien sen* 
icticed Dreyfus to ten years’ iniprisonment, atid tfius the honor ol 
die aiiny liad been maijitainetL Presiduni Lotibet itnmcdiaicly par¬ 
doned Dreyfus, and he was released, broken in hcaltJu tn l9fJd 
friends of tt>e unfcirtuiiate man finally succeeded in having the ver* 
diet of the conn-matttal <^tutshcd by the Court of Casiolioa. Drevfus 
u':is decfaied vindicated, restored to his rank in the army, and the 
case u'as dosed. 

Thu affair, however, revived the i^narrci beiw'CCn Cliurch and 
stale. Influeiicc'd by the dericai opposition m Dreyfus, the Irouigeois 
republicans and the socialist gnmjis demanded ific ahrc^athni of the 
Concordat of ISOt and the separation of Cburdi and state. As a resitli 
of their agiiatioiis tiic .Association Lai tv of il/Cil rv:u [/^ssed wliidi dis¬ 
solved unauilinrized religious orders, barred them from teaching, 
and confiscated their pnijjeny. In IDh-l another act forbade teaching 
by religious groups. Diploinaitc relations bcirveeit France and the 
Papacy were suspended, and in 1005 the French Republic atioulk-tl 
tfie Concordat and disestablished the Romau Catliolic Churcli in 
France. liy tliis separation laic, members of ail creeds were placed on 
an cc^tial fooling and were authorized to form assocLitions of bytncii 
for public u'orsluji. riie state was released of p.iymeni of salaries 
to the clergy (ivith a few' exceptions) and cl lurches were handed over 
to lay associations to be usetl during the life qf tltosc organlz^tiions. 
The Pope and many iniluential Cadiqlks opjjosed diis act, cspeccilly 
that fiart which allou’cd la>Tneii to pariidpate (by means of iht asso¬ 
ciations) in the control of Chiiccli affaJt^, After a iwo-ycar contro¬ 
versy a conjproiiitse was arranged by the tacifuJ siatesmen, Briarid, 
A new law gave the clergy the rigtit to manage their oivti affaiis and 
to make anaiigcmenis with the local mayors for the use of die 
churches in worsliip. TJicse were signirtcanl liccause they sc^pa- 
rated Church and state and insured govemmcmal control in seculaT 
matters, llenccfonh die CUurdi was a private institution, confining 
iLj attention uindally to die spiritual realm. 

Social as well as religinui difliculties faced the Third French Re¬ 
public .As ill other indmirial states, the government had to deal witJi 
the problem of increasing unrest among die wage carriers. To meet 
diis situation, trade unions were Irgalized in 188^. In addition, in 
1892 a law was enacted regnbting die employment of women and 
children, providing for a maxinmm tcii-hmlr working day. and 
establislting provision for die healdi and safety of persons in the 
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facwHcs, In addition, a workmen's compeusaiton act ^Ticr;umng em¬ 
ployers to comf^ensate workers for injuries received during service) 
was' passed in 1808: and in 1911 a plan oI old-age instn-ance was 
adopted. Tlijs social legislation failed to cheek lire advance of radical- onfom 
ism. Opposed rot the most pan to Louis Blanc s prtigrani of control 
of the republic by workers, the establish merit of naiioual workshojj*. 
and the crcatioit thereby of a socialist state, many French radirals of 
the early twentieth century turned to syndicalism, a forrii of trade 
unionism .ipplietl to revolutionary purposes. Aiming at tlie over¬ 
throw of frrivatc enter prises by the strike and the control thereby of 
prodiKtioii by svridjcaies (tu^anized groups of workers]. these pro¬ 
le tarians .’u'tepied the socialist objectives, but adopted the violent 
inciliodi^-dtreci ctontiirtk action and jtidiwtrial uTCcking—ouilincd 
by Proudhon and Bbrnpii. Ouriiig lUe years 1009-1910 this radical 
moveiuent, spreading rapidly in French industrial ceutci^, causetl a 
number of serious pixjleiarian uprisings- bi 1910, the movement cul¬ 
minated in a great railway strike—a strike w-Jiich many Iwilicved was 
but the beginning of a revutuiion- This “revolt* botvever, was stijr- 
pressed by the Radical Socialist Premier, liriand, vvho disapprovetl 
of violence. Calling up milirary rescrv'cs he forced the workers as 
soldiers to mo the traim* and by so doing he liroke the strike. 

Wliile the French jicoplc ivere establishing a bourgeois republic, TAr ci* 
Bismarck, as dianccllor* strove lo create a prosperous, powcrhil .'uid 
efficient German snpite* To arliicvc the^ aims he ha-d preserved 
autocraev in Prussia and extended it to the whole iierr/c Retaining 
the roiistinuion of the Nonli (.ermaii Cofifederation, he tiad 
cTt^Lctl u icderul or^nidation based upm the hegenaony of Prussia 
among ibc states and ilie domitiantc of inonartlikal priticiptes. Tlie 
licieditary Prussian King was if^so Kaiser or Cicrriian KnipCTGTt 
But sovereignly was vesietl in ilie Hufid^rui- T Itis bodv represented 
ihc Various Germaii states f>y nuota, Priisso possessirig 17 of ilic 
61 votes. It had not only considerable executive and iudkml p>wer, 
but it also possessod a dotninaiit voice in legUladve aJfairs. liiasnntcfi 
as the Prussian delegaiion W'a$ the largest gtonp in the Bnndfisml, 
the kaiser as Prussian iving w-a-S a1>le lo ttiiitrol Uiat boily. Xlius. the 
Federal Comicil (the Bimtitsrat) wajs a sort ol Lonsuttuhni camoM- 
llagc for Prussia sgovemroent of the empire- llieoretirally. the 
fU'srat was cniirely in the hajid^ of the reigning princes; practically. 

It was imdef the control of the llahcnionerns- 

In I he admin tst rat ion of the internal ailaiTs of tbe empire the 
kaber W'as not dominant. Mis executive ]>owcr was slights as there 
were only a few federal officiiib to ap[>oiiit^ and he lacked veto power 
over bills passed f»y Parliament. Possessing greater authority in for^ 
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eigri affairs, he couid declare H'ar aiid pface* arrange alliances and 
tieatiM, and appoint and receive ambasiadors. lie wa$ ako tajm* 
tnaiider^iimliief ol tke army and riavy and elected tbe cUancellor^ 
who in tUTU dn>Ae the other tneinber^ ol the cahiiiet. Thk im}>erbl 
dianccllor presided in the liundirsmi^ but voted and spake only as 
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a P^ssEan representatiA^e. Except tu foreign + rtiilitiiry, and naval 
affairs, tiit rmpiie dcjwiicled on tfir aiJniinUtrativc officers of Uie 
separate sutes. Tlte empire retained die biVameral svstcni of ihe 
Nonh German Confederation. In addiiion to the Bunderrat tfiere 
iraj a Raickstag or National Home, irhose members were elected for 
years by the population of the whole empire by maU' 
hoofl suffrage, Tltis body jiosscssed onlv a limited veto power and 
wm relatively insignificant. In IS77 a supreme Federal Judicial 
Court nas created, {josscssiiig original jurisdiction in instances of 
treawn and appellate jurisdietton in other cases, 

Bismarck was thr first chancelJor of ihU newly created federal state. 
For the ne!<i tivciuy years, until his fall in 18f», he devoted himself 
to the csiabtUliment of a powerful, prmperous, and unified German 
rmpire. Fie binerly op^iosnl ultramontanism, provinciaUsm, de^ 
mocracy, and socialism, considering them enemies of progress. Sin- 
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cere exponent ol bencvolcm despot iim, he planned ilic sirengthen* 
ing of imperiaL unity not only by force Uiii aJjio by tfie exceilence 
of his admiu^trauve Drgajiiiia[iiih and by ilie economic and itite^ 
Jectual advantages he offered the German people- Thus* by mating 
ihc empire proij|>eroiJS and efficient be bopet! to in over all cle- 
niems* induding even the tlirec and a half million Poles of the north 
and castt tite 150,0110 Danes of Notth Schlcstvig. and the nearly mo 
mJIHon Freucli subjects in Alsaccd.orraine. 

Ill Ins opposition to certain org-MinJ-fations ivliidi, in his opitiian. 
threatened Ciermaii unitVt Bismarck at fin»t resorted to extreme meas¬ 
ures. Shortly after the Fraiico-Gctmati t\:ar* for example, be 1 became 
mvolvcd in a biittr rjnaird milt the Roman Carholic Church. Re¬ 
garding that tnsiitution a$ a i^iatc wiibin a state, he determined to 
bring if under die control of the govemiiicnu In May, IS72» he had 
an imperial law enacted expelling the Jesuits from Germany and 
pTohihiting priests from expressing political ideas in their pulpits- 
A year laier ilie Pmssinii Dit^t passed ihcscxalted May [jiiv?j, ret^uir- 
ing compulsory civil nisrriagc, ordering all cmididatcs tor the priest¬ 
hood to be C-eitiiaiis (cHrlucaial in Ck'rman university), forbidding 
ecck*siasticat piinislmientSf suppresdiiig tlie Catholic Bureau in the 
Dc[xtrtmeiti of Education, and witlidtatving the ins}k.*c:iion of scliools 
from ilie tlergy. !n JR75 u crisis arow ivheii Bismarck oi'ilerecl all re- 
Hgioiis orders abolished, ikicked by liberals- atheists, scientists, and 
a group of **oId Giilmlics" (tipinmenM of the di>cii int of Papal In- 
fallibility of 1870). Bbanarck declared that he would "ne^'cr go to 
Canossa."' Tim church naturally opposed ihe chancellor's anti- 
Catholic legidatLon- For five years diis battle (Kuliurkampf) be- 
ttvcai the Church and state coiuinucd. During this pericKl the Cath¬ 
olic or "Center*' party imhe Rekb^mg was in open revolt, rnnstantly 
einlianmsjng the charted br by refusing lo sup|xii'i his program. Sud¬ 
denly Bisniarck cal led fur an aniiistice- Realizing tlmi he itiighi linvc 
to resort to force in the stni| 5 gle, and facing a radical internal move^ 
merit, he entered into negotiations with ihc Pope- Leo XI11 has¬ 
tened to accept Bismarck^s o'criurcs of peace. During die next nine 
years nearly all anti'Catholic Luvs were annulled, and a series of 
arrangements estaldished co-operation beltveen the Pope and die 
kaiser* especially in the matter of Clmrcb appoinimeiits. In rciuni, 
tlie chancdlor secured the support of the Catliulk Center party* a 
real Force in Cermau politjrs. 

Backed by his new ally Bismarck now declared war on the social 
ists. At first he adopted a policy of tepres^iion* A series of acts pro¬ 
hibited all associationsp meetings, and publicatkins w^hich aimed at 
the destruction of the existing order of society and government. To 
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<Ieal with any cmcrj^ridcs whldi might arise the police were j^rantc^i 
extensive powers, by thein: measures socialist gatherings were marie 
illegal and tlieir liiiids conhscated. This attempt to irradicaic the 
"Red Iniemational” failed: socialist uriresl onlv intTcased and l>c^ 
came more radical because it was driven underground. Nitinerous 
secret organiaatiotu. mmuc with headrptarteni in Sw'inteiiaiid. now 
replaced ihe outlawed iradr uniom, llisinarrk next ntuteked the 
enemy on another Irant. Iltiphiying :iii extraordinary grasp of the 
situation he cnncltided tli.it the growth of unrest w-as tJte result of 
economic conditions which must he changed. Social discoiuciu. be 
decided, was cxtnnectcd with an agriciiliural and industnal depres¬ 
sion whicii in the ‘seventies succeeded a short era of speculation 
(factlitated by die indemiiity received from Fraiicc}. HeiicviTyr tliai 
dlls recession was also tlic result of German fi'ee-trade pcdiL-y. he 
adopted the doctrine of econoniic naiionalisin, as outliin.'d by such 
able cconoiiusts Sclmiollcr (I85S—LIH7), 1-iii flTBlMH-lfiy. and 
Wagner (1S3S-1917). In 1879 lie tliereEorc established a high tariff 
on agriculiittnl and iiidusitial jjrodncts. 

To create a ]trospcrous Germany, Bismarck also hnored the de- 
vclopmeni of professional and technical education. The graduate 
sduxd which had appeared first in Germany in the earlv nincicetiili 
century, was cxjKitided. especially in ific field of techiiical itattiing. 
In the German gyinnasiums a prt^rain was developed txnTes|)Oti<iitig 
to that of the Amcricait high school and college. Satittal sdcucc. 
iusiory. sociology and otlier “miKlcrri*' tiihjccts were taught. In short, 
while I'.ngUsh colleges were suspicions of so^alted practical trends 
in Educaiion, German scltools ivere taking the lead in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern system of higlicr education with its emphasis 
upon vocational and professional training.* 

;Vt the same time (he German chancellor adopted tiie ideas of the 
nanonalUt economists that ihc state served as die equali/er of con¬ 
flicts and tliai a powerful, unified, anil prosperous cimtiiry could best 
l>c attained by the establtsluncnt uf friendly relationships among the 
difFcretu Micial classes, die rcdticiiun of injustice, an approudt to a 
more equitable tiistitlmiioit of wealth, and social Iq-islaiion. pro¬ 
moting process and the moral elevation of die lower and middle 
classes. Having helped the Imnrgeoisit and the fanners by a protec¬ 
tive tariff, Biimatck decided to aid the wage earners by means ot 
social legislation. TTictcforc he emhurkcd on a progium oi state 
socialism h>- having law-s enacted in 1&81S. I88i. and 1887, designed 
to insure workmen against sickness, accidents, and old age. fn 1911 
these laws were unilied into a campreileastvc schetne uf social legis- 
' Sec p m. 
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latioii H'hich, before World War I, Lera me a nioilet tor similar re¬ 
forms hi Great ikitaith France, aiul other Europeait countries. 

Despite Ills remarkable success in tiic unirication and develnpincnt 
of ilic Gemiasi F-nipire, die diaticellor in 1890 wni practically forced 
nut of oilke. In 1888 Disinarck's irienrl .and master, tlie cHd Emperor 
WdJiam l.died. atul tiir tong paruiership betn'ccii riik'r artd miiiisicr 
came to an end, Kaiser WrllJaiii was succeeded by his son. Emjreror 
Fredei'ickj a liberal, who reigned for niiteiy-nitie days. Aitliough he 
writs unsympathetic toward the chancellor's policies, he retained him 
in power in view of the iminiiteiice of his ow-n deatit. But tvhen his 
son, Will lain Jl, became cntperor (19S8-19J8), Germany entered 
uj3on a netv era. For tsvo years BisitiarcL managed to remain in office, 
but in 18WJ he was dropjied. and a young, inexperienced man took 
over tJic iiitp of state. 

When lie became katscr, William 11 ivas isvcmy-cighi years of age, 
arnbitiotis. aggressive, and alive to modern tendencies. He [wssessed 
an active and vivid imagination, but was reek less, restless, neurotic, 
anti immature, having litde political acumen or appreciation of the 
importance of ptiblk opinioji. Militaristic, meddlesome, and tiom- 
inceriJig, but well intent ioiieri. be believed that he bad one great 
purptisc on eanli—■to carry out the divine mission ol ilie llolien- 
iollerns. Imbiievl w'itii tliii idea, he foimtl it tiifhcuU to loleraie the 
autiiority of the old chanccilor. Whereas Bismarck ruled in silence, 
^^'il1tam n laid German aspirations herore Uie world in pompous 
and boastftil speeches. These uttenuice.b revealing a lack of enio- 
tiofiat poise and dignity, alarmed Europe and irntaied many Gcr- 
muns. Disregarding growing crittcisTu, William proclaimed '‘sysietn, 
efficiency, and discipline" as iiis ciiicf watchwords, and sponsored a 
sort of moral crusade to spread Deutsche Kutiur throughout the 
world. 

Tile kaiser's crusading propensities were chtclly inspired bv Ger¬ 
many's remarkable economic otiJansioti. During Iiis reign the empire 
enjoyed a pIienomciiaL commercial, industrial, and agricultural revi> 
tiuion, .\n excellent geographical |x>sittoii and the possession of 
esMtuiaJ resources had greatly facilitated this tlevelopmcnt. In the 
center of Europe, Cermany was a uaiural distributor of foreign goods 
on the continent. Thants to the coal in die RuJir and Saai Basin and 
tJie iron in Lorraine and Silesia, she. by 191'I. had surpssed Great 
Uritain in the manufacture of iron and steel, and had taken third 
place, excelled only by the IJ tilled States and England, in the pro¬ 
duction of coal. Ill shipping she was second only to her Britidr rival: 
whereas in tlie nunii fan tire of electrical and chemical industries, 
Germany twk the lead. In textile nianuracturcs, however, she lagged 
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kcts abroad and to monrifjoliitr iJioat at boinc, Bismarck at first 
tended to oppose the attpiisition of colonies, Tcffardiiij? liienj as ex¬ 
travagances. Before J»is fail he did consent to imperial expansion. But 
lie insist^ that Cerman cotaniAarion iniisi have tJtc sanction of 
Great Britain, mistress of the seas. William TI, however, adopted a 
more aggressive policy. Won over to the cause of colonial expansion 
by the great hanking and industrial imeresu of Cemiany. he aroused 
jealousy and fear on all sides by his boastful remarks. Disregarding 
Briush opjy>sttion. he became an ardent advocate of a powerful 
Gennao navy. will never real.” said the Kaiser in 1897, "until I 
have rajSLxI my navy to tJie same acaiulard as iliat of the army,*' "The 
times art past," said oiic of his ndnistm, 'when the German left Uie 
earth to one of his ncighhois, tlic sea to another, and reserved the 
sky for himself." German penermtion in the N'car East, her naval 
.imhiuons. and her so-called WeltpotUik poliev', as we shall see. 
fmaliy forced tximpctitors to settle their colonial rivalries and to 
unite m opposition to this seeming menace. 


behind Great Britain. ScieJitific methods were not limited to indus¬ 
try. In agriculture, fanners tvere able to increase production through 
the use of fertilizets and farm machinery. The enlarged output of 
sugar hccts and potatoes was especially noteworthy. 

Like Bismarck, William 11 worked hand-in-glove with merchants, 
industrialists, and landowners in tJieir attempts to extend tlteir mar- 
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Duijtig ilie rcigii of Wit!lam II there nfits stKinl progress as ss*cll Sodul progmt 
as economk and naval exjjansian. Uisniarck’s social legislation n*as 
extended; efFicient city govern men is sverc tstahlishcd; and local im¬ 
prove men is, sucJi as santiaiian, ss'ater facilities, p:irks, schools, and 
hospitals, and municipal oivncrship of public luilities were fostered. 

These ads'ances, tempered with obedience, efficiency, and disci pi hie. 
tmdotibtedly contributed to German success in improving tlie stand¬ 
ards of living, in virtually elimitiadtig slums in cities, and in achiev¬ 
ing natioiial power and prosperity. 

Encouraged liy rhese triumphs, champions of antociary appeared Champiam oj 
in the realm of liicratrjre as well as in politics. Trcitsclrke (1834— ““'"raqf 
I8P6), the German historian, asserted that "die state totvered above 
tJic individtiuls who composed it and realized ideals far beyond indi¬ 
vidual happiness": Delbrilck in Jiis works earnesily 

defended ihc dcsponsni of WUlLani fi, "The vacillations of demoe- 
tacy,*' he said^ any govemment'^; and ihe imperial 

chancel lor from lo Jii his Imf}t:rial Gt'mtany, also de¬ 

fended autocracy by cbiiiiing diat "^clic lack of frontiers and the pres¬ 
ence of euemic3 on iJirec side^ niade a centralhcd govcmincnt neces^ 

5ary.’" Auuif:racy's greatest cliampmn. however, utis that jtrange 
apostle of the idea of a 5Uf)t?rmaii and .1 sii{ferstate, Nictm Jie 
IflOd). Fmpliasiziiig in liis W(nka> Thu Spiike Zamibusfrt^ and B£- 
yomi Gi?oii afirf EvHm the "'wUl to power/" he deootiticed democracy 
and socialism as the '"cuU of niiinbers" and the "rclijdoji of equal¬ 
ity." and glorJbcd the rulmj^ classes, "whose very^ power was indica- 
iivt- ihetr superiDriiy and of their rij^ht to rule/' 

Prior to l9l-\ an iticreasing number of non-Gerriians^ boutg^eoU Of^po¥iti&n to 
liberals^ and social^U, opposed tliis plidosoplty of despotism. The 
Frimdi tiibabitanis of Aliacc-Lonrsiioe, tJic i*oles in cafttem Germany* 
and die D^nca ii> Sdilcswig~al) resisted lUe govetiunerttal policy of 
Gertnaiiizaiion, which aimod 10 eradicate tJie cmtoim. insntutions, 
and languages of these minoriiiesw Tiie Center Party, chiefly Ba%^r* 
lan and Catholic, favored moderate social reforms but opposed ex¬ 
treme politicai centralization as well as socialism. To the left of the 
Centrists^ the Natiormi Lilicrafs. rep^^<iscuiing big business, favored 
imperialism, opposed socialism^ and urged liberal p>lLLical am) social 
reforms. Further to the Left, the Prt3gTe££ives, representing the lesser 
lx>urg«jisie. advocaied a ministeriabpafliamcjitary system, personal 
liberty, and a shift of the tax burden to the tvealthy through heavy 
ta^ei on incomes and inheritances. On the extreme L.cfi were the 
Social Democrats, tlie party of the wage camera Although sodalbm 
was their goah they oppoi^d vifilencc and were willing to c*>oiteratc 
with the bourgeoUie in order to obtain immediiate reforms* 
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During Uie reign of Willmm 11 ihc vtuing sirejigtii of the Social 
Dmocratic party increased from one and a half tu four and a Imlf 
million votes. At the outbreak of World ^Var I, it had otte htindred 
and lert seats in the Reichstag mth onc'tliird of the voting populS' 
tiori of Gertnany enrolled in its rtitiks. Save for petty pcTsecutions 
the OTganization of this party was allowed to develop iviihoui inter- 
ference by die slate audiorities. After the repeal of Otsmarek's anti- 
socialist laws. Social ncittocntiic associations and. newspapers were 
established in all pans of Germany, 

Prior u» the outbreak of World War 1, the radical tnovement was 
spreading rapidly in Italy as well ns in Germuny. This dcvelopiiieni 
was largely tlic result of disorganizaiiori, intrigue, pOiVeriy, and dis¬ 
content which prevailed in that coumr)'. Attempts had been made to 
obliterate these evils: but the inability of tlie govemmeiii lo solve 
certain basic problems which confronted Italy after her titiificaiion 
helps to explain its unsatisfactory political and social condition in 
1414. Following its unlTjCation, Italv became a constitutional mom 
arcfiy with an elected chamber of deputies, an apjiointed senate, ami 
a premier. At first the franchise w'as extremely limited, but it was 
hroadened especially in the decade prior to the outbreak of tlic 
World War when liberal elements came into ]x»wer. 

One of the mast difficult problems facing Iraly after !B70 was that 
of the Papacy. .After the loss of Rome to Italy, pope Pius tX refused 
to accept the financia! seitlemeni and freedom, offered bv the Italian 
government in the Law of Papal GiiaTaiitec. and the loss of liis icm- 
poral power. From his setf-i]n]msed imprtsontnctn he Imrkd luricnis 
criticisms against tlie govemmeni and asked the faithful not to vote 
in titc elections to Parliament. Disregarding his ire the govennnent 
passed anti-clerical legislation, confiscating Clhitirh piYij>ctiy, sup 
pressing tlieological faculties in the utuversities and spiritual di¬ 
rectors in the scliools, making compulsory civil tji.rrriages, and dis¬ 
pensing with retjuiretl religinus oaths and instruction in the elemcii- 
lary sdiwils. These measures aroused bitter hatred and led to vio¬ 
lent demonstratitms, Ihit with the rise ol si>cia1isni, the tTOwn and 
altar began to drift togctbcT. In lOOf*, Pope Pitis X allowwl Catholics 
to participate in the elections in order to dicck the advance of so¬ 
cialism. Nev'eTihelesj, os we shall sec, it was not iiitiJI 1929 that a 
ycconciliatiort between the Italian government and the Pope oc¬ 
curred.* 

\fore disturbing and mote difficiiU to solve were the various re¬ 
gional. political, and economir problems. There was hostility be¬ 
tween the coitstitutional and ecouomtcallv progressive nonh on die 

' Set p. t25, 
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one liandp mid the aiJtJXradcH Uacki^iard soutli on die odicft. Moreover 
tile Aanoiis provinces of tuly found, it difficuU lo give up the local 
independent;c tlic> had enjoyed in return for nadoDa[ security^ In 
addition to diese rivalries tlic Roveminerit was weakened by the 
presence <rf nun^eroos organi:3taciofi$ of bandits untl secret socicticjs, 
the M.'tha and Cauiorra^ in ^uthem Ttaly^ and hy striiggie's between 
manarchuiis. re|iiilj]icaiis^ and soeialbrs. These puHtiral differences 
made it very dillicult for the gavemuient lo create an cflicient ad- 
mmisirattoii and to introduce the necessary^ economic and suebt 
re forms. Despite these dilTicuhies the nionarcby tried to solve alt 
signify rant economic, social aiui financjal problems* It endeavored to 
establish industries in a country that lacked coal and iron; it cn- 
amra^cd agrarian developnient in a state w'licrc considerabie land 
was nor fertile and ichcrc most of the good soil tvas concentrated in 
the haiicb of a fevt wealtliy familiesr and it ivorked eamestlv to 
stamp out tlliteracv and to CTcale a strong army and navy. All these 
governinefitat acriviiies required the expetidittirc of large sums of 
UHiucy wlaitli the moiinrthv tried to ohtaiti by mci^ns of laxes—frc- 
quernly sti high that the proper lied classes faced cxiinciion. 

Ahlioiigh It was handicapped by the inlitritance of a big dciit and 
lack of ninnev^ the Italian governmeDt improved conditions con^ 
filderably. A national hnancbl svstem w'asset up; large armamcnis on 
laiKl and SA*a were trcatetl; oilwavs u'ere constructed: harbors were 
built: a mcrdiant marine was established: and industry and agri* 
cult tire were promoted* Special efforts were nrade lo inca't*4«e the 
acieagc of viiicyaritls. but got cm mental cfForts to stinuilitte agricuU 
lurat profliiction were rebiivcly iiieirectiiitl. In inciustry. the govern- 
merit arTtnipied to increase production by establishing in 1S78 a 
mcidcmte tariff^ and in 1837 a full protective system. In 1877 com¬ 
pulsory educatton ivas introduced and slight progress was made in 
the establishment of public schools. Social legislation in behalf of 
the working classes was passed. ISciiefii sotrieLics, [peoples* banks, and 
otluT aids to the masses were created. 

In the field of politics ihe Etl>enil moiiaTcliiits faced mounting 
radical opposiiion. before the opening of the tivnitieih century; a 
vigorous s^K:ialtsl-synd^ca^ist drive 1>cgan to develop tn Ilaly* a? in 
other couiitric5i. In 18fl8. numerous ial^>r iiprbhigs nwik placCt 
especiallv in soiiihem Italy, and from time to time certain Italian 
Tadicnb. influenced by Hussion anarchism and terrorism, indulged 
in bmnh-ilimw ing ractics* 'The rtsoUnionoiv movemeni finatfv cub 
minated in die asso^inatiori of King Humbert fl flOil). This tragedv. 
dte work of an anafctufU, w^ a symptom of die geneml unrest in 
Italy, Ri-as^ taxadotf, the danger ol nauonij] bankruptcy, omrupiion. 
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and polittdJ iuiriguc, I(>cal and regional disputes, and general pov* 
my. cspetiially in Miutlietti Italy, ail creaunl a lecliiig of dUsamfac- 
lion througluitn die country wliich resulted iioi only in the nipid 
increase of lariicalbtii, but also in a rising tide of cmigmuon. From 
1870 to l yQa the nuniber ol emigranis rose tremendously, reacbirig 
3 miiTtimuni in 11)05 of 720,00(1. 

Half btfitn Upon the accession to the throne of Victor ILmmimuet Ml slight 

th€ nair ccoiiciniic Slid poliiicat impruieiuciit occurred. Foreign ir^de in¬ 
creased; agriculture seemed lo he on tJie upgrade; foicign capital 
was made avaiJahle for micnml improvements; and poverty was re- 
diuicd by money seiii home by vniigrants. Leading political gronfus, 
including the Ciiiiltolics. now seemed reconciled to the tuaiiiteriancc 
of a liberal monarcJiy. Universal manlnxid sulfrnge was esiahtisJicd; 
legislative and administrative reforms tvere intrcxiuced; and edu¬ 
cation teas improved. In 18117, defenders of the government were 
greatly encouraged when ibe siatc*s revenues cxcectlcd expenditures 
and lot the lirst time showed a surplus. 

In foreign afiairs, Italy, prior to IDI-I, seemed to have acJiievcd 
great-power status. Cfieiked in her attemju to conquer Abyssinia 
(dSSfi), she ncvcrilieltss retained fooiliotils in Africa—nameiy Tri- 
trea, and Italian SumaJilmid acquired in the 'eighties, and Tripoli 
secured in 1911 as :i result of a war with Turkey. Improved relations 
with the Papary. panJdpation in the Triple .Alliance, and a secret 
agTccincnt with France, as %viU be shown.' all marked the rise of 
Italian jnBuence in the field of tliplotnacv. Demantls for the ac- 
quisiiioii of pris of ‘miredeemed" Italy still in die [tosscssion of 
Aiisiria also indicated n growing riatinnal sentiment—-a sentiment 
wJiich was to play au importani pan in [talbn diplomacy before tlic 
irar. 

Despite the mtidcmie success of ilic monarchy in internal and 
foreign affairs, it nil I lacetl in I ill 4 a nnmljer of scriotts probletns. 
Socialism continneil to grow- and strikes, oftcir resulting in acts of 
salHitage, were freipiciit in A-arious industrial t’enters. such as Milan, 
Rome, Naples, Venice. Genoa, and Florence. In 19M, ihe various 
lalror troubles ciilTninaied in an aitcmpt (o Imld a geneial strike 
which collapsed foitvK-ight hours after it started. Naiirml phe- 
ftonicjia. such as the ei upiion of Mount Vesuvius ,md other vol¬ 
canoes, and u-rriljlc earthqmikes .ilsii cnntrilmied to the feeling of 
inseciiritv in Italy. Prior to lift4 many pecrple felt thai [lie lilmral 
monarchy, with iis ntmieioiis [Hilitiral parties and its weak premiers 
—ineHcrtivc hecaiisc of their dependence on group ol political fac- 
lioTiB—was incapable of solving ludy's significant protiloms. 

< S« pp. 3S6. SS-l. 
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raii«m countries—Spain and Portu^. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, democratic movements in titosc countries generally degenerated ^ 

into factional struggles. In 11173, Spain did have a republic which 
lasted nearly two years. But the Bourlton moiiarcfty was restored in 
the person gl .'Vlphojiso XIL Facing general unrest, liis sttcceisor, 

AlfjJiotiso Xm. iTiatiaged lo reiatii his power by means of a clever 
l^olitical tool, called roiau>isnu .^cording to Uits scheme, the two 
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leading political parties—tiheml and conservative—rotated in office 
hy managing elections. Despite this ntntsual political device, Spain ftcfanw fn 
at the iirm of tltc century was headed toward revolution. Defeated ’^1*“'** 
in the Sjianish-Amcricati W'ar of 1898, she was deprived of most of 
the Tcmitants of her once great empire. Now liie governiiicnii, de¬ 
fender of the privileged and sellish aristocrats and clerics, faced a 
rising republican and socialist opposition. Pressed by these radicals, 
it mis forced to sanction some educaitonal and economic reforms. 

Soria] legtslatlon was also introtinredr artd the Church wa.s stripped 
of a limall pirt of its weakh and Its temporal power. 

Similar changes occurred in Portugal. .As a result of dynastic and 
factional strife which shattered the institution of monarchy morally 
and phvsicaJIv, Portugal eventually Ijccamc a republic (1910). In 
spite of this change, she was often ruled hv brutal dictators. A radical 
tnovenieni. however, forced ilie government to introduce certain 
reforms. The CJnirrh tvai deprived of many pivileges, and educa¬ 
tional facilities were extended. Although nnmerenw Ponitgncse lib¬ 
erals opposed militaristn and favored further sncial rransformaiion, 
they were unable to bring about drastic jKtliiical and social changes. 
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During Uic last hair of tlic niiiftceniii ceniUTv, the ^mall natiarts 
of Jiiiiope, such as Dcumarit, Holland, Bclgiuni. tht Scandinavian 
suiej, and SwiUvtlanci, generally followed along the same patterns 
of pnjgrfis as die Great Powers. Most of tlie)iLdisr.]rded the restraints 
and mtrktiuiu ol the Old Regime and adopted capiialutie pjraetkes. 
Of these conn tries, Belgium expcricnml a pronounced politteal dc* 
velopinent and economic expansion. After Utc rcvoliitiort of ISSO, in 
which die lleiRians obtained their indepeinlence. they esiablislieri a 
mcxferatcly lilK-ml constituiionai itmtiartby. leaving f«Iirieal power 
ill the liaiids of the aristocracy and ilie iveallliy Imiiigeoisie/ liclginm 
then experienced an era of real pros|>crrty. Free from the restraining 
[nfluen^ of the Otitrh traders, tliat country berame one of the great 
uidustrial tiations of Kurtipc. Its favorable location and ita natund 
reioijrccs were the means to this end. Situated on the North Sea. 
Belginin was able, by the construaion of canals and railways, ui am- 
nect the entire region with tiit great sea [Hiri of .Antnerp and lo 
exploit her extensive coat beds. M a result she was the one ccnmtry 
in Europe ulikh kept pace industrially witJi Great Britain in the first 
half of the aincicvtith reiuury. 

Libemliim affected the Dutch as welt as the Bcigiam. In 1818 
King William 11 . mling from IfrH) to 18 - 15 . accepted a new funds- 
tnciital law, in W'htt'h ihe king iras checked hv a parliatneiti of two 
hnusca. A federal got cm mem was established in the Net her hi mis 
similar lothat of the United States and Swim-rlaiui. .Additional re¬ 
forms, such as the exicnsioii ot suffrage, came rather slowly. In taci. 
\\ ilham m, who riikd from l 8 -» to IS 90 . was iriniieiiced only by 
a small Imurgeois oligarchy. Suffrage was siigliilv extended, however, 
during the xejgii of Queen \Vilhclmina ( 1898 - 1548 ^, bin universal 
suffrage, demanded by liberals anti sotialms, hatl not been granted 
by 1914 . Despite large lerTitorial l™,ts. the Netherlands remaineit in 
the nmetecnih cenuirv a land of hardworking, thrdty people, ,\b 
ilmugli a small <a>ntiiict)ul state, she still retained in 1914 many im- 
!«mn« mloiues. imJuding Java, Sumatra, part of Borneo, and 
C^leh« m .Asia, and Dutd, Guiana, These jiossessionv together 
imli a large merchant marine and agricufitiral surplus, enabl^ the 
Dutdt (o umintam a leasaimble prusperity. 

hike the Dutch, the people iff Swiucrbnd established a federal 
Rovernmem m the nnietcenth ceiiiuty. .A new constitution, proniul- 
pieil m 1848 . permitted the ciritmis to rcLiin their local aiitlioritv 
b^ui rcti^ir^ the supremacy of die central, or federal governtnem. 
.\ationaNcgtsbtivc and cxeciiuve powers were vested in an .^Assembly 
of two houses and an Executive Conimiuce of seven, which was 

' Set pp, Ifif-lff®. 
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elected by Hie Federal .\ssenibly. One oE tlic seven, tlie Presideut of 
the Cuuncil, was the presiding offker. TIuis, a l>ody of people^ s|>eat- 
ing Frendi, German, and iLiIhin, betieving hi either the Protestant 
or ihe CatlioHc faith, submerged their liiiguisnc and teHgious qti- 
tagonisms^ and established one of the most -idvanced ^Jcmocradcs of 
the nineiceiuh rentiiT>\ During this jxritxl SwiticcTland enjoyed pro* 
non need economic prosperity. Ti beeaine a toiirisi: playground* 4* 
liome for refugees, and it experiencCfl itidnstiixil as well as agrarion 
development. 

.^liliongfi no longer polilioUy signiricaiit after the setenteenth 
eeniury the ihrec Scandinavian narinns in northern Eiirope—Den- TAc SmnHl- 
mark, Swedefi 4 and Norway—playetl an impananr role in the devel- 
cjpmeiit of \^'csteTn civili-taiion. The peoples of these stiites ivcte very 
tmieh alike* speaking sirniiar languages, professing lor the most part 
ihc Lurheran faith, and promoting simikir etcmcmiir mtere^ts* pri¬ 
marily agriculture^ commerce, and fishing. In all ibcse cotmiries 
lilxralism made lieadway during the nineteenth century. In Den' 
mark, economic de\<‘lopTnerus influenced the autocratic monarch, 

Christian fX, to gram democratic concessions. The Danish 

farmers, having iinproveil their economic ptjsiiioiis by intensive dairy 
farming and by Laj^>perativc socitries, finally forced the king to 
ariiept the parliamentary fottn of governmeiii. In Swe^lcn, botvever. 
the con 5 crv'afi\^e landowners* the junkers, backed the government in 
Its opposition to tibetalisyn. In 1S63 ihe growing middle classes 
fmatly succeeded in bringing about the establishment of a modem 
parltamem of nvo houses. High property tjiLalihcations enabled rJie 
landoxvncrs to tiominatt this gpvctnmcni until 1909, At tliat time 
universal suffrage was earablished: Sweden joineri the rants of ihc 
Ktircipean demotraties: and the iKiurgcoisie and the proletariat nmv 
prepared to co-operate in promoting the prosperity of rliai Txiuiiiry 
by the inauguration of a very interesting program of sixial and 
economic reform.^ 

Nonvay also experienced liberal changes. Handed over to Sweden 
by the powers at X^ictina. tlie Nonvegians. mainly small tanners* tear¬ 
less ELsJiemien and sailors, ivilh a few industrious inercluiuis, l>ittcrly 
opposed ihU union with their conservative neighbor. This opjjO' 
tfiiiori led first to autonomy, but jinallv culminated in the peaceful 
separation of the two Scandinavian stales in IfMlS^ In 189B the Nor¬ 
wegians bad satisfied their deep dvAitc for Nhocty by forcing iheir par- 
Mamcnc (StaTthiffg) to grant umvci^.a| manhfKid suffrage. Fvemuiilly, 
however, sweeping reforms, such as women's suffrage. hetjKxl to make 
Nonvay one of the most ilcmocratic of modem countries. 

1 Sec pp. 4S9-460, 
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Cheat BmTArN befohe the Wah 

Like must of tlic coiitliiciitul cmiiitries, Greai: BriLiin still retained 
in 1815 many of the institutions of the Old K«riine. It {jossessed an 
hereditary House of Lords, a highly resirictetJ siifh age. an i^L*ibUshed 
churdt. and a social system based on caste. It tvas dominated by djc 
cxniscrvative elements. The Tory hindor^’ners refusiMl lo break with 
die past, picimiiig to gt>\^i Liigland as hart iJieir forefailiers in by¬ 
gone days. They were as patriotk. energetic, and ksiid as any other 
men in England. But they hn ked the vision and the objectivity neces¬ 
sary ui handle the problem of social reennstntetion confronting the 
uewly'brrni industrial England of the tunctcenth century; they were 
unlitted butJi by economic position and by intellectual training for 
a duty of such magnitude. 

As ivc have sccn.^ captains of industry by 1815 svete bq^inning to 
force their tvay into die upper strata of society. Their rise was due 
to the Industrial Revolution wbieh brought uixmt a shift in the eco¬ 
nomic balance of potvef from the faitdoivners to the IxuirgeoUic. The 
greatest Fiappiness of the greatest nutnlrer—of middle-class fscftple— 
now became ilic accepuri aim of the ainhiiious lnjsines.stiiai). To 
attain this end tlie Tory govertimeul of the iatidowncrs had to be 
obliterated and a Ixmegeois regime, sridt its self-conscious virtues iitid 
its toiisLi iiciive energy, snbsiiiutcd. Like their Calvinist forefathers, 
these frugal followers of the utilitarian, Bentham. frowned upon aris- 
tutTiiiic elegance and leisure and emphasised, instead, strnplkity and 
hard tvork. It was their firm belief that the setentirir. principles of 
eigJitccnih-centuTy thlnken would help busincssnien solve all eartlilv 
problems, and they Jiad little patience with lary arJsdxrais. 

These |xiints-of-view rose out of die intense fCoiiomk struggle 
whicli the liiditstrial Ret-oluimit had created. Men who were en¬ 
gaged ill this strife rcalkcd that the vmrid was inliabitiil by milliotis 
of seifisli human beings, that life was a struggle for oxistoiice, and 
that only die fit survived. Believing that rhis conit'St ivas a good tiling 
in itself, they welcomed die works of die so-called classical economists 
who extolled individualism. They especinllv applauded the ettino- 
mist, Ricardo, svhen hecriiitim) the landuwnei fi>r receiving an un¬ 
earned iitcremeiu on (he rent of his land anti siigg«ted that he be 
ta.\cd ihcTeiipoti, The business dusses also gladly aihipied the thesis 
advanced by Rirarrlo, Mahlius, atid Mill—diat the aa-umulaiion of 
capiul for the purpose of facilitating the incchaniintfon of industxv 
and the promotion of genera! prosperity was pcnnisiiiblc and. in 
fact, indispenmlile, NIany of them accepted the Maltliusiaii tlieory 
pp ]e«-lK5; iDB-igg. 
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iliiit jiniuml phenuiiiriia, sucli as ivar, dJseasc, aud famine', alone 
would solve ilie problem of overpopulation^ Therefore, they felt 
dull rhe state should persist hi a iaissez-fmrr attiiiide, leaving Indl- 
\ idu4ls to tlieJr economic late. Mill avowedly opposetl the exploita¬ 
tion of the inasseSt and Maltlins, while he felt its inevitability, >vas 
full of piiy for the working nmL 

Idealists, such as the utopian. Robert Otven (177!—ISiVS) > refused opfMSitiuH to 
to accept sdhsli liidivhbialisnn cspedaJly the idea that social reforms 
uouid encoyrage vagrattcy and discourage thrift. Facii from the 
milks of the iMsurgCiHsie tlicre was notv and tlicn heard ati adniisstoit 
that all was not w'dl in England, that jxjvcriy and other fuicial ills 
had incrensetl: bin blame foriinything wrong was placed by the Ikjijt- 
genisJe fin tJie shouhlets of the landowners who, by means of lUc 
Horn I-aAv-s, which excluded foodstnifs from Fuglarith ruled sdibbly 
iti their own jtitCTvsis. Intelligent obseners, however, realiiccd that 
exploitaLioti of the workers by the iudustrialisw also was responsible 
tor this po^'^erty. 

Taking advantage of this dist-ontent and determined to destroy 
il>e iKiIjtiral and ec^oiioniic pow'cr of die landowners^ hiisinessnicUp 
'rcffuiiiejs* and wage earners adviH."ated sociitl and puliuol changes. 

Newspapers, suclt as die London TimeSt devoted ttnich space to the 
di&i iissioii of reforms; strecst orators did an uiiiisiial amount of talk^ 
ing; and every where jiirople recited with delight such vtmes as: 

''Only to think to have lords over-miining the tiatioo. 

As plenty as frogs iu a Dutch intindiuioii."' 

Exploiting bourgeois and proletarian agitation for reform, the BHi 

\\‘higs tverc able to secure die passage by l*arlianient of die Refortn 
Bill tjf 1332-^ Pritir to the enacimciit of tfiU legUladon. die country 
had not been rcdistrictcd for ckciion of members to the llmise of 
Cummous since dse reign of Charles H (1664)* During this period 
the eioiiomtc: tevolutioiw had brought about a shift of populalinti 
from cdutitry to city. Despite thisdiaiige, the depopulatei rural dis- 
tritts coniinticd to elect representatives to the Mouse of Commons, 
w'hile such thriving cities as Manchesterp Leeds, and Birrntn^ham 
had no rcptcstiitativcs in ParUament. The Reform Bill deprived ilic 
landowiu-rs of their poliriinl monopoly by completely redistriccing 
the country, Ftfty-six districts containtiig less dian nvo thousand in- 
liabhanLs were iviped out^ rhinv-two disiritts svitli u population ul 
less than 4000 lost one ntcmlier each in the House ol Commons. 

More populous sections were granted seats lost by the less dcii.scly 
inhabitefl regioru. M a result of this d^ange, Loiidon's represents- 

p. m. 
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iTon. For tJcamplc. rose from six va ttvcnvy^two members. The Reform 
Bill also cxieiiclcd ilie stiHrage to the middle-class farmers and ihc 
shopkeepers. By gratutng the ballot to these groups, tlie nuntber of 
voters, especially m the city districts (the tmronglis) wsi consid¬ 
erably iticreitsctl, but the liljorcrs and the p(xjrcr members of Uic 
ntidillc classes still lacked the ballot. Out of six lujlliun adult males, 
less titan one million had the right to vote. By this extension of suf¬ 
frage the number of voters i«is increased from three per cent to five 
jtcr cent of the whole population. There was a realigitment of the 
party system as the Whigs, swelled by voters from the houi^coisie, 
began to call tlienriseJves Liberals, and tiie Tories, who, fearing rapid 
diatiges, dropjxxl some of ilieir old traditions and ilesignated tUcni' 
selves as Cotucrvaiives. 

Disiip|x}iuteri in ilie Reform Bill of !flS2 and the ^flmicipat Gov- 
eriutiLitt .\f t of 1835. which placed city governments in the hands of 
the hotiigeots voters, the working classes petitioned Parliament for 
reforms. They presented to the government "The Peoples' Charter" 
in n'hidi they urged that bodv to give every adult tlie riglit to vote, 
to csiabiish the secret, ballot, to al>oIisb property rjualificatjons hn 
memlxrsliip in the Ifouse of Cujnmons, and to pay members of that 
body. Deinaniilug social reforms, the Chatiisi.s dec bred tlnit tlie na¬ 
tion as a whole could not remain indiJfercnl to the intolerable mis¬ 
ery of the wage earners. They denounced a regfime in which a man 
{assessed the right to hire woineti and children to ti-ork in factories 
at starvation wages. Political conirot, they declared, must be taken 
from the wealthy classes ojtd given to the masses Itefore true social 
justice could Ik achieved. 

True to form, the ruling classes isi t848 rejected the demands, of 
the Chartists and suppressed the agitators. Many selfish industrialists 
opjMsed all attempts to find a solution for unemploytneiu. poverty, 
the WMie and deeay of child bbor, and the employment of tvonieti in 
factories, M produeiion expanded and profiu increased, the poverty 
(if the loner classes grew worse. liven die pro[Krited elements siif- 
fered as a result of finauriat crashes and spccidntivc orgies, N'ever- 
theless, they insisted tJnii the government should remain aloof from 
private husiriess and concern itself ordy with pieserv-iiig peace; every¬ 
one was to look out lor his own welfare. 

Despite tJiis emphasis upon a /tituei-fdire policy, Parliatneni was 
forced by liberal elemenu and by circumstances to pass social tegis- 
lation bencficbl to the lower classes. In 1802 and 1819 bwj were en¬ 
acted wbiclt limited child blwr. In 1835 .m atui^ilavcry bill oblit- 
craietl slavery iliroughtnit the empire: and in 1833 a Factory Acr 
further limited cnipJoymciit of childreit and empotvered a govern- 
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mcui tommi^Jon to enter facioncs And to sec tliat laivs were obeyed. 
The poor law was changed In such A way as to eurourage the paupers 
to work and thus to decrease die public burden* Relief was not 
wholly aboiisheeb but work houses were built and assistance lim¬ 
ited to iuniatcs of diese establishments. Meanwhile* the wage earn¬ 
ers, adopting a new plan of campaign, wulidtrw irom the Chartist 
organization and reconciled Uiemselvos to die industrial system. 
Foiruiiig trade unions they atLcniptcd to better social conditions hy 
arranging separate agreements w ith lUeir employerSp bv apjxraling to 
ParJiainent for protection, and by ali^uiining from j>abtieal cniatiglo 
menu. By J850, labor, through collective iMiigaiiiiiig rather than vio- 
icnce, seemed to be in a position to jjain many of ios ifcmatnls. 

In its atiitudc toward economic and social problems the govem- 
ment adhered to a laisseL-faire polity* There were times when ac¬ 
tion was iinperadve, but llie authorities usiiaHy prelerred to tempo¬ 
rize rutiier titan lo undertake titc solution of ccoiioniif problems. In 
a way this fKilicy' of iionintcrfcretice in liiisiiiess on the j>a!t of the 
st-ite aided the wage earners^ The middle clas&cs, for example, in 
forcing tlie gxivemmetU lo aliollsh the Omi l.ntv^* Iicljx^l the work¬ 
ers as well as tlicmsclves. Since 1815 most budowners hail been able 
to maintain their Urge incomes by means of tins legisUTioit wliicli 
kept up ihe price of grains. By the "forties^ the industrialists, how^ 
ever, aI>olisIied dicse laws* AixJent cxponeiiis of the trcc-iTade move¬ 
ment which had begun in tltc eigiitcenih century, they cUimetl that 
the tariff on grain intresiscii the profits of die landlords at the expense 
of die business classers and die wage eainers, BestdesH they held tliat 
Knglantl to use import tiiosi of her food so as n> balance industrial 
cxporis. Theae men, with Manchester as tJicir headquarim, tverc 
led by Richard Cobtlen, an idcabstir comm iiieidiatu; John Brights 
a Quaker: and Sir Roben Peel, a modernte Tory* By 1B45 the iiiovc- 
ineni had jirown rapidly dial the Com l-aws were rlrioined. A crop 
failure^ particularlv in Irelands enabled Peel, Prime Minister in 
1816, to repeal the Corn LsavSk Tree trade was esrablishcd bctivecn 
1852 and ISGi* and Great Uriliain, ivitfi her grerat bead siuirt in the 
itelii of itidusirial, commcreial, and ELnanciai expansion, tvas in a pi> 
fiJtlon to become liic learling Industrial i^tatr. 

Tree trade ouJv onr asj'jcct of the bourgeois plan to achieve 
real mdividtialism arirl prosjserity in England tiy removing .ill kinds 
of resirirtions. Before the mid-century^ a series of bills had .ilmlislied 
various rrligious handicaps. In 1828 Disinters were given the right 
to hold officej in 1820 Catholio were admitted to Parliament; later, 
minor religious discriminations against Jews and atheists were re¬ 
moved: and in 1860 ihe Anglican Church in Catholic Ireland wm 
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discsiabluJttd. Despite tlioe jitH'iul and religiotij) reforms, 
and moriii decay tlie English people, as a result of the tcr- 

Kl>lc social :tnd econoniir conditions ss'hich aeiromparued iiidus- 
trialiiation, forced die working men to organi^te in order to obtain 
better sotial conditions and liigtier wages. In ISSI die (Irniid N'a- 
tional ConsoMditted Trades ITnhin was created. Faeoriug an c'ig1iC> 
hour dav, wiib die use of strikes ut gain its aims, this orgatii^atioii 
was important because it signaJtitcd the rise of ilic modern tuiions, 
wijuJi played a sigiiificatu role in tile political, ,«)etal. and economic 
develupnieni of the Itonrgcois state. 

While iJie tvorkers were iryiiig to e«im a living tlte middle classes 
were enjoying prosjscritv. The Teclintilogical and Indusirial Revo- 
Itttbnsv which tvere ttiakitig Great Britiin an econmnic beehive, cij- 
abled diem lo grow in numbers, in wealth, and in (Kjwxt. Xo tonger 
did the landturners and their dependents cunstituie the bulk of the 
population; in a hiiiKlred ttiriviiig cities many businessmen were of 
more consequence tliao the great hindloids ol the sjntcs. I fn-v ac- 
ciiimifated large fortunes in indnstrv, trade, and invesinietit. riiey 
inlluciiccd evciy cratiity of Hrilisli rnhnr.il and in telle curd life. In 
slioti. they enalilcd Mid-Vicioriait England to become the arbiter of 
Western civil ii.ition, Qneeti Victoria, dnnng her reign from JSa7 
to lyoi. Iwcamc a synibui of tins hegemony. 

.\t a time tvJien tiie wealthy middle classes svere achieving political 
sn|)remacy as well as fmancial prosperity, the masisej wirre scckijig 
equal rights and social reforms. Ucuvccii 1632 and 1S67 bourgeoa 
reformers and working men demanded the cxieminn of the .suffrage, 
In lybh tJic Liberal leader, Gladstone, sponsored a reftimi bill which 
wasdefeaicd because of its seeming ratlK^iJism. tii the ffillnwiiig year, 
the Conservatives passed the Reform Rill of Irtfi?. .\ctuaiiy. this art, 
failtcred by DiiTaeli, was more radical iliatt iliat of the f ihetals, It 
provided for a wider extension of the fmiicliisc and n pariij! re¬ 
distribution of seats that btougfu greater fKiIttical jnnvcr in the 
House Ilf Ctiniftioiis to the indnsttial and commercial centers. Ttiis. 
and similar kgislaitfm in |Sri8 for Ireland and .Sccitlana. gave <tic 
Itallm to the iifipcr class of laborers and alt tetimu farmeiSv It doit- 
liled the number ol voters in England and nuiked an imfKirtatit step 
in the polittcat rise of the working classes, Siihsecpieiti ptditiral ie- 
forms resulted in the triumph of demn-nicy in England. In 1872 
the secret bal lilt at Parliamentary elect inns ivas introdneef!: in IftHl. 
iitKler the liiteral mie of Gliulstnne, larin laborers were granted the 
riglii to ^otet and in :i Phrliatnentary Reform .Act iiicTesisetl the 
represenialivrt of the large cities lo the House of Corniimiis. 

.•Vs a tcsuli of tltU IcgtsJation the House ol Commons became a 
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rcprcsentacive bo(l>. Its mtnibtrs wfn.* t-lccied by alJ classes. Voters 
expressed tlietr vletvs by means of organizefl parties. Fhe Liberals 
favored individual tlberiy, free trade, separation of Church and 
stati\ home rule for frelatid, and improved social conditions for 
U'orkiiig met). The Cloiiservatives. differing in drgree rather tfiaii hi 
kiTtd. erecterl a whole network of last ditches beyond which they 
would not gp. At alf litnes tftey ctnphasized the bulwarks of the exist¬ 
ing <irder^tlie monarchy, the cltuTch, and the conslitiitioii — and 
stood forth as ifie defender of law, order, property, and Uic empire. 
Neverlheless, they tvere shilling to Sfxuisor a certain degree nl social 
reform, provided it was nut carried to extremes. 

Outstanding advocate oF Hltcralism was Williarn Eivart fdadsione 
. .As Prime Minister iu the Vixiics and 'seventies he fa¬ 
vored iJie removal of .ill restrictions which stood in tliv tv ay of the 
individual. In the 'sixties he passed a series of. budgets by w'Tiich he 
placed the burden of taxation upon all classes by the imposition of 
income, inheritance, ajid tiqiior taxes. He also swept atvav titc im- 
port duties on many DTiicIcs, Intercsuit in Ircbud. he tried to better 
cuudidoiis tiierc by introdiiririg hills designed to help the peasants 
gain security of letiitre and ownership of the land, in 1870, Parlia- 
ment enacted the Imi Tridi Land Aa. This bill provided, in case of 
iJtc tenant's es-ictioii. coni|>eiisation for him for any permaueni im¬ 
provement to the land which he may have made, tc also set up a 
fund to enable the tenant to buy property. In 1870, Parnell, Irish 
leader in Parliament, formed the Irish Land I.a:agijc winch dc- 
m.inded extensive reforms. GJadsicute* in 1881. passed a latv through 
Parliament wliicli provided for the vstabJishment by a sjiecial court 
of fair rent, for fixity of tenure, and for free sale of lease rights by the 
tctiatn. Ahlinugh tlie Land .Act was an important nefortn it did not 
provide a final settlement, tnasmiicli os die landlords still mvned 
their pm|’>eTiy, Despite the opposition of English aristocrats who liad 
large «iate» In fretand, Gladstone also planned to grant Home Rule 
to the Irish. Joined by a group of Liberals who opposed this bill, 
the Conservatives, however, as we shall sec.' managed to defeat 
Gladstone on this issue in 1886. 1893, and 1895. 

Opposition to Gladstone's Irish policies, together with an cco- 
nointc depression which began in the 'sei'etiiies. coiiiribuied to the 
fall of tins Liberal Leader and tlic rise of his able Conservative oppo¬ 
nent, nciijamiti Disraeli {18l>f^[88t>. % 1873 tlie export of steel 
rails and other gouds to EurojiK: had cx[tertenccd a drastic decline, 
,As a result, prices fell, industries slowed dawsi, and liiicinpioimcnt 
inneastfd. .At the Kitnc time a steady rise in the amount oi food- 

' xev p. 2«2. 
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stuffs imporitrd: from Riissiit .ind tlie .<\j3icriciu, and a fall in tl(c ctjst 
of living caused a decline in Briiisli agriciilmtal products, ranners 
were unaljle to raise grain at a profit and ciiiicr lust their lands or 
hecanic truck-growers. Aroused by tliu situation iJic voters turned 
tlivir hacks on the Ubemls and eiectetl a Conservative govemitient. 

Believing liiat tmperlalisrn alone could solve England's economic 
prtihleiTis, the new Pritne Xfinistcr, llisraeli, strengthened the British 
Empire by acquiring for Great Britain a strong interest in the Suw 
Canal (1875) and by helping to dieclt tl»c Russian advance in the 
Balkans at the Congress of Berlin (1878), At ilie same time, he 
strongly favored die development of markets in hidia. in order to 
improve itidiisiTia! conditions in England. To popidarire this pr<t- 
gnmi iie had Queen Viuoria proclaimed Empress of India in 1877. 
Lljxni fiis death in 1881. Disraelr left l>ehjnd him a fjowerful Con¬ 
servative party, favoring a jjrotective tariff and a vigorous foreign and 
inipcrialUi policy. In (jower between 1885 and 1805. tile Conserva¬ 
tives crushed the Boer States in Soutft Africa and, by 1901?, had 
gainett possession of valuable diamond and gold mines attd a)^i'ul- 
t lira I lands, Entlimiastic Conservatives now visual tzetl the end of 
the depression, believing that liie imponaiion of precious tiictals 
and the development of imperial markets would increase price levels 
and restore prtwjicrity in Engianti. 

.'Vdopting a policy of noninterference in domestic affairs, the Con* 
serv'atives therefore awaited the return to normal conditions. The dc* 
mands of the Irish for Home Rote were ignored, although the gov- 
ciiimeni did pass bills designed to quiet the Irish by peTinitcing land 
reforms. A County Councils Act (1888). cstabli^ing popularly 
elected councils in the rural distrirts, was also enacted. Bui in gen* 
cral the government pursued a "liands off" pdicy^ ignoring the prob¬ 
lem of increasing unemptoyment and ixiverty, ^jeanwhilc ndtisli 
itidiistry failed to recover. The erc'ction of proieriivc tariffs in (icr- 
maiiy, Fraticc, the United States, and elsctvhcTc, excluded her goods 
from these markeis; but her own niarkets, uiiproiected, because of 
the free-trade doctrines, were open to the cheap products mantifac' 
lured in other industrial states. Revival of shipping competition 
through the rise of large merchant marines in France, Germatiy, and 
Austria contributed to a decline in sliipptng and shiphuiltiing. 

Econoiiuc conditiom encoiinigct] ilie ittiionirniion of British work¬ 
ers. In 1871 and 1875, the government was forced u> recognize the 
legality of unions, of strikes, and of collective Itargaititng. lit 1888, 
unsatisfactory working conditions resuhed in die outbreak of several 
strikes. In the midst of a general e nntroverfy over the future nf labor, 
Rcit Mardie. .v Scottish miner and socialist, led the workers in 1898 
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in OT^anifinj^ the luflqteiiileiit Uilnir Party, the object of which ivai 
to obtain collective otmership of all the T93ean$ of production, dis- 
iributioUK and exchange. 'I'his party wat too radical tor ttte niiik and 
file of British workmen: tJtcreloie, in ISyy, tlic Trade-Union Con¬ 
gress paved the way for the lomiding ol the orgaiiuulian, wliich, in 
lyOG, adopted the name of Lalnn Party, in die electjon of IfHIU the 
Labor Parly won twenty-nttie scats in the House of Commons as com- 
parcfl witli seven for die Indepetideiii [jiltoritcs. The new l.almr 
Patty, although not radical, looLetl witii favor upon siid) socialistic 
policies as tiatioitalizaiioit i^f mines, railitays, -and canals, free educa- 
lion, and old agc pensions. 

InUuenced by this ntariifcsiaiton of proletarian unrest, the govern¬ 
ment deserted temporarily its laisirz-faire policy* In 1902. a year 
after the death of Queen Victoria and die accession to tlie tlmme of 
Edward V'll, Parlianietu tmiried tile factory Jaws into a single code 
w'hidi was extended to leinedy sonic of the worst evils oi' the indns- 
trial situation. J-foiirs of lalior, especially for women and diildieii in 
■iiines. were regulated, and sanitary eomiitioiis of hictorics w'ere 
c:iTeftilly supervised, tii 1905 a Litieral government took olhre. and 
in the following year ,i mine code was juasscii, deliniidy forhidding 
the employment of women and children and regulating conditions 
in tile mines. A workingman's compensation act was .ilso enacted, af- 
fccilng industrial and agriiiilrnral Liborew. clerks, servants, and 
sailors, f-mployers were cumpdkd to comj^ensate tlidr wenkers for 
injuries and dbca«'S incurred tiitring employment. By adujiiing this 
legislation Parliament dcnriitcly abandoned the priiiriplc that the 
wage earner had to take care ol liiiiiselF. TJxe Jalxircr was a part of 
the inditstrial system and, like the machiiiery, liad to be repaired by 
the employer. Several yeais later ^IfMW) the govcmiiieni continued 
this new social jxilicy by passing old-age pension acts, and. in 1909. a 
minimum wage law was enacted which applied chu-lly u> th^ un¬ 
skilled iradcs. In 1912 miniimim wage legislation w'os extended to 
the coal industry. 

Believing that capitalism was doomed unless the govcnimcnt did 
something to help the worker. David Uoyd Geoige (I8fi3-Ill-I5>. a 
clever Welsh attorney and a inetnber <d the Liberal Cabinet. 1>ccamc 
Britain's leading exjKfiicni of socLv] democracy-. He knew ihai the 
tendency of popniatinii to iniTease, ihesnhstiiution of machinery for 
man power, and the periodical depressions were treating an increas¬ 
ingly dangerous problem of imemployment. Therefore he deter¬ 
mined lo avoid future trouble bv enacting a National Insurance Act 
(Ifll I) which would force employers, employees, and the government 
to create a fund which sliould support those temporarily out of cm- 
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ployrntriu iind ^liose imabie to ivork as a result of urjuries received on 
cint). Despite vigorous u|>po5jtion cm the pan of the Conservatives, 
this sigfuficaui piece of Icgisiatioii was passed, rims workers were 
given a feeling of security whitli i he^ had tong desired. To nhe radical 
uorkiiig tneit and S4x:jalU[S, iKnvcvcr, this bill W‘as merely one step in 
Uie right dtrecnon. Natkmalization of cmaini key mdifstrics, and 
high ijif ome laKCSt its ii jirercijubtte fun si socialise scale, they declaredi 
siiijuld loMow. 

hi addition to proposing social reTorms, Lioyd George favored the 
educalion of the masses. Under (Gladstone ihe famous Forsicr Act 
(11^70) inmxioced the hrst eleiiientarv' schools, but they were far out- 
niiinlicred by private insiLitnlions that enjoved State aid- Between 
iMTli and ISM eciucaiion was made free aiid coinjiulsory for children 
under twelve: in 11^02 a bill passed wliich iransferrcd cofitrol of 
die hUitv s£ iimls frn?ii Jocal aiiihoridei to the icmtity or borough mmx- 
dl; |»rivme iiistitucioris were to receive gcjvertitntiu su|iport: die two 
ststeiijs ^private and pnlilii: $t:hooJs) w'crc coordinaied in rebtioit to 
sditxjl p[»pnl3tion; and both H<irc held to the same standard of work. 

Tlic act aroused the disapproval of those ivho believed in secular 
ethjcaiiou- l.etl bv Lloyd George thc^' introduced a bill in IflOfi which 
recngrd^.ed OEily state sdiwls as a part of a nat.loi^al edufaLk}iial sys- 
tenr Imt tliis bill was ^■eUHi<l liy the ITousc of Lords- 

CJiitf op|rfjuemi of Idoyd C^>rgc'3 refonu program trcrc the Coii- sudgrt mu 
seri'aiivcs, rcprcseiiiiiig the u'eallUy indiisLiial and Ian downing classes, 
d hey were especially bitu-r ha their opf^nsittoii to Lloyd George’s 
hiinous Bitdgei Bill of whereby ihe resourceful Wetshinan 

planned to force the ‘^'haves** to pay in the form of new land and 
inromc taxes, for the cost of the new social-sccnrity legislation, .At- 
teiripririg to protect their interest, the wcnlthy ebsses insisted that this 
hill would niin England and fiave thr vrxs" for socialism, and so they 
got tile Tlciiie of Lords to reject it, iJovd George and his Liberal fof* 
loivers noiv accuseii ihc Lorrlsof violating ihe txmstitution by tisnrp 
iug the Honseof Comiijons' right toenatt all motiey legisLatiorii Fol¬ 
lowing a general eleetkim he. backed liv the Irish natJoitalists and the 
I.aJ>orites, pushed the budget through Parliament - Two years 

later he also had the House of Commons jkiss a ParlLimcnt Act 
tvliirfi dehriiudy depriA ed die House of Lords of power over hnanclal 
tnatEcTSfc gave it die right mcrclv to delay other legisbiion. and re- 
dticed the maxiituim liir of Parbartient from seven to live years* 

Having deprived die arisLocTats of ilicir political authority, tJic 
LiTjcral govcnimcnt nexi attacked the expJoiuuion uf ihciT tatanw 
^nd hitHirers* In Ild3-lfll l agrku1tur:il legialaiioit w'as jxissed estal*- 
lishtiig a Ruiiimunt wage bw for agrituliitral workers, treating a 
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aihenif of rural hqu^tiig, grajuiug tlie tHfnaut ftjJl compcnsatian for 
all improvejiicMU miiUc by liim. regulating leases of farms, and en- 
coitntging sniaU Jiuldings or ilie leasing of farms by local and county 
cotindls, A land comniissiou also was eo be estalilJshed to supervise 
the rclaiioiis of landlord arid tenant and to promote llic dcvclopniciu 
of a^icuknrc. Duly a part of liiis com pr el tensive rural program was 
put into opera 110 ) 1 . 

AdoLlicr Iriiportaiii problem—Home Rule for Iretand—^sermetl 
about m l>e solved by the Lilreral govemiueiit when tlie outbreak, of 
^Vorld War 1 pustfx^ned further progress in this matter. Agitation for 
Hottte Rule—-tlie csUibh'shinent of an frisb Paiii.imeut—^began al¬ 
most tmmedtately alter the passage of die Act of Union in 1800 which 
alwlishfd that l>{>dy and gave the Irish one huiidrct! seats in the 
British House of Commons. The famous leader, O'Ccjiinell. soon 
after his admissiot) to Paitiamenl in I82!>. began to agitate for the 
repeal of the act of 1800. By 1880, eighty-five Irish Home Riiic mem¬ 
bers were sent to Parliament. Impressed by tins movenu-iu Gladstone 
took lip the Home Rule i|nesiioii. Iti 1880 tlie First bill was intro¬ 
duced and rejected. A split tiuw occurred W’itliin the libeml Partv, 
the conwnaiivc wing lumitng a Liberal Unionist group. Despite this 
opposition, Gladstone's second bill passed the Ckuumons in 1803. luii 
was vetoed by die llausc of larrds. In 1913 the third Home Rule Bill 
tvas inmxlttccd by Prirnc Minister Asquith. TIvis bill provided for the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament composed of a Senate appoiiitiii 
by the government and a lower liouse elected hy d)c people. Matters 
of gencm! importance, such as military ami naval foaes. peace and 
war, dipiouwey and commerce, Jiowcver, were to be liandled by the 
British Pailkment, in ivhirh Irebnd was to have a representation of 
forty.two tnembers wJio were to vote only on imperial questions. ThU 
hill passed the Orntmona. bni the Lords vetoed it. Two years later 
the Commons enacted it over the House of Lords’ veto. 

^ While Parliament was discussing the act, opposition to this solu¬ 
tion of tile Irish problem had developed among the peujdc of Nortli 
Ireland (Lister). The Ulsterites hail very little in common with the 
native Irish. They were Protestants and indtutrialtsts for die most 
part, and the odicr Irish were predominantly Roiiuin Catliolics and 
larnitrs. Preferring to remain snhjccts of the King of England, the 
Ulsieritt'S were preparing to resist die application of a bilf which 
would leave them in a imson with the Irish national ists, when the 
outbreak cif World War t brought about a temporarj’ lull iit the 
Anglo-Irisli dispute, 

\yorld War t also resulted In an armistice hciween capital and 
JahoT. fijoti the eve of lluu struggle, die spread of labor unrest, a 
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rommcrcial and indus^trbJ decline^ and an increasing opposninn to 
Hriiish control in various pans of ilit empire seemed to presage the 
decay of Grcfii Britain^ Prior to 1914 the government had tried to 
dicck Uie outbreak of niimcrons destructive strikes bv JiaAing tJie 
1 ionse oi Lords as a supreme court declare picketing illegal and hold¬ 
ing unions responsible for ckmxagcs (die Tali \^ale Decision). Influ- 
c I iced by the rise oi the Labor Party. InjiU Conservatives and Lit^eraU 
voted to nullify die Taff Vale Decision by i^assing die Irndcs Dis¬ 
putes Act ^vliidi legalucd (Tcacelul pickethig and made tinions not 
mfxiiisible for alleged illegal actions of dieir members in trade div 
pmes. Meanu liilcp the Lalnit Party, led by J. Ramsay M.acDcitialft 
urged iixitjonaliz:mon of cenain key industries and the enaivimeni of 
a steeply gradiiated metmie tax as the first steps in the sokition of all 
labor troubles by the esiablisfiment of a socialist state. 

Despite the attempts of tlie Liberals under Uoyd George toaiiielio- 
r;ite social conrlitious. the strike lituaiion bettvecn lull and lliU 
grew stiradJly tvorse. Seamen, firemen, niihvay cm[doyecSp and miners 
iintituted strikes which threaicned to u[jset ihc ccoiioimc life of rlie 
kiugdonv. Even agticulitifitl trorkers fomieti uiuiins and detnimdt^ 
higher wages and better living conditions. By 1911 die tendency on 
the (tart of craft unions to cotiihiiie into large indnstrial organiza- 
tiuiis* tomposedof all svorkers of a ptrtieidar imlitstry. threatened to 
create a state wiihin a state. In fact, the Nanonal Union of Railway- 
men. ihe Transport rcdcnuion. and the Miners' Federation 

formed a triple alliance which seemL-d p>ivcrfitl enough to paralyijf 
by a strike the entire economic life of the country* 

In addition to ihe spread of labor unrest Great Briram faced a 
gradual commercial and iiuhistrial decline. By 1914 Gmmny and 
tljc United States were powerful .iinl successful competitors. With 
great coal anti iron resen es» Germany able to manufacture goods 
at lower cixfis, to undersell British prcKtncts in the markets of the 
world, and to deprive Great Britaio of the shipping monopoly she 
had long cii joyed. A decline in her coal industry^ added to Enitland's 
economic troubles. Moreover, she possessed old madnnery^and there¬ 
fore was unable to compete with the iip^tixlaic jAmerican and Ger¬ 
man nirclianica] devices^ In an aitempt to restore prospTitv, an ag¬ 
gressive grrjup of Briiish Conservettves. led by Jc>wpli Chainberlatn* 
iirgetJ tat iIF protection for British goods and the crealiciu of an eco- 
uoinic imperbl Zolherain (trustoms union curn|iarahle to that formed 
by Prussia among die German states) which should include all pos- 
^^ions within the British Empire. But this imion iaiied to maiei ial- 
iic. ii$ it did not at htsi fujtl favor with many tonscrvaiive-minded 
people or iit cJic great commonwcaUlis of the empire. The common^ 
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'ivcaltlu were ^nfraiti ihai ii. ivould bring aboui ilic snbuvdiiuuujt (if 
coJonial itvdusrries to tiiost; of tirtrai. IbiiaiiL 

Tlicsc social and economic problcnis not fjcculiar to Great 

Britain. Prior to lUll iruimtrt.tl piogicjiiJ in France, Gcriiiany, the 
United States, and other countries lud aiiniiilatcd itifF international 
aim|Wiitioit for markets, ww iiiiitmals, luid investments. To protect 
domestic interests these states had jjtissi fl tarilEs, But pr,it-iicaHy all of 
them experienced iillaiicial crises and depurssioiis acctoinjxtiucd by a 
fall ill prices, a decline in ronsiiuiptioii ol manufactinted goods, and 

an iotreaM in tinemploymcni. pot'crty, trime, and rndjcalism_diar* 

actet isiics ol our modern (udiistrial society. 
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pOI.JTICAL. pcatiomic^ and social changes in tlic nintrtcenih cen- 
uirjf rcsuitcvl in the cstahliiihmctil of the iiKKicm denioci^iLic state, 
rnliiically, this lyfic of otgimiTatlon eciuld be tlchned as one lu whidt 
the citizens ruled indirectly rJirongh periodically dectL-d deputies or 
rcpreseiitativca. By this popular sovcreigiuy, tlie people controlled, 
in theory at. least, all phases of public policy. I'lie frameu'ork of dtc 
doiuxTatic state rvas erected during the revoluliotiary era of the late 
eighteenth and early luocieenih centuries. During that [teriod, as u'c 
have the camtittittuJtal and lepresentative sptems of govcin* 

nioit sttnihir to that of England, tverr esuhtished in many EttrojKran 
stales, riiesc jKfliiical intiovatiaris marked the rise of the businessmen 
—cspcdall) in industrial couniries. Once in control of the govern¬ 
ments, they tvere aide lo depris'e the nobles and ccclc3i3siii:s ot their 

special political, economic, and social privjIcgesL Tlic lower classes_ 

wage carnets and tenants—however, still had to endure such evils as 
low wage^ irrcgtilarttv of employment and tctiaiitsliip, and had work¬ 
ing conditions. Tlicy therefore desired tlic ballot in order to end 
tniiistitcs and to promote their own prosperity, 'rlic result utis the 
gradual establisiitneni, in many European slates rlurtiig the late nine- 
tecniJi century', of universal sufFnige and majority rule—political a$- 
fKctf of die mixtcm democratic slate. 

Tills political developnieiit ivas accompanied by significant eco¬ 
nomic and social dianges. During die nineteenth century, die Tech- 
nolt^cal and Industrial Revolutions greatly tnimfornicd industry 
and agriculture. Originating in England in the dghteejidi century. 

■-SeeChapj VIMX. 
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Uicse economic upheavals spre^id lo Belgium* France. Cemmny, 
Austria, and even to Ruaiia in the following ccntu^)^ AVherever they 
vvem they largely eliminated the fear of f:iniuie by vastly increasing 
the variety and ^piaiitity lif foodsmfls. They also i remen do ns! v eii- 
targecl the wealili of these couiurics tiirougU llie atigmcnte^l produc¬ 
tive capaiity of the naiiun and the eKplohation of mineru] resources 
siith as iron, coah and petroleuiitH 

Parallel lo tJiis increase in pTwIucuvc capacity came an irtipmve- 
ment In tninspor 1.11 ion facilities. Canals avctc: built, and macatlam 
roads, rail ways, and steam l>oaw were used to improve means of inter- 
i tnjrsc^ At die same time the concentniiion and growth of [jopulation 
was iKuablep esfiecially in the centers of industry'’—the chics. Rapid 
Irani^po^tat ion broke dnivu the isolat ion whicli: diaractcrized die older 
^agrarian society. Iti short, the modern state, as a result of these 
eliajigei, rested on a new mobility and c\|>erier»ced an expansion of 
fondunfTs, goods* capital, and population. 

Tin: so-callcdSecoiii! Industrial Revolution was largely Tespniifiiblc 
for these changes. IMvcrc.'is die lirst revohniott w^is confined largely lo 
the invention [>{ macliiitcrii' which increased the cnitput in the textile 
and certain other iiidustTiCS. the second rcvolniion* whidi. rcjiighly 
:£peaking, occurred after IS70, marked the creation of in vent ions 
tvhich tTCnieiulonsly expanded the supply of met a is, of coal, and of 
oil. At the same dme it greatly tiiiproved tr;uis|KJttation and com¬ 
mit nica lion. In 1356, iJie IWssetnei process was discovered, whereby 
Steel wa$ produced froni irtm. By the invention oi die fairiiiU^ Sie¬ 
mens process in 1351, and through the introdnetian of the Gilchiiat- 
Thomas mecliod in IS76* vaxious impurities tvere removed from the 
iron ore, and a better steel was produced. In addition tt> ifiese ini- 
provenicTits, scientists created a lUiUlher of alloys, substances tvhich 
could U’itfistarid diemteal action and tremexnlous phvsical shocks and 
strains, such as stainless steels, developed after 1912. A nevv pmdncr^ 
ahiminunii was made available through the discovery of a relming 
process Ijy a young $iiideni at Otvcrlin College, Charles Martin Mall 
(IH6S^1914). 

These rapid advances in the prcxlncdon of minerals, boivcver, 
would not have Iwen pfHsible without an adet]uatc supply of fuel for 
their smefting^ Thanks to the development of coal mining this iiecti 
vvaa satisfied. The Invention of the steam shoveh the appSicaiion of 
electricity to niacliinerv' ^resulting in die invention of a pick-machine 
driven by eleciriciiv whidi did the w'ork of twelve miners) . and the 
development of various coal culitng inarhines—these and other in¬ 
ventions assured a tremendous increase in the output of eoak More^ 
uvrr, wish the invention of the itiiemal comb list ion engine, in 1859, 
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and tlic Dicsd engine, in 1892, (letrolcum iMrratnc an imporuni fuel. 
Iw gteaicsi value has been to fumisli power fur ainomohilcs, air¬ 
planes, rail road imlns, and ships. Finally, fhedevclopmem ol miscel- 
Inneotis form.s of elcctriral power generaEion, pariiiatlarly hydro* 
electric ^enenuioit after 1910, gave such states as France, ihc Sctiiuli* 
Jiavian connirics, and Italy—countries iliat lacketi coal—an oppor- 
luiiiiy to liamcss ihcir numerous waterialhi ami thus ofnain power 
through (hr electric energy of the motor. During the postwar peril, kI 
trcmcn^m hydroelectric projects sverc completed in Italy, Kussb, 
liie Unitefl States, and miuty other countries. 

Parallel uiih revaltniomiry advances in ifie production of metals 
and fuel (Hnirrcft reinarkahle progress in the invcniioDi of auloituiuc 
tnadtitiery in the textile and kniiitng industries, ‘riicse. in uint, ire- 
tncRdonsly i]irric,iscd the output of wool, cotton, linen, and silk. Fur 
llictmorc, in the last part, of the nineteenth ceouiry a process for the 
prothiction of a ttber of a silken texture, called layou. was liiscovcreit. 
In addition to the produeiion nf silk, the nincieentli century wit¬ 
nessed a revolution in the dye itidiisiry and the imriKluction of many 
new pToducij of great v^alne today, judi as nibher.,% a result of these 
and Ollier invent ions, lietiefits were conferred upon people of all 
classes, Fiicy were letter fwl, hoiwd, and clothed than ihev had ever 
been before. Materials fiu* building were obtained from tnifles, for¬ 
ests, and i]tiarTies; lafior-savitig devices and improvetd engificcrittg 
ctialiled men to use these materials in consmu tioti of akyicmpets, 
public buildings, warehouses, depots, docks, and long bridges. 

The iTeation of an abundant water supply in towns t>y nieatts of 
dams, water pipes, and other dcrices did much to pronicnc the general 
health of people. Bailis were no longer a luxury and many of the dis^ 
eases rising out of polluted water ivcre eradicated. Because of im¬ 
proved mining and transporiaiion it was possible to develop lietter 
heating facilities. To a large extent cua| stoves replaced or siimile- 
■nciK^ fireplaces; systems of healing (hot water and hot .air'i were 
introduced. As a result people were able to live in comXon in their 
liouses during the winter and to enjoy a pkniifnl simply of warm 
water, New kinds of ilfumination added greatly to domestic rximfon. 
Toncht‘5, candles, and lamps were largely replaced bv gas and electric 
lights. In many places poiverfnl .arc lights in cits streets made it pos¬ 
sible to prolong ilie activities or amusements of day into the iiieht 
thus mating man's life relatively longer and more productive Unm 

EnorttKJiis advances were made in the diffusion of news and ideas. 
Prior to the miicicenth rentury newspapers were few in number 
(most news fnoni abroad was many weeks old) and limited in sufijcct 
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matter, During the nineteenth centurj' theap p^I>eri rapid tramporta- 
tion^ and mcetinnkai inventions tttnicndoiisly increased the sim and 
Jill pen'la nee of iiexvipapers. In 18N the London / ime^ sei npa print¬ 
ing press run by ^teanti and it tvas soon possible to do printing at a 
rapid rate of speed. Iloolcs^ tjaagazuic^- and newsp 3 pei^ gradually be¬ 
taine numcrotw and clieap, Tlie iiiventioii of the telegraph and the 
laying of submarine cables, around fhe middle of the niiieteeniLh 
ccntiir>', enabled papers to secure and to print accounts of events 
that had occurred lull a few minutes before puhlicatiml. With die 
turn o\ the niiictcciuli centurjv, oih^t inveniiom, such as the wire¬ 
less tckgrapliyH ihe telejihoiu:* and the radio enabled men to keep 
inforrntd oi eveins in a way never dreamed of before* 

In Uiu spread of uiformation photography also played an im|mt- 
tant role- Prior to its invention^ only the wealthy contd afford piuit- 
iugSi jx^rtiaiti, or pictures on their walls, flogiiiiting with Daguerre^ 
W'lto titveiitctl phoiogtaphy in the form of tht" dagucrrecitype in I6i% 
the art wiis peritTted and cheapened until, by tbc twcnticili century^ 
pictures were taken and devdojjcd rapidly and at reLativcly slight 
cost. Further TrujiToyeinenis in photography greaiiy enhanced iis iin- 
ponance. only did it become possifsle to photograpli colorSn light, 
and shade, but also, tliaiits to the discovery of the X-ray of liglit, by 
koentgciii, a Gctman sciemisu one could penetrate thrpugfi spaces in 
opaque objt"Cts and take pictures ol the other side or the inienor of 
the object* 

Alxjiii I he close of the century the invention of cinematography by 
Edis^jii enabled one ui lake pictures of an object in motion, which, 
ivhen shown afienvard in rapid siictessioitf pitKluced the moving 
piciurt." Cinemas or movies w tre soon jniprovctl and spv'ead over the 
World, fumisiiing entcttaiiiment and iiifcirmatioii tor literally niib 
liofis of people. T he invention of the phonogfsiph, by which ^niitda 
couid be recorded and reproduced, hroiight good Eimsic into many 
homes. ^Vhen combined with die motion picture, it resulted in tlie 
modem "talkie^ one of the most ioniicnthil amusenients and ediica- 
uotial agencies of die twciuiedi cemiiry. lust m itiiportant* pcriiapsj 
is the radicle bringing educational and musical programs lo mill ions, 
it is today one of die greatest av enues of tojumunicatioti. 

By 1900 the modem state rtsteti on a new sodal as well as a new 
economic basis, niiriiig rhe iiiiicieetnh coitnrv feudal sodety disap¬ 
pear ed in advani'ed countries. IndustrUI aiul linanctil rliieftainsK in¬ 
stead of nobler and ecck'siastics, practically controlled the economic 
life of the people* Men and machines boih had bwome their puppets. 
Machinery and credit iiad enabled them kj replace the old ariswxnKy 
as masters of the modem state, Xlic system wfiitii the captains of in- 
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diutry dominaced was truly capitalisdct Each industrialist ined to 
ouisclJ die others hy nttrans oi sujxrior iiiethods oF pruduction. But 
the more efFident an industry became thnougFi substitutba ttf me¬ 
chanical lalxir, the more people were thrown out ot jobs and the less 
people seemed m be able to coiisiiinc the increasing supply tiF goods. 
To sell at all under tliese conditiom the indusurialists had to lower 
costs of manufac turing by means of mote c0ktcnt and more exttensive 
tnachmcrv, by mitss piocliictioji, and by al)sot|>tton of riv-al concerns, 
l-limce. there was, by the clt^se of the iiiucleciidi century, a tendency 
on the port of iiidnstrtcs to grow and merge into larj;^ uiiiFied irusu, 
caiitTolled ljy a few industriaUsts and captatins of liiiancc. 

Although this developTncni appeared in most industrial counmes 
of Eiimpe, it was in Gennarty that it achieved its fullest cJtpreMion. 
There it became a cliaracietistic feature of iFie autocratic state. Bis¬ 
marck bated txonoinic individualism and soon $ct himself against iu 
Enfluenccd perhaps liy tlie llohenxollem policy oF bericvoieiit despot- 
ism. by Hegel's emphasis ufion tJie state, and by conccjrtioiis ol state 
sociaium expressed in iJic works of sudt German economists as List, 
Wagner^ and Stlimollcr, he insisted iliat all classes w'outd henclit if 
they W'fiuld co-openite in the task of building a powerful, utiihed, and 
prosperous slate- To accomplish this—even before the industries and 
factories of Gernumy were earning great profits—he inaugurated 
social legislation designed to give security to tJic wage earners. At the 
Simc time be fattened iudiiatry, agriculture, and comnierre hv pro- 
tec tlon against competition, by finajicial subsidies, and by favorable 
legist,“ition.* 

Despile her late economic development. Germany in l!»H con- 
trollcd a substantial portion of world trade. Not li3ndica[iped as were 
the British by a conservatism wbich refused to discard time-svom 
nunhinery or to depart from itadiiional business methods, the Ger¬ 
mans moved rapidly in iHiih agriculture and indiistrv from iFie small- 
scale standards of mcdie^nil society to the large-scale urganijauon of 
modem times. Acenstomed to tcntlendcs toward consolidation, the 
Cremtan people olfered no uppositton to tlic rise of trusts. Hence, bv 
IflH a large pan of German economic life, especially in the chemical, 
coal, iron, and steel industries, was otganired into consolidations, 
called carrels. These were powerful associations of firms in which 
members maintained their sefiarate existence and individuality but 
agreed taco-dj>craie with one another in the control of output. prices, 
and markets. This form of syndicate w'os advantageous in that it 
eliminated wiste. economired effort, and diccked emthreat compcti- 
lion. On die other hand, it resulted in the concentration of linancial 
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and economic {xiwcr in tlic Jiands of a big industrialists and 
bankers, ^vho. by controlling prices, credit facilities, and production, 
took advantage of the helplessness of the masses of people. Nes'crtho- 
less, cartels svere spreading rapidly in all fields of production by 1914, 
The govemment co-operated with these a^odaiions in tlietr attempt 
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Io extend their markets abroatl and to mottopolt/e those at home. By 
1914 C>ennan hiisinessmen, as a resuU of this rcm-itkahlc indvistrial 
growth, were in a position to challenge the supremacy of the land¬ 
owning aristoemts, the jtinkers. Tliesc German manufacturers and 
capitalists in 1912 opposed die high tariffs on foodsttiffs. which en¬ 
riched the funkers and increased the cost of living. Tictermined to 
abolish high tariffs, reduce taxes, and lower the cost of living, the 
btjsiiiess groups appealed to the 'rage eaniers for ttippori. In the 
elections of (912. the German landowners, as a nmseqtirnre of the 
workers' acceptance of tlic capitalists' program, were Ihidly dcfeateiL 
In Ertginnd the first great combine, organtted m the early 'nineties, 
was the Brunner^Mont^ Salt Union, wliidi comprised almut sJxty- 
ftmr competing firms. ,-ki the turn of the ccniuTv the Coats’ Sewing- 
Cotton organiralifin h,-)d been created with a capital of ID.OOQ.ODO 
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piunds and a virlunl innnopoJ) tlinnighmii KiigbiuL tiiiitati'tiia uf 
(hr G«rrTTi!iii citnelt niid ikc Ainrt iCim (rnsls inYisc in Eji^biid ihe 
moveriH'iu in favor of llig 1Ut»liless gained Itc^idway. .Shipping tings, 
u’licrcby stL-ainship companies arrange*) monopolistic agreeiimnis in 
which ttiey (iivifled up iJie trade routes and paid rebates ' to mer- 
chaais who iratroni/ed their lines, came into existence, hritiah iiidiis- 
trLaHsts were cngagetl in an earnest attempt to regain llieir former 
supremacy n tieri AVorltl \v'ar 1 interrupted for a nhile the inLema- 
tional economii. loinpeLitiun. 

In (he L’niied States the late niticieenth ceninrv marked tfir rise of 
great corfioratjons—iissodatinru of nuiny eapitalists, Ijirge and stiiuH, 
for iht purpose of lining htisiness on a liig jK:ale. eor]xiTation was 
usualI y goveniwt hy a Iwnid of directors whirb was iliosen hy tile 
stockholders w iio were entitled to a$ many votes as rhev Jiad shares 
of stork. Wiilii a view to the abolition of compelition. manv of lliese 
corpoiations formed conihinations, called triLsis. ’['lit'se inonopolisiic 
organ!rations, at first doininated hv a feiv industrial k-Adei's, yeere 
eitlier vertiol imsts k'oinpTetc and sclJ-r<]nt.niied nnhs of all tlic 
siHXfssive stages of manufactiire fiom the pitKlnctinn of die rav,- 
nniicrLij to lite linal dhtrihiainn of the finished priKhti i), or tmri- 
rontal rnists ((omhines of various Tirros prodneing similar products^. 
Iitasmtidi as iliese trusts tendeti to use their monopoH toresiiiatc the 
prices of certain cnni modi ties, they cncotitnenid tlie opposition of 
the guvemment. .\roiised esjiedaHy hy liie price-cnncrolfing mctfiods 
of the Stand,ltd C>il Company of Nesv Jersey, the ITin’tctl States Con- 
gTevss'irtiiallv otnUwci! (rusts iit 18!MJ hv ihc passage of llie Sherman 
Anri-Trust L.tw. To ev.nlc iliis law. holditig companies ^ ere fnmn'tl 
which were corfsjrations that owned controlling sun k issues in other 
corporations, and were, therefore, die legal suhstiitiie for LiiiiLs. K\ a 
system of pyramiding, minoritv control w.is csulilislied on a large 
scale. Management w=as pimiically separaieti from owiieTship, and'^a 
few .ahseiiive holders of stock coiimdled a gtcat inimber of large 
CQinbines. 

In the tweniitih century, investment liankers became the acitial 
rulers nf these holding romfonies. 'niesc men used their control nut 
only to increase pTolits of the concern for ffreater protliiciivitv and 
belter service, hut ,ijso to earn large and iiimtcdiatr rewards tlivougfi 
speculative manipulations in the stock market. Onririg the [njsiwar 
|jeriod. especially, great flunking cumhinations got cniitrol of inami- 
factuitng. mining, trails pom lion, utilities, and i iisti ram e companies, 

* A rtiwte was a poriinij of ifie freiKUt eliruRr* which the company relumed 
i« ihc «hippt!r. I lujFi. I he li>nnrr, ■k.vi.Tiublv conl c^nmii^ lu CtttnlkU^ird rjitf 
was. in Kiihty, cutting ills Jot his clients in enter to retain ilicii pitnjnflge. 
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run only in the United Slates, bm also in other paxu tl^ tile ^vorJd^ 
At fioit bdLuks pcifoTTneti a very impfirrant function in the economic 
life of the nation. Tliey furnished industrial concerns credit tor die 
purclmsc of rau- materbls and the payment of wages, in their scram- 
hie for high profile, they extended (heir activities. Ceilaifi institn- 
liotiit. tilled iiiveMment hatiM, gaintxi control of the Juddinj; com¬ 
panies and often piciceedcd to svater stocks ( tS;>uc more stock than tJic 
capiial value of iJie cn let prise) ► to force torjidratioiis into bank- 
rufitty alter hinting them, and to U-se tile resource* of the companies 
for speculative purjK^se* in die stock markets, 

f hese linuncial luanipubuniis did iii[idi lo discredit the stock ck- 
changes as well as tJic hanks. Original Ivv the stock market had l>eeii 
esiablislied to faciliLate the collection of a laiy^e amount of caphat for 
piciiiiable itivestuienti.^ jks wt: have seen, their verv cKistence lendcfl 
i€i encourage lixdish speculation and t^'ild booins such as the South 
Sea bubble and ilie JoJin veuiurcA In the early sjx.-cijlaiiv<r 
orgies, die gambling ivas oti the ft it it ec earning jxiiver of the stocks. 
Bv the iwcntielh century^ S|]«cuhuicjn nlsn was bn^cd on die {Iiiciuh- 
lion of the market valiie of the strxks, fretpicinly ardricially raised 
or lowered thioiigh bidding jiools and maiitpubrinrt^ In fact, the 
stoik marker in the United States was by hirgely a gainbltng in- 
sMiiitiiUi. wherein tftousatids of [>eople tverc engaged in speciilaijve 
orgies. [ti October of that year the stock market crashed and a depres¬ 
sion (cdlowcrL After the debacle, i lit: American govi.:rnment attcmptciJ 
lu forte the sipik uuirket^ as well as tlie banks, to perform tficir 
normal finitrmns—the pimliasc and sale of securities for iJivcsimcm 
and file furnishing of credit for legitiEnate ecoiicimic expansion. 

J he small iHisiuessmen in capitalistic society fretpietuly played an 
iniponarit role in the move to cairb the yxnvcr^ nut only of Ixinks but 
also q 1 iriisLs* by rbeir opfjosition to the over-cctirraliitatioii of biisE- 
riew, especially to the 'eightiesand the "nineties. To be sure* many ad- 
iiitited that Big Busine^ had benefited sexiety bv intrexiucing tech¬ 
nical improvemeiitSK la.lM>r-savjng ih;vices, efheient niiuiagement^ aiid^ 
often. Joiver prices. 1‘hey could see. inoreovt!r+ iliat mass production 
Imd fmjueritly bmugbt luxuries within the rt;n h oL men witli mod- 
er^itc iiicomes. NcvertUeltss.^ they believed ibai these bcncftt.s were 
insigniricint in comprmn Iti the great evU which it brought in iu 
wake—a new economic serfdom—iriHicted ii|>on society by Big 
Bu^itiess. This new serfdom for the little businessmen was the result 
of etdiomic stian^uEafiori brought about by ihc Tnechantotion of 
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industry and die rise of Kig business. Numerous imall concerns, 
catering to dte needs of die local community, unable to compcLGi 
against these large enterprises liecause of didr lirniiatioris in capita! 
and credit and their lack of prefereniiat treatment by Inisitiess rivals, 
were forced to sell ont. The economic structure was thrown out nf 
gear as thousands of small shopkeepers w'ent out of business- They 
iverc pushed huu the ranks of the property less, the jobless, or the 
wagc-eariiing classes, 

AlUtouglt the Utde businessmen organized in all of the industrial 
L-cjumrics of r.uro|ie, tJicy made ibc most tv>nstnu;iive attempts to 
stave olF extinction in Relgiiiiii, In die 'nineties luimerom associii* 
tions were created for the study and defense of their tnicrests, and in 
a bureiiii was subsidizetl fry the Belgian gtwernriteut for the ex¬ 
press purpose of promoting economic and professional associations 
amorjg small Imsinesaineo indiismalists. In the next nine vears, 
four great congresses of these businessmen, meeting in Antwerp. 
Lii^gc. Ghent, and Nemours, respectively, scruiinized die scientific 
and economic asjurc ts involved in the suibilizatioii of the bouigcois 
order. Royal dr'ctees and mulonal invcstigaiion follow'cd, all wiih 
(he object of destroying iJie monopoly of Big Business. 1 hiudtcappJng 
the efforts, in gencinl. of the middle classes to better dieircoiiditions 
tvas the fact lhai iLicy were not able at first to win the snpjxnrt of 
the worket's. Prior to 1914 niauy small hiisinessmrn opposed organ- 
ired labor as well as Big Business, Facing two citLiuics, the middle 
classes wnene unable to concentrate iifjon eiiher foe. Meanwhile, both 
Big Busint^ss and Udrorgrciv at the expense of the pettv bourgeoisie. 

This new industrial sttuj> tended to make the econoinic Life of the 
plutocrat and proletariat, as tvcTl as the small buslncuiunn, more itl' 
secure. Tt is true that working conditions were graduiilly improved: 
that an undreamed leisure tvas bestowed Ufxm man: and. ihat, thanks 
to the development of medical science, he could exfiect “to enjoy" a 
greater Jciigth of life. Ai the same time, businessmen were ahvavs 
conscious of the (Kissibility tluit some new invention or discovery 
w-otild force them to reorganize or even aiiandoii iheir emciprises: 
anfl tvorkers constantly facctl the spectre nt niicnipioymenl. especially 
during the period of depletion which invariably followed an inter¬ 
val of pTospcfiiy under the new industrial svsiem. 

In a w'ay the tendency toward economic consolidation was helpful 
to the vi-agc canters itv meeting die jmibtem of urieiiiptoynieiit. It 
enabled diem to organize by bringing them Together in laige ran- 
eerns and making them first crafKonst'knis and tJien class-conscioirs. 
Ill practically every country where there were impoTtant industries, 
the workers organized union.'* in urder u> l>cttcr their economic and 
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social Soon, these laltor miits decided to cotuoliclate in or 

diT iQ coiuroi govemmeiital policy. In Ftaiice a. Natiotiii} Federation 
ot SytidicHtes, representing most of the national and regional unioiii 
of the rotifitry, was formed in 1S95 for the purpose of creating a 
socialist state, consisliiig of to-ordinatetl iiulustriai units. The syn* 
dicalists aimefi at the dcstructioii of capitalistic society through the 
use of revolutiouary ractirs. ttamely, the strike, direct action, and 
JitbotagL'. Ill Great Britain the political trend was more obvious. An 
Independent Latsor Party was organized ^1893) and rtprescniaiives 
srere elected to Parliament. Even in Germany, despite the opposition 
of the aiurKTaiic govcrjinteni, svorkitigTncn's unions were created 
which attempted to enter poJitics by cither endorsing or supporting 
caiitUdaies and certain policies. Wherever nnioivs existed strikes usu¬ 
ally occurrt'd- These industrial upheavals, like the imions, iiHreascd 
in niinihm and in siw;. Unable to solve tfie growing problem of un¬ 
employment which seemed to lie the ines'itable result of the rapid 
meclianizaiion of inrlnstry. practically every industrial country in 
Europe faced the prohU tn of lalmr uuresr. 

Reformers had long I stored Lhanges in behalf of labor. Ardent ex¬ 
ponents of a real dcniociatic state, a group of reformers-—called 
inophins—advanced plans whereby labor and capital would co¬ 
operate in an :uii;inpL to achieve a perfect economic order. Of these, 
iljc fantastic Frenchman, Saint-Simon (1760—1825), svas pre-eminent, 
Umvilliiig to discard die capitalistic system, he proposed that the 
'■great minds," the rmanciers, indusirml k-aders, and scientists, should, 
by ttivcntiniis, sciciiufic dj.w't)verics, and industrial improvcinmts, 
participate in a plaimcfi movement to eliminate poverty. “jVIJ social 
inuituiions, * he uiotc, "should have as their aim liie physical and 
moral itiipriwements of tlte most numerous and poorest class, 
Gharles Fourier (1772-IB3T), another Frenchman, siiggesied a 
scheme by which, instead of a central gpvertiment handJing the great 
business enterprises—a dillictiU lask^^France should l>c split into 
Small grciupi of families, called Phatang^s, each of w'hich should con¬ 
tain cigluccii hundred members, owning in common the buildings 
and all the tmplenicnt.i for the production of the necessities of Ule. 
Tiif total product of their work was to be divided so as to give capital 
fout-twelftiis. ialmr Five-twelfths, and talent or niatiagemeni three- 
twelfths. Vistialiiing a confederation of Phalaiigw, with the capital 
at Constantinople. Fourier eventually had followers as far west as 
die United States. 

Great Britain had a brilliapt utopian in the wealthy liberal manu¬ 
facturer. Robtrl Owen (1771-1858). Disturbed by the prevalence of 
ivn'eriy, lie liopcd to regenerate mankind by the format ion of co- 
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operative groups whidi should otvn and use for their beitefit all ihr 
necessary means of production. As manager of a large cotton mUI of 
irltidi he later became the chief proprietorj he paid good wages. I>ct- 
tercd working conditions, ami transEoiTnccl tlie living quarters into 
a model town. To tlie surprise of fellow industrialists, Owen’s laciory, 
despite additioual e^peudUures, earnetl divitJvnds as large .is lief ore. 
The co-operative moventeru srhicli rose out of the itieas and atdviiies 
of the utttptan sot:iaUsLs, especially Owen, ttianifesied itself during 
the last lutlf of the nineteenth century in various forms, PrcKUtccts' 
co-operatives svcie estaldished, especially in agrietilmre. Over all 
Europe, cooperative buying and selling agencies enabled the fanners 
to get better prices tor tlicit coiuinodities and also to avoid unreason' 
able charges on things they purdiased. In Great Britain and other 
countries consumers urgaiitzed co-operative stores and whoEesate 
houses. Usually iht- gof^ls in these concerns were sold at t!ic market 
price, and the prtiliuof the eiucrfirises were given ba( k to the metn- 
bcTs—^iJic ttiiisuiueisi— in the form ol dlviflends. Co-tjperative banksj, 
liKiu assuriatiuiu. and similar institutions were alw forined- Prior to 
IfU-J the cO'Ciperative niovemeiii devtJojK.'d in pTartically every' coun¬ 
try. Local assoriatiiHts were lirst created, but Liter, national organi*ii- 
lions were esiablishcd. In 1895 an Indiistrixil Cki-operaiive Alliance 
was erected. Wherever these oig^uiizt'uions tvere founded thev played 
ail ini[)oriaiit role in lessening tlie evils of c-api tails tic enicrprisc aud 
speculaiion. 

Wliile Uic Utopians and other advocates of the co-operative tnovo- 
mciu were trying to solve economic and social prolrlems wSihiti the 
framework of the rapitaliatic state, aiiotlicr reformer, Karl Marx 
(E818-1 S8.t>, urged the alKtlitioii of capitalism and the esiablishment 
of a socialuth state. Uttriiig his youth Uits ap.wtle of socialism saw 
his fellow Gemmts trying to unify and liheralijte their country. He 
also witnessed the Industrial Revolution penetrating the Rhinelantl, 
and the consetiuctit enrichment of a feu- and the impovcrislimcni of 
the masses. Conscious of the injiisiiccs which rcsuUed, Nfarx decided 
to devote his life to the task of revealitig social incijualities and of 
cmaiici|iating the workingman, ,\s a student Marx had come under 
the iitlluenceor the C^eniian philosopher, Hegel, Accepting tile lat¬ 
ter s idea that each period ts liiaracicrizet) fu' the prerloiuinance of 
a 'world people/ who are possessed of n universal idea which must he 
gis'Cn to mankind, Mar\ explanted that the cause of change W'as to 
be found in tnatcria] circiimsiauccs—climate, soil, iuvetiiioiis, the 
economic struck of d,is$cs. and other forces of man and Nature. 
L'jioii file fall of the bouigeoisic, he believed the tvorkiugmen ivcre 
ccTtain to become "the world people." 
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Tlie hisioT^' of all hi titer to exiting society, he rvrotc', in coUnborar 
uoii with Frkdridi liiigcis. in their Coinmunijf Atanifesfo, w:ts the 
history oi cLuSi struggles; 

Freeman anti slave, patridan and plebeian, lord and serf, guildniasicr 
and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposuioo to one .inothtr, carrictl on an uniiuerrupied, now hidtieti, now 
upen fight, a fight tliat each lime ctidLil, eithei in a revohitiotiari,- rei;oir< 
virurtion of society at large, or in the ruminoii ruin of iJic contriiding 
rlasses . , , , in every hUtorical c|»rh. liie prevailing mode of ecotioink 
production and exdiaitgc, and the wriaJ iiigatiiration necessarily lollow- 
tng ffoiii it, form the Ikusm ii^son which is Imill up, and from which alone 
can he explained, the political and intclletiijusl hUiory oi that epoch. 

In |?Lv tsTiting^s, es|>etlally Das KajiiiJil {eomplftcd by Engels), 
Marx aho asserted thiil ihc capitalisi class was destined to liccome the 
liumitiaiu group and that it woitld seize the control of tlie agencies 
of prixlntitioti and ijistxibtitiofi, and finally of the gtivemmeni, ife 
further declared that the concentration of wealth under capttaHsm 
W'onld in time place all pioperty in the hantls of a veiy feWj but nlli- 
maicly the exploitcil class would revolt against this tyranny and 
W'oiihj ovcrtJiTO'i' the estahlisltetl order. Marx denounced the capital* 
ist as an idle drone, since he drew dividends by virtue of lieing a 
sioaiioldcT. He predicted tliat in time, the capitalist, as useless as a 
fcmbl lord in the dghtecmh century, would be destroyed and the 
whole system of capitalism swept away, 

Marx claimed dial laliot was the source of all value. Therefore, 
w'hoever contributed to the welfare of miinkind should have his sltare 
in the output, be he composer, engineer, farmer, street cleaner, 
teacher, or artist. As long as men received dividends from invesitncnts 
in itiaihines, fiowevcr, the workers ivonld not get their rightful share. 
Consctjucmly, he believed tliat the state should own and control all 
tlie agencies of production and, distribution. Private ownership would 
tlien be restricted to iiemisuch as foofl, clothing, riirniturt-, pictures, 
atid iHwks, Everyone should have an equal opportunity to enjoy the 
available ne<;ess.itics and luxuries. Thus oppression and jxiverty 
would disappear, Instead of a small minority of tlic population living 
at the expense of the rest, all groups rvonld be brought to a single 
level. All should be rewarded or should suffer alike. True equality, 
real democracy, and hnnian welfare, lie said, cotild unly be attaitted if 
the workers united. Already living in poverty, they had nothing to 
lose but dicir chaim. Therefore they needed to organ tie so that the 
time might come tvhen ail men tvould work and no one would be 
permitted to enrich himself at die expense of his neighbor. MaF,x as- 
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Slimed that tlifireaftet mtn ivould be able lo live in banncmy and 
brotherly love. 

Fn Jiis wrly walks Marx merely su^ested widespreatl social reform 
by legishtive action—-iioi by violeiii icvolutioii. Uiii lairr. as a reiuh 
of bh study of tlie Paris Commune* lie wrote a treatise in which he 
advocated tJnix the diciatoi'ship of the proletariat he attained, if 
iicccs&iiry, by violeni meihoda. Applying Fu& ctxmomic imcrpTctatloii 
of history', lie contended that just as die great French Revolution 
bad sliattered die bulivark of feiitblbni anii paved the way For tlic 
rise tiF ihc l>mirgeobie wlio tonsoHdated tlieir gains by die Teiolu- 
tions of IS30 and 18^18 in France, so the Omnnitne of Paris (1871) 
marked the beginning of the proleiarian revolt against ilic biungeols 
oTtler. Mair>: (hen set forth the l>cltef tliat a minority, creaiing a 
strong government* had £o mlc during die transition from capitalbiit 
lo BotiaUsui. Tlnis, a dictatfirslujj of tFie proletariat icas an essenttnl 
prelude lo the estabibhmcni of true socialism. 

IJiicloiihtedly one of the keenest critics of bourgeois society, Marx 
contended dial ideas of all kinds were deitTmined diicD y by the cco* 
uutnic position of the people icho lield diem, FaLh class of persons 
whose tnteresis were similar, he tlcctared, constimtecl within itself 
an mtehecttial tosttias, with a poltticSp a nietapFiysics. and an arc of 
its own. He helies^ed tliat the romiiniicirai* die idealism, and ilie rc^ 
volts of the early nineteenth cetiuiry ivere largely Ijonrgeois ttiovc- 
ntents; i.e., they were manifestations of the tie termination of the 
botirgeoisie to annihilate the la$c vestiges of fcudalistiK He also 
claimed dial capitalism was respoiisilde for the large-scale exploita¬ 
tion of the workiitg classes- Machinery and cretFit h:ul enabled the 
Ixjtirgeoisie to supplant die fcndal lords as the masters of the slaie- 
That capitahstn ivould descrov itself ivas the recuTTciir note in Ills 

liTittUg. 

Aiiodier form of ladicalisru—anarchism—chalien kcH t!ie premises 
of capjcalism. Like socialism, it was eT>gcndcrrd liy the Industrial 
Revolution and arose out of more or less systematirexl theories on the 
pan of middle-class reformers as lo how povcriv and its atteiidaiu 
ills could be exterminated. But it differed from si:icia!Uiii in dial it 
would abolish entirely all goverrnnem and give complete freedom lo 
the individual. Anarc hism had as tnirttirers two alile advocates: 
die FTenchmaii* PitTre Proudhon (1800-186rj), and the Rns- 

siaru Michael Bakunin (1814-1870). Proiidlion*s tdta^ were an out- 
growth of tFie ronrfitious brtnighi alx>ur in France as a resiilt of the 
Industrial RevoliKion. and of the hostility of the proletariat to die 
middfe-chiss regime ol Ijoub PluFippc. l.osing faith in all govern* 
ment$. ProudFion ivroie QuVjf<c ijme ta ffropriettf (Wliat is prop 
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cny?), an^wcriiig his rhcioricat qiicsdon whU "La prapriclc% c‘i*^t fa 
voL" (Prypetty is Llicft*) StraiigcJy cnougli. Iiinve^er. lie did not 
favor public ownership of private protHTiy* Ivverv man. he ^mvd, 
should etiiiul right lo ura: property ailm perwiml f>oss«jian. 

Every uiati dicnilU enjoy the fiilJ l>froclii of his lal>or. Authority in any 
folTU was aiiutlienvLi. Self-tieiermlnation, or self-government, the 
best l>asis for an orderJy society. Lite Kousscaut Proudhon heUeved 
that if men tx>iiid get rid of "man-made laxvs" aod live together, not 
liiTiited by supreme authority but onlv bv voTtmtary ye( Ieg;a11y bind¬ 
ing lorrc of roiitrartt a pcrfccl social order would he attainctl; for 
man, inherently jnsi, would fiiUill his ohJigations. Wrong doing 
would flisappear and contplcte iridividitalLsm would make the world 
4 vcriiahie paradl^i, 

Uakitnin outlinnl a more militani farm of anarchism- living in 
auicKmtit: Russia and e^ikd to Silicria bemuse of fns Ideas, he dis¬ 
regarded die past and also i>ecame a smunth advocate of terrorism- 

Thc future social order must, [rom top to Ijottom, lit made only by free 
associaiiou and federation of workers, in assocbuon fit's!, then in com- 
muiics^ In disirirt^ jn nadoiiSj and Anally^ in a |preat intern a tioiiaJ and 
unh'crsal fedcraijom 

These wxrc cssenLlaJiy the ideas of Proudhon, To ihimi Baknniu 
added the concept of rcvoluEion, or of violence, as the incvirable 
ructiKxl by wliidi tltc old order woitld be dcstioyed ami the nciv 
establislied. 

Aiiuiiicr Fremh radicah I.ouis Angitstc Bbiiqui 
seemed m Jiave adopted Bakunin's ideas, Like man^ jacofuns of the 
French Revolution, Blanqut iiigetl a policy of cm reme goventmental 
centralizatir)!! which vs“as to be tmdc passible bv the dictatorship of 
the prukuiriaL Xol onlv tvasa violent revolution ncccssarv'. but also 
U uas to be acliicved under the guidance of an intelligent faction 
whidi was pioleiariait at heart. Regarding tiic evils of liotirgrois 
fiixuciy as iirationak lie decided (hat lUupb w^is |>ossili1c only If pri* 
vaic pri^ifxmy was alxilidied, E lis prograrii. attacking religion as well 
as capitalism, mibnued rcvolniion, atheism, and cTmtiiiuiiism- 

Stich tadicai \ were but a part of the c^atlcnce tesiifyine: to the EvofuH^n 
great intellectual change which meurred in the uiiieieenth century. 

This ineTKal transformaTion rose panlv out of the futmulaEion of 
the evolutionary doctrine^—the idea "that things had evf>lv<xi out of 
other I lungs by slow changes ihrougb long processes of lime."* Ah 
titougli Litis belief was expresied bv certain Greek philosophers it 
not pbtied on a scientific basis iiiuil the uincteensh century. In I flftO- 
1833, the able setciuist. Sir Charles Lvclh in fiis Prifirip/ej &f Geo/ogy 
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dirfiniiely formul:ited th* principle tliat ihe present appeamnee of 
tJie earth iras tiie of a steady and tonstiint operatian ol gech 

logical fortrt. Tins thesis was ikvel0|x;d by Charles Dan^in in his 
momcntotis vciinnrc* On the Origin of Sfn'cirs bv Afertwi of Naiund 
Sciccimn (1859)+ mui his fatiiuus work. Descent of Man 
In these volumt.^ he broiigln out tlie itlea iliat Ufc U governed by 
unchanging lnw and ojxlcTty cleAeJoprncin -in^l thai N’ature lias 
selected iJKJ*e species tor surviiat whicii are hc^t adapted to iheir 
cnviroiiitiL-nt. or those ivliicl^ have been best able to maintain theiii- 
sebes. m tlie smiggle for existence.^ 

About fit tv Vdir^ Taier Uie doctrine of relativity compleldv al¬ 
tered the geneT;ii itltas wiiJi resjieet lo tlie universe. Poor to tlic 
advanccrneiii i>l this concepL^ time and space Jiad lieen considcfietl 
as the alisohttc stantlaixls for the Judging and measuring of diiiigi. 
According n> the theory of relativity, as eiiiiiicisucd by die fanimiJi 
scientist, kirtstein^ in 1905, velorit-ics ^verc ramble with respect in 
the differern ciTniriisramTcs uiuler wludi they tverc ojicraiive, 
sec|uciu]y. in a nnivenic: tn vvbicb standards were not set but were, on 
ilic odiei hand, variable, there was no Al)soliHe Truth; but only 
truth relative to the luatiet or person concerned. Tliis iheorv tlicte- 
rni'c reviseil the ijuucepts of geomeirtcal projicrties of space and time 
and estaiiU.died a cnniimion lictiveeji the gemnetry of the world aiul 
the distrihuiion of nmtiet in it. 

The existence of Ahs^dutc Truth was ciuaitoned by philosophers 
as well as by scietui^ts. During the $cveiilceiith and eighicentli ceii'^ 
turies intellectuals tJiought <!eeplv and profoundly over the problem 
of miih. In the iiiiieteemJi eenmrv, students of j5syc!u>iogy—a study 
oF the htiiuan mind, tis qiialhics and funaioii!f-^:ynsidered this 
problem. As a result of thetr mvesligations many of ihera decided 
that pcrsoiialttics and human minds %vcre so variable, and knowl¬ 
edge and opinions held liy theui were ■ifi diffeictu, that it was futile 
and alsci nnscieiifific tnsei up t>c:!icfv which would Ih” ab^tilutdv true 
for them all. 

Religiniii scholars hittcrly opposed this attack upon Absolute 
Tnulu niaitttaining that tiieir faith was based upon revealed iruths 
wbkii had been delivered hy Christ (o tfie Apostles^ At lirsi they 
resented very much the evolutionary doctrine iluu liiitnati hdng$ had 
graduallv lufCti evohed Irom lower s|>ccics hi a pusccss that retfuSred 
over I00.tlon,n0n years, iKdieviiig Jiat the basis of iheir fattb was 
lieiiig shaken. Later a conipromise %vas arranged bettveen religion 
and Micucc ivheichy lertalii Christians managed lo fit die evolu¬ 
tionary docirine into their sdieine of Lhings. Acootdiiig to die Cath- 

* Sec fK 
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olit Church, the DunvinjAii theory ot dine could expl^iin only the 
evohuion of nsair$ material body, noi the cresiiion and life of iin- 
iijoital ipiri(_S- This spiritual side of itumaiiiiv belcntftet! to the 
reahn of fLutlt and religion :is untjuestionably (he siik 

l>cliingttj to the province ot iiaturifl srieoce. Some of the PioicstimLs. 
called Kiiiidafneiiuliits, Jioucver, refused to accept the theory of 
evcilutian. 

riic chuTLii opposed attadcs tipon its tL-mp>rai as well as its spir- Quanta emit 
itiial ]n>^^er* l^etcrmined to resist any attempt to limit the rights of 
tlie Homan C-athnlk Clfiurdi, Po|>e Pius IX flK46—1378) attacked 
inoderntsm in his famous (hifintu Cura (1864). Tn this relijirtons ulti¬ 
ma tti in lie leassei'ied tJic supremacy of tile ciutreit in iiiaifers of faith 
and morals: he denounced sccuhir and public eN:kic.ilioEi, civil uiar- 
riai^es, Tree thinking, andothet hpui^eois bcliers and modern trends. 

AImj, he Jtai;kly op]?«>sc(i rcj>iib]tcatiism and nationalLstn. coiiiider^ 
ing them dtstuiegraung movements hostile to the luLereits uf (he 
Cllnircli. Ariemptiiig to streugtlieii Ids pa[xil authoricyp nlikh thetie 
lutces seemed to Uireaiein Po[ie Pius oiled a nieeiing of the Genera! 

(luuucil at the V'atican (1360-1870)^ This assemblage of nearly 
SiKi cliuTchmen TsuiftefJ the dogma of [ja|aal mfall!il)ilii> tlmt 'de^ 
dared it to he diviudv revealed that whatever the pope s|>oke as 
pi>pe, ivith respect to the alTaiis of the churdu he spoke withmit lia- 
bifit^ to error/" Despite tins stand, the Holy Fatlier ivas unable to 
stem (he tide of miuonalLsni, even in Itah, and Ii'>$L his lenipariil 
power itt Rome (1370 )h and reniatned tonriiicd thenceforth lu the 
V^af icam 

7Tiis hostility between tl^c church and the mcidern state htislly Thr 
sul>s[dcd. flciweeii 1878 and I9l b the successors of Pins IX accepted, 
or at least tolerated- <lcmocracy, constitiitionalisTiit national ism, and 
lay education, while die bourgeois govenimcnt. in rcturiip aitlcd the 
Church in its missionary acLivities- Xiiis ^nfrnit: ditf not mean that 
all issues Iwtween Church and state tvere sciiled- In fact* tiie antagti- 
ni?ini stibsidi^l largely because the representatives of lnjth caiiips, bv 
■tJir dose of rlic nineteenth cent my* fated a common etieniV—^'hhe 
Reds/' To suppress these socblisis, anarchists* and comniunbw* the 
Catholics organised political parties and laftoi unions—C’ciitci and 
Catholir Actirm groups—in F.nroi>caii couniries. esjjedalh in FrattecH 
GermaiiVi ami Belgium. These organirations set ihcmsdvcs ardently 
10 hit prove the existing capiialistir order !iy foruilng assoc tat ions of 
young tvorkingitiett for rcliRioiiB as well as econoriiir improvement 
and hv f^rgartizin^ Catholic pollirical parties to bring about motlcrate 
social reforms, in 1891. Pope f-co XIII pave thb £ Jiiholic ''sociar' 
jtitiventcnt a charter when he issued his farnom cnq'tiical, Renm 
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Novarum. Directed agaii^st Mai\.!s[ social ism, this document “de¬ 
fended private propcm'. emphasized ilie importance of the family, 
protested against the cx^dting ol the state," and condenincd the 
doctrine of economic determinism. 

From the first, Froicstanis accepted tJie modem state. Individual¬ 
ists in tile matter oF salvation, they did not fmd it difficult to accept 
constitutional and democratir reforms hinging almni the ftussez- 
/mVc docirine. Certain sects, as, for example, the Methodists, n'hose 
memhership included a large representation of working people, did 
favor social and economic relnmis, hut wiihiii the framcevork of 
the established order. 

Prior to World ^V’ar I the Greek Orthodox faitii ol iJie pjsst was 
little aJTected hy Imiirgeois liheralisni. This organi/atinn of autoiio 
mous Chittches, which counted among its adherents a great majority 
of the Russians, the Creeks, and the Italkan Slavs, was deeply Influ¬ 
enced by the Russian Church (the Russian branch which tvas con¬ 
trolled by the czar through the Moly Synod). Subserv ient to the 
C 2 ar, the same rituals, ceremonies, and customs had existed for cen¬ 
turies, little troubled by revolts from within and little touclifd by 
influences from witliout. The great Russian Revolution of 1917, 
however, marked the sudden ovenlirow of this powerful organization 
in secnl-tr acitvities in Russia- -As in France during ilie Rcvohiikni, 
the Christian Church went down with the uid order. Ecclesiastical 
lands and property were conflseated, and some of the priests ami 
higher clergy murdered or exiled. In Spain a similar upheaval oc- 
ciured in 19.11.’ 

Largely as a result of this bourgeois emphasis upon seailartsm, a 
great pedagogical revoliiiion occurred, This upheaval was aiitlct- 
pated by Rousseau, who, in his writings, csfiecially, ^r«i7e (1762), 
favored more empJrasis upon self-expression in students, 'Fliis idea 
was developed by Johann Heinrich Pesialozzi (1746-1827). Johann 
Friedrich Hcrhari (177B-I84h. and Friedricfi Wilhelm FrocheJ 
(1782-1852). Of these. Frocbcl contributed the most impzriani edu¬ 
cational concepts. Accepting Rousseau's thesis he claimed tliat th^ 
development of the personality wxs of more importance than the 
mere accumulation of mformation. Influenced by this belief he 
founded the kindergarten, in W'hich he emphasized the value of 
play in the education ol the child. 

During the nincieemh century important changes were made in 
the curriiruhitn of educational imnruttian. Heeding the views of 
Fleibert Spencer, Tltomas Huxley, and others, edumtOTs accepted 
the V'arious brunches of science .is fundamental studies. .V liberal 

* See pp. -179-48(1, 
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eduaiLif^n was r«:ogt]iied niiportant in so tar as u prepared one 
to earn a IfVelihpocL 

Prussia led in the development of education in the early nine- 
lecnih century. In that country^ ttic absoJiue ruler cncoutagcfi the 
esL 2 l}|jshmeui of normal scfiools and Ehc creation of primary 
scliiKjU, Tims ^vas developed a system of educanon which iiecame 
distinguished by its cmpltasis upon thorough ness and coherence* 

The nineteenth century* was also the Golden Age ol the German 
universities. At diat time they hail develo|>ed a conception cd aca- 
deinic freedom ^vllidl was ofiFeretl to professors and studciiti alike* 

For the smdent it meant a greater emphasis upon individual free¬ 
dom in his selection and mcdiod of study. For tfic prulessor it sig¬ 
nified more freedom in expression and greater security of tenure* 
i?iia[>]ing Iiini tlierebv to devote more time to his special field of 
research. As a rcinli of this emphasis upmt education^ die German 
universities took the lead in ihe dcvelopiiiem of post graduate and 
pmfcs^ioitnil work. In these institutions the lecture metJioti cniuinued 
to Inr widely used; sfjecial seminar courses were iritroducrd in which 
the empFiasts utis plarect upon research and origttial investigatioTi: 
rlic decree of Doctor of Philosophyn which had nothing to do with 
plhlosophy in the accepted sense* wias hitti>dMced'‘^ This neiv stress 
upon educatiaii helps to explain the remarkable expnsion of the 
pLililit-schr>u1 system elsewhere tn the nineteenth centurv. Influenced 
by German achievements, dicre appeared in the Unheii States the 
first naitonal system of puhlic schools. I^atct most of the Europeaji 
siaics adopied the German and .American progressive trends in the 
c^tahlishnient of national systems of public education. 

At first, most Christian sens, fearing tfic loss of fheir maml leader¬ 
ship, opposed the spread of seodar education. Tlicy also disapproved 
of the development oi the theater* the ojjera, ainli the cinema, feeling 
that these forms of eiitcrtainmcul would depris e the diurdi of its 
cuUtini] supremacy* Unable to clieck them. Catholics and Proicsianis 
Tjoih csuhlishcd organwatjons designed to sircngtfien their moral 
and ctihiiral ffiAiicnce^ Protestants, for example, tried to restrict 
secular ariivities on Siiiidavn and Catholics endeavored to improve 
the moral lone of morion pictures- Many diuichc^ also aticnsplcd lo 
regain their socbl and ciiliunil leadership by holding danreSp tec- 
tureSp anti motion pictures in their social centers. 

Secubriration of social life as well of ethication tontributed lo Fminitm 
the ematidpition of niimen. During the nineteenth century co- 
educaLion was established in most bourgeois countries. Svstems of 
education had been improved: illiteracy and a more tolerant po- 
slkn p. 2U2, 
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sitian before the lsi\v was CKtended lo peoples rejprdlcss of religion 
or sex. Men lunv began to icalxze livdi ivoineii had played an im- 
porLant role in the development of ovilizatioii. InfluL'iiced by this 
piint f>f view, they were reeonrileci, despite occasional difitc ulde:^. 10 
seeing uomen assume a Jaxger share in the economic and educational 
life. Having made limitni gains tn the econmnir and iiiiellecuiat 
spheres, women iKfgari 10 agitate for pollucal rcpiality. Prior 10 the 
iwentieth ccnttiry only Nciv Zealand ( 1893 ) and some of the Att$- 
tralian cofonies enacted woniao snffragCp Tlic carlv years of d>c 
tiventicth centiiryi henvesexp witnessed rhe triumph of feniitnsnh liy 
1911 , Norway and Finland granted suffrage 10 ivomeTu In fwime of 
die Aiiierictan dilates anil in the thiiie<i Kingdom anti in tlie more ad¬ 
vanced parts of the Dritisli Eotpitc. women gained | 5 <j|itJCHLl and 
legal rights before the time of the war. After the world conflict- die 
feminisi movement sjiread rajvidly. Cemiau\% Russia, anti die new 
conn tries of Central Fiiiope granted women die right to vote* 

T)(c growing secular ism in life^ especial ty after W^urld ’War Ip led 
to a revolt agaiTist rctmiii mora! andcuUurai traditions* ncteiiiifiied 
to seek self-expressiniip to defy many of the more cradirional conven-^ 
tions, the jxistwar generation frccjiiciulv discarded the older outlook 
upon sex and dress. Many of the admirers of tlit tietv spirit of youili 
advcMaietl nudism, claiming iliat such naturalness conducive to 
iiotJi die healdi of die human licjfly and the esilietic enjoymiTm of it 
15 a work of Eieauty in nattrre. Tu its critit^^ howrever, tlie moventent 
was a sympiom of a degenerating age. 

Prior 10 Worhl War I many [>copLc began to find faidt wiih the 
aittsiaiiding contrihution of the bte modern era: die capitalisiic 
smie- They admitted that in its economic, potuical, and psychological 
aspects, [his organization showed itself to be the mo.-ir effideiit and 
the most ptnvcrfiil state established thus far* At the same lime tliev 
condemned its competitive and aggressive characierisiics, claim Lug 
iliat tlicjso dei'elopnienis tended lo increase hosriiity, fear, and sus- 
piciotis betw een countrits. 

Mnlargcinent$ of military forces did ie$tifv tn ihc mnitial liatrccU 
and lii'alrieiof die prewar riiiitons. Military conscripiion in the fomi 
rjf universal oliligadon ro service, subject to sclcctioji by lot (iniro- 
diK:e<l during die French Resolution, 1793 , and extended and sys¬ 
tematized by Napoleon I and the Fnissiastjs after il^e baiilc of |tim, 
1806 ) * bad led to an overhauling of die miliLarv svstems of Knrtifie- 
In this movement the Gormans, as a resitU of ilieir miiitarv cliirienrv 
demonstratefi in the wars ui 1866 and 1870 , look ihe lead. Aroused 
by her defeat in 1870 , Frsince then became f^emiuny's chief com- 
pedtor. This iniliiary comjictition was not liniiicfl to Germany and 
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France, tiefore lyH practically every Futtipcaii nation engaged in 
an armament race. With the exception of Great Britain, who was 
dependent tipon her navy rather than upon her army, al! the great 
fxnvcKs, atxl many of the small ones, adopted nttiversal inilita^ 
serYkf. Tiiey inainiaUterl gUnu peacetime iirmies, backed by niil- 
Itotis of resetves, ecpiip^xr] with motlcm weapons, and ready to re- 
sptjnd to die call for nit>hiU 2 admi at any moment. 

Naval, as well as military, rivalries dcvelujied before the war* Ger¬ 
many, in order to ptotect her shipping and her totonies, hiiilt a 
jxnvcrful Tiavy, Deiei mined to maintain the tw'o-powcr itaiid.rTd— 
a navy equal to the next iwo largest combined—-Creai Britain, sus- 
picioiu of German iia^ral expanston, increased her strength. New 
lioats were built, cipt'cially the alFpowcrful dreadnoughts, wliidr, 
from IJJOd. were considered die most imixirLant types of ships. Occa- 
siuiiallv “naval holidays'' were projjosed by leaders on both sides, 
but Great Britain, insisting <m a fifty |>cr tent sitperioriiy over the 
German navy, refiisctl to trade her supremacy on die sea for an alli¬ 
ance widt Germany. .As a mult, the competition continued. Mean¬ 
while, other nations, particularly the United States, France, and 
[apn. conslnicifd fjowertnl fleets. In diorl. dierc was a marked 
increase in mitiiaiy and naval rivalry bctw'ecn l£H10 and 19!-l. wtiidi 
readied its zenith just before die outbreak of ^Vorld War t. 

More iniportani dian the armament race was die economic com- 
petition winch involved the leading states of Europe prior to lOl t. 
This struggle in the economic sphere was die result of the develop¬ 
ing opportutdiles of jsower and wealth offered by die Mecliaiiical 
and Industrial Revolutions, During the early nineteenth century, as 
wc leave secn,‘ there had existed a general op|»oiiiiDti to goveniiiicn- 
ml iiiten'ention in the cccntotnic activities iif its people. In fact, there 
seemed to be a definite tendency to promote individualism in biisi- 
ness by doing away with alt restrictions and regulations which fet- 
tcrcfl personal enterprise. France. Russia. .Aosiria-Hungary, the Swiss 
cantons, Xonvay, .md Sweden, and the (ierman and .Italian states, 
followed (ireat Britain's example, and abolished inicmat tariff 
liarriers. BriitsJi, French, and Dutch colonies were i brown open to 
the itadr of all countries, and shipping restrictions were elinimaicd. 
fiegimiiiig with the .\ttglo-FTCiifli Treaty of !RW. numerous trade 
agreements were arranged whereby tariffs were reduced on most- 
fa vored-natioii termn. since most economists generally believed that 
free trade was bound to result in prosyxjriiy and jK.Nice. 

After IH70 there came a i:h.inge. Indusirial as well as political lead¬ 
en soon began to advocate state intervention in inteniatioiial eco- 
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nomic affairs, white maintaiuing Ronintervention tii domestic mat- 
tcrj. Aware of the streiigtli of the modern state, exponents of Dig 
Dusinesa now desired to use it in order to siille die importation of 
competitive goods and to gain markets and raw niaieriats ahroad. 
They succeeded in liaviug ruttionaJ lari if systems introduced so as to 
protect ■'infant industries" and lo insure ftir tfie wage earners "a full 
dinner paiJ." Inspired hy these and odter bourgeois arguments, tJie 
govemmeius of France, Germany, aod Russia, betivceii 1870 and 
IfKiO, rctiimed lo the protective system. In JIKI2, for example, the 
Gcmiat) tariff on British goods was tweiitydive per cent compared 
M'ith a French tariff of thirtv-four per cent mid a Rnssiait tariff of 
one hundred and Urtnyone per cent. Italy, tlie (Jiiited Stan^^iri 
fact, all the great powers save Great Britain—reA’Ivcd tfiis phase tif 
mercantilism. As m the early tnoderti pcHorl. this resumption of 
rtiercaniilutic practices resulted til hitter tTiiemaiioiial disputes, 
colonial rivalries, and in increasing diplomatic intrigue. These de¬ 
velopments caused many people hy HlH to fear a deviistathig ivorld 
ivar vyfiich might demolish the existing state system and all that it 
implied. ThisconJJict. as we shall see, finally occurred, and while the 
capimlisttc order ivas not destruyed as a result of the siruggle, it was 
gravely weakened and considerably cfiatiged. 

LrrERATtJHf: amd Art 

Tlic late modem period was a golden .ige in literattire and art. 
In literature the works of tliis era ev[ualed if not surpassed those ot 
the Kciiaissancc. i'^cver before had there been so much good writingt 
never before was there such great popular intcrcsi in literary pro¬ 
duction; and never before were so many books made accessible to the 
great mass of people through the printing of cheap editions and itic 
establishment of great libraries. Literary artists of distinction ap¬ 
peared in practically every country. Great Britain experirnce^l a 
golden age (the Victorian period) as vital ay any literary era in her 
history, lu France, the classical epoch of Louts XIV w'«s followed hy 
the age of romandrdsm and realism, sufwriur in many respects to its 
literary predecessor. In dm Gcrm,tnie3 the works of die Revoln- 
I ionary period marked the beginning of a literary movenicm that was 
European in its scope. In Russia, in the .Scandinavian tounmes, in 
Spain, and in other states. irn|>orta]tt ImuLs apjieared. Most of these 
vverc stimulated by the claati of Rcvtihiiionary itleas, hy the fjrogrtsj 
of science, and by ihr economic and social movements of their day. 
Thus they reflected ati ardent optimism—so ctiaracreristic of the 
Critiury of 

-Vll kinils of writing—prose, poetry, drama, criticism, and his- 
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torical compoisitioii —were abU' flont by Lalcnted men of leners. biti 
pruse. pariicnlarly pitise of imcrcsi Lo tlic layman, w-as empbastied 
more tlian poetry or tJie drafrta. Ii was througli ilte medium of titc 
novel ibai die great writers of tlie Jimeieetidi eemiiry expressed most 
of their jKiliticiil and sottial idftn. But, .it the Mine dine. tJiey pro* 
diiccd many brilliant ciiiiLai and tiescTiptisc essays. 

Ilic litcmrv lights of the eaih nineicentb eemiiry earrietl on the 
struggle between classicism and romauticisiu which had begun in die 
second lialf of die eiglucenih eeiiiurv, At ibai time iVurrw, Words- 
ivonh. and (voleridge in England; Herder, Cfoeihe, and Schiller in 
tbe iTeniiaiiies, had broken away from die restraints of the artificial 
and stereotyfx'd classical school and bad g;ivpti free reign to their 
imagination and piissioii, Noi ideiitiFicd with any partietdar social 
or piliifcal philosopity, the roman tic ists, however, did follow cer¬ 
tain consistent literary theses in their method and style. Their 
thoughts were generally obtained fmm the inward woiid of |>ersortal 
reeling; their literan forms were iiidivtdtialistk creations, quite 
indepeitdciu of cla.iaical itifbience: and their beliefs often “implied 
a return to an altitude of wonder towards the world.** Manv w'ere 
inclined toward mysticism, and, as a result, the views of these ro- 
mantictsts were linked historically with the ttadittoiis of die Middk- 
.■\ges. .\i the same lime, in exalting the commoti people as brought 
out in medieval legends, lolksongs. and sagas, odter romanitdsts. 
especially the Germans. Sddeget and Novalis, became ardent nation¬ 
alists. aciiially visiiatiricig the Te-establishmejit tlierehy of die jierlcct 
dviU/atioii. w'hidi (according to them) bad existed in the medieval 
period. 

Tlic outstanding forerunner of romanticism was probably the 
eighteenth ceiimry Frenclimait. Jean Jacques Koitiseau (\7l‘l— 
1773). By phiritig linal authority <iu tJic (wivcrs of intuition, he gave 
each man personal sovereignty «n matters of ihotight. There are 
those w1if> believe that a combinaiitin of sudi temperamental traits 
led to the French Revolution. 

Cettaiidv the emotional escesses of this cataclysm prod need a re¬ 
action among many of the romanticists diemseivcs. Tuttiing con¬ 
servative. men like Fifhie. Hegel, and Kant rejerted dennxracy and 
individitalisni In favor of a tDonarchica! state. They considered the 
stability of the old auilinrilatist society necessary as a check on ar¬ 
bitrary actions outside the Utv, In literature. Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832) expressed dir opposition of conservative mmantirisis to 
diangc. (Ipposcd to utilitarianism he itlealired the Nftddle .\ges and 
irnroiiraged the conservatives in their attempt to resurrect the past, 
in France there ivere tomaJiticiso in the early nincieetith century 
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tonsidcred Lbt French Reioliition n p^pantk misfako of histoi y. 
I^iiinkL (ITAi-lH'IO), and dc MaiiUe (17'i4-lB£l), wry abk Hr- 
crary rcactioiii;!ti?i^ ittaikc^l ricu only ihc Rcvuluiioti but abo die 
eiiii^hicurntru of the ci^hteendi ccniury. 

Many romanon tJie other ImiuL uplicht the principles of 
tht French Revolution, In the Geniuinie$, lleinricli Heine {1757- 
IRfift)* ihe outscandm^ literary iii;ht of that tinjCj eiuhraccil ihesc 
concepts and expressed ii^ Uh wriiiUKS the sincere desire to help build 
a nnitcddfmocradc tirrmiiuy- lu Great Britaiiu Tlioiuas Babiii^ton 
Afacaulay (lH00-lS5Lh was one of tlie leadiiit; defenders ol ttic new’ 
lifuitgrois individualism. In his essays Jie exjxniiidetl ihe middle- 
dass l^dicfsof rlic Victorian F.ni as expressed in the fumous trinity" 
Liberty, Utility, and rnjgTcss. Frankly inaterialbtic. he majiuained 
dial die pi^ctieal progress of nixuikiiuJ alone coniuetl—^11 else was 
oTiimporiant. There were also tomanticisis in Mid-Victorian Kng' 
bud who tended lo exalt the cause oE liberalism: Shelley 
\S22) . as an ardent reformer, ^vorked for Catholic cmancipariori; 
Bxioii lost his life in the Greekwars for itidepeiukucc: 

Mix. i^rotvniiig 1S51) ^ iii her .vendmenial pticTii, Y'/jc Cry cp| 

thr Citildrtn, helped, to bring about factory refomij tvhik Thacb 
eray and Cicorge Eliot deserthed wcahli as si'irdid and tended u> make 
u haEdiil. 

f)iiutauding hunmtiUarian was Charles Dirkem (1612-1871))^ 
In hb worts dealing tvith the oppressed itt 1 iigli$h he pictured 
tlie Jiorrars of the peuir hniiseSp the rii^liculaus mctJtods in vngitc in 
the schools^ the endless dela>x and lack of justice in itie conns, and 
ttic Eerriblc suJfcriji^^s of tlie unfortunates in prison for dchw His 
novels bccatr^e the Bible of coutemfK^rary social refornicrs. Alost bit* 
ter ivcrc the humaniuirian romanticists in their mtu isms of sotial 
m]iijlic.es hroughi ahf>iu by tlie Technological and [lultmrial Revo. 

I tit JO ns, rhey accrpictl tliesc great upheai'ab as a logical phase 

in the economic drvelopnieni iiF the nation, they proiesud against 
thr failure of society to deal prtiperlv and ndeipiaiely w ijli the new 
conditions. Ckrt^in Tomaiutdsts, however, coiilti sec no gnod in 
these revolutjons. Garlyle viewed them as turMisrions tiuugs. ciuirdv 
materialistic, and cbinied that they would t rtish jJic spiritual ui- 
stinrts of the British j>cop1e, Tlie urear devotee of an. Ruskiti. felt 
that revohiiions were resjKiristbk for miidi of ihe iij^Hncss itt life, 
Iti France the proHlic Hoitor^ de Hal/ac (I71ifujRrtO) was 
Ujc inotst brilUajit of a number of wriirrs who coiiddered the tjanr- 
gcoisie as a deadly bliglit on all trnc rcfiiiemeui and lieamy. In his 
novels he describes a jxiuuTaiit;i of the vires and weaknesses, the stu¬ 
pidity and foibles uf the niitldlc classes in the forties, -i^uch liberal 
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tititikc» as \'‘ictor i lufjo, Alexamlre Ilumas. and George Sand also 
attacked die injustices ol die tictv itirder. Later £mi1e Zola ttli'fQ'- 
ID02) continued liie trtnd ot die social novel with his jMmerfuI por¬ 
trayals of life. Even tn hackrvard K.tjssiaahk literary suigcotis studied 
the 111] man heart and descrilu^d IkiiJi the tioblc and hasir impulses of 
men ami wotneii, Gogol (18011?-1852). jo his fajuDus urork, Dgaii 
Souls, gives 3 clear urtdmiaiidtng of Russian serfdom and its abuses. 

Turgenev (J8l8-lf<S3) in his r^Titings a|s4i dest tabes social ton* 
ditions in Russia, liasing his famous nuistei piece, Faiherx and Sons, 
on the development of the Nihilist inovement. 

These Russian uTiters were in a ivay forerunners of another school RMfiitt 
in literature ivliicJi appeared after J87(f—^he realist- liiHueiiccd by 
the cmphaits upon facts, ratlier than upon reason or emotion, these 
literary "riidicaJj" tried in their works to reveal things as they' ac¬ 
tually exist. One of die most famous of tJicse realists teas Gtistave 
Fbuiicrt (I821-1S80). In his ilfademe Boear, he reveals the utter 
mediocrity of sraalt-totm life and shows that .iverage qualities are in 
reality merely bourgeois virtues. Surpassing Flaulictt as a sitdrist 
was another eminent rrenchman, ,4nutole France (18-14—192'1). who 
[jossessed many of Voltaire's skeptical traits. His best ivork is Prugufn 
Islattil, a sorLal .vitire in iv'htch instil lit ions and classes ore indicted 
ratlier iJian individuals. 

Realist writers attacked various plioscs of modern existence. In sfanti. ruJiM, 
Germany. Thomas Mann (1875— ) in his famous work. Bud- 

denhrofiks^ recunstructctl the life of a rich mmrhaiit family. In a 
tmnatkahle word picture he brings out the pride and the emphasis 
ijfxm wealili of the iKitirgcnisie in nineteenth teniury Genrumy, 

Russia's greatest realist was Count Leo Tobtoi (1828-1910). In 
such novels as The KreuUer Sonata, ResuTrectioT}, and H-'iir mid 
Tcflce, lie revealed many of the crudest inhumanities of man against 
man. His ILovaud Pfitcif is a luastcrfitl analysis of the eifccu of the 
Nafioleonic inv-aiion of 1812 ujujii all people. It is, moreover, a bril¬ 
liant essay OH the evils of war in general. Most radical of all the 
realistic Russian writers was Maxim Gorky (1SB8-I957). In his 
fatuou.s novel, Foma Oordeynf, he frankly secs no good in the upper 
dasses whom he sttgmaitzed as exploiters of the people. DiscuTSive 
and mcreasiiigly rievohiiionar? in his writings, Gorky was sm active 
Russian commiiuisT lunil hisdeatli. He was ronsidered to Ire the out¬ 
standing literary apologist for the Bolshevist program. 

lii certain respects the writings of the English realists were more Th* Eagdih 
pessimistic than those of their Russian coiuemporarics. Men tike 
George GLsiiiig fl&5?-JfHJS) and fohn Maseftcld (1875— > lost 

faith in their age and resigned tlieinsclies to Jiopelcssness. Less pcs* 
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simifttic was tJic outlook of die two famous EtigHsh socialist xsTrUcTSt 
Hemard Shaw (1856^ ), and M. G. WclLs {iSfid-iyiti)* Deter- 

inined to shock society*s deadest prejudices, to defy conventions, and 
to chatlei]f;e the ssdiolc order. Shaw praised iiutdt of the work of the 
(ximmuiiists in Russia and favored the esubhshiuent of a sorialist 
society ill England dtrough cvolniionarv and educational means. 
While fol lowing a si mi la r trend of Uioughi, W'^clls dented many 
pages to tiitr justiftcnrkui of science as a Lilessing ratlier than a curse 
to luatikiiul. !k»tU t>f ilieac men. Iiowevcr, op|XMed viuknL revolu- 
tton in Great Ifritain. 

Prior TO the oudnrak of ^Vorlcl War I tlie drama became an Im- 
portaitt vehicle of litctary expression. One of tlic greatest dramatists 
was the Norwegian genius, Henrik JIjscn ff82!l"ly06). An impla- 
i^hlc foe of bourgeois societv, Ibsen's dramas auempted to present 
the social problems which conirontctl the as'crage people- In liia 
Em' 7 »y ol tlir People and The PUlars of SocifAy, tic sjLirizcd tlic 
middle classes and ihdr conception of derntx^racy; in Tim DotVs 
tiouie, he called for die cinancij^itton of woiticn; am) in Ghosts, he 
stiovi'ecl the miiihs of syphilis »s a wiciat disease. In none of these 
dramas, however, did he oiler any solution tif these problems; he 
merely presented die bets to the public.. Another revohitionary, more 
radical even than llnieii, w'tis his contemporary, the Swedislt writer, 
Atigust Strindberg 1 1849^19!2). In his Upper and Lower VAasses 
distinct socialist views arc preachetl, 

Foremost of the German realist dramatists was Gerhart ITaiifit- 
maitii (1865f- ), In his early w’ork, Bclore Dawn^ and in his tnosl 

famous one, The irenrwt, he pictured the middle classes face to 
face tyjifi the problem of tile rising proleiariait tlic employer,t 
stomietl. ibrcatcnctt to nse force, pled lie fore justice, ptaved to 
Heaven for pruieciion of ihcir wcaltfi. tailed the IcadL’i'S of the 
workers demagnguo, tried to split tlie ranks of tltc proletariat, but 
refused to ciise the lot of their workers. 

In spite of the economic f>3ckwarducss of Russia some of t!ie best 
drama of the century was produced bv Russian dramatists, fiogol 
masterfulIv portrayed the corrupt Russian bureaucracy, csjx.'ctally 
the grasping provinciaf governors, in The Inspector. Anton Chckliov 
fI3fi0-[90<l) was, pmbaldy, liic ouutanding dramattsi of the cen- 
ttiry. Works like Uncle Vanjn atid YVie Cherry Tree IrriHiantly de* 
scrifted tlie changes in the Russian social order ami the growing sense 
of decay .and Eiitilhy on the pan of the landed eJajis, 

Great liiitain could claim few cmistanding playwrights during 
the Mciorian Age. .At the turn of the century, however—itotably 
witlt the advent of Uetnard Shaw, — English drama came into its own. 
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OutsUfiding dramniists m Briiain included Sha^^*, Sir James Uarrie. 

John GHlswordty. and Somerset Maiif^ham. Maugliiim handled the 
diletutiite iiiiercsts of the Itn^lisli middle class in sparkUns; lashion. 

Ikitrie was fajitas tical and send mental, vrtiLi one of die keenest 
senses nf Inimjir ihat iJte rei'em (leriixl has dcvcloptsL More Import 
tant aiie John Galsivordiy and Bernaid Shaw. (ialsHoithy is regaitlixl 
by Lerinin criiita >is w greater master painter of social tlrama than 
SItaw. klsseiitiallf, Giilswordiy is n fiortrait iirtisi, not attempting to 
sfihc or atialyre hut merely to desciilH:. Shaw is of a different sort. 

A keener analysh a more biting critic, he has created a new form of 
drama based upon discussion and without the cfiaracteristic plot 
arrangement as tJic conrnil theme. Thus his Aftin and Superman is a 
discussion of eugenics and stieialism and Afrr. IkVirrett'a Ftofession 
deals with prostitution and economic exploitation. Many consider 
Shaw as one of the really great figuKts in recent English literature. 

Ccnahily he is a uiiitpie jWTsonatiiy, 

Art and mirsir, as well ai literature, expcricneetl a marked dc- MioiV 
relopineiu in die latr mtxlcin jieriod. The Italians, the French, the 
Scandinavian peoples, and the Slai.v ail made valuable contribuiions 
in die field of music, hnt, in the nineteenth century ni least, the Ger¬ 
mans w^crc the leaders in iliis form of art. Prior to that time such 
musicians as Jlaclt and Moiart had made Genuany the musical cen¬ 
ter of the ivot'ld as a result of ilteir stately classical compositions with 
their (mtphasis upon melody. The outsunding repri^Himiive of the «ci«( 

revolutionary siJiool of modem music ivas Ludwig van Beediovcn 
^]770-)d3T>, One of the greatest inuskal geniuses of alJ lime, his 
work involved new conceptions and nnv iecluiii|ues. He broke witli 
the classical idea of music as the none of [loise, of gitice, and of sheer 
perfection. Because of his rebellion he Ls often called die tinm wlio 
“freed" music, [teethoven'i conception of music was toman tic. He 
believed in the triumph of inner feelitig and re|cctecl the ennven- 
itouality of classicism. Tn his own words, art was ihe "commnnica- 
llon of the divine, a lugfier revelation tlian all uUdom and all 
philosophy,'' and music was "more eraoiion than tone-pain ting." * 

At the s:ime tirnc Franr. Sirhubcri (17U7-1828) was quietly writing 
songs whidi have never 1>ren surpassttl for their sfiecr simplicity of 
beauty. .Among the most fatuous of these is his Der £'r/^diitg. He also 
performed remarkable work in the composition of symphonies, 

1 ImeiprctBtions oE Beethoven’s poution in niniic ih'gcr. Aannflng » 

H. Lcidiicntritt, "ueiihcr M»ydn wir Heetbmrii enn tie called iml mnnmitrrslt, 
thcHigh Tf^nimlc h{i!]A fr^metitnn pcneiraie in ti t the wIiiL rJesr umciutr of ititlr 
tiuMdl futm-" Mureoii-r. Uie PotFiinil ti iin Dc^myle nt tiHie |uini. 

log in piujuani tnuue. See fl, Lekhcentritt. AHuic. Hnioty, and /dots, p, 
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and his Unfmished Symphony is noied for its beautiful intemeav- 
ing of mcl^y. 

One of the foremost coiitribotituis of the revoluiimi in imtsic iras 
the modem sytnpbony orehesira- This orchestral develop me ju paral¬ 
leled tlie nniss productian acii\ iliw in the economic sphere during 
die nineccciith century. Whereas the leading composers ol the seveil- 
leeiith and eighteenth ceniurics—Moitari, Haydn, and iladi—had to 
compose for piano (the harpsidiord) or organ, and liad also to limit 
their activities in die wind itisiruinents to simple passages, the de- 
vclopmeni of mcclianiciil perfection of die brass and wood winds in 
the nineteenth tentury offeretl ioiiumeraldc ofjjron uni ties for the ex- 
pioitatioti of ttiore intricate musical scores, Alongside of this perfec¬ 
tion ill mcdiaiiical exacmess canie the development of the orchestra. 
The orchestra is truly a modem product. Ladciiig the necessary in¬ 
struments the siiibU string and ensemble groups willi ivliJcti the 
musicians Badt and Vivaldi worked can hardly be called nrchestriis. 
It ivas only in die nineteenth century dial artists like Boehm and 
AllxjiX peHccittl instriinicnts. especially the wood winds and the 
braises, to such an extent llmt they could he incwporated into a 
work^ihle group in conjunciion with the violin family. Tliese three 
major divisions, then, farnicd the intdeus of the modern orchestra, 
the development of which wai aided by the iiicrcascd technical jH-r- 
fcction of the instrtimciiu,. 

This inchestral evolutioti increaseti the importance of the or¬ 
chestra in the opera. Hitherto its loic had been casentially siiti- 
ordiiiate, providitig mere accotiipaninieni to the voice. Weber 
(178(>^1S26), often called the father of modem ordicstmtion, in¬ 
creased die insiriunental elements and made the orchestral unit plav 
a leading pan in the action at times. Wagner of Germany (1813- 
1883) and Verdi (J813-lfh>]> of Italy, however, were the two lead¬ 
ing composers of 0|jera wherein the orchestra played an importatU 
mie. 

These musicians were also the outstanding interpreters of national¬ 
ism in music. Wagner has to this fby reniainetl the syniLtol of Ger¬ 
man unity and expression. His MeisiersingeT is primarily a glorifica¬ 
tion of German civitixatlon. a hymn cctehTming its triumphs in the 
fields of art and science. \^erdi also expressed desire for Italian imitv 
in liis compositions and the phrase "Viva Verdi” was die rallying cry 
of the Italian people during the critical years of unification. The im- 
portatice of the German masters during the iiincteenih cciittiry 
caused many people to underestimate musical contrihuttuiis of com¬ 
posers in other lands. It is cmly recently tliai they have Iregnn to 
recognirc the importance of the French school. Hector EkrlidJi 
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(lfc03-lS60). for example. Jus been vasify underrated. Itis masUTful 
work iti tile Held of orcliestrauon and rhyt!itiiicaL device in the per- 
cusstuii statKLs as a Jiving nioniimrnt lo hLs genJus. 

Toi^ard die close of the nineteenth century the Rtissiati musicbns 
came imo their own. Heirs of a geographic and etlirifjgraphk Asiatif: 
Lradiupn* they wrote music thai showed die influence of the orient 
on Russbni life find cidtuxe. Perhaps the greatest musical genius that 
Russia has produced was Peter Tschaikowsk> i l 8I&-I8I>S). His com- 
posiuons were among the most hriiliaiiL and ifidivii:lii:ilisdt: of that 
time. Their boldne&s. passionate ntelaiidiolv. and varied contrasts, 
all seem to convey to the lisiener an appreciation of the tirircsi of 
die Russian people prior to the Tevoliiiiou. 

At the h^iuiiiug of die tivcOLiedi cemury* there ocnirrcd a revolt 
ag^iiiist this miodonah acntitneiiiah anti passioitate tyjx^ of music. 
While fimflarneiualty romiintir* diis new srhwl emjjhasized impreS’ 
Monism. The leading rxpHiciit o[ this was C'laudc nehusiv 
(1S&2-1PJ8).. He attempted to empbasire ihe tonal impression 
ivltich he received from the ouiivard forms of nature. Striving lo 
portray jn his music die realiiies of life, he intrriduccd such noveltiei 
as tJic whole-tone scale, creating ihereby harmonies which to the 
ordinary' listener at first seemed to be Ugly tTist'or<ls, Other diMriples 
of die modem jniLsicnl trend, suda as R. StrausSp Sembirt and 
Siravjrtsky tried to create new musical effects. At the same time maiiv 
exjxjtients of ihc more conservative romantic and iiationaltst sidioolp 
siuh as die Nonvcgian composer, Grieg, and the Finnish gentns. 
5d>etitis, were producing tftcir moniimeiftal works. 

Painting, sculpture^ and archilecture also were vitalized during the 
laic tufxlcm period. In these fields, as in literature and mmk. the 
seeds of romaniLclsm spronteej fordid .trusts broke with the jiiist in 
their belief tliac the spiritual world was granted to the artisik mind 
tfirough the mediiini of imagination. Fach painter became, tltereby, 
an aTtisiic Protestant—one vvho ^vas able to interprci for himself, 
and not to build upon precedenL Franre and Spain were tJie centers 
of this romamicbm at the lurn of the century. Oui-stuodJng repre¬ 
sentative of this school was faciquei Davjd fl74S-!825). Despised by 
hb tontcmixirariea during die rule of L-x>uis X VI. it ivas ncu until ilie 
French Revolution iltat he liecamc the triiimpliant figure in ihe 
wwld of »rt* Probably the most violent romanttc}:SC of the period 
was Eugene Dehicroix (17M-1863), Sprung from revotufioOiiry 
parents, this man was the implacable foe of reabsm. ".■\ realistic 
poctry>" he Kiid. "could one conceive of that mottEirosttv. is a con¬ 
tradict ion in lermS-*’' Though someivhai antedating romanlidsm. 
Fmodsco Goya (17-16-1838) brlonged lo the same sdiooL Frobsiblv 
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the greatest painter Spaiti Iwj prodiicctl itttcc Velasquez, lie teas a 
deadly enemy of the Church and of \rar. In ins series of etchings 
called The Disnsiers o/ IVai there Ls a brilliant cliaraCTcrizatioii of 
tlie stupidity, cruelty, and sadistic iiiry of militarisni. 

JoUn Constable thras the leading English romantic 

painter. A great laixlscapc artist, he ivas impressed, not by perfection 
and ordei in nature, but by its irregulariiy and variety of ntovement 
and color, liifluencetl by ilic work of Goustable, a dcfitute school 
gretr uj) in France armind 1830 tvhosc members trerc chicily inter¬ 
ested in landscape painting, CenteriTig alwiti the little city of Bar- 
bizon, they began to he knot^ii as the B;ir1)izonist.s. 1 lii.s group is 
particulariv famous because of one man — (rMimille O>rot 
I87‘i), His pictures are noted for their excellence «f compositioti. 
perfection of baLmcc, casual simplicity, indescribable citarm, and 
freedom from stiain and artiCdaiiiy* Famous also in die Toznantic 
school was ). Millet f 181-1- 1 875). wlio interpreted die eternal strug¬ 
gle of rile French jK-^asam with tlie soil. 

AntfitM fn Toward the middle of the nineleeuib century* the realists chal- 
painting letigcd the supTcmary of the ronuiiuicisis in the worlil of jjainiiug. 

They attempted to describe nature as it is seen by the eye, un¬ 
modified by airstiact ide;is ot poetic senTiment- The Frencli artist, 
Gustave Courbet {1811M877). can ;rell he reiiietnbered as the man 
u'ho demonstrated the trudj that it is not so mtich u/hnt the subject 
matter is as how it is |sainted. Henri Daumier (18hS~ 18711) dcvcl- 
o[»cd, esjxxially through die use of ptilitical lidiGgrapli work, one 
of liie rijost concent rated and dramatic styles in Frendi art. His car¬ 
toons ibrnt^' much ligiit on the France ol Ids day, 

Tmfvcmimitnt About IfMi.5 the impressionistic school began to develop. Tiii* 
lit filming grotip tried in their works to re[jFOdiice an ct'cn closer approxtnta- 
tion to dre physical prestesses of seeing. Edouard Manet (ISIS— 
1835) created a sensation by his nude hgurcs. Another member of 
this school. Claude Monet (18 , did fine ivork iit his analy¬ 

sis of light and color, [hiving very little moralistic bias. Monet's pic- 
mres show the effects of a fjatitfu-isi and uaitiralisi seeking to dis- 
cxiver beauties in nature, liiiprcssiotiistn In art liad many defects, and 
Paul W/atinr (t83fl-!!M16) tumcti to the correciion of them. His 
efforts established imotber artistic sdtool which lias lieen called post- 
imprcsscoittsm. In C'-^zaiiiie's own words (heir object was "to make 
of Impressionism samethitig as solid atid dtirable as the old masters 
themselves." In attempting this he .iirived at a more elliptical and 
abstract method of painting. Probably ns famous as Cezanne was the 
Umch painter V''iticeni Van Gogh f1853-16lK)), During bis short 
and pas.sianate life, this lialf mad. m^sikal, and very religious 
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preacher to the poor succeeded hi evolvhtg a moic dutinedve style 

which is characterised by an umututl color dfea. Influenced by die CoTittmponrf 

ide^ of Cfsaniie, contcmpaiaiy painters were duminnted by a pas- 

sibn for tio\el construction. Artists like Georges Biat^ue (1881— 

) and Pablu Picasso (1881— } for titany years painted pic- 
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til res tvilli no sut^jert matter. Tlicir ^vork$ cansisr primaTily of gra- 
iricirif^J tonm with fine r^btfomhips and ^■xc<!lleiii color. Such 
social roovements as communlsTn and socbltfui have alscj alFericd arL 
Tiio Mexican artists have revived tilt technique of muniJ pain ring, 
niego Rivera and Orozco have derlared art to he tJie lan¬ 
guage of the peojde and tJicir work U cmicenied witli si^dal and eco¬ 
nomic tiirmo—the liisiorj' of lalmr, the macliine^ itid the worker, 

\ nineteenth cenitiry geneml revolt in an evideficed itself also in j?oF7iiutr/rtfffl 
sculpture. ClaEsicand rococo styles of the Ancien R^gimr -were ahan- 
cloned in favor of works w hich shiwved the ioHiiciice of neo-tfassicisin ^ 
and mmantidsffu The firsi iriie rotiiantic sculptor was probably 
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Jean Baptiste Caipeaux (lB27-!87r>) who seems to have ttanslated 
the style of the pimcr Ruben's into stone. The culmination of this 
type of art is rotiiid in ilic work of Aujfustc Rodin (I8-10-1B17) * At 
no time. Jioi even in tlie >ft£iaic Ages, was French sculpture so com¬ 
pletely dominant as tluring the of Rodin. By means of smc- 

ccssivf bolJotvs and projections, he was able to bestow reality ttpon 
his wort, and by the skillful use of lij;ht and sliade he scaled a set^ 
(somewhat akin to dial of the ImpressioidstJ in painting) of reality 
to his figure*. 

Starling from the belief that niatbemaitcs is the Iwsis of all good 
art, Cubism has also entered the field of sculpture. Its aim has been 
to portray what is conaidered to be the most sublime character of its 
subjeas by emphasising iJic mathematical Telationships found in 
them. Constantin Braiicust (187<J- ) is one of the chief expo¬ 

nents of this school, 

Architecture was also profoundly affected by the romantic move- 
merit in the early half of the ninctcctiih century. A Gothic revival 
took place in England Vi'here, Ix'tween 18‘HI and ISfiO, tlie Houses 
of Parliament were built according to itiat style. Toward the middle 
of the century, however, EdccticLsm Irccame die vogiie. Having as 
their only criteria tiic freedom to choose Crcely from all blstoripai 
styles, the exjxmvnts of the movenicnL built such lioiucs as the 
Rihliothi^uc Snintr-CcHcxiievc in Paris. In liie late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries architecture wai deeply iiiniieiit ed by tlie 
theory of fnnciionalism, Hse of iron and steel in buildings helped 
this theory along, since it had as its basis llic belief In die use of 
arrJiitccture for iitiliiarinn ends. The tiicxlcm ski’scrapcr is the best 
Tcprcscntative of this ivpe. For the fiist time, tbe world evolved a 
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kind of archiieaure wViout the suggestion of ait historical style. 
Fomml beauty is aitauK^ through the abservaijon of functional iv- 
quirements, and geometrical motives "Ire usually employed to cn- 
hance the mediantrai exactness ol the buildings. 
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S CIENCE aji well as indusixy entered upon its Golden Age in die 
nincteentli cent itry > altliough islgniftc^iu ducoverier ^v^cre made 
ill earlter times. I Ile Greeks were on the verge of an ittdmlrial and 
steam stge, and die Egyptians ami Arabs all had tnomrnts of snientdk 
insight* Intt, tJiey flid imt appmiatc the value of experiineTital 
and, primarilv because of tJie hiatus between kncnidng- ,ind doing, 
they stop}x?i’l short of tJie piacucat appliL'acion of their aticinifit 
iheottes. Tlie pctjplc of tfje beer Middle Ages, according lo Professor 
Strongs experienced an era of sciezitifn! develop]neiu dial iras inter- 
rupied by the liutnaiiLsdt; revolt of tJic rifteeiith ccnlnr^.* During 
\\m crap sdtntilatcd hy the intellectual atniosplicre of the Arabian 
universities, nmi li effort was cx^^ciitled mi the stutly of lienee, hni 
it was bigely murivated by.n^ystk ideals dial were inc:a|ijdik of 
actomplistirnetiu The alcltcmists sougJiL a pht!oso|iher"s stone iviili 
magic powers of creating life or of cmncrttiig common metals into 
gold* and tJiey failed in their quest (jecausc tliey did not focus their 
aLteruion on building a solid roadway in such distant peaks. 

Nevertheless, llic basis of nuxiern scieiiL'c was laid in Uicse past 
age$, quite incidentally and nlmost unjuiticed. Jt was not until the 
seventeenth or eightccnih century; how'erer, tJiat a few amateur 
phila«TpherS“Sir Isaac Newton* Aiiioine l.avaisicr* Joseph Priest- 
teVp Htid others— -iitiackcd sudi prohletiu its the ttatitre of gravitation 
and of coiiiLustioii and dius were aide to [ire|iare the ^vay for the 
outstatuling acliievemems of the period after Napoleon. 

^Tlir antJior h indehtcil in lit. Ceroid IV'rcitii, Pmte^sar ScsiUe Oiiipmmi, 
jjjU JiJr. Bell kiiit (ur viUiixihlc tisiiuiire lu die ot iJiU diapter. 

■5trgii|c, E- \\\t and Mstaphysks, ppn 118—120. 
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Tliis unfoldmg of science, paniculaTly in Uic fields of astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, bioloj^, medicine, and bacteriology, comUtutes 
one of the most notalilc developments of the nuietceni h ceittury. So 
Inilliant were its adiievetiietm in the hamcssiiig of iiauiral forces, 
and so opiimistic were jwople as the tesuH of its great advances, lliat 
science tvon for the itcriod Iteiwcen Napoleon and World War 1, 
quite rightly, a most appropriate title—1 he Century of Mope, 
Whereas the carlici scientific movetnctits sttipped sliiirt of flitores- 
cence, tiiis last movement, on the rontrary, seemed in the tiiiie- 
teciitl] ccntiii'y to liave ^iist begun to tap the sources of man's con¬ 
quest of nature. j\miti the political and econoimc uncertainty of the 
postwar period, the march of science toiitiuued: great discoveries 
were matie; and die life of mankind was considerably alteretl. In¬ 
fluenced by tliese dt vclopmciita. tlicrc ate those tvlio belrcs'C todav 
that men of science liy their discoveries and by their eniplmis on 
accuracy and conciscnwii alone tati solve the economic anil social 
pToblcTtis con fro filing this iwentieili ceinury world. 

Astronomy, the science of the celestial bodies and tints of the ex* 
tcmal unii erse. is the father of all the other sciences. The stan arc ,1 
vivid challenge to liiiman iinnginaiion and ditii investigation re¬ 
quires. first, precise oliservation. and second, ample miitljciuau«, 
Tims it was a prolikni in astrouainv that led Isaac Newton to the 
development of the calculus. His Law of Graviiation not only cstab' 
lished tJic solar system and permanently discarded all geocentric 
concepts of the universe but also brought out the importance of 
mathematics as an essential tool «f all itic sciences. Repeatedly it liw 
been astronomy that has demanded progress in inailiciiiiiiics, and this 
in turn has permitted the advance of all otlier scienct-s. Not all 
progress in asttonomy. however, was based on mathcrnaiic*. Nine- 
teenth century astrononiv pro tiled ;is much from a knowledge of tlie 
iximposition Biul tcnifscratutc of the stars as from ihcir m a the mail cal 
mritian.t, Fiindameiiial to this pliasc of Invcsiigatioii ivas the perfec¬ 
tion of the 4 j>ectriiscope of Kirdiolf and Bunsen at TTeidclljerg and 
the consequent nurilirjd. of ipcciro-analysU winch penrntted the ideji- 
lification of all the diemical dements, imth In the labutaiory and in 
distant stars, Tlie analysis of die light from tfiests stars soon eaiab- 
Hshed the fact ihat they are alt com]>o«!d of the same dements llmt 
arc found on the eanli and ibai iherefore the material composition 
of the iinivcTse is essentially the same throughocic, 

SpeciToscopy was the Buret ilevelopmem in the taigcr field of astio- 
plmtcs and the latter has proved so revealing that the spccirosmpe 
rivals the lelMcopc in imfMmaiici; for ustranotniraf tesearches. ^rhiis 
it has been possible to measure not only the tempcraiuTe of stare and 
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ncbulst!, butal^ Lliclr ihe, di^nsity^ di&t:anf:ep and velocby ;ii ntntion 
and cC rotation. Sligtu didis in Ui^ jx^sLiion of i.vcU-knowti lines ui 
the s]>ectmm of certain elements indicate that the source of light ii 
not sLationary hut is moving. A shitE toward the red end of the spec- 
intm iiuikates that it b approaching us- TJiis piindpicp sei lonh orig¬ 
inally by the scientist, Christian Doppler (tHO!l“l8fl3) . has estah' 
lished not only the ruotJon of the so^ralle^l fi.vccl sut^ but has in very 
recent years also led to the convict ion that entire galaxies are In nio- 
lion. If so* diey are apparently all receding From ns so dtat the uni¬ 
verse seems to be expanding* 

The motions of ihe Stars indkiatc ih^t Out Sun is one of many mih 
lioi^ that comprise a disc^shaped cluster — our galaxy, riiLs entire 
mass rotates about a relatively fixed center, om rotation requiring 
about SSUpDUO.OOD years. Since the earth is at kast two billion years 
old it has, during its lifetime* aceom|3anicd the sni] limmgh eight 
revoluticuis about the galactic cenLcr. 7'he diameter aF this galaxy 
is some 100,000 light-years* Much more remote, and lUta^urable in 
distances of a null ion to alimist a hillion ligh^years, are other gal¬ 
axies, uncoiuucd but many niitlions in number* tvtiose distance can¬ 
not be accurately measured. It is In t(iis very lemoic region that most 
present problems of astronomy lie. Because the light Irom these re- 
mote galaxies is so excessively faint the major hoiKi of lurilicr dtsfr- 
coverics with regard to the external luiiverse lies in (ui>re fxiwerfui 
telescofjes such as tlie nvo Itimdrcddndi insmmtem of ilie Cahfomia 
Institute of Tedmology^ 

Diirit^g the tiineteentJi century, Ivouevrr, ihc advances in physics 
and chemistry were far mote vita! and practical than the cliallcnging 
dcvetopiiienEs in astrortomy* At the time of Napoleon alrnost nothing 
was known about magnetism and electricity and relatively little 
abotu light or heat. Indee^d, at the bcgiiiiung of this period the fum 
damenta! totu^epi of cnergv was jt*st liccoming esiahlis.hed. The ivork 
of Beitjamifi Thompson. Coum Romford (1753-1814), during the 
French Revoliincm* and later of James Joule (1818-188^)* had 
proved by accuraiie tiieasitreinenis rbai energy cantmt be destroyed, 
bui. in all its various jiuiEitfcstattons* is me rely converted frcini one 
form to another. The equivalence of mechanical energy. i,e.. die 
energy ot motion, and of heat, is absolutely necessary to mofkm 
engineering and to the undersiandiiig of all proc:csaes tliat bivalve 
w'ork fthe use of energy) . 

Inasmuch as the niafliematical development of ihermodynamica 
was a necessary^ step for the undersitariding and improvcnient of die 
aperatton of sieam engines, this science is the very coriierstitiiic of the 
machine age. Its Second l*aw is as universal and com|>elling as the 
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consfrvation of cnei^ iis^lf. for it cstahUshcs ihc concept of po- 
ictitial. or intensity of energy, and defines the conditions under 
which energy will flow frtuit one place or body to anoUier. i.e.. from 
a Ijody of higher teinpcraiiue, pressure, or voltage, to one of lower 
potential. 11ie eliininatton of the ancicni cuiifepi of "taloric.” tlie 
material or tangible suhstartce of heat, was tliiw ronlpJete and heat 
energy was established as the energy of tnolecules in motion. Rapid 
motion corresjjonds to higher tejnpemtiires and a cesuition of such 
nioleciil.ir motion or vibration occuts at the "absolute zero" of tJic 
tcrojjetature scale, 

A similar diaiige uiok ]jlacc early in the century as regards the Ught 
concepi of light. Sir Isaac Mewton (1612—1727) had advanced the 
hira that light is coiii|)OS(.'d of liny prticics. or coryiiiseleii. but bi itic 
nineteenth teiitury. Young in England, Fraunhofer in Germany, ami 
Fresnel in France, proved that light is a tvase plicnomenfui. In twder 
to account for the waves, the ptnpoiitl of Fluygbeits, ihai all space— 
even bettvecn the atoms f)f matter—is filled with a perfectly elastic 
mtnJhim ciilletl "the eihcr." was .adopted although no other use for 
or evi<ltTif;e of tliis nniveisal iniangible and weigliiless stjljsnmce has 
ever been fotnuL Thus light waves are supposedly ether ivaves. As a 
result of the research^ of Mascwell, Hetiz. and oihers, liow'evcr* light 
acuiilly was found to be a form of electroiriagnctic vibration. These 
men showed that there tvere dcctromagrictic waves other than those 
to w'hith the eye is sensitive. Waves longer and shorter than visible 
light were revealed. Indcfcd tht human eye can detect only a single 
oci,i\'e in the enormous range of wave-lengths of these etiier vihrst- 
tioni. The wave-length of red light is alwuT twice that of violet light, 
but die ^vave-Icngtii of an X-rav is one-thousandth, and gaimna rays 
from radium arc still shorter. On the other liaiid. the wa^'ci used in 
wireless trlegniphy and radio broadcasting today are front a tnillion 
to a billioti times as long .is those of visible ligliu To detect these 
filler svavfs, iKitli longer and shnitcr than s'isihlc ligin. it is neces¬ 
sity to use devices such as the ionization cliumlier, the pliotographk 
plate, the phoioelectrir cell, and the thennoptle. MaHwell's theory of 
electro magnetic waves, although purely malhcmatica). permitted the 
disci>vfry of the non visible radiarions and thus made possible the 
iitilixatioTi of X-rays, discovered lit 1896, the commercial develop¬ 
ment of wireless telegraphv, in 1896, and the understanding of ra* 
dium and radioacthitv, first revealed in 1896, 

Indiuiriidly and .v<iciaHy. however, the praaical mastery of elec- ETicitiirfiy 
tricity itself was of even greater importance, 'die (iiveniion of the 
electric inaticry preceded the iiiiicifenth century, but tlic flow? of 
elecmctty through wires svas not seriously studied until the time of 
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Oei^terl. in Deiimarkr Ampere, in France, and Ohm. in Germany, 
dtiriiig tlir early years of the tuiicicenth century. On the basis oF their 
umk. i\fichae1 Faindny 0791-1867) discovered electroraagneLic in- 
dix'tiot) in 1831- Farnday possessed a rare combinatmn of Laical 
thought, technical skill, .rnd imaginative power. He pursued his re¬ 
searches at the Koval lustiiutioii in London for forty years and not 
only clarified the relation beitccen electricity and magnerism. Init 
also prepared the way for all subsccjntiiti electrical dynamos, alter¬ 
nators. and trausioriiiers so tJiat it became possible to generate brge 
amounts td elcarical energy by tiic exercise of such metbaniral 
power as water and steam. In the liands n! more practical men mdi 
as Fdisoti .ind Steinmetz in the l.'iiitcd Stales, electrical engineering 
became coinfieteiit. and gigiuuic Industries were built upon it. Its 
tiasic contrilmttnn to society tvas tvvofold. First it permitted the 
simple and inexpensive conversion of electric current into mechani- 
cat power by means of the electric inoior, F.ven more important tvas 
the fact that it lacilitau-d the free distrihution of energ>' in limitless 
qiuMiiries to any desired point by the mere iusuilhnion of a con- 
ducUng wire. The imporiaiice of this transportation and distribution 
of power can hardly lie overetn[iha£izcd as a determinant of tfie con¬ 
ditions of industry and of modem life. 

Dy the end of the nitietcetiih rtentury, the science of pfiysics seemed 
til have rcMched ninutrity and it was generally believed that its future 
tvotild produce only further reFinenieriis, but no major rcvoluticms. 
Nothing in all the history' of science has beer; niorc tronic that; the 
complete rcvotuiioi; at the beginning of the tsventietb centurv which 
ended this serenity. The discovmr of radiuTD and X-rays in tlie late 
1890 s ivas folto\ved bv such niafot dc-vcltipments tirat classical physics 
seems relatively iinim^iurtani. Merely m 1i*i the radical advances is to 
reveal a wJtolc new universe, In iOH. Rohert A, Millikan at die 
University ol Chicago isolated the eteciron, the atom of electricity, 
and ai once grave the previnns empirical knowledge of clectrictty a 
sctciitirtc validity, Flectron collisions became the obvious expianaLion 
for the generation of exU'Ciodv short ether waves, i.e., X-rays, and the 
relation between electron velocittcs and X-ray wave-!engtJis followed 
at once and inevitably led to the improvement of X-ray tubes and 
their successful utilization in industry at;d medical practice. Even 
more important were tJie relations developed between tile eiearoii 
ajtd atuim at high temperatures, for die emission of electrons from 
hot wires became the basis of detectors and aiupUfybig tub® which 
arc essenibl to radio broadcasting. 

More important, however, was the recognition that electrons arc 
essentia] constituents of al] matter. This fact led to the greatest for- 
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ward step of inorlcrn physics, Rutlitrford's ptoposal ifiat ihc atom is 
not the "hardi massy jiariiclc" tltsicribed by Sir Kaac Nt;\rioii, bin is a 
tninLitufc solar sy&U'jti H'tth all iis actual “matirr" cottccniwtctl in a 
central nucleus wliich occupies only a niilliuiith of a itilliuiiili of its 
volume, and with electrons moving in orbits aljout it, lite planets 
a trout the sutt. Tills tlieory of atomic structure, dcvcloiK.-d by Ibjlir 
and others, has not only accounted for the spectra of the elements 
and ftir the amaiing ratliations of radium, Imi it also has actually 
made obvious the di Here rices betsveen the behavior of the various 
dieniical elements. Clieiulcal propel tie* of elements and com|X»unds 
can now l>e ’refetretJ direcily to the electron arrangcinenis in tlicir 
atoms and mvttctiks. 

During the past rificeri years research on the aiotn liss been de¬ 
voted primarily to the stotly of the nucleus itself, for potvcrfiil imtm- 
nicnts arc available, such as the cyclotroti of E, L. Ltwreticc at the 
University of California, \rhich can shatter the fiiicleus and thus con¬ 
vert one clement into another—the ancient goal of the alchemists. 

Pnjj-rcsj was first made in various Tclarcd (idds. In IdiS artihcial 
radioactivity was <!iscos'ercd by the i'rcncii scientist. Irene Curie. As 
a result of licrTcsrarch. [urUier investigation proved that the radium 
particles used for ltt>n)bardtng die nucleus were not die only ones 
that coubl split it. In ltl39. Proft^sor Enrico Eermi, of the University 
of Chicago discovered that the neutron as a bombarding pieijociiU’, 
shot through a protecting ntbstance, sticfr as paraffm, was mme ef¬ 
fective. Meanwhile, tsvo German scieiuisi.'t. Meitner aiitl Hahn, dc- 
tfciibed TV hat ftappened when the neutron split the atom—namely, 
"die energy whlcli bioiU St together is relea^." According to Ein- 
sicin. dlls energy was tufTcdiblv preatT and to pros'c this, scientists 
ctniccmratcd on splitting die uranhitu atom, the most pnwerhil of all. 
Pure uranium was isolatetl, and tsvu cheinicaT elements were created 
firmi it—lie pi uni um and pititonium. Tlie laitt-r was of trt.-meiulous 
importance in ihc development of atomic power. In fact, xt was used 
in tile two fromlis dropped on Japan—Irorribs that detnomintted the 
terrific energy fhat science had tnadc poMihlc for man in his desire to 
build or to dcstrov. 

r.xploradon of the minute, and the [K-netration into tixe iiaitire of 
matter are balanced by the outward reach tif modem astronomy. 
Ataiially they gn so far beyond tlic normal bum,in experience that 
the classical laws, c-ven those of geometrv, do not appiv. Indeed, the 
facts in S>oth regions would be t|inie Jticomprebeujiblt; witliont an¬ 
other great advance In matlicmaiics. It was in 1^05 diat .Mbcri 
EimteJn fiist pnldished his tjicorv of relativity. This accomplished 
the final step in the progresaion begun by CojiCTiiiciis and Galileo, 
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for Jt abolished all naive tdeas ihat niatj’s oiitlmk h cosmic and 
absfjlotVi ami iiciiK>ivsE.iaiit-"il that our com epts of time^ mutioo. 

and velocity on he only leTuativc, and valid within our IiTtiitc^i 
pericnce. On a universal scale all st^mdards of incasui vincui are rela¬ 
tive to each oilier and can be relied u^ioii only ^vlicn reJaiive morion 
is definitely kiioiiiTi. Therefore the dillicnUy id luakiii^ reliable 
mcasureniciiti of velodty on awiltly moving ^tars or planets b in^ 
siijH'rabJe ii.s ihere i:aiJ he no alisolutesunfLird of reicreiice. 
maihcmaiiLaj fotiiiulas fur coii verriiig nie^wiirrments on one moving 
sysrem to tJiost on another moving tvitli n ifferent velocity> however, 
inighi liave seemed wholly spccvtlativc lud they not fotind striking 
confirmation in such maners as the [pending of a light ray as it passes 
a star or the displacemciu o£ lines in the spetuuni of an element* 
Conjsetjucmtly liutli in the vast teaches of astronomy ami in the 
minuteness ol die atoiu the concept of relativity has restored order 
^vhere classical mathemaiics failed coinplclelv. 

Simibrly tlie lonrept of encrg>^ introduced by Max Tlanck in 1900, 
and L’ummnnly known os the tjuantum ilieury, assumes tliai energy 
b not coiitiiiooLiSp hut exism in discreet amounis or rpnisiut. TJib idea 
was at fitsi inccnn|irehtnsibie, but it lias clarified many diverse phe- 
tiotnetia in the field tif radiathm and of heat* It has not yei reached 
ijjaturicy> but together ivitb rcUiivitv and die tnirlfc^r ritoiit it forms 
a possible basis for the understanding of the universe in terms of a 
single fuiidamciscaJ concept- As a resnh of tlu^se three ideas h h po$- 
sible to consider electrons as having the properties of waves; h is 
ccpmniojjly assumed drat luitucr aiul ener^ can be converted one into 
the oilier; and it is a defuiiie puisibility dial die twcDiicth century 
will sec a lull development of the matter anil^nergy rehtuuit so iliat 
either can l.Hf totn cTUxl into die other at tvilli and—a very retnolc 
coruiiigeiicy—-for the useful puiposes of industry and pcrjiajss of 
humanity* 

Tlic study of matteT itself, the science of chomfstn. i$ very old. The Chrmisity 
Creeks Jiad dicorica and the ah he mists had much faraial informal 
don. No real tinderstaiiding was fx>$sibk, how ever, uniit die (jnesiion 
of the ultimate stnjctuTe of matter was settled, and this tame in the 
nuieiecnih reinurv. In 1808, John Dahoii flTCHi-lSf li projiosetl a 
very sj^ecific and detailed ati>inic tlicorv in which he assumed iltat 
matter tan be sulidividixi down to an ultimate partirlc—the atont— 
beyoruL tvhich snlKlivUttni caiiiu^t proceed tv till out die liestnirtlon 
of matter itself. This concept was tiot new; but. in exp<iutiding it. 

Dalton assigned definite weights to die aiom^ of clidereTit elcmciiiJ 
and ^Lssuiiicti tIlu ch'o or more atoms of two or more elemcjUs corn- 
bine to form molecules, thus forming the hmcbmrntal unit of cftcuii- 
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cal conipoutid^^ Tliesc CfiiicJiisioiis guvc ^ definite iiucrpretatioii of 
chcmi(i 3 S reactions and an explatiatian for ilie fact tliai reactions do 
take place berween very dclinitc quantities of materiab, TIul^i one 
of hydrogen reacts i^'itli eis^ht of oxygen to produce rvater 

and any amount of either al>ove those figures is left over^ untouched. 
The ciaboraiiou of this tlicory during the succeeding cetnurv con¬ 
vinced dicmists that tuatier "acts as if* it were comjiosed ol aioms 
and that M sub^nanees consist of molerules tvhid^ in lum ave built 
tj[i Fttitu aiorus ifI difTeieiit cUunents* Ai ihc begiiinitig of die twenu- 
erh ceiunry die .itotnic ihenry was pinbably tJie best esrabliahed and 
tlie most useful of alt srietuilic theoiici and yci its basic assumption 
had not been actually pn>yed. 

TJiis proof waiied upon progress in physics, li was the study oi 
radium and. m jxinicnlar, of its disiniegration into alpha rLtya and 
a series of other clemeius ihaL furmshed ihe iicttiaf pr<iof of the 
accpinic ilicory. Ex]>erimciits of great precision made in tlie Cavendish 
Ijjborntory at Cam bridge deterniinrd tiie actual mass of singk 
atoms ejet'U^ In a radium explosion, and it was the tlevdopmeni of 
the maw ^pet trograph by Miau tliat tiLitk it possible to photograph 
and tnea^uic the niass of any au>m ivhatev'er. ti v^as In ihc yean just 
preceding and during World W’m 1 that final con elusive evidence 
beijime avTiilable to prove that tlie atom is the iiliimate and chemi¬ 
cally indivisible panicle of an clement, and that it has an atiraciive 
force (utvard other atoms wJiich leads it to combine in riermlte pat 
tcin^ inttj mokfiih'S iif chemical compounds. Ninctytwo different 
varietiLs uf atoms—uitjety'tuo dilfcreut elements—were tlitis estab¬ 
lished. Indeed it was siibserpieruly found that nearly all the elements 
have .several tvjiesof :ucjmA. as. for iii^stancc, isouq^es. wholly alike in 
lu^fuivior but slightly differeni m mass. 

The study and rnasttrry of * hfinicd react tons did not* however, wait 
for the atomic lormub to ptagress from a liicory lo a fact. Most of the 
luficty-cw'cji chemtca.1 elentcjit^ had been definitely rei.ogiitsccd by ibc 
early nineiecnth cenniry and in 1S6!J Mendeleeff f 1831-11)07) 
ariangcfl them in the order of iucrt^isiug iveight of LlieiT ai-oms, ami 
thus revealed a sirikiug peritidic relationship. The sixteemh clement 
in iliis tirtler. lor iusumc. resembles the eighth very closelv. Tivetc 
was a gradual ehauge from mctalJic to nonnictalllc pmperties in each 
friifii a trinlcucy to form idkalies to a tendency to form aci[is, 
from our cml of the Kale tf> the opposite, in almost every chemioil 
property and then a repctitlnn of this suing —mi that the elements 
could Ih; arranged in periotk and thus fall into eight ma}or fanit]ie$. 
This 'perioflic sysicm * of the elements provided cxtraordiiiaiv in- 
siglit into clicmital rel.itionstiips and at once permiii^l the prmluc- 
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tion o£ tttaiiy nevv cbemidl compounds. Ai ilie same time it ftimishtd 
A proffnind challenge to exjjiaiu chaiittes in relaiionshifw within the 
atom. But this again liad to await the tiuclcar concept of RiithcrFovd 
and Bohr. 

This mtclcai atom at once explained tlie iieriodit system on die 
basis that the mass of theaioni istoidinetl to tiie iiuclciw, wlu'reas its 
surface is coiiijxi&cd of pJunetaiy elcciTtiiis. "The diHcrcnce bciu'ceit 
one atom and another is tnofotd, Itt l^oin^ firuii out to ihr next in 
order of atomic weight, the mass ol iJie nucleus increases, hm (lie 
number of electrons in the external regions also increases — for the 
uiuls that are adrled to the imclctis aie positi^'elv charged and ier|iiire 
a balance of iiegatis'c electrons to make a stable atom. Xhe chemical 
beJiavior of die atom. hi)U'e\cr, clepeiuls |aartlv on ilie luitnber. but 
primarily on the arrangtiiitui of liic clccimiis at the surfatc- If tlie 
outermost orbit coiiiaiiis only single electron this is easilv detached 
in the jmn css of chemical combination, a fact whirh gives the atom 
metalUc propenses. Two eltcttruis in the outer orbit give the atom 
metallic characteristics wluch arc less intense bin. at the same time, 
allow the atom to att-ach two other atoms tnsteacl of one. The series 
ptogresses wiitil, ivtih seven electrons in the outer othir, there is little 
or no tendency to release electrons and. iitstead, there is a tendenry 
Ui lake electrons from otiicr atoms. T lieu its bclias'iot is thus die 
reverse t»f metallic, or, lummctaliic. Most cJjefiiiciil reactions treitv'ceii 
atoms involve lite coinbituitioii of atom* iit siith a manner tliai die 
mctalliG atom surraidets electrons to the nonmeiallic. forming a 
stable orbit of eight clcciniiii which constitute the bond that holds 
tltc molccnle lojjether. Thus again nventieili century physics has 
given a uhollv competctu cxpbmnion lor the long established facts 
of cliemUtry. 

Wliile this theory was being developctl there was also a steady Orgmie 
liiiilditig tip of knowledge conterutrig tnariv thousands of chemical 
rrirnpounds. Acids, alkalies, and salts were easilv recognized by theit 
chemical behavior. All acids have eermin properties in coimnon. hut 
are distinguished by tlieir own eharacteHstie eleineiti, i.c., sulfur or 
phosphorus or chlorine. The conipouTuti cf one clement, carbon, 
fitted but vaguely into these general classcsaiid yet were wt mitltifortti 
as to constitute a separate science—fugimic chemistry. This name was 
derived from the fact tliai prior to 182 fi these t,(>m|xumds were widely 
available in nature, bin were producetl entirely by plants and ani¬ 
mals and could not he made from carbon itsdf or from any miticnd 
substance, TTu* classical experiment of LiL'Iijcg and Woollier in that 
year produced the oTgatiir coinpi>und, uiea, from pnvclv inorganic 
sources. It w-as at first dtffiruli to rcaliitc that plant and. animal sub- 
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stance was also clicmical and could be altered and bulk In the lab^jra^ 
tnry as well as tri nature, 

WUliiii titc Tic\t lew decades tJie nia)ur classes uf ot^nic com* 
pioiinds Stferc rpctigiitii’d; tlieir chcTitii'al liehavior was correctly 
tribiitcd lo ixriattt groupings of atoms within ilic molctiite; and the 
characteristic renciiuiis aiic! furniulas were set up far alcohols, acids, 
ethers, aldehydes, phenols, etc. In the twentieth century this knowl¬ 
edge of the stniciuve of iuoiccidcs and the chetiuca! and physical 
behas'ior depending ujxaii it let! to a veriublc synthetic age so that 
synthetic silk, rubber, leather, glass bristles, resitts, .nnd phistks are 
now liuge iteius of coaiiujerce. bidced syuilteuc perfumes, flavors, 
medicinaIs. atid even vitamins and hormones, t.e., rruiterials of ptjw- 
crfiil psychohrgical and physiological effect, are widely and conri* 
dcntly iiseil. 'flicre is pei'ha[>s no limit lu the possibility, not of dupli¬ 
cating nnt lire, hut of improving un natural Tiiaterials. ,\sa residt man 
has in recent years hccotnc less dcpicndcnt on all sorts of special raw 
matcti-^ls produced hy animals and phnits and is more and more rely¬ 
ing upon the great liasic natural snlisumces of coal, petrokom. imu- 
nd gas, and wckkI for an ijifinite variety of specriat organic prtnkicts. 
In short, chetiiisiry and physics have adiieveda profound insight into 
tlic nature of luatter arjd of energy and have passed far lieyond the 
merely descriptive phase rJuii tlicy had teat hud in the days of 
Napoleon, 

The sriciiL'c of hioliugy' is not »> fomniate and cannot as yet give .1 
profound and siuisfyiiig ilcrmiiion of life. Nevertheless it, too, is 
more tlian destTiprive oxhiy. During the nineteenth century biology 
w,ts "tiaittral science" and devoted most of its attentimi to the explora¬ 
tion of the incTcdJhle diversity in the forms of life and in relatnig 
plant and animat species to each other. The lifsl great generalization 
in this held, the theory of evulutioii, was put forth hv Chark-s Danvin 
(lllO‘f-1882) ill Thir Urigiti of Sfnn ics. published iti iSfifl. Tins order¬ 
ing of the forms of life and ilie unfolding of the great tlranta in the 
devcJopmciu of iiigher animaJs thtnugli eras measured in mil I ions of 
year* tva* again a profound shock to tlie liuir.-ui race and ittcompit- 
hk with ancient ttadiitons and doctiiiiei. The furious quarrel that 
cu«i«l act science ajMii front tlii»c who most chcrialicd human 
precepts. Kven now. svfiert the facts of evolmiim are more firmly 
established, the scars nf conHict are aiitl evident in the sup|]ttscd 
antipthv of cold analytical science to deep Iminiin and spiritual 
values. 

Thus die Si ienee of life lias rejwatrdly cncounternl obstacles he- 
cause its coutltistouit, unlike those of chemtsiry and pliysics, touched 
maiikiiid to ii<e quick. Nevertheless, anthropology has now sketched 
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the evolutioir uf riian tlirough a mlllton >eiLrs and Jtas convincingly 
«}^oivii his development ironi a nifire |irirnitlve aije-Uke type, Piiysi- 
olt>gy IvAA applied ilic j>nndp1eA of dicmifltry and physics not only lo 
tJic ciTniliiiinii of the lilo^id imt tostidi processes as dJj^esiiorip merat> 
olbrn^ and cell {jrrnvrlu Perhaps the nuvst im[>ortn[ii developinem of 
phviijicai rhcinistry hnsWcti iissna'css in cxpbmingthc inniimerahle 
diciiiicnl reyahnis which uke plaiic cii tEicaninia] iHnly anclaTc nctes- 
sar>^ lo the pnxesses of (lie. 

ttiese the most striking are [irobably tlx reariluns eon- 
Lr<dled by minute quaiiiides of diemicals^ such as 4itizyuies, v[Liniim» 
anU homiuTics vvliicli govem not ijiily die normal processes of the 
IkkIVi blit drtciniiiic ihe disposition and reactions of the mind. Re¬ 
cently ihc muM (K^igiiant diallenge enme from ihc mem iHobtkin 
of dcTmite dieiiiiL:^! coinfKminb di4t c-T^cri a profound i^oiurol over 
Ixxly proicrsseSp i.e., die homiones. They coiitrot hchitvior atid 
pcTsonalit) in an uncanny manncFt due to the catalytic eftecc ol cer- 
rain (ponpings of atoms in niolcTidcs, and ran he mannfactiitefi in 
the lahoraicirv from quite iniiocnoiis ordin^rv chemiotU. ft is appiir- 
cm that this chemical influence and alteration of hiiniati bchavicir 
and peTSonabty will furnish the next great balllegTomid for SL'icute^ 

Pcrliaps the most sigtdfic^nl diapu^r in the life sciences is iliai of CeneUa 
Itei'cdtty and genciJi s. This cvriginait^ in die jnirelv destTipiive work 
of die Amirian ntnnk, Cregor Mendel (! f). wftosc ottdul 

work on the brciaJJiig of swm jx-iu e^Eahlishtd the hroad priiidples 
of tlie iiifieriiajice of ^peiilic traits in ^^ilfspting of diffcrctii parents 
and led to the concept of "'dominant** and of ''recessive'* traits. His 
empirical principles were sci/ed by pUni ;ind animal breeders 
iOT the production of many neiv and valuable types. .\s in the ease of 
the atoiiiu; theorv, many yeao cbij^d before die aeiual unit of in- 
fieritatire tliat is responsible for physical traits could deicnrniined. 

Jn tile twentieth ceiiiury T, ^forgari of New York and lih ix^lblx> 
raiors succeeded in aittibrning tlic ctniu nf jndividiLaL! to the gcn« 
wiiliiii die chmiiuiscjme of die nueleiisfrf iheccU. Tlie redistribiiUon 
of tliesc tbiTini£3?ionics in die pr<x:e3S of reprcxlurrioii iind in mitosis 
of the TepTixli.iciive cells prosiclwi a definite pfiysiral, and even me¬ 
chanical. basis tor the principles of MendvL These units of genetics 
pUv mtich the s^ime role that is plavcd by qimiiLii in energy and by 
atoms hi uLitter. 

Advances in biolugv 4ttc of sucfi inti male tonst-quence to tlie hii' hudUinv 
man race that they are swdfiiy applicti not only lit the pLint aii<l ani¬ 
mal iTidiistries, but also in metlicirie. Indeed^ die need for kncnvlcdgc 
in die medical sciences lias always been so pressing that they have 
provided a primary incentive lor research. An e^cellejti example is 
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the imrk of Pasteur {1822-1895) . a chemist, who revealed the nature 
of infectious diseases by dbeoming a whole netv world of living 
things. By his skillful use of the mirroscope and of the laboratory 
met hods ol cheinieir>' he discovered bacteria and other micro-org^in- 
isms and. altliough not a physician, was able to effect astonishing 
cures ill diseases such as atuhrix and hydrophobia. l^Ie cJSiablishctl 
bacteriology aiub ihiougit Uie work of Koch {I&I3—1010) and. many 
others, the cotHjucst of liacteria] fevers is now almost complete. Such 
scourges as malaria, yellow fever, smallpox, diplulieria, and typhus 
have Ih^ii Im^iighi utider control by the rigorous applioitioR of [he 
principles xelaied to harteriology* 

The history of medirinc is in itself a t-ast subject both in the mass 
of m detail and in its significance to humanity. It indudes many 
subjects that vvere inconceivable a century ago. such as embryology^ 
cyttjlog\% anesthesias iiiodern surgery', immunology, and others that 
cannot f.te mendoued licre^ 

Tliis survey woultl not l>e compleiep however, uiiliouL^me Tcfcr- 
cnee to the uudy of the functioning of the human mind. To a large 
exieiii ilif science of jrtycbology at ill waits u|x>ii better understand¬ 
ing of the dieiiusiry atnl plty^iics of ihe brain and of the nemiua 
system. Vet many clarifying concepts have been introduced by such 
men .IS Pavlov and Fretid, and the numerous social applications of 
their prifu Spies have mafle psychology one of the most acrive fields 
of present day science* Psychisiir^' :irid psyclicxinalysis promise to de¬ 
velop ftmdameniaJ tuiitsof behavior arid mental atrtiort ^vhirh mi^y in 
time luiCOKie analogous to die atom, the quantum, and tbc gene. 

Tims it is evident diat tiic oomcju of science today is almr>st wholly 
difFcreni fitmi that of Najxileon's days. Knowledge gained during 
the pau ceiiiixrv far outweighs that of all previous time. 'I'he applica¬ 
tion of ihi% kiiowletlge has produced tTeniendoiis Sfxrial consequences, 
iiidiuiitig an emmiiom increase in the tx>pulation of the eartfi, an 
extension nt life expectanty to some sixiy-fivc years, tfie exisiciice of 
great an expansion in trans|>ortatioa and communication 

which has etfeoivelv reduced the siste of the cartli. and an incredible 
increase in the average ^veaUh. comfort, and leisure of the human 
bring, Indeei:!. the amadng success of science in solving the probletns 
oi out cnvironmmn lias produced a reliance Uj>on intelligence, fact- 
rinding, and logic uliich is jK^rhaps the oimtatiding chamcterisitc of 
the pveseni age. On ali sitles tltere is insistent demand that the prob¬ 
lems of i^conomics and of s^idal liHug—and even the pmasive prob¬ 
lems in the ipiriuia! jcalm—be solved by the same metluxls. 

There are men and tvomen who question the ability of science to 
solve earthly problems, riicy rnaiiuaiii that, in making possible ilic 
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mvention oF tiie atomic tKimb, science has unleashed 3 tnrible 
weapon that wiU destroy rather thian build. On tile other tiand, 
tlierc arc tliose optimists tvho claim tint the leirUic cneigy Tclcased 
through the splitting of the atom will iiltiinateiy contiihucc to the 
heatiti and iJie comfoit o£ mankind. In fact, they say that we arc on 
the verge of a stage in ilie itidusiiiaJ ret'otutiou Tar more dramatic 
and Tevaliiuonary tliait any of its earlier pliasca. 
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ImperiGlism and the 
Road to War 


CiLHt KHt'llt. lUllLmvu 


The New Imperialism 

W HILE sdcnttsu were extcnilmg our kiuntlwlgc of thU world, 
^hlteri, cltfricjt, ;md hujiUicssuR’ii were coucjucriiig iL Thw sfr 
called iH'w iiniteriaH.irt). whicli iiattcrl alKiiit lS7d, was nscntially an 
oiilgrowth id die ciijiiialiiltc and iiiduMriat syjteiru, ]iu( aa llic (ik) 
tmpcrinlkm of the early miKleni {rtukI resiiiketl largely from na* 
tiouai'mercaiutiistic policies, Tlic growth of large-scale hiisincss, witli 
giant ompiit anrl ertormous piofiLs, led to a vast increase of capital 
that encouraged n further growth and cvpansion of business enter-- 
prises. Out of I lie cliangetl economic order arose a new nobility—- 
the iiidititria] and fiiiaiiciLil barons. Outtitg the nineteettLii eciUury 
tlicsc ittein cspeiialiv iu Eiigliiiid, (aUng political control from the 
landed aristocimy, paved rite way lor the sulxitdiiiacion of die state 
to business interests. 

Rut this develojiment of capitalism tlirentenerl its very existence. 
Unrestricted competition forced iitdividual iruUutries to expand, to 
Imrer costs hy adopting bbor-sa\ iiig devices, to discharge at times 
large n«mf>ers of wage camers. ai«| tlierchy to decrease the iiunibcr 
of consumers able to purt base their goods. This capiLiIisiic society 
found itself in a very einbarrassing stiuailon, there tieing uiore goods 
to sell but relatively fewer pnrpfe lo b«v ilieni, and also marc mone¬ 
tary capital but feiver productive ctncr|)rises in which to invest The 
domestic market lieing ciuitercil with a sitqiliis of goofis, capitalists, 
to avoid dcvattaiiiig dcprcssioirs. were forved to seek foreign markets 
whicli would aljsorb noi tmlv the excess prfMhirti!)i). hut also the idle 
ctipital wliidi liad ficciv arciiniulaictk \foved hy these lonsidvrations, 
and encouraged by the devtlopmctii of rapid traiisporraiton and com- 
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numicstiQii, j^onps of cjpitaliiU indiiced tticir governmcntA lo estab¬ 
lish protcciivc tatifFs niid lo eTifoiirage im|x'riiiliM exj^aiision. Thus 
iiiL^i(;;iiititbm» tialkd neo-mcrniTitiUsm or eccmoiiiir natipnalism to- 
(bvp revised. F.coiioniic self^siitru-ieric y iiotv became the great ob- 
jee Live—ail end to be i cached by colonial cxpnsion, tariffs, state aid, 
ant! iiietliods of discriminatitiri which coiitnolted tlit [inirkeis, rass^ 
nuicriiils^ and ectHiomIc opjxiriuaUies Lq the interests of the na- 
ut ilia is. 

Ahlitiugh ihr maiCTial lK!iieht^ nf impeiiaiistic ventures svere en- 
joyeti by the few—sscaldiy iiiercbarnsp imlusirialists, capitalists, cer¬ 
tain mJssionatiea. anti fiigh milit«r>' and nasal officers—tlie geueial 
public supported Lerritoi-ial expansion- N'aiionnl pride led the nntsscs 
to urge the acqnisitifin ntfliiategic nasal bases, colontal markets, and 
the anUToI of trtw materials. Manv of tiiem subscribed to KipUng's 
cDiiccpi of the hvliitc man's hiirdeii/‘ and looked i 4 x>ii zniperhthsm 
as a ctuiadc ti> gist ihe world the beuefits of a superior civiluation. 
Pious Chrbtiaiis—botii Cailiolic and Pratirstant^—also viewed impe¬ 
rialism primarily a meau^ whereby die true faitli could be carried 
lx) the hi-^ittieu. Frcxjtietirly tfie precursors of the movemcni, the 
Christian mi is binaries, aroiisexl a popular interest in these heaihcii 
bneb and by iheir acitvities deinotistrated to fiiger and ofieii un¬ 
scrupulous traders and capitalists the uncxploitcd ecoiiumii: i>oicn- 
tin lilies of these hackivard coimtries. 

In l1u$ struggle for empire whidt bet^mc intensified in the !87f)'s, 
Great Hi iuiiii bad a distinct advantage. Prior co that time all the great 
colonijil empires bati declitii!d save that of Great Uritaitn True* she 
liad Inst tJic TJiiiteen Colonics in 1783, but she bad nxni replaced 
rJicin by taking posseisioii of Australia and New Zealand, by expand¬ 
ing her interests iti Ttidb, and by obiainmg, as a result of Nafioleou*s 
downfall, tlir CafH: of C(»d Hope. Ceylon* Cubua. Trhitdad. .Malta, 
and Ollier jsossessions. "riieu* while the lLiimi>eaM states were ming 
to solve intenial prol>leru$, England devefo|jK:d her emptre and 
evolved new’ metbrnfs of control, such a$ sclf-goverinnctit for certain 
colouies* as. for example* Canada* iii 1840, By I87<b tlreat Britain 
jH>ssessed the largest empire of all litnc* an empire that included 
alxmt one-foutdi of tlicglol>c and iltat provided havens for einigratus 
aiul soiiiies ai tnriuendous wealth. 

Hvo other iiatNMiSf Rtissia and the United Slates, by IS70 Imd es- 
tafdfshcd gri-a! eiuptres. ahhuDgi) hi tiiese instances it was rtaiiona] 
exj^ausioii rather than ctoiiomk imperialism. Russia had expanded 
in Asia nnti] her flomiitinns reached the Pitctfic. In Nortli America 
the United Sutes cxtendixf her ftuniicr until it rcschcd from the 
.Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, “fluis. by 1870* three countries ruled 
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over ilic major pan of the i^'orld. No tvemdcr iliai certain Kiiropeari 
(tatej fell dwarfed artel oppres&etl. 

fiii|>elliMf t>y the nt.'cd for Tiiarkeis, raiv matermU, invesiTnciii-op- 
ptrtuiiities. and liavcns for emigraiiLi. these eoiintriw after 1870 
joined the con test to obtain the iitiotxupKxI ponions of the earth. 
I'Vaiirc and Uelj’ttim, and. belatedly, L;eniia[iy and Italy, entered die 
held, dcccrminetl lo win at least a place in this impurtajii eontest 
Poriugah Spain, and tiie Nctfierlands, conscious uf priKfS won in the 
earliei c^ide of motleru impemfism. participated in the ^me. Great 
liriuiiiu Russia, arul ilte United States, seasoned veterans, camtiriueil 
to com|>cic, atul tlic> luxiri liecamc the hivoriies tit tlie race. Austria, 
alone, of die great powers abstained from overseas colonial ism. 

Tile scenes of ilits grcitt imjierialmic struggle lay in Afriia, in Asia, 
and in the Padhe. The I'nited States, through ijic famous Monroe 
[doctrine, forbade funher loloiir/atioT] in the Aniericas. I Jut ilie 
prires olferetl in the other cotitineius seemed to saiisfy ihe partid- 
pants- During the course of the cotuesi, the tnicnse ]'i^'alry threatened 
to piccipitace a general war. Foriuiuitel>. the tliplomats were able 
to avoid such a c^itastropitc nniil the Wotid ^Var of 1914, VVidiin 
forty yeat,s, liie greater parts of available lerrintries in Africa, .Asia, 
and Oceania had Itcen parceled mit as rewards among the pnvets. 

W'idi'spiead interest in this tutcmaiional contesi and the impor- 
tainx of the prhjcs awarded would seem to justify a dcstTiption of the 
eveiu. Businessmen, statesmen, soldiers. $ai1<Trs. explorers, and mis- 
sioTiaTics—all were involved in it. It was characteristed by private ex¬ 
ploration, public enter prise, conqnrst, and iiuematiimal agTeetnciiii. 
Winner ol the first priiie was Great Briiahi. She acquired treinendrnis 
new territoiics in Afrita that gave her a comiuiious inllufncc from 
die Cape of Good Hope loCHiiiro. broken only by Gentian Foist Africa. 
w'Jiidi came untler her itnpeiial control after World War I. She also 
was awarded jmportani possessions in Asia, in Oceania, and in 
Malaya. 

Kgypi and the Ik>eT states in South .Vfrica were Great Britain’s out 
standing African winnings. In the contest to gain Egypt. Great Brit¬ 
ain, liowcver, encountcrtNl the keen competiiion of France, The 
latter country had long been interested in North .AJrica. She had 
createil a post nc,ar the mouth ol the Senegal River in 1626, and 
during the teign of Louis XI\^ die had acquired Gorie (1677). 
,umexed .Madagascar, and foiirwlcd settlements on the Ivory Coast. 
She also had cstablFshed headquarters for slave traffic near the mouth 
of dir Senegal River, During the early ninetwmh centun- she had 
increased her posscaions in that continenr. beginning ihc occupa¬ 
tion of .\lgvria in 1830 and hriiiging that coitiiiry into subjection by 
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I8't7, despite tiiavc resistance led by ibe native cHieftain, Abd-eb 
Kadcr. Native uprisings and burdcr raids by the seiui-tiomadic 
MosU-m Berbers of the Salmm. Tunis, and Morocco forced the 
Freiuli lo extend their control beyond the lKniiirt.it'ie4 of Algeria. 
Cradtially they began to pencrnite tlic Saltara and press casitvartl 
toivatrl Tunis. This defensive expansion resitUed in tlic annexation 
(if Tunis (1881)—long considered by the Italians a lojgiwl field 
[or cnlont/ation—and in tlie jictiiiisition of Moroeto# despite the 
oppositiDn ul t'cmiany 

While Frame was estahlisliing an empire in Northwest Africa. Egspi 
Great Britain diallengcd tfuii countrv's plan to aifjuire Egypt* This 
ancient land was sirategically Itxrated near the main Jiighivays of 
trade (xnmectiiig Europe with Asia, li tviis lunter ihc rule of a clever 
Albanian advcniiircr, Mehemet ,-\li (S7iiy—1841)), who had secured 
virtual ludepeinknce from liis nominal sovereign, tlie Snliaii of 
Turkey.^ But his successors were less cap;iT>lc. Wasting huge sniiis of 
money on lavish enicrtainmcnts. vast projects, fmilc conquests, one, 

[siiiaii, hy name, obtained loans from L'rcnch and British fnnktrs at 
high rites of interest and, liy the 107O's diis spendthrili loutid Utinself 
near lianknipiry . I'liable to liorTOiv more monev. Isimijl in iH75 was 
forced to Mil his interest in die Sitm t’.ana]. Tliia waterway had bceti 
built with European capital, under the direction of a French engi¬ 
neer. Ferdinand de Lcsseps, and was opened in ISht). France, ciipplcd 
bv the costly svar with ihussia ( I870-IS7U, could not purchase 
Isnuitl’s stock. Disraeli. Prime Minister of Great Dritain, thereupon 
Jxmotved the money From die Rotlischilds and purchased the shares 
for Ins country. Financial troubles wiLhiii Egypt amn forced Imth 
France and Great Britain to tniervene and to take over control of its 
fiiiniices in order to protect British ami E'rettdi creditors, nus dual 
control, however, broke down in 18S3 liecaiisi* France hatl failed to 
join tirent Britain in an atietnpt in the pteecding year to jmi down 
3 nationalist icbdlion. Thereupon, England suppressed die it prist itg 
and extended her influeiice over Egypt. Moved hy ii threat of .t Tuik- 
isfi attack upon the Suer. Canal in I9H. Great Briwm fiimlty estab* 
tished a proiectoraie over Egypt which lasted imiU 192;', when Egypt 
was granted limited uidepeiidcticc. 

Fnllowiiig ilie withdrawal of France from active participation in Riwfnrf 
Egyptian affairs (1883), Cireai Britain anti France engaged in a 
Struggle lav control nf rhe Nik* Iw^in tlic Retl sonih of 
[-[opuig to cntablisli n rr^ioscoiiunt’tital cnipiiev France now 
attempted to extend her com ml AFrk;i from rnnifS in licr 

colony of SomaiUnnd on the Red Sea (secured in IS62 by Napoleon 

* See |jp 
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III). Great Britain opposed ihia French ad^'ancc. realizing that Brit¬ 
ish ascendency in the region south of Egypt was necessary in order 
to protect her water-highway to India and to carry out her project 
of a Cape-to-Cairo railway, A crisis between the two nations arose 
ill lH9fl when a French expedition under Captain Marcband faced 
a superior British force under Lord Kitchener, nic Frcndi forcipi 
minister, Delcassi. decided to avert a war at this time and gave vvay. 
Thus. England, left supreme in ilicSiuhiti, was in a |x>sition todoiui* 
nate the whole of the tipjrer Nile Valley. M we shall see, the rivalry 
betw’ccn France and Great Briuiin was liquidated later wlicn -til coti- 
fikdiig interests were compromised and the fninions fufen/c Coritialc 
of l90-i was amitiged. 

While the Briiislr and tlie Freudi were quarreling over control of 
North Africa, ilie Italians were trying to set up on empire on ttie 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Estaliluhing ilicir sujnetmcy in 
Eritrea (18S2) ami Somaliland *1889). they then attempted ui con- 
qner the ancient kingdom of Elthiopia. Native ojqxniutm, aided by 
the French, checked the .idvajicc of die invariers, who suffered a 
hmniIiating defeat at Adoun in 1898. This repulse resulted in the 
temporary neglect of Italiart imperialism, tn 19(16, tlte French and 
the British determined: to dominate North Africa, entered with Italy 
into a. tripartite ajp'eemeilt thtit clelined Lite economic interests of 
iht-se countries in Etliiopia and guarauteed the integyilv ;ind mde- 
pcndencc of that state. Five years later Italy revhed her j^licy of 
inipcrbl expansion. Having arranged a friendly understamling with 
Fiaitrc, Russia, and Great Britain concerning her designs on Tripoli, 
she look advantage of local uprisings in tliiit land to impose .1 war oiii 
its owner. Turkey, and thereby to seize nni otily Trifiolt in northent 
.Africa, but also the Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea (1911— 
1912). 

Whereas Great Britain, France, and Italy were the chief rii'als in 
the race to acquire control of North Africa, the contest for the central 
prt of iliat continent was diaracteiized by keen competition among 
a number of other potvers, Prior to the start of the race in 1880, the 
British. Frenrh, and Fortngiiese had established Footholds along the 
west coast, bin the liin ter land had remained neglected. Represeiita- 
ttves of all nations interested in this region met nt Btiissels in 1876 
and formetf die "IntemaTiotial .Association lor the Exploration .md 
Civilization of .Africa," King Leojiold 11 of Ikigitim (1865—1009) 
was especially concerned w-iih ihU humanit.'irtari projcCL He liad 
heard of the populous districts of the Congo, wlrli ilietr valuable 
nniuraJ resources, particularly gold, diamotids, topper, wilil rubl>er. 
ivory, pim produas, and tropical woods, Deiertniticd not only to 
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gii'c the tiatives the t|Wt:$iion3bIc bendixs of dvjli/HUOitt hut ^Iso to 
gel pos^e^sioii of tlitsc important material tluogs. he and hts aswciaie? 
csialjlisht-*d 4t "CDminiuee for the Sitidv of ifir tJp]>ei Congo/' lliia 
IxxJy ienl tlie famous cJtplorct, SutiUcy. in 187U. to negotiate treatji-a 
with tilt iiiitivcs. hnWd lOmh, ami Ci^tablish irailing renters. Over- 
coining with dilliciilty ilic wWAlry of live Portuguwc and the French* 
Leti|Ki1d in 1881 wm. itmgxwcd by all powers as iicad of ihe Congo 
Free Siatc, in fHrrsonal control of one of the most fertile regioirs in 
.\frica, ct>vcriiig over a mi I lion sejoare xnllea^ t.eopold prtMrecded to 
exploit lijs empire* He preicnded that his iiuerest in ihe Congo was 
pi iniarilv humaniuiiiaiu but rertain Englishmen, iti 1903 and 1904. 
pro veil to die tvodd tliai Leopolds in order to oinaln hitgc profitSp 
was treating the natives brutally. Piiblie hidlgimioii became so great 
tltat hccipold was forced, in 1908, lo hand over ihc Conga Free State 
la Bclgiutti in return for a haoebome indemnity. Reforms \wet€ in- 
tnxhic^ by the Belgian govtnunciU m its adniintsrntiiaii ijf tb^ 
Congo Free State, attd slotvly the evils of European imperialism were 
removed. 

Inllueiiced by the reports of the fabulous economic resources to be 
found in tfic Cotigo Basin, a number of great powers entered the 
contest in this region, I hey mci at Berlin in I88*t-188&* and at that 
meeting they dceiaicd Mjlcmuly tliat tlicy w^oiild mauitalii free trade 
in the Congo* would alxilbh slavery' and tiic slave tmde, would estab¬ 
lish effective occupation — not a paper dedaraiion^—and would trcai 
the tiaiivcsas "thildren of C-otV" Having thus drawn up ihe rules of 
the game* they quickly pitrticjoitcd the west coast of Africa, dhte- 
gardiiig some of the pioiis promises set forth in the Berlin Confer¬ 
ence. France obtained a vast area above the Free State, most of the 
Senegal and Niger river basins, the greater part of the Sahara and 
western Sudiui, and reoccupied the island of Madagascar to which 
slie had an old claim. Great Britain increased her lioldings on die 
Guinea coast aitd enlarged her colony of Nigeria, esptxiajly in tlie 
rcgtoti IxUween the .Nigei River and Lake Chad. Germany acijuired 
tile C^ajiier<x>ns and Togpland. Disjnites between ihc Frencli, ihc 
Bruislt, and ttte Crmiani^ were setil«i hy compromise arrangements. 

Great Brii.iin, Germany, and Portugal p.ir tit toned the west ct^st 
belo\i the Congo* Hoirngal got the farge colony of Angola: Gcrmiiny 
obtained a barren area between Angola and British Cape Colony, 
wliith was called German ^Vesi Africa. Before England would rccog- 
tii/.c fiertnany's conquest, she obtained Gerrtiany^s recogrittion of her 
claitn to tite stnuegit Wallish Bay, ou tJic coast of the German colony. 
By 19H the eniire went coast of .Africa, w idi the exception of Ubaria. 
a pttnigi of tltc United States which w^as ostensibly independem, had 
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succumbed to European rule. The east coast tva» also partitioned. 
Portugal revived licr claim to Mozambique: Great Llritain extended 
her empire to include Uganda: and Germany ojtd Great Britain 
divided the sultanate of /auzihar estalilishing colonies 

kriQtsat resfjrciively as (rerniaii and British East Africa. 

In Smtth Africa British impcriahsiii svas tritimplianu In 1S15, 
Great Britain annexed tiie Dutch colonies in Cape Town, Resenting 
alien Ttilc, tlie Bocts. nr Dutch, moved to the north, founding the 
mde|M:ndent republic of Natal the Gmoge Free State 

(iSllh}. and the Transvaal (1SS8) . Natal was soon taken over by 
the British, but die other two provinces retained their independence 
until 1877. At that tiiTic Disraeli aiiiiexed the Truiisvaai, but iti 1881 
Glanristunc recogni/ed the independence of die two Ihicr repuhlics 
again. During the next two decades miperialist lUMittiiieni in (ircai 
Britain femced die Briiiih goventment to fiirdtcr the cause of expan¬ 
sion in .Mrtca. Un<lcr the direction of Gecil Rhodes, die diamond 
magnate and empire builder, a Bruish prtnecTotate Vs'as established 
in 188.'5 in Becfuianaland. die north of Cnjie CloUirty. Uner Rhodes 
extended British control to Lake 'raijgaoyifca. over the region wliicJt 
c^yne ru be kiiuivn as Rltodcsia. 

tn I89lk-ltltl2. Gecat Dritain took possession oE the Boer countries 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. Discovery of valtiaftit 
gold nutJca in those lands uiul iJic inflitx of Uriiiih citizens to diesc 
Boer states led to trouble between ilu; UitUnden (foreigners) atitl 
die Boers, tnlluenrecl by ilic- appeals of die Uidanders for help. Great 
Britain finally derided to intervene, tn the war diat followed, the 
British encountered great dilbcntty in crushing the Boer states. Di* 
retired by able Jeadei's, the Dutcii fougbt a succc^ssFiil guerrtlki waV' 
fare against die British, wtto were forced to pot over half a million 
men in the held. It was onlv after three: years of hitter struggle that 
the Boers agiced to peace terms By 1902 Brilisli arms were victorious 
and die whole ol Sniitli Africa was brought under the sway of impe¬ 
rial England, Having protected its subjects in dieir desire to par* 
dcijiaie in tite econtniiic expluitation of tlie Boer republics, tbc 
Brilisli libentl goverttmetit in 1910 set up a self-governing federation 
inSoudi Africa. ftxJcral union of the Transiaal, Orange Free State. 
Natal, and Gape Colony was created in which liberal ftome rule and 
consdtULtonal gtivcmmcin were established. 

Thus, by lUl-J Europe dominated all .Africa, witli die e.xcepiion of 
Liberia and Abyssinia, OI die comjiettng fxnvers. Great Britain and 
France hatl won first and seeoml prize respectively, Belgium and 
Boitugal liad obtained valuable .iwards. but Germany and luiJy, de¬ 
spite their resources and great-power status, were unable to secure 
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colonics in jUiica comntciisuraic vriih tlicir dignity and prestige. 
They botli remained blJtl-liungrv. 

E'iuropcan powers ewnpeted against ojil- anotLier in .\sia :« ivell as 
in Armn. In lUe early inudem periejd the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
DntcJi, FiencJt, and lifiglisU rstalilislicd trading fawis and obiai(ic<l 
hutcliiiigs in various [«ri> of iltis toiiliiiejit. Hui Russia accjiiircd the 
largest empire in that center of European rivalry, 

One of fhc most rcmarliahle movements of mtidem times was tlie 
expansion of Russia froiii ific small duchy of t<i a great 

empire of afxjut 8,6i}n.0tKJ stjuare miles and a population of 17lf.(Hl0r 
OUf>, ill Asia this expansion occnncd in (Jiree l egLoiis: nortlicm Asia 
—ilnringlt Sibeda to ilie Padfit Ocean, jUaska, and C'jiUloiiiia; liie 
heart of Asia—tliroiigli Tlirkeswu to Clhiiia. Afgliaiiiatan, and India; 
and ilie Caiirdsiis—tlimngh Georgia and Daghestan to Persia. The 
oiiixuiiidiiig motives for tliis iutrease of tetriturv were the desire of 
an agrarian nation for more land, ihc- ainLition fur incrcascrl trade 
c-oiintx:lions with the great enmmetria! centers of the f)rtcnit. the 
extension of the fur trade, the acquisition of ice-frcc ports, and the 
establishnteiil of defensible froTiiicrs on rlie east and the snutiicast 
against the wild nomadic tri!n?sol ihc steppes of central Asia. More^ 
over, ifie Russians had a civil lining mission to pL-rfortn. Tficy wanted 
ID bring order and dvtlutattan to Asia and to convert itie natives to 
Greek Christ iHiiity. 

'Hie success uf Rtmian expansion was due panlv to a fav’Drablc 
geogniphic locaiion, Russia twing the only great lUtropeaii stale 
wlKise borden touch the continent of .Asia, f-lcr ai>tu<.Tdtic gnvenw 
ment was a factor which favored expansion because of its centtali£a- 
lion, and f>ecaiise it was the type of go^cTiinieiti whicli was under* 
stood bv and appealetl to lIll* numerous trifics of .Asiatics in Siberia, 
die Caucasus, and Central .Asia, Also, tfie Hussiaiis were experienced 
ill tJic tisc of bribery* intrigue, and force when necessaiv, Fioallv, im- 
fieriai offiiials sindicfi die langiiagrs and customs nf tfie Fast, and in 
establishing Russian supremacy, giitned die supptrn of the conquered 
|>eoples by simply asking them to recognize iJie r/ar, lo jxiv an an¬ 
nual tribute, and to stop pillaging. Dnistir polititaf and social rc- 
foirns were not mnally impised upon the natives. 

In the earlier attempts to obtain 1 1 of dings in .\>i,i. EnropeaTi na¬ 
tions (save Russia) only toudlcxt the fringes of itiai great coiniticnt 
Great Oriental states like Cfiioa were pr.rttJcally igtiored. Tliev con¬ 
tinued to pursue their oivn courses and fwjlicies nniil the great wave 
of titiiL'ieciitlKctitiM V itiqxrrtalism cnguJleii ibciit. 

The rapid industrial transformation of wirstem EiiTO|>r firoiight 
alKiiit die ocpJoitaiion of the cctmomti; resources of Asia. Faced with 
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cxpaniioti or d«trucitaii. the vnriinis capi'ialistic countries struggled 
for ttjutro! of fliffercni parts of that coiiUrieii L By I Dll tliey had 
J^Tgely desiroyed the seclusion of its anrieiit peoples and JiatL hraught 
the greater pan of tfieni under European rwlitical or economic 
(untrol. 

In Asia the Cliiiiese Empire. Iwcausc of its tremeiidons popubtion. 
great natural resources, and poHttcaJ disorganimtion, was t^ic most 
pronusing held for dm European Luiitest. Ariually. dm utiiiopitlar 
Maiidin dynasty fJG'H- 1912 ) rotitrollcd only the central jKirdons 
of that eritjjii e. The outlying regions, such ns ^ranchurb. Moiigrilb, 
Tibet, and Sin Liang, ivcre sjiarscly seiiletl frontier districts whidi 
poise^ised virtual independence. 

For many centuries Cl iEiia was the home of the predominant civili- 
^tnni of the far East. Odier peoples, siidi as those who lived in Sinin. 
liiinna, and rritli>CInna, imiiatctl it. and were practh^ally vi*ss;fb of 
China. Cfiiisidcring her customs and itaditinns itlcnJ and eternal. 
China rcscruotl all foreign imrusions or inmivarinns. I laving esiab- 
hslieti her j^ditical and cultural hegemony jn the Far Fa.st, a satiated 
Cdtiria < oiild well afford to favor the doctrine of anti-imperial ism and 
to adopi a poljq, of ' splciidul isobdou.*' In anciem times and in tlic 
early uiodern j^od. China, however, Iiail permitted irnde ronnec- 
tions to exwt with some of the leireifin pavers, t'lic lirst 'Western mit!- 
ing staimn m China was establislied by the PortiigiiesK: at Marao in 
155 ^, and bier, the British, die Dutdi, and the Rnssbiis established 
(.ornincrcial rcbtiuus, Constam tpiarrcls I>etween the various rival 
itadcra led to tliange of pdicy on the part of Chinese authorities. Tn 
the eighteenth ccaitiiry foreign religious activities were stiiipressed 
aliens w^re barred from CJiiiia, and oterseas trade was limited to diJ 
pin of Canton. Tliis isolation lasted iintit 18 . 10 . At that time Great 
Rrrtam. backing its Fast India Company's determination to export 
tiptisni to Chinu. despite thcoppjsition of tliai govenimenf, decbrtxt 
w ar on tJie 1 -Jowcij kingdom. Within three years the Chinese were 
tiefeaied and forced to accept a treaty whereliy live tre.-,tT pirts were 

'‘JE «»f Hong Kong, near cLton. was 

ceded to Great Britam. and an iiidcmtiiiy .,f twemv one mtllim, dol¬ 
lars was to he piiL Subject to ecitain restriciions. the opium trade 
WTis periuitU'd to continue, * 

Emxmmged !>>_ Gt«it (iritain's advance in China, other powers— 
France, Prnssni. Belpurn. the NetlicriaruU, and the U„f,ed States— 

trtidtri tn labO, following an attnek upon China bv <;reat Britain 

rif ^ vessej by pirates and 

the death of 4 f rench missionary. Atxording to the rermi of the set- 
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ilciiient whldi Idlo^vt'd iJic war. six aikUu<j(iat ports were opened: 
foicigu ministers were t(i reside at Peking, the imperial capital: pro- 
tteiiori of iiiisskinaries promised; foreigners were allowed to 
carry mi comnicrcial operaitous alon^ the Yangtre River: Great 
Kritain obtained n territorial concession on tlie mainland near Hong 
Kutig; iind :i large iiidcuiiiitv was levied upon China. Taking ad- 
Y,intagr cd tht^* totniessitiiis. the Wcitem lowers now pruniotcsl tlieir 
ecoiiotTuc iiitetesis and at the same time uiidemiined tJie {lolittcal 
indepoiideuce of China, [.egaiions were establislicd by the leading 
foreign states. Special irc-aties enabled them to fix die Clunese tariff, 
while, bv tlic privileges of extra tetri toria It tv, China was forced to 
exempt foreigners from die jutisdictioii of her courts. 

A [irotest atjainst (hr concessions lo foreigners—die Taiping Rc- 
hellttui fl853-lftrri) — was snppreucd by the Chinese govcroniciu. 
aidtrl by I'lirajH-ati fovees- Following this uprising, the powers ad- 
vpurctl tlicir 4x.‘i>itomii- interest by engaging in a partial p.irulion of 
Cliina. Russia in .mnexerJ die coast soiitJi of the Amur River. 
10 the noTthcit-st of China piofier; Fiance in took over C-ain- 
l>odia, an<i in 188,1 annexed Annam and Tongking; Great Britain 
coitipletfd her absorption of Burma in 1886: and Japan, as a result 
of her w'ar widi Cliiici i , scciiTcd Tccognition of die inde¬ 

pendence of Korea, cessiati of die Island of Formosa and the Liaotung 
iVnhouJa, and an hulcimiity and cenain commercial rights. Opposi- 
I inn ofj the part of Ccmiatiy, Ftnncc, and Russia forced japan «o re- 
Ifmjuisli her claim (o die Ltaoumg Peninsula. Later, Russia gained 
coiiTTol of this strategic region through a lease for iivcnty-Rve yean 
ol Port Arthur and ncighlioriiig harbors. France, not to be outdone, 
strengthened her hiffuetice in south China dirnugh ihe acquisition of 
Rwangcliow': <rreat Uritain obtained in t8!l8 die port of Wci-habivci. 
acifisj the Vcihm' Sea from Port Ardiur: and Cemiatiy tecxivcil from 
China special concessions in the Shantung Peninsula. In possession 
of tiraiegit holdings on the Chinese cuasu die Fnropean powers pro¬ 
ceeded Los'arve C.:hina into spheres of inffiienrc^ In die nordi, Russia 
gut <'uiieesait>n.s in Uitier .Mongolia, Maiuduiria, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula; the Germans det'elopcd their interests in Shantung; the 
British made plans to dominate the whole Yangtze River v.iHey: and 
die French dcicrmined to exploit the three soiitlicni provinces which 
adjoined French Indo-China. 

This aticmpt to partition China aroused deep roticern in die 
Hniietl States, While tlie European nations were advancing in Cfiina, 
the IJfiited .State* hnil heroine a I’at ifti- p<jwer .is a result of the 
Span is 11-.American W’ar, whkh enabled her to acquire the Philippines 
and odiei islands. She had failed, however, tueitablisli a fooihold on 
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ilie Ctiiiiese cc»a±t, a citcujmiatice whic^tr hampered American eco¬ 
nomic uiierest in China. Aiieiiipiing to obtain equal rightt for .‘Vtneri- 
caii biuiine^inen, Secretar)' of State John Hay in 1S{I9 aiinnunced li» 
fame I» Open Door [lolicy tn wltidi lie asked the vartciti$ {Cnropean 
power* not to rlucrimiiiate against other nationals in their spheres 
of inllnencc. This idea ivns accepted in 1900 by France, Germany. 
Great Briiaifi, Russia, and Japan, in principle, and hv Italy, utire- 
serr edly, as she Itad no special interest iu Ghtoa. 

U'hile die Wesietri poxs'crs were iiitroducing ihdr civiliUitinn hito 
the Celestial Empire, the Cliinese e)<perienced proFoitnd political 
c'ftangcs. Despising these aliens, converv^ative lacijons wisbetl U) expel 
lilt' rotcigiKT and his hated hmovaiioiis. A psiriy of refoniiert, how- 
evci. rccc^nisittg the might of the W'esiemers. desiretl to imitate 
tliem to the extent of iiuxienimTig the government and of adopting 
certain phases of Western civilization. At first, the reform party ob¬ 
tained the supfsort ol the young emperor, Kivaiigsn. and an attempt 
was made to introduce educational reforms, railtiavs. and other 
features ol Western life. A palace I'cvoluLioit, however, enabled the 
anti-Westem paitv to imprison the cmjjcror, lo restore the old 
dowager empress, rzn-lUt, and to inauguiTiie a polh y uf apprjsition 
to Western dvilizarion and foreign tontrol. A strong anU-foreigu 
niovciTient. Jed by setrei widety kiip>w'n as the Boxers, dcV'elojred 
tietw'ceir I89lt—IWKJ. I’iils Tnovement culminated in a Ghinese attack 
iipun tire fegaiiims at Peking and iheir subsequent relief hv an inters 
national army. After the suppression of the Boxer Relrdlion in l!)00, 
liic Western }xiw'ers levied a huge iiitleiimiiy ujxm China and secured 
furtlier concotsiotis and privileges from the dowager empress. 

Unable lo (Jieck the advance of tire white men by force, tiie Chi¬ 
nese goVCTTimciit now decided to adopt Westenr reforms. The weak 
monarchy, however, uas aide to make little headway. As a result, in 
1912 the ancient government wa* terminated, and a republic, under 
the able Chinese leader, Vnan Shih-k*ai, vras amiotinced. An at tempi 
was marie to create a liberal reptthlican government. Inspired by the 
rVmrriraii-edmTJtcd Dr, Sun-Vai-seii, a constimtioii was drawn up 
and a republic ci-eatcd. Bui the disi^oncertingrllcctsof foreign {kmic- 
nation and exploiiaiion. the distiirlKmccs resulting from the spveail 
of liberalism and Western ideas in Cluna, and rfiecuUuml dilFcrcttces 
between northern and southern C2utta led to fiirthcr disintegration 
of ilic great state. Frtiin relative uabtliLy China passed to die hor¬ 
rors, uncenainties, and tumioi) of civil strife from which she iiad noi 
emerged with the coming of the War in IHH. 

til eontplcU* lonitait lo the disintegniiiou of China was the rise of 
iJic powerful Japanese Empire. Fur many Cfriuuries Uiis island king* 
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dom liad CJtisicd in a state of almost complete seclusion. During this 
period a fciidal jvstem developed. A mayor of the palace, called a Sho¬ 
gun. took over iJie functions of the emperor, anti tJie nobles and war¬ 
riors cjccrted real authority. In aii /Viucrican squadron, 

under the coitifiuiiul of Corninodorc Perry, \ isited Jiijran and forced 
tliai country to grniu trading privilege* and to open piris to the 
United States. Other natiinis got the Shogon to give siniikr conces¬ 
sions to tiicm. These actions lerminated Japaji s tong iieriixi of iso¬ 
lation. At first, the (apanese rescnied ilus Intefferencc. Opposing the 
iin rod lie I ion ot W't-sicrii ideas and practices, liiese Oriciuals tried to 
expel the foreigners. Meeting failure, they linatly decided to adopt 
Weatem dviii/ation, 

^V’'uh^ll 3 (>eritid of about twenty years Japan was partially inodcm- 
ired. In J867 die Shogun rclinqutshrd his auihority to die Kmpcnjr, 
who was re-established as the sitinetne liead of the state, Foreign lega¬ 
tions. alien tiudcis, and inivelcn w'ere welcomed: iclegraplu ami 
railways were construe ted; and Western coniiiieiTial at id itidiisirial 
methods were introduced. A coitipleiv social tTansIcrmation accom- 
|iaiiicd this industrial wolmion. Feudalism was alKilished in 1871; 
a national scluxil system was established: and iit a constUuiion 
W'fts protnulgated. Hits coiisliiulion gave the emjieror coiisidttrable 
executive and veto power, and created a legislative branch, constslmi; 
of an aristocratic House of Peers, aud a House of Representativti 
with rather limited [jow'crs and selected on die basiE of a rcslricteil 
suffrage. In addition to this important govemiumul change, the 
judicial and legal systems were W'estemired, anti in 1871 universal 
ttiilitarv service was introduced and the coustrut^tion of a navy was 
mJtiatetL 

By the 18£f0's Japan, a rapidly growing industrial couiitry. became 
conscious of the need for lerrituTial exgiansiou both as a solution of 
the problems of surplus population, raw maierjab, and markets, and 
as a defensive mL-asure to resist possible Rtusian ciieriKidimcnis. She 
tlicrefcjre engaged in a wur with China (I89'l—18*15). .\s staled 
elsewhere/ she defeated her neighlmr easily, and obtained control 
of the island of Formosa, but she was not permitted by Gernwny, 
France, ami Russia to retain her extensive toiirjnest on the inain- 
laiitL Resentful of this interfeicncc, she watched with mingled fear 
and anger tile partition of Cliiiia by die gie.n jiowers of l-’urope. 
Especially did she oppose the advance of Russia in Mandiuria, 
Bent upon keeping the Russians out of Korea, she entered into an 
alliance wiili Great Britain (11)021, in which each agreed to Miain- 
tain iKnevoletu neutiality if the other should be involved in a war 

< See p. MU 
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wiUt .1 tliird state. By the teims of this ai^recnient tJte ttvo nations also 
promised to maintain the tiidepviidenrc of Ciiiiia aitcl Ktrrea and to 
carry out the terms of tlicir alJiaticc for a period of five years. 

Despite diis alliance, the Russiatu ucaipirit Korea. Japan now 
tried to arrange a Mtisfactory undcrstniiiling with Rusiia by tieguiia' 
tions, hut, failing, she in l*J(H detertnined: war. Disregarditig 

the lomulity of a declaration of war, she iri\'a(ted Mala hurfa, wiii' 
ning die battle of Mukden and vJriiialty crtishttig ilie Russian iniU' 
iar> power in the Far Hast- Slit* then attacked I’ori Arthur and cap¬ 
tured that great Russian sLttinghohl alter a long stege, 1 he destruc¬ 
tion of the Russian Baltic Oeet, on ^^ay 27. ID05, destroyed the czar's 
naval power. Facing iinresl at Itoinc and suliiected to dipUiiiiatic 
prt^ure from the neutral ptjivers, the Russian gnvetnniL’Jit rcitic- 
landy agreed to a peace meeting at Fonsniuttcli, New E-faiiipslure. 
Witli Piesidciu Theodore Rooseselt acting as mediator, the tw'o 
pow'ets fmatly accepted the following terms: recognition by Russia 
of the pre-eminence of Japan in Korea: cession by Russia of one liaif 
of the island of Sakhalin lo Japan; evacuation of Manchuria by the 
troops of both powers; transfer to Japn of liie Russian lease of Port 
Ariliur and ihe 1.iaotniig Peninsula; sunetidcr by Kuuia to Japan 
of the southern set:th>ii ol the railway iKrtwecti Port Arthur riTid 
H.'irhin; and the grant to the Japanese of llshing rights along the 
shores of the Bering Sea. After iliis iTcaty ivas siguetl. [aittii took 
steps loestahtiEh a protectorate over Korea, Jn view ol its unwilting;- 
iiess to accept diis nverlordship, the Korean government ^eas over¬ 
thrown in tflld by the |a|»ariese, who then annexed the coumrv. 
By a treaty arranged Jn 1915 the Emperor of Korea formal !v iiandtfl 
over fiis cottniry to Japan, and hcncefortli it was governed as an 
integral part of the Japanese Empire. 

A Jaj»iiese penetration of soutJicm \randiiiiia followed the war 
against Russia. Some Japanese settled there; much capital was in¬ 
vested in Manchuria; and the fouiulaticui of a great Japanese empire 
in .■\4ia was establishnl. Thus, by till I Jap^n had cresttcfi an empire 
for herself, comprising a long diain of islands from Formosa to the 
Kuriles, :is well as Korea and a sphere of inflnencc In sontheni Man- 
cliuria. This empire she was able to enlarge during Wtirld ^Var E. 
for, as an ally of Great Britain (by virtue of the renewals of the 
alliance in T905 and IHII), she seited die German coiKcssion in 
Shantung and the German islands tn the Pacific north of the ctjuaior. 
This put Japan in a position to threaten the sovereignty of Cliitia 
and to guard the sea approaciies to her prosficciive vinim. 

India, like China, tvas an empire in itself, with a population of 
over three hundred millions. In ancient timrs it had enjoyed a high 
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dvili/atirm, hui nuDitrous alien invasions had contributed to its 
tiiliiinil and pduical decline. Split into reltKious groups, |>aiii™larly 
Hindus and Moslems, tveakciicd bv a rigid caste svsicm. and 550 - 
1 ideally disrupted tviili llic fall of the Mogul Empire in the eight¬ 
eenth century. India hy the iiintteeiith centiiry could offer little op¬ 
position to Hritish iinpeTiiilwru. Great UiJLiin. therefore, was able 
to obiah) vinual toiurol of tha.t vast j>eiiinRuJa, 

Prior U) I he nsncteenih cent my, the British East India Company Brijtift ^ 
had fuiiciiuiu'd as a state in a few districts on the coast, Inefliriency ^ 

and corruption of tompany rule. Iiowcver, forcctl the gtwernment, 
bv the Regulating Act of 1773, ut appoint a council of four menv 
l>crs to pass on the an* of the governor-general, repicwntativc of the 
Ctmipany, hi 1784 Pailiaiiicm extcnderl its atiihority by passing 
the Covemineni of India Aei. which establisJicd at Lomloii a Iroard 
of conijol lot the supervision of Indian alfalTS with a cabinet tnent- 
her at iis head, it also arranged for the leleciion of tJic govenvor- 
general in India by ilic Company, hut pms'lddl for his recall hy the 
governnu ni. Rapid Britisli expansion in India, following die decline 
of the Mogul Empire, resulted in the introduction into India of 
many forms of Wriitm civi lira lion. Ste;imships were «$ctl. harbors 
improved, telegraphs and rmds built, railways planned, a ^stal 
system set up, sclnxds csrablishcd, aufl agneiiltiiral' reforms intro¬ 
duced. Amused by ilic tlistTovery of valuable minettil deposits, such 
as coal and iron, lliiiish invesiors poured Large amounts of money 
into organizations designed tc» exploit the regioit, 

.Most of the natives rcstmted this adsatice of the Westerners. In ofipmiiinn t/> 
l8r»?=]85‘J hatred of foreign attempts in change certain religious 
beUefs and ensunns. together with opffositioo to Western cxploita- 
ittni of India, kd to the Sepoy Rebellion. Tlie immediate cauEfc of 
this iipri,sitig teas the demand that the Nloslems and Hindus who had 
Iwcii ftiircd inio British military service use cartridges grease^ with 
nditnv from the cotr fa Itoly J>east among the llitHlus). This prac¬ 
tice oifenfled tlie religious snsccpcihilities of the Hindus, and they 
therefore initiated the iiprishig*. Tlte tcvoJc soon spread into tlie 
Ganges provinces and Centrat Indiai receiving the supjmvi nf native 
rulers as w’cll as the masses. .At tirsi, iltc revuUition, led by the Mf^gtil, 
seas successful. Mans' Uriiish civilians and trtxjfw sverc killed, and 
in inanv provinces native rule was restored. Military reinforcements, 
however, fitmlly enabled the British government to suppress ihe iiii- 
risings, to punish the mutineers severely, and to exile the Mogul. 

*l'liii reliellion forced the Briiisfi! govermnriit to introduce further 
relomis in India. Iti IH5S the rule of the East India Companv was Rt^awniM 
.dwlished. By iJic llciier Goveronicnt of India .Act. die Empire was 
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coDveried inio a croAvn coluiiy, wiih supreme ooiiiral vested ut tlic 
Secretary of State for India, a cahiiiet member, aiid a »ma)l council 
in Londoti. A viceroy, iclccted by the cabinet, represented the go%- 
emmenc in India, fie was aided by execunve and legislative coun^i 
cils. and by provincial adniiinsiraiions under governors, assisted by 
nominated councils or chief commission el's tvhu dispensed witli coun¬ 
cils. Over tiizee-tlfths of India came under tliis system oi British rule. 
In adtlition there were more than six liiiiidred native states not under 
Briiish adminisiration wiiosc dynasts were dependent on British pro- 
Lection and supervision. 

Introdncuon of Western citiliraiioii into India only tended to 
increase tlie nationalist opjxnitioii to British com ml. A movement 
to attain native representation in the government was fostered by 
the etlucaicd peoples ut India. Willing to gniiu this reform, provided 
tliai thev could rcuiin cotnrol of the government, ihc British in 
11X17 permitted iivo Indians lo fie appointed on ilie f'.ouncil of ilie 
Secretarv of Stale, and one un the Executive Cutmcil of (Jie Viceroy, 
Jn lOOn .another act matle provision for the election of twciuv-live 
of the sixty-eight memticTx of the Viceroy's Legislative Asscjuhly. 
But these concessions did not s.aiisfy the natives, (llaiming that tJicy 
were not represented a(lct|natcly. an extreme natinnaHst gT«mp de¬ 
manded iiuiependcnce or. at least, autonomy. Senility of Britisli 
economic interests in India prevented the gnveniment front grant¬ 
ing these demands, As a result a bitter struggle began, its Iniicmess 
enhanced hv the fact that iJie natives now fr;iiik.ly demanded free¬ 
dom from alien ccoiioinic as well as (lotitual oppression. Conspira¬ 
cies. assassinations, and riots disturbed tJic land. Inability of the 
Hindus and die Moslems to eo-o[icrair, however, weakened tlic causer 
III ihe nadonalists and enabled die British gaveminettL to maintain 
its control. 

Mcaiiwhile. India expericticcd marked material development. 
Raitwayx. canals, roads, and modem crnnmnnicalions tended to make 
India an economic unit. Vast fortunes were Hccumidatcd. chiefly by 
the British, through the production and export of coffee, tea, rice, 
wheat, opium, jute, cotton, gold, ivorv, trinkets, and fine fabrics. 
Tremciidoiis qii.iijuti« of British mauularinred gootls. especially 
Luttou and iron goods, were tmfiorted into India. Small wonder the 
Britisli. enjoying almosl 4 monopolv »if India's foTetgtt trade, dis¬ 
couraged die development of coiupediive industries (textiles, for 
example) there. 

The British jtuiLJfied their exploitation of India hv citing the great 
betiefiis conferred upon that land by English rule, Codiheation of 
laws, introtluctiun of educational facilities, abolition of infanticide 
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and tlie o^ ^vidmvi, diminutioii of faTTmii.is. wars, and inivmal 

itprUitigs. ajid tin; iiiirCKluctiuii of uoiitan' impTovonieiits—all were 
brougli! aln^ui by the BritiUh. llespiie tliose baicfits. tho naih'es of 
India prior to ihe outbreak of ^Vo^ld War t were keenly atvarc of 
the fact dial, as yol. they had not been peniiiucd self-govcrnmcni- 

Britis!i supremacy in India faced external as well as internal op¬ 
position. I'lasi of India, tlie French, as ue hare seen.* took possession 
of Cocbin^liina. FftHowiitg a war with China, France in 18&3 fori;cd 
tlmt country to agree to die estai>llsJiiiiixnt of a French protectorate 
over liulrUiigs in .'Vniiaiit and Tongking. In 1898 Fraitce secnretl a 
sphere of influence in south CJuiia, including the ixttt of Kwang- 
diow, Perifxiicallvt the Urilish becami; alarmed. Fearing a rrcneJl 
(Kciipation of Siam and » French march toward Burma and India, 
ilicy attempted to stop this threat bv taking possession in stages, as 
tlic result of tears hi 18S2, and I8H6. of the buffer state, Uunna. 
TlicnccforUt. thev did cs't't\’tiling in their powci to prevent the con- 
i| nested Slam hv Fraittc. I'jitil 1901 die tuo F.uropcan powers were 
frerinently oil tile verge of war over this region. Bui in 1901 iliey 
reached a settlement, a.s a phase of the general .\ng1o-Fveiitb colonial 
understanding, wlierebv Siam was to lie recognised by Ixnh powers 
as an indejiierident hu0cr state. 

Russia, .as tixll as Fraitce, threatened Britisli dominance in India. 
Thronghont the nineteenth century she engaged in a p«jlity of it\- 
pattsioii that carried her ever closer to Imfia, Turkestan was brought 
under her oonirfiL extending the RusstHan Fmpire to the frontier's 
of AfgliatitSLan. a muuntainoits state located north of liidiiu Great 
Briiain tiow decided m cheek ihU Russian advaime. The fi.arrni state 
uf Baluchistan u'as seireil by the British in 1883. ,aud the great tnoun- 
laim in Afghanistan whieh comtittited India’s northwestern frontier 
were placed under British coiurol. Mearnvliile, Russia coniinintxl lo 
threaten India on three skies: Fensia. Alghitnistan. and Tibet. Be¬ 
tween 1891 and 1900 she built the great Tratis-Silieriaii Railroad 
and extended another line from the Caspian Sea to the western wall 
of the Chinese Fmpire, Thereupon Russian and British capitalists 
and diplomats soon engaged in ,1 lusty battle for control of the cco- 
nomic resources of Fersia and Tibet; Russian and Japanese states¬ 
men at Uie same time Jirgued over Russian cxpaiuioii in the Far 
Fast. As we have seen.* die Anglo-Japanese alliance of ltJ02 signified 
the creation of a united front by these states directed against Russian 
expansion. This allboctt was followed by a war between japan and 
Russia and the advaittc oi the Bear in the Far liast was dcluiiicly 
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checked* Forced to give iip her plans lo acquire Korea* as a result of 
her defeat by Japan (l9hl-l!KJa), Russia conccruraied upon her 
jHjIicy of cKpaiisjrjii in Femar desirous of {>:irLidpaiiug in the c\- 
ploitaitDii i)£ tiiat coonuy's valuable resources, uspeciailv oil, and to 
csrahlJsh a mUdiigfrtvay bciu'cen tiie Persian I’ull and FiiTnf>ean Rus- 
aiii. At thbcridcal momenta ivhen an Anglo-Russiaii ^var sv^cr Persbi 
iecnied imiiuneui, the pro jet ted eousttiirtlciii of the fieri inao^ 
Bagdad railway by Gcrtriijny fotced Russia and (ireat iSiinnn to 
settle their imperUUst rivatrics. llerenninetl to prevent Germany 
from securing ilic sJioitest and quickest roiitc lo the Oiient, they, 
encouraged by their joini f riend, France, lic[inda[ed their rival inter¬ 
ests, Hy a treaty, agreed upon in 11KI7. ihev divided Persia into three 
urnts- Tlie tiartliern part of die country uas handed over to Russia- 
tlic south eastern p>iijnii, csjiccially rich In oil, was given to Great 
Britain; and the imcrveriiiig strip was Ml to the fiainb of the Sliah 
of Persia. Great Eriiaiii also made Russia recogni/c ttie indcpteinl- 
enceof ATghanisian and the neutriility of Tibet. The kiissbtri iJneat 
to India from tile cLireciion of Persia and Afghanistan was alhiyetl. 

The Angto-Russian agreement of 1^07 did not solve Persia's rroo- 
b!cs, l:inil 1911 that unfortunate itnmtry w;i5 rulerl by a clique of 
unpatriotic politicbm who served the interests of the ji^iriitioinng 
powers. Aroused by this sitnatton. Llie Persians LliemseJves oi'gaihj^etl 
a nationalist movcmeni, wliich liad as Iis objc'Ctlxes ilie rc'esiabUsfv 
ment of biv ainl order witlun the country, the afxilitinn ol foreign 
coiifrol, and ihc rcium of Persia's cconninii rraomces to ihc Persians. 
Prior to 1914 tJic Persiam rcimiincd very much under die ibumb of 
Engl kit arid Russia ti imf>erialists. 

While the Euroj>ean [K^wtrs ivere struggling for con trot of .Asia, 
tliey also engaged in a contest for possession ol the mvTiads of ishincb 
in the Pacific. In this race Great llTitain won the first prisse. 

Already in possession of Australia and New ZealamL she. during die 
niueiectidi tetsiury, e^i^blisfic^l fiie colonies in AustTalia, one on the 
bland of Tasmania, and furdiei scUleniefits in Nciv Zealanrl. The 
Australian etdonies were tomhined inti> a federal miion in l9tK) 
and were graiiied a constiiuiinn and a fi^'iriiaiiienrary goveminciit. 
In 1907, New Zealand was also given doiniidon slat us in the British 
Empire, In liotfi .Attsiralia and New^ Zealand. W'estern civiliT^ition 
made marked progress. In NW Zealand, es|?ecia11y. die tntrodtiaion 
of iiiodefTi I iittnre resnhed in the cnacmicnt of progre^ive political 
and social legtsbitoD* Factory laws were paiyurd, a Inhor department 
was created, a svstem of old-age pensions was intrixlucetl. and tin* 
govemmeni enibaiked on a policy of viate socLalkm. ukin^ uver oi b 
ways, tdegfraphs, telcphonts, imnniiKe eonipanie^p and certain coal 
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Ill addiiion to these imporrnnt dorninioiis Grem Hriiiiln iilsti 
Acquired imisierous smiill islands in ihc I’ncihc. ‘riic Kij« §rrijup teas 
annexed in 11^74, ami in LMdU Kurland acquired iJie southeastern 
part of Neve tliiiiica. t.icniiaiiy lllc northeastern, and the .Vetlier- 
laiuls the ivesteitt Iwlf- 

In The conuai fot islaiuU iit Oceania. lUe Dutcli won set oml prize. 

Already in lotitrul of the East indies, tliev, in dii' bie nittcieeiith 
ceiiLury, develnjjcil these posaesaiotis. SiilMetjnent Jniiiiane reruims, 
leading to sociitl ami eitiuoinic progress, made the lit the must vah 
nahle of colonial poMcssiotis. tiemiaiiy, FtaJiee. Japart, and the 
Grilled States also won avvaixb. In the late tttnetcetitli fientiiry Ger- 
nisinv obtained the Marshall Islands in addition lo ,1 part of Neiv 
Guinea, ami die Caroline. Palau, and I-idronc gronfis of islands, 
cTitcpi Guatn. In ujsuii the partition of the Samoan group, 

its ttvt> larger islaiub went to Germany; Imt tilt one eoiitaLiiJng the 
iTiijHirlalU Imi'lmr of Pafio Pago vveiit to tiic Vincricaii uaiiou, I'l'em li 
aeq nisi not IS in the Patunc were not as extensive as thow ul Geutiaiiy. 

New C-olerlonii] was annexed in 1853. and Taititi ami uihcr small 
islands in the Pacific were alsi) obtained during the iiincicenib cen¬ 
tury, Uke Frani e, ,|a|ian atitiexctl giwjpi of small islamls. rxietiditig 
fiom Kussiau Siberia to Snktiidin. and from miiilii'ni Japan to a 
poiin fioi far finm the Philippines. 

The United States, however, was more siHxessiul tliaii fajKin in 
this race in Oceania, In I8ff7 she sircngilmnrd her position in the 
north Pacific by her purchase of Alaska from Russia; tn iSlfS sfiE 
acquired die Philippi jit's and Guam, as a result of the Spanish- 
Aineritaii War: and by an agreement in Ifth!) vvidi Germany and 
Ch eat Britain, she got I he most iiiqioitaiii of die fkniioan Islands. 

Meanwhile, she had obtained ,t niitiilK'r of smalt Islands, and in ]8f)8 
had annexed Hawaii- Possession of these hinds made ihe 1‘iiited 
States one of the most inqiariant I'ariric piwert, 

\Slnle the United States was extending her inter esis in the Pact Tic fjuin rfmwjM 
she was also devrlopiiig her influence in ilie Americas. Taking ad- 
vatttage of flic bitckivardncss of ilie various Hispanic states, after 
their sejjaratioii fixnri Spain, she engaged tn an ecciiiomic jxiiictrii- 
1 inn of these comirriis. Fearful tlwi the Piiropeaii states would sdize 
these regions, the l-tiitcd Stales liad eiiuneiatetl the Meutrot; Dm tritie 
in I8S3. Rut the I'.uropean tiiitioits disregardefl this diKtrine and 
entered into the economic detdopmeni of laiiii Anieriai, even at¬ 
tempting to annex res tain regions. In the ISfiO's Fraiire, for example^ 
trk-d tosei up an empire in Mexico. later, in !89fi. Great Britain, as 
a result of a dispute with Vcne/iiela over a bnundarv betwueti V^ene- 
zuela and Britisli Guiana. ilireatriiHl to sctile the matter hy war. 
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Ac tim cini« the Onii;^ Slates truerveited and re<|up!itcd Great 
Britairt to tlie maitcr to orlntration. in making Uiis demund, 

the Araerioui Stcreury ol Sute. Olncy. dednred ttat the United 
States Has practicallv sovereign on ilm ecnnineiU. "and iis fiat Ian* 
upon die suhjeLts u* ivliidi it eoiiliiies its tnlerposition/' Great 
Britain eveiituaily eonsenced to arbitrattan. In ]D02-l9Q3t Eluro 
pean cTEiiitor states, after blockading V-^eneziicla for not paying her 
debts, stihtniilcd their rtispute to American arbitTatioo. 

Alter the war with S|>airi the Uni ted States expanded its economic 
interests in ihe Caribbean. Gaining possession of Cuba and Ihierto 
Rico feeded to the United States by S^iaiti), h m^de the former a pro* 
tectorate and annexed tlie latter. Meanwhile, by cotitjnest lease, 
purchase, and imenTnuoUp die United Siaies :sooii douiiiiaicrJ the 
Caribbeau area. Proiection of Amerienu interests in tJiis area 
tts$ocuited tvidt atiem|m to lake over the tsrbmus of Paiiam;). In 
iS78 rt Frencli compitiy had obiaiiud a tonresnion from Golotiibia 
to dig a waierrv^y conticciing t!ie Pacific and ihe Atlantic. Laier ihi$ 
project was dropped and the United States purchased rhe French 
rights, Cotomhia. however, refused to least' the strip of laud neccs^ 
Siiry for the constTuetton of the canal. AVlicrenpoti President Tlico- 
dure RiK^sevch took advantage of a revoliuion in Cnicimbia, in Iflb:^. 
|o uhiain till* intlcjjcridence nf Panama. l"lie new republic, grate¬ 
ful for Atncrkan aid, granted the United Statej a j>erpetiial tease tni 
a ten-mile strip across die Isthmus. W^ork on liiis itn|>ortant project 
was begun ai oiicei and tn IflH ii h’iu opened to traihe^ 

The rise of the two great non-European (jowers. the United States 
and Jajiiinp exerted a ueiiiendDn^ iidliiencc upon ivorld }X}litic$« 
Henceforth European stales could noi settle arlntrarity the affairs of 
Latin America and the Orient; they had to take into consideration 
the idea* of these two povverfnl nations, knoiving Uiat they were 
well organbed by 1900 and were in a position to cuntesr on even 
teiTfw for tlie v^duahle economic prijtts «aid to exist in ihtjie back¬ 
ward regtons of the ivorld. 

The Rciad to War 

After die victory of JS7L Germany was not Litcrcsted in colonhi] 
expansion. She was more concerned ivith internal problems and 
wanted peace nbove evcrvihing else, so as to be able to solve tlteniK 
Bismarck, however, w^ aware ot the fact tiiat an armed conflict 
might break out at any timcn He knew that Gctinaiiy s harsh treat¬ 
ment of France had won for ilic rnipire the deep flatted of a hu¬ 
miliated petiple, and realised timt Germany could not count on the 
Erieiidshtp fit 4 single Furofican pjiver, TbcTcfore his entire diplo- 
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matic policy wa^ designed to prevent antagonUms from developing 
into wiit, to destroy potcotial combinations against Germany, to at¬ 
tach the various 07 imtries to \ih empire ladier than to France—and 
tluis. by n scriM of alJiancirs and counieralliances, to preserve die 
Cerman Empire* 

At first the diancellor was able to establish friendly relations 
with Aiisiria and Russia^ The wclFtnown Three Emperors' League 
WHS crearedt bvit it was an InEormai iindcr^ranfiing between tlie tlirctf 
rulers wiitreby they agreed 10 rnauiiain the quo as established 

ill IK7L to work for a solution of the Near Eastern problem, and to 
oppose internatjonaj socialiism and otber rcvol 11 Lionary doctrines 
win til threatened the moimrchical systein. In certain respects the 
Three Einperori^^ League re^seinliJetl die Quadrupte AUiance. Al- 
thutigh there w*is no dErbnite agreeiiicnti there was merely an midcr-* 
standing that die three conservative siatci would ocK)}x:rate in cliect- 
iisg die sjirra^l of all subversive fKiliiicah SfX^ial. and ecoiiomie doc¬ 
trines. Thus. !)y aligning the reactionary naiinhs against .idvanced 
ideas A^diich emanated from republican Fiatirc, ISUmarck endeav¬ 
ored CO build up and consolidate suspicion and cJistrusi of that cxiuri' 
try- 

III his auempt to isolate France, hismarck tried to bring Greitt 
britaiti into the coiiseni'auvc League. Me emphasized, in lih dipla^ 
Tiiaitt' negr^T Lit ions with England, tlie danger 0I iutcinHtioiial so- 
ciahstUK and insisted diat Great Britain—die leading expunent of 
tlie iMiurgmts^apjLihstic: system—join in this rrusadc to scop so- 
eialism and save civiliiation. F.uthitsiasiic exjKJiirni of '^splendid 
isolation/' Great Britain refused to join the conservative powers in 
their atcempc to maintain the ^ijOk like C-anning, who op¬ 

posed Meiternich’s plan to check ihe spread of nationalism and 
demtxi-acy* Gladstone—the 'Tittle Englander*—and Disraeli—the 
iniperialist—realising that Uiis war on radlcalisni was in reality 
directed ngainsi Fi'aiicCp did nai profKHe 10 dnig England inio EurO' 
peaii truiihlesso that Germany could ovemint rhe balance of power. 

In 1875 occiirrcil a famous war scare^ tKi^asioned hy the widespread 
hut prohahly fa1hictoii!i belief that Bismiirck planned a prcvcriitve 
war against FTtmcc* 'I he republic's remarkable econoniic remvery 
after I STL her payment of the indemnity levied hy Germany* her 
rearmamenL program- and tier irnpcrialistir activity tii Egypt {the 
Siicit Canal). aiarmed the jingohtic: element in Germany. Iti France 
it u'as believeii iliat Eiiniartk propased to humcli :t war 

against iliat country in order to criiali it once atul lor alL The French 
appealed lo I-ontlon and St- Peierfibiitg, British rlipJornats, iuinmit- 
ted to the tnattuenance of the balance of [>ower in Eiiro|>e, did not 
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favrjr any further weakening of Fiaricc* Joining Russia, Great Britain 
lei ii 1h^ kiioun that slic anti hur Slav ally uould Dpixi;^ atiy attack 
iifx>ii the Frenc h iiaic. Thereuijon the fever iptickly suhsided, 
and Fi7inc:e> gnncful lo England for her aid, aaepted tliai country 
as her partner in ihc ownership nf the Suez tkinaL 

Two years latci‘ airitjtliter crisis threatened to Bring about 3 general 
European war. In I87JV massacres ol Chrisiiaus bv die Turks in the 
Balkans k-tl lo Russian protests and hnally to ihe RussoTnrkish 
of 1 877* .\gaii3 BSsnianfc feiteil that liis Three Emperors* 
I.eagtie would be disrupted by tliii Balkan crisis, Austria, he realizecL 
would liiticriy opjK?sc Russian siijncinarv' in tlus region, and a war 
between tiiesi: [miven might involve ilie leatiing nations of Europe. 
Therefore, at the C.longiess of Beilin, called to itonsider ifie Near- 
h^ttem Quesitoit, Hisinarck assumed the role of the ''honest broker/^ 
and permitted Austria and Great Briiain to rev ise the treutv nl San 
Stcfaiio (1877) ill such a way as to check Russian aspiraitons in the 
Balkans, Tfiiis isolated* Russia sulleniv accepted ibc Berlin $etTle' 
menu Slic tniw uiilidreu' from the Three Elinjjerors' l_jeagttc, claim¬ 
ing that the Ciongtetss of Berlin was a European coalition kd by 
Bbiniavtk against RuMia. 

BcTiurbetl alKiiit Russia'^ tic utile attitude toward Gerruany, Bis- 
m^m k decided u> aimrgthcii AusiioOrniart relations. In 1.879 a 
defensive alltanee be^\v«Il .-kiistria and Germany was ctmcludifd 
agaiujit Russia. Its terms provided that^ should either ,-Vustria or 
CcTTiiany t>e attacked by Russia, tliey were ln>iiod to (cud e^udt other 
aid and not to couchide peace save by joint agrecmeni; should one 
of them be attacked bv another power, the ally would observe an 
uttitiide of benevolent neutraUty; if ilic attacking power, moreover, 
w'crc supported by Russia^ tbe obligation of amted itelp would artsep 
and die tvar wfuild lie waged jointly untij ific cc^nclii.sion of [jcacc- 

Kealiring dial he had by the Dual Allbnce tuvolved G^erttiaiiy 
indircnly in the Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans^ Bkmamk 
attempted tn regain Kussias friendship and to check tlierehy the 
gmwing hmtility between Austria and Russia over the Near EastK 
In I88t he succeeded in re-esublislung tbc T hree Emperors* League, 
whereby its members agreed to remain neutral shoukl ajiv one of 
them be attacked by an outside pou^en Tfuis Gennany w^as assured of 
Riissbii neuiratiiy in tiic event of bcfjig as^iled by France. Further^ 
mote, Russia ami Auyiria, by consenting ui co-operate in die solU' 
don of any prubleius arising out of tJie -Near Fast, dccreaseti tlie dan¬ 
ger of 3 gctKTal wTir, Tltis ailmncc endured only a few^ yean. An it^ 
lensihcatjoii of Attsiro^Ruisian hiisiility. as a result of intrigues in 
Bulgaria and SerEua^ ctilmiiiated in a piotracccd crisis. Bismarck's 
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modcratitig ittfliiciice auccccdcd iii avertiiig war, buL liie League 
cuMap^ed tu 1887 wlicn Riwsia again witJidrcvv, To prevent a coti- 
fliu in the Balkans, and also a possible alliance between Russia and 
Prance, Bismartk itiiiiaied negotiations tvith Russia—iicgotiatiom 
Sk'^hich resulted in the Rciusuraiire Treaty of 1887. By its tenus Rus¬ 
sia and Gcmialiy piomiscd to remain neuttal if either should beconie 
involved in a war with a third power. Tliis clause i™ not applicable, 
however. In the event of A German attack uj.wti France or a Russian 
assuidi upon Austriu. 

Prior to the cumummation of diis agrcemeiit with Russia, Ger¬ 
many entered into an alliance with Italy. Uiitcrly opposed to tlic 
Pretidi occupaitou of Tunis in 1S81, and worriixl lest some Catholic 
putver intervene in the Roman r]ucstiuit> the lialiaiis had turned to 
Berlin for support. But Bismarck, although he tvclenined the oppor¬ 
tunity to strengthen the opposition to French Tevtnitliiij refused to 
agree to an alliance which should cjcchide Austria-Hungary, Italy 
accepted his terms. She rcalued that in Austria wvtv tnilUdns of Ilal- 
iaits who should he miaiicipatcd, but at the same time she felt that 
the French menace in the Mediterranean ivas of more inimL-diatc 
concern. In 1802, tlicrefnre. the Triple Alliance was formed, in 
which Cetittany and Austria agreed to aid Italy if she tvere attacked 
by France, and Italy promised to help Germany if the latter were 
assailed by France. IF any one member were menaccrl by ttvo or more 
JX3WCI3, the other two sroidd likewise sup|ioTt tlieir ally. Each state, 
hmi ever, was to remain benevolently neutral if a member w ere at¬ 
tacked by any other powTr. 

Bisimirck's dipiomaev had as its chief obtcctivc the maintenance 
of die status €{uo and the avoidance oi wot. A complkaied sysiem 
of juggluig and moni pula t ton by means of insurance and court ter- 
insurance agreeiiicnis, it prevented ait iiiteniaiional crisb, isolated 
France, and kept the peace. .'\i the same time it had certain sig- 
niftcam w'cakimsses, Russia, for rsamjile, because of her aspimtious 
m the Near Fast, could never be brottglit close in Austria, Bismarck 
knew tltat die rivalry lietween Russia and .Austria Idungary over the 
Balkans was a constant menace to jK-acc and he tmntly stated that 
his chief concern was to pTcvcnt the outbreak of a ivat hetivcen the 
two powers over some issue in tiiat region. He admitted that, if a 
struggle occurred, his eiitne diplomatic structure would collapse. 
Germany would then be forced to choose Ijetsveen Russia and .-\mrria- 
Hungory. 

The Iron Ghancellor also failed to reach a dose understanding 
with Great Britaiii. He encniiragcd the (Tmsumtniition of the First 
Mediterranean AgTccinctn of 1887. in which Great Britain. Italy. 
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and Austria agreed lo preflerve the e^cisutlg tCTTiiorial sittratiuti in 
ihe Medi terra I lean and Black Sea iircas. lie also favored the Second 
Mediierraucaji Agreeuiem ol liiai year whereby Great Britain. Aiis- 
tfia, Italy, and Spain dceiLled to oppose any disturbance in the Near 
tail :uid to titrend tlic nenLmliiy of Turkey, But lie refused to bring 
Gertnany itito diesc agrccnitriis. tnoivitig very well tiiat siirli an act 
on liis part wtmkl amuse bitter atuagonism in Russia, Moreover, he 
Witt of the opinion ihat Anglo-Rittsiaii rivalries in .\sk and Anglo- 
KreiitJi hostility in .Africa and /Asia would prevem Kngland from 
joining any group iiostile lO Gcmtany. Nevertheless, in leaving 
Great Britain unattached to any definite alliance and. at the same 
lime, in creating a diplomatic set-iip whereby war could not be 
Localized but was a mattcj of European concern. Bismarck buiii up 
a system which was alim^si certaot lo involve Eliigland. 

Bismarck's dipluinacy Imd several oiliei weaknesses. In the hrst 
place, France, altiioiigh tcm|torarily isnlaicd. svas a ('onsi.int nieiiace 
to Clerman security. Nursing a bitter hatred and fear stie engaged 
in a delinite program itf teamtajueiii. .Also, the Triple AUiaiue luid 
a n timber of marked Tjie Italia ns, fur cKampte. desirous of 

frccitig their fellow coimirvmcn who lived in Attsiro-llinigarnni 
territory', could not enter sinctreJv into an alliaiu c which inrlittkd 
ihcir ancient enemy—Austria-Htingan', !n fan. this Triple Alliance 
obligaied Gcnnoiiy not only to support .Austria-Tliiiigarv in the event 
of a war over tlir Balkans, but forced her also to help the T talttburgs 
sustain ihdr amiclirtmisiic empire by opposing the dcsirci of ihc 
Slavs and the Italians for autonomy and freedom. Despite these weak¬ 
nesses Bismarck's system of aliiancir ivorked tmehr his guidance. 
His Dticcessors. hoticvcr, were less atlnsit in diplomitttc finesse and 
only sucfceded in arousing a hostile coalition of posvers against Cer- 
manv, 

Fullowiag the resignalion of Bismarck in IftflO, German foreign 
policy passed imo tire liands of liie yiniog. ambitious, and illcxpl^ 
rieiHvd Kaiser William 11. 'Hie new em]H.-ror left die dinrctioii of 
afbirs largely in the hands of his adviseni in the foreign ofTice. 
e.lpt^cially in those tif tfie neirrntic Bnron von HoUiein. Ai one time 
an ardeiii advocate of Bismarck's [solit to, Hohicin later opposed 
them vigoToiislv. He occupied a key position in the foreign oHice and 
wiclderl decisive inHuviice upon C>ennan diplomacy. He was largely 
responsibte for the disagreement between AA'iUiam N and Bismarck 
over relations w'ith Russia, which ctmirihuied to the latter's rrtig- 
naiioti- Staunch exponent of tlir Aiistro-Gcniian alliance, he, sup¬ 
ported bv rertain militaiv oflictTs. suicenled in ronvitienig the kaiser 
that Germany hail lo choose lictween the Reinsurance Treaty tvitli 
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Ilussiaand ihealliancre with Austria- Coufiicung intcmis in the Bal¬ 
kans. Ilf ruaintained. u'tic bDunil to lead to a wat I)«twcrtt Austria 
anti Russia. m»ci it tvas (icrmaiiy s duty to su j»[K>ri her ally. Willjani II 
finally acctjiicd this [Mtint of viciv: ihcrt^upoti Bisnmrck icsigiitKi, 
ami tile Reinsurance Treaty witJi Russia, tj{X>u iu e.'cpiration in 
11191). tias dm{»fiefl. 

I'miininir rtiangcs in Cermany lidpetl lo expl.nirt this new diplo- 
tnaiit: poliry, Ihider die nlii diaim‘ 1 t<>r the eitipirc liatt betonje 
ptHvcTfiil. uniti’d, and [irosperous ibroiif^lt internal mmoinic expan- 
sittij and rhe niaiiuenatice ol peace. Tnirrestetl primarily in ilic build¬ 
ing ot a (Kiwcrful Cfrinaiiy, Bismarck lavtired a contjnenta) policy 
and at lirst opposed colmiial exjurision. Itidtistrial ilerelnpmait, 
IiouTver, was aci'ojiifxiuied by the rise of an iuiporialistic gmiifi in 
tilt' einpite which demanded the actfuBiuon of rciIonics in order tet 
i)lnai«i mallets, raw niaicriuls. and opponunities fear investment. 
Bisinarcl wjts linatly fctrccd to herd the ideas of this ttroiip. Admit¬ 
ting lilt- iifCessity of a niodcnite policy of colonial cKpansion. he had 
Gcrtnain {tnrticipitc at the Conference of Powers in Berlin ( 1 H 84 - 
ISS.'t) and by so tiojng obiaincd recognition bv die great stales, 
^jecially (ireai Briiain. of Gennanv's righi to expand. “11 fJcrmaiiy 
is lo become a cobnieing jxnver." said Cladstone of England in die 
1 louse of Coniiuons, "all I sat is 'God speeii her,' She bcuoiries our 
ally and panner in the execiidan of the great purpose of Providence, 
for tile advantage of iTumkiiid." 

V^'lieii \V ilbatn 11 ascended lire tliroiic the rapid economic dtvfbp- 
tiieni of Gennarty SGcmeil «> tc(|uirc an aggressive imperialistic 
IKiUcy. Inspired by this new roticcpt tif ivorlid power, the voting 
kaiser encouniged {lerman economic expansion in die N'ear East. 
Eolloiving a visit to Const an rii topic ill 188!) he succeeded in nego¬ 
tiating a favomblc tommert uil tretily wtih Turkev (IHfJb). Gentian 
lists, traders, arid artisans nuw ciitercfl the Gitoinan Empire, 
and prepred to exploit tts resoutr es. Alitlnl Namid II. Sultan of 
Turkev. welcomed this ceunonite [leneiration. racing in tern al re¬ 
volts and the dircat ul fore ign iiitmcinioii, sijsjiidniis of the other 
gieat poweix of Euuipc. and willing to irust Gcrmariv frhc one na¬ 
tion tfiijt had tiot tried lu roh bis state nor had joined In aiiv prott-st 
against Turkidi arim iiies iti the p,isO. AIhIuI Hamid encoiimged 
cloMr t^nomic relations ivitli that country. I le was esjiccially gen- 
cmiis in the railw.ay concyssiom he gtamed the Germans. Believing 
that a railroad would be a lUtaus of unifying iuirl conjolidating his 
empirr. the shrewd sultan gave Getmaiiv leave lo build the “Berlin 
to Rigdad" Ritilwav rhrougli ilw Asiaiir ^^irts of his empire, also giv¬ 
ing thDiu mining rights with in a twenty kilometer rone on each side of 
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the railway. !iy 10(^2 3 C^ciTnan ™niTolle#J line Jiac! btfen constructed 
across tile Balkans, and was readv to ha extended to the Persian Gulf 
and to tJie Retl Sea. To the Germans this projett mnstiiutcd a sig¬ 
nificant step ill the estalilishmctu ol a huge etonomte empire which 
would Include the Near E^t. Rich in oiL wHtni, and agFiciilujral 
prrxliicts, tills region offered fierntany the liiiugs siic needed. More* 
over, the tlevclopmeni of a rich market for Gentian niaimfariure 
woiikl he created tlirongh the exploiiaitoit of ilic Tiirki.ih Empire^ 
While he was engaged in ill is program of imperial expansion. 
William It al&j began the coiisintctioii of a |HJWerful navy. Tins 
policy, together with liis iinpeiiahsm. aroused the hosiiUty of jealous 
competitors^ Alliances and en ten tea direcicd against German expan¬ 
sion were forined. Following the dropping of the Reinsnmiice Treaty 
by Germanyp Russia and Franetp both increasingly siispicious of the 
Triple ALUauce, drew ckrte togelliet and hii.illv entered inui a l>nal 
Allbnee (18^1-1891), Tedmit^lly this agrecinejit was not an al- 
Jiatice, itiasnntch as it w^as uui approved by the E^jcnch Chamber of 
Deputies us prmvided by law. .^dually* however, it was the etiuiva* 
Ictu of om;. Ostcmihly defensive in purfKJse. it provided thai "if 
France h attacked by Germany, or by Italy snppotted by Gerniany, 
Russia shall employ all her assailable forres to H^ttack Germany. If 
Rusdu is att,ickccl by Gcrinaoy. cu by ALisJTria supported by Germanv. 
France sliall enifdoy all her available forces 10 ftgJii Germany/* 

The announcettient of this Dual Alliance aroused consitlerable 
alarm in Gunmny and in England, biainarck's fear of an alliance 
bcnvecn Germany's ttvo ncighhois had been realised at last. Her 
hegetnoiiy in F.uropc vv,!^ en<lcd, for in its place ilicTe existed Jienct- 
fortli an cquilibi iitm of pow'er, miiinuiined Liv iv^^o groups, the Triple 
Alliance and the Dual Albunre, Tins R11 French combination 
w^as as distastebit to Great Rnmin us it wa$ to C'.crrtnaiiy. In the 
IBOOs, England still dung to her isolationist policies, but there had 
been occasions when djc ttvo powers ^med to be drawing tijgetlicr* 
In ISllO^ for example. Great liriiafii ctuletl Hclifiolund to Getmany, 
miH’h desired by lliat countrv since the I'onstntcdoit of the Kid 
CanaU In rcttim FrUgland secured a prtidon of ZanzLbar antL ihus. 
a pcacefitl sol u] inn of tihat threatened to I become a setiouv ixuitro- 
versy. At no time. iMitvcvar. was Gertnany nltle t<i draw' Great Britain 
into the Triple Alliance or to obtain a dermitc pledge of iiiihmrv 
2Ufppon. Great Britainp despite the fuel tluu her ititemts in Nmib 
-Africa and Asia were thr«itcned by Fnincc anrl Ritssfa. refused to 
join the Tripike* She reali/etl tliat Grrinan economic penetraiton 
In ihe Near East was iust ns much u men.ire 10 her interests as were 
(he poIici(!S of Fniuce and Russia. She did go so far as to suggest 
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in [895 tlmt Cermam and Great Briiain parUiion ihc Turkish 
Empire, But Ciermaiiyv suspitiaiu of BritisU rndtives, and, planiiiu^ 
{Q cJiploit tliai regtuii JierMdl. reJused t<> acecpi tJitic propniwi]. Tlicrt’ 
wen* Jatei iiHewijUi m hring about an Auglo-tGerman alliance, but ji 
ah^'ay'S as ibougli tJic lu ti coiinttio were never able i<t aitain 

a (iitl accord. 

in the late t8lK)*s a niimlier of ev'enti ransed Crccat Briiam to aban¬ 
don her iraditional poliry of jsoladon and to strek friends. The fear 
of the Russian advance in the Far Fast, tfic clasti witit France over 
tile occupation of FaslitMla bv French troops, iJie outbreak of the 
Boer W'ar, and esfKxiallv the Wlief that the Huai and Triple .Alli¬ 
ances might coinlniie against Fugland—all these developments in- 
fluented Great Brimin into ado|iiittg a new rotme. At Jirst FugLind 
iried to eiuct into closer relations with Russia atul Germany, t hiahle 
to interest Russia in a plan to divide Turkey and Cluna into sphere.s 
of influence, the British Secrettcrv of State for the CTolontes, josepli 
Chamberlntii, offered to arraii];^ art alliance with Germany. But the 
German foreigii oftice. Icarjiig: that such an agreeineru miglii hixolve 
ifie Fatlit-rlaud in Aiigio-Frencii aiitaQ,ontsnis in Africa, re lust'd io 
permit such a settlement with Ftiglami, Colonial disputes, ifjvob ing 
Gcrmjin and British claims in Africa and China, however, iverc anu- 
cably setileil. 

Unable to ter tire an ally in EiiToiHr, Greii Britain fniallv Ituiud a 
frienfi in the par past—-Japan. Quick to see diat the Russian aetptisi- 
tion of Port Arthur dialtengcd both British and Jafiaiii'sc interests 
in the Par Past, Japan desired an alliance with Great Britain. .Ac- 
crntlitiglv, iiegoiiations were instituted, and in 19(12 the two coun- 
tries concluded an alliance in which each teas to support tbc r>theT 
if it icerc attacked by two or more statL-s, and each was to Tcmairi 
neutral if the other was attacked by one power. .Assured of British 
support in the event that Russia was Iwickwi hv atirithtfr ctutrUry, 
Japan now derided to stop the advance tif the "bear that w.ilked 
like 3 man." Tliis objective she ncliicvcil in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1901-1 m 

Wliile Japan was mdulging in her war with Russia, her allv. Great 
Britain, was winning a frjeod in Fnrope. Bv MJ02 a tumiber of 
French diplomats, especially the foreign minister. lleUnsse QH,32- 
1 023). had coiidtidcd that France could nut esiabtisli a grivti colonial 
empire and at the same time regain her pu'dominanre in Europe 
wiiijout British siipjxirt. lliey also 1 relieved (hat the Franco-Russiart 
and the Ang!n.J,ipanc*c rmitmiimenrs might iiiiokc England and 
France in war. Such a contingency w'oiild not only thwart French 
aiiiii but would enable Germany t«i exact importaru concessions from 
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boili A cl(i«c ffiendship France and Grt^at 11 ritain 

scc.nic<l tmpcraiivc. Fear of Gcmia^iy slUo influenced Gmt Britain 
to enter ijitn jsmnc kind of an agreement wiili T ranee. By that ume 
tlir dtvclopmrin oi Gertnany'i naval pin^anL ronsiututing a lerioiis 
diaJleii^e to GtciM Eiriiaiii'^ siijnemacy, mcnated her seciiriiVp 
In farit t!ic opening nF the Kiel ilanal in 1895. and ilie Gertiiaii 
na^ y I^Mls oi I89H and IflflO uliicii sanaioned the comtruction of a 
ElfCi larger chan char of either Riii55ia or France, cau^Hl Englartd to 
look iiptm Germany as her most dangerous fivaL Aided by her 
FnuicopFiilc king, Fdivard Great Britain succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing a ieitkmcMt ^vidi France, ndicrcby all colonial troubles xccie 
li<{itid3tccL Tbi* £Tj^rn/e Cordinliff it raine to be called, pro- 
vidni ilial Frame retogiiiic the Britisb iM^ition in Egypt, iiud ihiu 
Briraiii su|>prjri tJte prthJtiruittatjcc of France in Morocco- lii ^ stjp- 
plcmcnt+aty treaty. Spain iindcrnToie this Morot^can agreemertt. Eng¬ 
land and France also settled confliciing interests over Ncsvfqundland, 
western Africa, and Nesv Mebrides, Siam, and Madagascar; bvii the 
Egvpiiiiri-Moroccini agreement the most vital part of the Enienfe. 
ApjH'iiidcfl to die geuiital settlnnent were secret articles, iioi pab- 
lidied tmlil 101 L svbicli provided for the evcniual Ut|itidatiori of 
MijrcK:co and E^pt by the twf> po^vers. 

The £ntrntt CQrdialc hicmgliL alioni a dipUjinaiit rcvoliitiott. 
Though ai first widioin military atid naval cihligationv /Kiier the 
French and Uririali army aitd navy auihorities made arrangements 
for dispK>?Jiion of ilirir forres in ihc event of a ivar wid* Geimuny) 
it Signified European hostilUy to Cpenoany^s advance in the Near 
East. It also marked a wiiicning rift heiwcen C’^reat Uriiaiii and Ger¬ 
many and the abandonmeiu of British isolation. ’'Fite agreement 
increased France's scU<onriiience and caused her to puisne a more 
aggressive [jedinv li also furceri Italy to rccoiisider her position in 
(iie Triple Alliance* By 19Wk afier a serrcl exchange of letters with 
Fniiicc, she agieed in Eanrtioii die ospiotiona of France in Moroctci 
provided tht liitter maigiii^e her anihilinns in Tripoli. In iJK12 die 
signed a secret agreement with France svliich siipirhiicd that lialy 
wo^ to rcniaiti neniral if Franre were attacked by arinther pnwer or 
if France declared wav as a result of direct jirnvocation, France made 
a reciprocal pledge. “Fhe consummation of the Entente Cordiatr in 
19fl ! strengdicncd Ttahark oppavitioii to the Central Fovvers* I>ercT- 
mined torq^iin "'untedcemetl liolv"’ from .AustriaTIimgarVp and also 
to obtain ronirol of tlic su-aiegic Adriauc. Italy reraaineda member 
of the Triple Alliance in niinr onlv- 

Tlie desire of the Euteuir Cardhte to ciivck German expansion 
u.as revealed in the Moroccan crisis of 1905^1906. For a long time 
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Fninf-c Ua4 to jpin control of MorotcOn vvhidi adjoinKl her 

colony of AlgcriiL Encouraged by rbir sciLtetnciu with Great RTitaiiii 
she, in lyOj. began o> intcilerc tu ihc internal ailaira oE Morocco 
^vitJs the of strcn^Uicning her poltiicaJ foothold there* Tins 
aciiviiy on ttic |xirt of FiajiLe aroused Cicnjiany. Possessing cconoJiiic 
interests in MorcHjco she maintained that France was violating inters 
national treaties and t>ernian rights, declanni that the Moroccan 
c|ues^iiori ^vas of Imenmtional toticem, atid oiked that a conference 
be called to consider the problem, 

Aii^^arc of the intense opposuiort tr* Cermanv'^ Moroccan ^Kdii v, 
William tl rrtetl, in ilcs|HrTatuin* to strenglhen the posh ion fj£ lii^ 
cottntry by merging the Trijrle Alliance and the FTanc«;^Rllssian Alli¬ 
ance, Meeting Xicliobs U m fnIVi IW5p at Bjorko, in nonhem 
waters, he actually indnenced the weak c/ar to sign a tTeatVp by which 
Germany and Russia agreetl to aid one artodiet in the event of an at¬ 
tack by a third Euro]K?an power. For a monicnt itic ghost of Bis¬ 
marck's TEiree Fnij>ertns' League lioveied alx>ve the iiorhtjoii, then 
disapijeaied again^forever. Kjiowing very' well that Franco-Gcrtnao 
antagonisni over Morocco and Rnsso-Ci^tfmuiri riv'alry in the Near 
East woitlt! present the canydrig out of sucli an alliantei the foreign 
offices of lx>ih Germany and Russia rejected this persona! pledge of 
their sovereigns. 

Infbienced by this Bjorko Idyll, Great Thilatn in IE)08 renewed 
!ier alliance vi illi japit aiid supported France at tbe Iiitemaiiona! 
CVmgress of Algeciras GUOb), called to deal tvitli the Moroccan sit¬ 
uation, GermanV, isolated except for Austrian backing, was forced 
to withdm^v s<>mc of her denianch^ to permit France acttially to 
strengthen her fwj$ition in Morocco* and to Ik" satisfied by a mere 
rotmula rnciTgnizitig the independence of tliat Tegioii. ThuSp tvhile 
die crisis resulted in a comfnootLse^ not satisfactory to Cemiany or 
France, ii did dcmonsiratc the sirengih of the Anglo-French cmenie. 

Prior to German diplomacy was based oit the assumptions 

Lliat an alliaricc between and Germany was possible and that 

one bciween Russia and Great Britain was imprrdialile. Checked by 
Jap^in in ihc Far F.nst* Rtis$i;t. in I&fl7, however^ welromcfl England's 
aid in amingintf a sEntlcnteni ivith licr Oriental foe and also favqreii 
negotiations designed to end iJic Anglo-Rusdim rivalry in Asia. T!ie 
German pencTniftoii of the Near Ea$i also infliienccd Russia in her 
attempt to bring about a settlement with Great Britain. Determined 
CO revive her aggressive polirics in that field of imeroatioiial rivaln'- 
she decided to nq^fottate her disputes with Gr<^t Brttaiti, believing 
that then Riissta and England as friends tvould oppose Austro- 
German ambitions in tlic Near Eosu Accordingly, negouations were 
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oj>cTicd in 1907 and a nvAiy wm signed cmbodving surprising can- 
ccssiom on boili sides.* The significance oi this understanding lay 
in ilie fact that ii united two erstwhile foes in common liostility 
toward Gcrtnaiiy. 

Tims, hy 1907. wliat twenty years before would have been con¬ 
sidered impossible, ivas achievx-ri^ Great Rricainp France, Ru^ia and 
|a[ian had settled their rivalries 
and had created a loosely ixm* 
stnieted coalition ca]3able of cKah 
longing the hegemony of ihe 
Triple Alliance. Aitcmpting to 
maintain her position ill the Far 
East as well an the Near East. 

Germany tried desperately to 
bring the United States into her 
network of alliances. DtflicitUies 
l>€twcen Japan and the United 
Slates over immigration in 19(K5^ 

1907 were a cue foi William 11 
to emphasiire his idea of the 
"'yellow perir'aiid to suggest that 
Cicmiany and die United States 
unite in opposition to Japan and 
licr friends. President Theodore 
R4X)SCveU« liowever, refused to 
enter itJto suds an alliance. In¬ 
stead. he w'eiconied in 1908 the 
famous Rotn^Takahim Agree- 
menr, in ivhich the Uniteii Suti;^ and jaj^an recognireef their respec¬ 
tive interests in the Fat East atwl promtsed lo respea and preseni'c 
I he mdependence and territorial integrity of China, Thencelorth 
ilic United States identifird its mtertrsts, especially in the Pacific, 
svith those of Japitn and ihc Triple Entcnie, 

By 1908* Ccrmajiy believed tliat she aiul her ally^ Austria-Hungary, 
were menaced on all sides by a deliherate policy of encirclement. 
Disaster faced (he Triple .Alliance unless the military^ atid diplomatic 
pincers, manipulated by Fiance and Russian could be Inrjken. But 
where could the Central Powers apply the pressure? Fn the Balkans? 
From 1908 to lOl-i the Near East was the checkerhnard of European 
diplomacy. Here the revoluttoit of tlie Young Turks in 1908 marked 
the beginning of a series of crises w^hich riiially culminated hi the 
world catastrophe. At fir^^t the European states had wx-Jeomed diis 

*Ser p. 548, 
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uptuitig. believing thai iL would lead to ihe modcmiiiog of Tirrkey 
and ilie elimmaiiou of national and rclif^iuiis troubles. ISut the 
Young Turks, once tliey liad ovcnluown the old suluiii Abdul 
Hamid U and pLu:«l Im litodicr Muhamitie^l on tlic tlirone, em¬ 
barked on an aggressive moveniciii for reform and Otioiiiaiiizaiion. 
-^iltkh involved <111 aticinpt lo cunipcl everyone to vonrunn to a uni¬ 
form nationnl pattern. EstablUbing a regime more oppressive to 
nationaJ and religious groups than ever before, the neiv Turkiili 
govcrnincnt coniiiiued Abdul Hamid’s foreign poMcVp oppttsing all 
\V'e*tern powers^ save Gcrtnany. 

The Young I'utk revolution, however, cnahied ecriain states to 
advance tlicir interestis. Bulgaria tmik advantage of the iiprisiiig 10 
repudiate TurkUli iiircrainiy and to declare herself futlv indc- 
frcndcnt. Austria also used tlte revoltukui to strciigtlien her |Josiiiuu 
in the Ihilkuns. lkisnia-Hcn!Cgfn'in.a, which .Anuiia, acijng as a 
mandatory of tlie Congress of Berlin, had occttfded tincr JS 7 iJ, was 
annexerk This atrtion produced an inieriiattoiial crisis. Ins'olved in .1 
hargsnn tviih Austria, srhereby Russia w-as to get titc Straits opened 
and Austria was to annex the provinces, Russia opposed the sudden 
anncKatioit of these provinces. Utiahic to obtain the permission of 
tile F-iiropcan states to open the Straits, she natiimlly determined 
to prevetu Austria rrouj rcacituig Tier objcitive. At t.liis critical mo¬ 
ment Genminy came to the support of her ally, Austria: and Russia, 
as well as France and Great llriiaiu, was hm-ed to aiccpi Ausiria's 
otcuptttiun of the provinces, or go to war. This crisis, however, served 
to widen the breach tieiwecri the Triple Kiiirnte and the Triple .-M- 
Hance, It clearly indicated chat the hitter .Austro-Russian struggle 
over the Balkans might uliiroaiely ijivolve the two groups in combat, 

A violent .Austro-Serbian feud heljied to precipimte World War I. 
As far Ijock as I IHlS. Serbia liad herrn r.hc center of Pan-Slav agitation, 
fostered by Russia and directed towards the emanci^ration of the 
Slavs ill tlie Dual Monarcliy. T he BiMuhiri crisis intcJisihed lEiis an- 
tagonism, for wiilTe it strong!heiR-d Austriu's prestige in ihc fkilkaus, 
it cut Serbia all from access to tin- sea in that direct rnii. ini reused tiie 
Slavic jxipiilation of ihe Dual Afoiiarthy, itiieruiried their national¬ 
istic feelings, and caused the Serbs (economically dependent on Aus¬ 
tria) to (ear low of ]xifitica 1 intie|jendeticc. 

While the Austrians and Serbs ivcrc singing hymns of hate, the next 
crisis occurred in Morocco. In I Dll the Gcniuu warship. Patti ttgr, 
arrived at Agadir, a Moroccan port on the .Atlantic, ostensibly u> pro¬ 
tect German economic iturresis, but actualtv to warn France rmi to 
ukt possession of Morocco without giving Germanv the French 
Congo- Great Britain, fetiring that Germany's liu! lying of Fratire 
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iCt r?5ctJ3rl the ivhoTe of ihc Frcikii Congo would force Fnijicr iuio 
WM\ harked her friend htinl v and forced Germany to arrange a seiilc- 
tticfu iviih Paris. Arco}.iiijng to the terms of ihh agreementp France 
g;ive to Genimny a piece uf the Frcnrli Ctmgo ittid ,i promiMf that tfie 
Ojjcn dcMir iK»liry would be inaintahtcd in MotocdOH In return, Ger- 
Jtiiiny jx^rmitted Fnince lo e^tabtisfi u proter.trjtate over Morocco. 
Follmving the Agidir ctisIsk Italy rook adtiintage of the linpopu- 
hariry of die Voting Turks in Europe, dispatcfied an ultimatum to 
Coii^iaiitiiKipIr, and sent irfxi|is to TrtpcIL L^nivilliiig to accept the 
loss of tius [>urt of lief empire^ Turkey <ipjxrsed ihh aggression. I'lie 
luloTuikisl^ W^T wliLr[ii foUowetl lasted muil 1912, wficn the Fini 
Iktikaii War torml the sitltan tosuhniit to a peace tliat deprivetl hhn 
of n’rijxdi^ 

'Mie Galkitn rrisis rose out tiie desire of tfie Slavic states to nlj- 
rain Turkish tcrriton -tnd titcir expressed deterniinaiion to bring 
about beitci conditions for the Chiisdans in 'rurkisfi Macedonia. 
Casting: jcsidc (heir Tiiiiiieroiis ijiiamels, Greece, Serbia. Moiiiencgro, 
and Bulgaria formed a l.eagtie nnd ordcrcxl the Turks to introduce 
ceriaui rcfontis. When the sultan rcftiseri to cam- out ibcse demands, 
the l.eaguc iki lared and ivithhi three mondis had completely 
defeated Uic sullau's fortess driving them fiiii of all Furnpean ter- 
ritoin' save Coiisiatiiuioplc amJ ^djaient areas. The Fiirupean pow- 
ers. Gt«ii Britain and Cremiaiiy* realirir^g that the intervcjuinn of 
Rtissta or .\itsLTia on cither side woitht lead to a geiicT;il uar, inter¬ 
vened atut nlitatnevl an armistice fncremlnT 1912) A peace con¬ 
ference was heh! in London. At this meeting Turkey refusexj to ac- 
I ept a proposed seiticmeiii thai ineliided cession of her icrrjton' to 
the [kiikan states. Fotjlishly. she reopened ttic war- and her tn>opa 
were! soon pushed back to Gnmtaiitinoplc. Fating die loss of dial im- 
poTUnt dtyp ihc Turks hiially snbiruttcd to the Pcitce of Loudon 
ill tvhidi thev were deprived of everything exccpi their 
opiial atid its imincdlatr lurmiirulings. 

Troiihlc again developetl when the Balkan League tried to rfmde 
ihr hvjn Seri>iu herame very angry because tfie oihiT Kiilkan jk>iV' 
er%. niKier ilic influence of Italy and Austriitt $ct up Albania as an 
iudcpeudcTU state. Serbia had pkinned for a longtime to obiarn fiart 
of AlhaiiTa and to give the resi of the laud to Moniencgro. But Aus^ 
LTia and Itsdv did not propose to see Serbia become an important 
ikdkaii and Adriallr; pnivcr. Therefote they forctrd Iwjth Germany 
and Client BriLniii to oppose tfik SerbLui aspiottioii m the intcTest of 
peace, 

MeatiwIuJe. djAretdries over ifie disfKietiuon of ^faeedonia led to 
die S<*coiid Balkan War tjf 1913. Bulgaria, who had ohuined the 
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greaier ]mn ol llic sjjuib, was su^ldcitlv attacked by her recent allies. 
GrectCi Strhijip MopitrJicgi’*^ as xitJI as Turkev. 1 akiiijr advantage 
of tins nri|KirtiJtdL) tuohtaiii cenain lerrimi ies from Bulgaria, Ku- 
mania alsci [oitiiTi in the coiiHkt, SiiT™iinii?cl on all sidcsT Bulgaria 
cioulci offer Jiirie nptiositiuu -ind was forcetl to submit m revised peace 
icnrts that deprived licr oF half of what slic had gained after the 
First [iaikan W'ar* I'he great [xi^tferSr however f ivere relieved ivheii 
the strugglt! \\ 7 i:A hixiughr to a close. Thev i-eali7^ed that its toiuiiiiia^ 
U 031 miglii liavtf kxl to the partit ipation in it of a member of the 
Triple Alli 4 ant:c ur the Triple Faiiente. This in torn might have 
ftircetl Imdi group into a avotUI war. Austria, on the other hand, 
ivav dissatisriixL Deictniiued to punisli Serbia, she tried unsuccess- 
Bdly in thr sumiiter of VM^ to make her allies counteuancre an at¬ 
tack on tltin coitiury*, 

UnforTimutclyp tJit Seixnid Balkan War left rumt id the Balkan 
Stales distgiiientcd. Much to licr dissatisfaction, Turkey tv;is tc- 
striett'd in Eurofie to (k>Tis[aiiiiiiopIc and vicinity * Riiuiania, (.irei:<'e* 
Moiucnegro, and Serin a—all received [lares of the territories oh- 
uiincd From 'Tiirkcn and Bulgaria, tjuL none of these states was satis- 
fiixk Serbia and GrecLC, the comitrics iFiat acqtiired the largest icr^ 
riuitial wtfc the niou imEiappy. Greece, for cxaiiiple, in- 

rreaved her {Hvpiibtiari by two iniUiou^ and her territory^ liy fiUceii 
tlumsiind sfpuire inilev, tii addittnn to gaining Crete ami other 
Aegean Tsbiub, and Maccrhmta rindudlng Salmtika}: neverthelessF 
sEieivauicd more territory^ irihithited by Cirveki- Serbia also benefued 
greatly, iiuTeasing her pripnJ.itiou one and a half tnUlions arid her 
area by fifteen ihoiiSniud scjuiire miles. Hut. again she failE!<l to gain 
ofic of her chief objecrives^—access to the sea- Disippoifiled, she held 
Aiwtria l.irgdy responsihle for her EaiUirc- 

IritTcastng eniniU' on Serhi.Vs fKirtsuoii expressed itself in tntrigiie 
and agitatiriii among the Austrian Slavs. Aroused bv this reaction. 
\iutria dct:idcd thau in order io prrsme the itidepndencc of the 
Dual Moimrchy. this subversive propgaufla must be checked- Gtrr* 
fn;iitv was iiirereateci in ihe Ihilkan situation. Slie rcalkcd that 
ihe enlatgeineiit of Serbia, Moutenegro, and CiTeece had changed 
the balance ol ptvivcT in lire Ikrikam to the disadvantage of tlie 
Centra} Towx^rs, wJio were iitnv cut off from direct contact with 
Germany a proii-gt. Ttukev. On the othet hand. Russia uras strengili- 
cned dii'fiUj^h ihe aggraiidiiriiiL-ut of Serbia and Montenegro. Ger¬ 
many li^d always irictl to prevent Auiiria from precipiuitiitg a gen¬ 
eral Turopean ivar over tltc Near by restraining Viemia froni 
pushing mauera mo br. By ljfl4, however* aa ihe Triple Alliance 
weakened and C^crniaiiy felt she svas becoming btilatcdi Austriait 
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fuppoit seemed cssentb! tn Berlin, Anare of her alliance'value, the 
Dual Monardiy tended lo become more aggresshe in her Balkan 
poliejea. tlcrmany, down to her bsi ally ajriong the great powers, 
riiiiJcl no lunger say "Watcli >x)ur step!** 
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Ai ihc i4i)t;igoiiis]n becueen Au^irian inip<:rblism and Serbian 
tiatiulialisni bccariic iocrcaiingly aj)pareiiL state^tnEm rm lioUi stdcfs 
fcajiTfl ihai mis liable. 

On J mic 2S, 1 y IJ, <K:turicd the logcdy whidi actually precipitaictl 
iu On dial day Fraiit is Ferdinajid uf Austria^ heir to the Hab,<jbii(^ 
tiirr)]ie. ntid Fus ivift! ^virri- itiiirdered by a yomig EkYsiimii in Sara- 
jL^vo, die Ihysidari capital. Aua-tria, witli tlic c^n^tit of Ocntiany, de- 
rifled to stamp oui ihh Pan-Slav Lutrispie once aivtl lor alt by ^ving 
SctI)!.!, whom she heid responsible for the crime, a severe pimisFi- 
iiieiit, KoMovbhig an ime^ttgation of Serbia's responsibiUty—an in- 
vesiig^nion irhicli suggcitcil but diil not prove that Serbian autliort- 
tics knew abemt die plot uveeks before its execution—Austria sent 
a liaisJi ulumatitm to Serbia ^July 23, 1911) , The dcniimds pre¬ 
sented tberdn were more severe than was geriiCTally expecictl. They 
imhided: f I) die oflirial candeminiimii by the Serbian govcnimeiit 
(if all anil Aii\Eiiaii piopi^ndJst attivitics by its diizensr (2) ilie 
SjUppTtssJort Ilf all ptddic^tinm and sodetks whidi festered hatred 
of ihc Dual Mnnarrhy; tFie elitninaiian of anti-AusirbiT teadi- 
ers and !xH>ka Erum die scJrooEs; (-1) the dismissal of govern menial 
officials impltcattfd in ami-Austrian acuvitics; (S) the arrest of two 
Series, namtxl In the uhiiiiaturrip uJio w'^rc aElegedly involved In ific 
mnriicr conspiracy: and (0) the acceptauiic by Serbia of Aufltriau 
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coUabonitlon in ihe iiivestigviuon oI itic crime and in the tarrying 
mil of tlie al>ove program iifiUuu her borders, Scrliia was given forty- 
eight hours in which lo adopt, in its cniireiy. the Vienna nliimaiuiTL 

Although Serbia jcLeptefi mos.! of llie demands, Austria stated 
tliat tile rt‘[jly was uiis.atisim'tory and. in spite of ^\’iil^arn U's mod- 
prating entniseSs, derlared ivar tin Serbia {July 28). tJn the preced¬ 
ing day Russia, with the siip|3oi't of France, anncHiKtcd her imen- 
lion of backing Scibhu Relieving that the (Antral Pcnvetii were de¬ 
termined at all costs to crush Serbia (nbicfi for sellish reasons Rtissia 
could t(Ot permit), ttic c/ar. on July issued ilie order {revived 
after a sliort cancellation on ifie .^Otli) tor general mobilization. This 
aition was Irnmedialely interpreted by Furofjc as meaning almost 
CLiiaiii war. ,\warc of this fact, I will .Sir Eduard Grey, the British 
foreign minister, and Heiiimanit-Sfolhvcg, the German ciiancellor, 
tried to ItjfaJire tlic ton flic i, 'fhey made aJi stsrLs of jmijmjals de¬ 
signed to avert war, but riiey were unable to tonipel Austria and 
Rumu tn submit the vital issuer to arbitration. 

Germany, mcamvhile, realizing that a vtit with Russia meant a 
European conflkt, demanded liiatGzar Nicholas It stop moltflizaiion 
witiiin a jscTtod of irvclve Jtours. Reccivitig no answer by 7 Get- 
tiianv on August 1 declared war ujion Rusvia- J'lien, turtiing to 
France, she asked for a siateitieiii of intentions. ‘Trance will ccmsiiU 
her nun tntei'esiA,“ was die reply. A detdamiion uf war hy Germany 
ij[Min rniitcc foHoweil on Aiigiisi imiiierliatcly, (jermany pro¬ 
ceeded 111 carry out fier famous SciitielTen Military Plan U’hich 
had t>ecn prepared against such a sitnaTion:. On August -1 German 
soldiers s'vcpi smtoss neutral Itelgium and l.iixemburg in an attempt 
to crush France before Russia w.is ready to figiil- 

Gcrmany fiad also communicatetf with Great ItFitain. ])romistng 
lo prcst‘iv'c tlic letritoriiLl integrity of the Neilierlaiids, Belgium, and 
France, in return for DritLsh ncutraUtv. But Great Britain, inflnenrctl 
l)\ her obligations to France, inafie tiic violation of Ikigian rieuttal- 
ity an issue of wur. Tiierefore. upon the German invasion of fWI- 
gtimi. Great Britain declared war against Cremiiaiiy, Witiiin the first 
few days of .August, fiostilities had bp<(:ome Fatrcipcan in scope, On 
.August fi the Dual Monarchy declared war on Ri.i5sia. Montenegro 
joined Serbia against Austria on the follorving day and. on August 9 . 
iKitb Serbia and Monrenegro broke relations with Cerraany. During 
tire nest three da vs France and Great Briuiiti declared war on Aus¬ 
tria. 

.At lut the accutniilatton of inflamtnatorv material over a period 
of Rfiv years had plunged Ftirofie inio a devastating conflagration. 
But this war was noi the result of a delilwratc conspirary; li ^vas tlit 
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ouicomc oF a complex of tiisturbitig factors. Miliiary and n^ikl 
rivafries, Russia s drive on die Straits^ Austria's aggressive Balkan 
policy, Germany's bo I lying diploriiacVp the idea of remnehr in 
FrancCiL trredentism everyere, but especially among die Sbvs and 
tfie [Liliam, and trade rhalry—xill preclisjxssed European tiaiiuns 
toi^^ard tvat mid made it luorcasirigly difficult lor the Triple Alliance 
mid [he Triple EntciUc to tnaitiuim the diplomatic eLpdlibrium. In 
sliori. industrialism, militarism, iiaiioiiiilbitu imperialbin. and en¬ 
tangling alliances had creatc^i a probleni. wJni:li* in the c^pinictn of 
many f>c'Opler could be solved only by armed ^mllicf. No diplomat, 
nderi or dtii'eti seemed to be able to direct these fon e$ in such a 
VvTiy as to maintarn pCfice^ Fearing a war* ^chirli many ol them re- 
gardt-d as inevitable* they simply tried to guard die interests of their 
respective conn tries. The conlHct was not prt:nu*ditartH.k but it was 
made possible liv peoples anfl by diplomats, ^liio, ratJier tJian re- 
liiiquidi a single advaoLage for ilicir countries, permiutd the world 
to drift toward tlie abyss. 
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War and Peace 
191^1920 


The First Worljj Waki 19H-I918 

I N exti^nu jiiiturtN scope, and technique^ World \\^tr ! exceeded all i^r 
tlic iheti iLDciWii historical expcriciicc and huimn calcuIaLtoii. ^ 

Five great Eurijpean scales and their colonies were engaged in the 
fltrtJggle by die md of tlie fiTst week of Augusu Before its conclu¬ 
sion^ it bad involved all the great powers and most of the minor 
coutnrtcs—it had, in trudi, become a world war* 

japan entered the conflict on the AUied side in August, 1914^ 
mainly to advance her influence in China through the elimination 
of one of her competiiorSp Germany. For the most pare, she limited 
her mill tat y and naval activities to the Far Fast, taking possession 
of the German conctssfon in Sbanimig. China, and in 19t5 tryii^ 
to force China to accept the noUrtrigus Twenty-one Demands, which 
would have converted dial coiniuy into a japanese protcaoratc** 

III October^ 19 H, Turkey, under Gennan political, military^ and 
eeoiinmtc inUtience, joined, the Central Poivcrs in a tvar against her 
iradttional foe* Russia. In 1915 . Italy* after weighing the lemtoria! 
bids by^ lioth sides, accepted the Allied promises of lands around 
the Adriatic, of financial help, of economic and territorjal conces* 
sjcns in j'ksiacic Turkey and in North Africa, and joined ihe Alties* 

In the same year, Bulgaria, assured of terrtlory' in ^facedonia* which 
Jay cfnclly in Serbb, cast lier fonuncs wdth die Central Pow^erSv In 
1910 * Rumaiiia, upon AUied pledges of territories and military aid, 

^See p ISS. 
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decided to support their side: Hiid, in the following year, the United 
StaieSi Portugal. Greece, China, and a number of Hispanic-American 
couniries, ciHcrcd into the war against the Central Powers, Many of 
die belligorenu look little prl in tlie actual figliting. Nevertheless, 
their supixnt vrai of eroupmic, strategic, diplomatic, and oioral 
\alue in overcoming liie Clemral Powers and their two allies, llul" 
garia and Turkey. 

.4s in extern, so in nature, soope, and iwlittiquc the war differ^ 
from oiiit'T struggles. For die first time tlie citiirc political, economic, 
and inteilectnal tcsoutccs of tlic highly organiKd iiifjdcrn state were 
Tcgimeiued and devoted to tiie cause of destnittitm. Scientific knowl¬ 
edge, educational facilities, soiie jifivver (esjaecially military coiistTip- 
tititi), national crerlit, and the fruits of ngviculturc. imhisirv, and 
commerce, ail were dedicated to one end—victory'. Becau^ of this 
tremendous coil cent ration of clIorL and resources. iJic war itself ivas 
revolutionized. New methods, siitli as Iitghly elaljoratetl trench war¬ 
fare. die UK* of gas, wireless teiegrapliy, anti other praducts of 
science, were developedi new weapons—tnacliine guns, lanks, sulv 
marines, and airplanc^wcre invented or improved, and a neiv 
sphere of fighting—‘the struggle in the air—■ivsis iiittotiuceil. Itefore 
the conclusion of the war all the fighting nations were fused into 
A compict, moliiltzed wiiolc, strainiivg evciy nerve, using every 
seience and art. stimtiioning all |xiweirs of ingemiity. and enduring 
eriiel military discipline to achieve one end—triumph over the 
enemy, 

.4i first die iiiilitiiry and naval leaders on lioth sides found it very 
difficulc to co|ie witli die new conditiona that rose out of this revo- 
Jiiiionized war. Firm tselievers in die idea expressed hy die Prussian 
miliiarv writer, Karl von Clauaewitl {i 781V-IS3 J). that idrtory would 
come to the side possessing superior ntan-powcr. they tended to neg.' 
led iK.ientific prt>grcss and technical invention and to minimize 
die value of weapon power. Conservative generals often failed lo 
appreciate tlic fact that improvenicnts in the mechanical phase of 
warfare were lioimtl to sircngtheii die defensive rather dian tfic 
offensive, and tiiai tlicse inveiiiioru would miike the struggle a dead¬ 
lock of trench warfare, radicr diaii a war of movement. Yet expe¬ 
rience was soon to sltow dial two machine gtnis tit defense were often 
capable of paralyzing the attacking |>ower of a thfitiiand men. driving 
them to take refuge in trenches; and, as the machine guns became 
more plentiful, together with barbed wire and entrenchments, the 
paralysis w'outd become more severe, .\ccua11y, the two groups of 
beUigerenis reK™blrfi two auiomobiliis whose bumpers have become 
jiiteriixkcd as the result of a head-on collision. 
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A great majariiy t)\ ihc militan’ aiitftarities w^nc nui only unable 
tn appreciate tJie aignilicance of tlie new mccliantcal vvar^ire, but 
ilicy were alfso unable to control tl)c trenieiidom forcej at ibeir dis¬ 
posal. In liicir desire i« swell tlieii' ranks, they hnd; Forgotten the 
ivarttiiig oi Llic able eighteenth century commander, Marsha! Saxe 
of Kranre, thar great numbers only serve to perplex and eiiibacrass, 
liven witl) tfie aid of railways and broad highways it was difr« iili to 
handle armies of mitlions, keep them supplied, and prevent them 
from clogging the arteries of moveinem. The hope of an oveTwhelm- 
iog viLtury, in the grand manner of Xapaleon, was stultifinl Jjy the 
tery mass of these armies, MevcrtJielcss, the use of innovations did 
not eliminate the imjxn taiic'e of tuan-pow'er as a vital dctcrminitig 
fat lor, Jnstriiinents of destruction, unproved and more numerous, 
made tlie number of men required for miJipiry service greater than 
ever before; and tJiose irho coul'd not serve in the armies were needed 
for the ptodtiL'tcoii of war materia Is and food supplies. Universal 
service, wbicJi mobili]!ed men for tile trendies, was extended to in¬ 
clude tlie coTiseription of nian-powcr in the faeturics that proihiced 
goods ncecsKiry for caiTving on the war. Women, as well as men, 
played an important role in the struggle. As nnrscs, as Ked Clross 
workers, as stibstlmtes for men in iiidiintry, ctnnineFce, and even 
agriculture, and as knitters of socks and sweaters, they played an im- 
[xitiani {tart in the war. 

At [Jic beginning of the struggle gcncrali ns well as civilians 
thotighi that it wTiiild not last longer than six montlis. German niili- 
Uiry experts, expexting a swift and glorious victory, adopted tJie 
btiifons Schlicffen Plan whereby Crcrman trootv; would invade and 
rnnquer rianc:c and dien turn to tlie east anti pm Russia om of 
the stniggle. In order to defeat Prance before Russia Jiad mobilired 
her tmujUi the plan called for a rapid invasion across the level, neu¬ 
tral states of I iixcroburg and Belgium, rather than over die Fnviro- 
Gcmiati frontier where ilie Fretwii vrere proierietl by strong for¬ 
tresses and the Voages mountains. Tliis plan offcreii the Germans the 
op(wrti]Tiiiv to envelop coniplciely and to cotiqner the French forces 
by a wide encircling movaneni of cit'lit German armies, witJi Meet 
as the (jivfit, Failing to grasp the signiricance of this strategy, the 
Allied military authorities planjicd to delay the German advance into 
Prance vyhile the Russians mobilized and swept full strengtlt into 
Austria and Gemtanv. At the sine time, the Prench intended to 
invade Alsaicd.oirainc and. bv so doing, liberate their compatriots 
and secure control of the itidustri.rl areas along the Rhine, and then 
ontllatik the German armies as they matclted through liclgiitm and 
■lordtern France. 
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Unexpected I'citiiktaRce in lielgimn ddayt:^] the Gcmi^ii aclviincc 
and enaliicd die Freiidi urmie^ and a ^mnW Britisli cXfiedtitciniiry 
fotce in avoid being ca^ight hy the eneTtiy's a<lvanir;ing -icythe. Faiiiiig 
io hreat die GerTiian lines guarding AIsace-LorniifiCp rhe French 
force quickly gave way. and for a time it looked as tlioiigh tJicy uuglu 
retreat to southern France, leaving Paris to ilie tender mercies of the 
Germans, Meauivlule, the kaiser's armies, tiisrcgarfling die import 
milt diaiitiel ports which miglu [rave been seized at diis time, ad¬ 
vanced toward Paris* Brit xvhtn ibey t^rie tviiiiiii tin: viciniiy of thai 
city, iruiiEcieiit troops and the necessity of re estahiiihing the align¬ 
ment rjf iJie invading armies, forced dte German army, undei Cenerji 
von Kluck on die extreme right of the huge line, to sw eep aromid 
east of Paris. Gericnil Gadieni, military governor of Paris^ recoRnbed 
at once the full significance of this move of ilic GeiTuafis- Dctci iiniU'tJ 
tty strike the ex|.K>scd right of the German line- he ftmlly persuaded 
JoJfrc, the Frencli commander-io-i hLei. to sic3p die retreat, order iht 
Allies lo attack, and allmv GaJlicni to strike the German armv pass¬ 
ing Paris ''behind its right slionkltr Ixlade." On Se|iceiTiber ixi urretl 
the "righi af>mit turn/' and the Jirsi halite of the Marne had he^tii, 

Gallient's stroke Lemjxrrarity unhinged rhe German right wifig. 
Meanwliilci in the center of the lines* the forces of ihc (ierniait ctrnvn 
prince* trying to break past the strongly fimified Vwhiti pivot, were 
stopjied hy the fierce fire of tlic French artillery. With his center and 
right wing: held up, and with his forces beyond liU control ihc inc- 
diocre Cj^ermaii c:ommander-in-cliicL von Motikcp from his <Iistaiit 
lieadquarters in Luxemburg, ordered ibc Tetreai that signiDed an 
Allied viciary in the firs! BatUc of ihe Marite. Despite biiier pro- 
IcsiSp the Gennaii army-group cammaiiders at the fioiit olKrycrfl ihU 
order and trtreaictJ to a strong [xisition on the river .Visne. By s<j 
doing rhey gave up tlieir plan to pui France out of ihe war tii six 
weeks by their enveloping tnovtmcnu In.Hicadp they now tried to 
seize the importanf channel ports. Antwerp -tnd Ghent were ocitu- 
pted. hut the FrencJi and British^ tit the faun jus battle of Vpres, pre^ 
vented the Germans from obtaining [losscsstnn of such hiipornnit 
ports as Dunkirk. Calais* ami Boulogne* 7Tms ihe fiennans Juid 
failed to catTj' out their plan to ^vin the ivar with a smii*jhiiig ^ tctnrv 
ill Fraufe. Afttrr the short campaign^ tlic stru^Ie in ilic West ceased 
to be a war of movement and maiieiiver- Btnli sides seirled down lo 
trench warfare extending some flOl) miles from rhe channel to the 
Alp*. There they remained; neither aide was. able to achieve a "brrak 
ihroiigh" tinril the dcsitig w-eeks of the war. 

Ill tlie Eaat as welt as in the West plans of ttic Ceninil Ihiwers were 
frustriated- Complciing a surprisingly rapid mobilization. Russia 
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poured ficr armiei into East Primia and (-jaUcia. For a $hon lime 
tlic advatite of tlie Slav frirces imo Germany and Auatria wemer! 
irri^istihUv But the inability of the Kii^iaii armiea to crmpcraie 
cnahled the German forces in Prussia to attack one Russian army 
and jirartically destroy it in the f aim jus Battle nf raniicnberB 
(August 2f]—3], lyi-i), In Galicia, however, the Kus,sian 5 were more 
stuxcssfiil, capturing fortresses and pushing the Austrians [nio the 
(Carpathian niouniains. By the fall of 19M a lUissian conquest of 
tfie Uuid MonaTchy seeiiietl iiievitntde. but winter prevented con¬ 
clusive iiaktilitics. I'o a certain extent the cfJiTllict in the East be¬ 
came stabilkted. yet it never eomplciely lost its character as a war of 
moveiiicni, as h did in the West. 

With the failure of IhjiIi sides to ajcliteve decisive results on either 
of tlic two main fronts, die cotifltci lurnetl into a gigantic war of 
attrition to determine which side could ontlasi the other. At first 
neither the Ciermaus not the tVenrh iiati shown nnich iniercst in 
the |Kitenti:ililies of sea ptwer. Intent upon a quick, complete vic¬ 
tory on land the German command prattitallv ignoretl the ilritisli 
Jleet iliat had quietly gone to its bases above the North Sea even 
before the onttjreak of Aiifdri-Gernian bosiiiitics. But by tJie spring 
of tyl5 the Germans fealized tliat Brttisit naval superioritv, eiiaJtliiig: 
her to dominate die seas, to strip Germany of colntiies, and m sweep 
Gcrttian commerce from the ocean, constituted a formidable ohsiacle 
to German success. Facing ecotiomic pressitre as a result of an Allied 
lilmkacle, the Gemiaiis by 1915 were forced to study the ways and 
means tvbcrchy a counier'prcssnrc could he ituroduccd. Afraid to 
send their main fleet, wliich was Ijottled up in the Kiel canal, aipinst 
the British, the Germans resorted lo die sufimatTne as a means of 
overcoming British surface supeiiority and of blockading British 
ports. 

In rctnuary, 1915. Gcmiaiiy liutituied a submarine campaign 
against British shipping. Inasmuch a.s die nature of the submarines 
would not fK-miit the Gcnjiaiw io visit, search, and lake prisoners 
from erieiTiy Isoats, Ikrttn armoitiiced the esiabitshment of a war /one 
attiurid Great Britain in which enemy vessels would be sunk. In re- 
Liliation, C^reat Britain declared that she would search all ships sus* 
jwi ted of carrying goods to (•ermany. These decJar.tiions led to dilli- 
ctilties with nrtiirals. especialIv the United States. America protested 
vigorously die right of the Euglisb and itic Germans to scan h or 
destroy her vcMds- Tension Iwtween Great Britain and the United 
States. Iiowcvcr, was e:i.v«i as a mull of the sinkitig of tfie British 
liner Lusitania on May 7.1915, bv a German submarine. The drown¬ 
ing of more than a hundred .Atnertcniis, as a result of German naval 
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jKilJqf, '''ai resented by the United States murh more than the sciiure 
of vej,\e!s and goods by tbe British pjatrols. 

While Gieai Briiain was tning to starve Germany by naval and 
etotiiimic prcMiiTc. British and Fremh troops were engaged in a 
scries of futile attempts tti bi'cak ihioiigh the Gentian lines on the 
Western From. But die strongly iiiiremhed Germans, tritli madnite 
guns and rcscrv'csi were able to keep their line intact, hi September 
and October of (915, the French saerifitcd nearly 200.(100 tncji in 
rjijitless assaults against the German defenses iiv CMrampagtie and 
Artois, 

Meanwhile die Allies felt constrained to engage in serious opera- 
lions ill die Near-Kii,stem theater of war. Turkey's entry into the 
tM}n]lii;i on the side of the Central I’ow'crs in 1011 had bolted the 
Black Sea Tmk-gptie, by whidi Russia’s {lOtcntia] nijllioru of men 
might IVHve lieeii ftirnished with adecjuaie inunitiotts. Aware «}f 
Russia’s pretarions situation and afraid of Turkish tlesigns against 
Egy]n and tJie Sliest Canal, Ctc.ih Britain, by December. 191-1, de¬ 
cided to act. A landing of irewp near Alexandrelta, where the soli- 
inry railway linked Turkey with the .Arabian part of lier empire, svas 
coiisideretJ. Mcanwliilc, the famous Fnglishrnsm, [.awTcnce, aroused 
the national aspirations of die Arabs and, after brmiglu them 

Jura the war against the Turks. 

While Lawrence and the Arabs were making ii uncomfortable for 
die Turks in Arabia, the Frendi and British went to the aid of Rus¬ 
sia. By so doing they planned to bring supplies to dieir faltering ally, 
to presxmt Bulgaria from joining the Ceiura] Powers, and to establish 
a strong battle front in the Balkans. To re.'ich these olijectives the 
.Allies dcridcfi to send a fleet through the Straits and cajitiire Con- 
SLariliiiopIe. On February' 19. British and French warships having de¬ 
stroyed the forts at the entrance of the Dardanelles entered the iiar- 
Tows, A montli later die combined naval forces, after silencing the 
land forts, ivcie ready to move up die Straits. WHiilc engaged in this 
pha.se of the campaign ses'cral Allied worships were sunk or badly 
damaged. Fear of ilic tinknotm now caused .\din)Tal dc Robeck to 
abandon die attack, which, according to certain tiav;d authorities, 
might hav-c led to complete success if the fleet lud continued to 
advance. 

TTit Allies refused to renotmee their plans to force the Straits de¬ 
spite the husttlily of the Allied commanders-in chief svho disliktd 
seeing any soldiers liivtTied from the Western From, Resorting to a 
land attack witlt an armv of iite^tpericncrd .Aiisiraban, New' Zealand, 
Indian, and French colonial troops, they tried from .April. 1915. until 
the following January, to capture the narrow Calliixjli Peninsula 
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wliich commanded the vcstcnt side of the Straiis. Bui t!ie Turks, 
under the direction of tlic able (merman tienct^il Liman voit Sanders, 
and a brilliant Turkbb leader, Musiapha Keniat, siren^hencd their 
foriilicatlons and were able to check the Allied attacks. So, after los¬ 
ing over 50,000 men in I mile attempts to scale the heights and cap¬ 
ture Gallipoli, the Allies wiiluLre^v tiicir tTuo;>s and moved them 
to Saloaika in Greek ictTtiory, where a battle from was csi^ib- 
lished. 

Even though it failed, the CaltJpuli campaign indircctlv enabled 
tile Allies to strcngtlieii their position on the Western From hy iii’ 
fluencing the Geiniaiis to concentrate their cHorts in tlie East and in 
[he Balkans. Fearing the possible collapse of Austria as a result of 
Russian and Serbian pressure, von Falkcnhayn determined to stand 
on the defensive on the ^^''este^)t Front and, in the I'nSSt, to push the 
Kwuiians lack to a safe distance and to liquidate Oir Serbian menace. 
On May 2, iyi5, the Central Powers laundicd an attack on the 
Eastern Front. Fifteen hundred heavy guns, liringiluviisands nl shells, 
completely flesttoyed sect tom of die cnemvS treitrhcs, nericiciii hi 
reserves a ml guns, the Russians ivere unable to match the fresh shock 
tronjisof the Austro-GeTinan fortes iiud had to retreat. Within diree 
months Galicia had been rccontiucfcd and the Russians had been 
sqiieciied out of Poland. 

With the Russians cxiicllcd from these territories, von Falkenhavn 
decided to "steam roller" Serbia and thus to remove another menace 
to the l>ual Monarchy, Aided by Bulgaria, who. on Scjjtenilier d 
had acceptetl the Certnan jiromiaes of rich territorial Tcwaids and 
had joined the side of the Central Powers, von Mackeiisen forced the 
Serbian amiy out of Serbia. That country now came under the rule 
ot the enemy, and the remnants of the Serbian army w'cre iratisfcrred 
to the .Vllied front at Salonika, there to Trccomc a pan of the .\tlied 
anny of about 500,000 men, IiiasrnucJi as this huge force Temaincd 
inactive during the greater jrart of the war it was derisively called by 
the Gerruans "their largest internment camp," 

Italy's dr< latation of war on her ancieni foe, Austria (May. Ifli 51 - 
was fiartiv responsible for Germany's decision to conquer Serbia. 
Militarily, however. Italy^s liitervcniioo did not greails affect the 
situation, for her army, poorly drilled and tiiad«|uately etpiipped, 
was incaptdile of overcoming the Austrians, in view of the iiiouii- 
tail!pus nature of the terrain. Because of this geographical advaiiiage, 
Austria was aisle, in 111 15, to fiold the line w'ithout drawing more 
than a few divisions from the Russian front. .Nuiiktous attempts were 
made by the Italians in 1915 and 1916 to pnsli across the Isonro river 
and c,'i[)tutc Triesic, but by August, 1917, the Italians, Imving suT 
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fercd over ^ half million tasualiiei, and having fought over eleven 
"Battles of Isotiio," were still in iJtc vicinity of iljc river. 

On ilic Mesopotamiati, as on ntost odicr, fronts in IftlSi the Allies 
were not very successful. F.ven Hclore 1 urte>' cineretl ilie mir a small 
Indian force had been sent w safeguard the «i! fields in that region. 
Ijjter. under die kad ol General ! ownslicnd, a British division was 
posited up the Tigris river in order to menace Bagdad, Moving lor* 
ward to KuKl-'Amara, far from his Itase oin the Persian Gulf. Town- 
slieinl was finally defcatctl hy the Turks at iliat place and forced to 
surrender on .April 29, tSUG. 

Mcantvhik. von fa I ken hay n had already decided to seek a defmi- 
tivt* viciorj in the West hy delivering a knockout blow to France. In 
fact, with Russia prat iically out of the struggle, with Serbia cnishetl. 
and with the Turks fiolding their otvn, the Germans in the fall of 
1915 were of the opinion that a iremendous assault upon V'erdun, 
t lioscn as the poLut of attack for sentimental as ivcll as strategic 
reasons, would tlcstruy France as a factor in the conflict. Such a suc¬ 
cess would sitenic (Tittcismat home and would probably force Great 
Urliattt to accept terms of |>cAtT. 

nurihg tfie W'iiuer of MJl.'i-I9l6 a iremciidous roriccnrratkm of 
men and .iitiUcry' was i-«m[tleted in the jxm'crfully fortified sector 
opjxisite the dty of \'erdiin. rnawarc of these prcpirations, Great 
Britsin took over a larger section of the Allied line in anticipation 
of a projected Anglo-French offensive further north. Dissat isfied with 
the system of voluntarv enlistments, the British adopted in January, 
I91(i, a system of consfriptioii- By the sjrring. the Brtiiah. tinder their 
iiew.commanfler. Sir Fkmglas Haig, were eoiiftdtui of adnttnUkHug 
a CTuishtiig defeat to ilir enemy. Tliis plan was rudely disrupted wdien 
the German offensive stinck Verdun with the fury of a cyclone. In 
I'chnmry, the battle was opened by a short, icrrific Gemuui 

liombardmcnt on a front of fifteen miles. This furious attack oblit¬ 
erated the Freud) lines and lonvertcd the tcmiin into a wilderness 
of sit ell traters. Then the German infaiitrv, protected hy a barrage, 
made a limited advance. This eon tinned for a month. About (Jie end 
of March, how'cvcr, von Falkeithayn felt tliat the French reserves 
had )>cen den roved. Re therefore detcrmiintrtl lo capture Verdun by 
the use of sheer initn-power. Resorting to frontal attacks, the Gcr- 
mans founr! tltertueJvea ntffcririg severe tosses. Altfiongh Getutan 
troops were able to capture seveml forts and lo penetrate witliin 
four miles of the city, they w’ere not potvcrfid enough to continue 
die advance. Bv Julie 30 tlic (fcrmans lost the iniii.iitivc and (lit* tide 
of battle turned- The French recovered inucli of die lerritorv lost 
earlier, and thus lieiiiraliiied the (itrnnan advance. On the following 
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British troops opcntrd i<pa terrifit attat;t on tJie Sfiinme* and die 
GtTman armyi now on tlii; di-fensive^ forced to ihift its rcservesp 
could no longer coiitcturatc on Verdun*^ 

Id die battle of the SoinmCr which lasted froni July to Novetn- BsnU cf 
lieT<d Wifi, the British distovm-d dial die Gcnnan dcFcnsc had not 
been appreciably weakctietl by tiicit liiiJiire at ^'cidiin. Aided by 
Frct^ch inio]^ and by tanks ^wbich were used for the first time) 
they finally caputreii liie plateau* field by die Germans, Inn at a ire- 
meiidoiis cost of life. By fall the Iitfavy oiris made the hattlelicld 
inipnssahte, so ihai the struggle came to an end with Ix^th side* 
wokeitcd but with lx>th lines unbroken. 

While the (Germans and tlie Allies v^^erc engaged In these thanic 
engagcnietm, an irnporinjit naval fight took place in the NotlIi Sea. 
liaving abandoned the use of the snbiustrinc against incrdmniL vca- 
seUt dir Gentian naval leaders revened to Uieir original plan ot 
weakening the British fences in ortier to give the German ileet a 
reawJiKihle chamx of viciory in the event of a mLijnt battle. With 
this idea in mind* a German scotiring forte, futu doning as a det^rjy, 
tried to lore a Bririah squadron out into the North Sea. Mcanwhite, 
the main tierman battle fleet lay in wait^ jirrpared lo |itiiincc upfiri 
the unsuspecting enemv* The Hritbfi also elet ied ra inxinetiver in the 
North Sea^ and Beattv^ in charge of the battle-cruiser stpiadron, pro- 
cecdcti to join JelUtoe with tiiu grand fleet at 4i rende^vau* oft die 
coast of Nonvay. Beatty fell in with the Gcm^an stouts, and then 
their main fleet. When iicTcali/ed ihe situation, he decayetl the Ger¬ 
man forces into die fangs of the high seas fleet on May Iyifi. Tlie 
Germans did not dare to (i^lu it out at diis times ,\(icr a Tiinning 
fight oS Juilajid, they escaped during die night and returned lo Kieh 
In the short engagement whidi did occur die British fleet was severely 
battered, but die Cernmti 3 + in Icavirii^ die BtiiisJi in control of the 
seas, forfeited any datms even lo a moral victory. 

Influenced bv ilieir military and naval faihires, resjionsihlc Ger- Crrm^n 
man leaders in I9!ri realised diat a cximplete victory ims iinpi>ssib]c. 

They were enconTaged h\ their conquest of Kiirtiania* who had en¬ 
tered the war on the Allied side in Angnsi. ami by their con¬ 

trol of the vainahle economic resources of the Near Enit: ncvertlie^ 
iesi, I hey fck that they proliabJy had made ihcii maximum gains* 
Tlicrefore tbev desired to discuss terms of peace w'liile die war map 
was still favorable to the CeruTal Powers. With this pJan in mind* 
die Gcnnaiis In Occembm Ifllb. iransndtted. via Preiident Wilson 
of the United Staid^ a note to die governments of ilieir enemies. 

I Mme ihun 315,1100 Frenchmen ami 3al.000Gmmni wTrre killed tn the hatilt 
of Verdun. 
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Therein, t)iey proprjsed jieace neytitiaiians and inthtiaiecl ibai they 
liad lit) desire to destroy their foes, hut iJiat if tlie ,4.1 lies refused to 
accept this offerH the struggle would enntinne wilh ti>cnnaiiy and 
lier aUics "solcinnlv diselaiiiung any Tes|>oiisibiUty Ijefore iiuuitiiiii 
and Itistoiy," 

lu an nffiiriiil rcplv to the note, the Allies (December 30, lOlb} 
nuititiiiiicd that <;crmany had failed w state the terms of peace and 
had sent tliis vague offer only as a war maneuver in order to under¬ 
mine public Opinion in Allied rouittries and to siUfen it iti the C-cn- 
iral Towers, Claiming that the enemy was worn out as a result of 
ct:onoji]ic pressure and heavy losses, the Allied generals denouneed 
their proposal as empty and insincere. iTpon receipt of thU reply the 
(leinrjl Powers infortned the ncniral governments that they had 
made a sincere attempt to end the war and tliai the Allies, in re¬ 
fusing to take this road, must assume rci()onsibi1ity for the proioiiga- 
lion of the struggle, Meanwhile, CJemiaity's ttlebraictl pair of gen- 
ctah> von Miudenhiirg at»d [.udendorff, who liad supplanted v«ii 
Falkenhayn, were making plans to secure a decisive victory. They 
decided lo revert to unrcstricied submarine warfare hi order to 
starve England into sohniisston. .At the same time, tficy conteiiiplated 
an eventual offensive to shatter the Western Front, whicli was to lie 
piccctled, however, by the complete Utiuitlatioii cjf the Easieru 
From, 

Oil January 3 J, 1917, the German government announced that on 
the foHowjiig day all vessels, neutral or hcUigerciii. wliHiii certain 
ioiics adji,lilting Great iVritain, Frame, and Italy, and in the eastern 
Mediterniueaii, would he sunk by sithmarincs. Germany realized 
iliat this desperate policy would probably Ining ilie United States 
into the war, but she believicd that die Allies w'oiild be muiied before 
this wcsteni power could Ire of much materia! assistance to the al¬ 
ready w'ar-w'e,ary Allies, 

German v's decision to resort to the use of the submarine precipi- 
laced the interv'ention of tlie Gaitcd States in the tvur. Ily fanwary, 
fill 7, a great itinjority of Americans sytupatliiMrd with the Allied 
rause. From the hcghiiungof the struggle Imil) sides h:id endeavored 
to inffuenre public opinion in all miural countries, but especially 
ill the L-nited States. In 1914 tlic roniesting giiverriments liad triet), 
itimiigh publications, railed Blue Books, Red Books, and Omnge 
Books, to jiisiily their partTclpatinn in the war before their peoples 
and their neighbors, ProjMtHandisis, representing the interests of 
each belligerent ptnver, used printing presses, photographs, post- 
ranh, motion pictures, schools, and churches to impress u[inn their 
cninj^nirtpis atul upon the tteutmls the nobility of their country's 
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^viir Slims and tJn? pervtrshy :iJid barbarism of ilte enemy, lioili aide,^ 
endeavored especially lo [nfliience piibiic opinion in the United 
SvMvs. Germany by 1916 was doing every dung in her jKiwer in keep 
die L^clited Suices om ol Uie war. while Allit-d propagandists strove 
desporately lo bring tfiai conn try into the struggle on their side. Con- 
trul by tile Allies of the various means of commmiicalion—the cables, 
for exatriplep—enabled them to surjj^ass die Germans in this unscru- 
putoiis business. 

Despite tJie pmpagaiubi Presitlem \Vilw>tJ and the .^mcriraii ]jcu- 
Jilt Ttuiintained a jjolic y of tienirality dnririg the first two and a half 
years of the s^'nr. At the same time the president endeavored to 
ill id a basis of peace upni w'liicJi the ivarring f>eoples couJd agree* 
J lis effum in tins directiort, Jiowever, were futile. Tlie Allies, insisi- 
iiig tiiat iJicy were fighting a Ivattlc which vvais defensive and jnstp 
Tcsenicd AVllsoii's attempt to iiucrveiic and even acctised him of pro- 
Cicrinanisni. l"fie C].cntTal PoAvers^ et|uaJly convinced tliat righi tvas on 
ilieir side* scorned all peace piopusah. at leajii until ilic fall of Itdn, 
^-Vroijsed by the opposition to his peace endeavcirs, President Wilson 
1 ended to regartl the lielligereiits as "*naugiity scJioo] Iwiys." He re¬ 
sented keenly dieir refitsa! la accept bis offer of Tnedtatioti and de¬ 
termined to do cvcTythifig in his power to keep tJic United States 
Irom being invobt^ in the nmHirt. Re-elected jiresident in Xovem- 
lier^ MJIG. on ihc tlaim ttiat he had kept Ameriat out ol the vvar^ 
Wilsam as late as January^ l!)T7. still hopircL at least ofridally^ dial 
his country t^rnild never ]>arueipate in Uils icmhlc struggle. 

The an noun ecu I cut of the German submarine iam|jaigTi. a few 
weeks later, and the outbreak of ihe Russian revalnuon in Mardu 
tlll?p forreil the President's Imndp By that time IkuIi Wilson ami die 
American piiblk realisccd that German provocations left the United 
Slates with no recourse save w'^an Firially ronquering his hesitations, 
\^'i1sini. during the first week of April reconimended ihai his coun¬ 
try declare ivar, and on April G. 1917. ilic United States entered the 
struggle agaiiisL Cermaiiy^ The United States ivas iioi prepared to 
j>lay an irtijxiTtani part in the military^ phase of the condirt Until 
in IB, therefore^ her help was largely limited to the moral and ceo- 
iiuniif spbcrcj, 

.ActuaUy, ihc United Slates had been fumUhing the .Mlies finan^ 
cial help long before she entered the war. From the beginning of 
ihe struggle she sold Tuunitions and otticr goods to them. (.Enable 
to pay cash for their ptirdiascs the Allies in 191 floated a huge loan 
in the United States^ l^fany influential .Americans, including Secre¬ 
tary^ of State William |cnnings Brvan, opposed tbU loan* claiming 
that it might involve tile United Slates in Ltie conflici. Despite this 
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oppoiUloii, mtmiaLioiTal banking houses succeeded in dbposing of 
ihe bunds to American nidzeijs. By 11»17 tlic situaticiit hov^ever. had 
become so critical dtat American rnuiiciers found it ddBcnU to m: 11 
Allied 1>onds in liie Onited Slates. Conscious of tliis situation, hank¬ 
ers. indusiEialms, aiidccmiii others were indimnJ toward American 
intervention in tlie war in tirdtr to assure an Allied viciory. The 
press immediately maiigitmtcd .1 bitter campaign against Germany— 
a (^im]>aign whkh did mtidi 10 recuTicile the American public lo ivar. 

^\1iilc the United Suues tvas preparing to assist the Allies. Russia, 
overtaken by revolution, t^dthdrew irom the struggle. Coimpt, in- 
cDidii^n^ and sliart-stghtcd, the czarist government was unable to 
defeat iJie highly industrialt;^;ed and wtU norganized Gcm^an Empire. 
Ill Marcli^ IVI7. Russian soldiers and civilians, arouicd by repeated 
defeaiSp govemnicntal iitetficieucy\ the breakdown of trampportation, 
and scarcity ot food, revolted. ’VVhcreU]x>n there ivas establishcvl a 
provisional govcrrimcnt, W'ith first a Hb^l nobkniaitr Prince Lvov, 
and later a Menshevist leafier, Kerensky, as cJiief executive. The new 
government trkd to cotitinue the war. bin the exhaustion of Rtmia, 
morally and phyjiically, and tJn: demands of the peasants and work¬ 
ers foT lands and f:^elce led to the ovenltrow of thb mfidcnitely so- 
fialist gtwcniment and the wididrawal of Ktissla from the tear. The 
Itolshevist govcmmeiu. which came imo power in the fall of 1917; 
opened negi>[btiori» utiJi [he Central Potvers^ and on March 3 , 1913 , 
signed a peace treaty ai Bre^t-Utovsk. By this settlement Russia sur¬ 
rendered TO the Central Powers the Ukraine, Poland, Coin^bntlp 
Lithuaina, f^sionia, Livonia, Finland, and the Aland Islands. The 
districts of Ardahan, Kars, and iSatimi were conceded to Turkey. In 
additkni,. Rtissm liad lu pav an Indemnity an<L furnish her late cnc- 
Tuirs with certain raiv matetialx. 

The uiibclrawal of .Tutocratic Russia from tiie struggle enabJed the 
Allici to liberalize the expression of dicir war aims. Tliey therefore 
pennitted Preiidertt Wilson, as their sisokesman. to ainiounce that 
the nhjei t of the couflia was to eitiandpaie oppressed pcr>ple 5 , to 
presme demomey, and to abolish wnT, fhi Januarv B. i918, the 
means ol aciiteA irtg these objectives iverc defined by Presi^lent ’^Vilson 
in his Fourteen Points, Briefly, thev were; fl) a-bolition of secret 
ilipJomacy" ( 2 ) freedom of the seas; (S\ removal of ixommk har¬ 
riers; { 4 ) reduction of armaments; (5) adjustment of colontal 
claiim in die interai of the people concerned; (6) help to Russia 
in ihe R-liahilitaiion of her nar.ioital life; (7) restoration of BelEium; 
(S) cvaciiaiifMi of France and tlic return of Alsace-Lorraine to that 
country; (9) readjustment of Italy's frontiers: (lOj atitonomv tor 
sidijcri nationalities in (he Dual Monarchy: fll> resioiatiDti of the 
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Balkan stales; (12) sclf-goverumcnt for subject peoplts in the Otto¬ 
man Empite and fTCcdoni of the Dartlatielles for all ships; (13) an 
independent Poland with access to the sea; and (1*1) a Leagne of 
Nations. But the Allies accepted these terms only fn pan. Thor¬ 
oughly incompaiibie wiili Wilson's Fourteen Points tvere the sci’rtt 
treaties among the Allies which provided for die paniuon of the 
Gcrnian colonies in Africa; FrencJi occiipiition of the ^Icft hank of 
the Rhine; Russia's auneKaiion of ConstatlUiiople: cessions of latnls 
not predominantly Italian to Italy; division of Clcmiatiy i holdings 
in the Far East; and virtual political and econonnit fsiirtition of 
’T Li rkey, 

Although disirustful of Wilson's lack of realism, die Allies wel- 
conietl his plan to put the LTiiited States on a war footing. Given dic¬ 
tatorial pjwcTS by Ckrngresi, the Piesidcni conscripted men. built 
Iwats. and organized industry, tjansporiatioii. and agritiiUtirc for 
die prosecution of the war. Over twciity-one billion dollars were 
raised by the sale of Liberty lxn«h to caiTv on the smigglc. The nav^ 
was given the task of guarding ocean lines s<r fliat troofus and siippUes 
coidd he transported lo the Irattle tram. 

Thatiks to liritish and American sea power the Gentian siitiinnrini' 
campaign by ilie fall of 1917 had proved to he a failure. Using weap¬ 
ons of offense against tlic submarine, such as the mine, the depth 
cliargc. and the airplane; and by agencies of the clcfcnsc, such as the 
convoy system, the barrage, and the camouflaged ship, die Allies were 
able to rat shipping losses, wludi, in the spring, had so.ired to ap¬ 
pall ing heights. 

By the spring of 1918 large American forces under General Per¬ 
shing were in France, ready for action: the submarine policy of Ger- 
iiiany, terribly injurious at lirst. was breaking down; and tier many, 
despite as a result of diese developnicuts, had decided to stake all 
tier hopes on a hriiil drive oft the ^VcsteTn Fioiii. Certain tendencies 
in 1917, however, eiicouragetl die Germans hi their etcpcctatioo of 
victory. During that year the Allies had failed to dent tlie t’-erman 
front. In the summer war weariness developed in cverv courmv. but 
pariiciilarly in Great Britain, France, and Italy, while Germany, 
thanks to the withdrawal of Russia, ivas able to move the bulk of 
her forces from the Fastern to the \Vestem Front. The^ dcvehip- 
mettts, together with the breach made by (termnn soldiers in the 
Italian lines at Caporetto and the coiucquetu invasion of northern 
Italy by the .Austrians in the fait of 1917, strengthened the German 
military authorities in their determination to make one last bid for 
victory. General Liidendorff. Cermany's ouistauditig uiilitary strate¬ 
gist, was largely responsible for the military preparations and plans 
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which resultctl in ihii Iasi glgnmic ajijauli. Over a half mUHoti men 
and many gnHi were tnuurtrTt:d from East to West, and a scheme of 
attack wa$ ilecided upon ivhercby the artiJlcr}’ was to constiiittc a 
battering mm, to be accompanied by a riovel attack, called iO' 
fillration, ^vhereby the Geniian troops w'ould sift into the Allied 
lines aii<l undermine them. After considerable dtscu&sjori, the mili' 
tary leaders deterrulncd to advance first on the St, Quentin sector, 
the point wliete tlic Erciicli and British farces joined. The tendency 
on the fiart uf the French k> cover Paris, and the British to cortcen* 
irate in front of their bases, the channel pons, made this sector 
especially vntnerabJe. 

On March 21. 1918, the Cermam inangutnted this attack. The 
firitish Icil, greatly outnumbered, ims Forced back and lost con¬ 
tact with the French. Military nitsrakes on the jiart of the German 
commanders, delay due to pillage, and tiie late but effective aid of 
tlse French enabled ilic British linally to check the Cerman attack. 
Although ihc Teutons had advanced nearly thinydivc miles and had 
badly dented the Allied lines, inflicting tremendous casualties, they 
failed to gain their main objective—the imhinupng of tlie .Allietl 
front. Aroused by this lack of co-optmtioTi ori tlic part of the British 
am) the french forces, the .Allied leaders, I.loyd George, Clemenceau, 
P^tatJi, Foch. flaig, Pershing, and olheis, mei in April. 1918, and, 
in an attempt to create unity, appointed Foch comrnander-in-chief 
of the Allied armies. In .April and May the Gennans made two more 
drives to break ttu'ongh the Allied lines, but again (he Frcndi and 
AmoriLan troops stopf>ed them. 

iJy ,W^y. 1018. the tide of l»attie had lumed. Ch«’ked in an at¬ 
tempt to defeat the Iialiaits (fiine 17), broken in spirit, confronted 
by grave econottne proldems and nationalist unrest, the Dual Mon- 
anby practtcaUy nitfidrew (rom the war. Meanwhile, the Germans 
m.'idc a rma! desperate attempt to enJai^ the Cliatciu-Thierry 
salicm. American, Italian, and French troops stopped LijciT advance 
and prevented them from capturing Reims and breaking the line. 
No(v‘ (Jvc initiative changed hands. Witfi tliousands of .American 
t^ps being sent into the battle front (there were more llian a mil- 
tioo jAinerican soldiers in tlic field Ijefore the war came to an end) 
tlic Allies wiped out the Ghfitcau-Thierry and .Amiens salients, 
onssed the Somme, and forced a gencta! German retreat, L.uden- 
dorff, real]ring tJiat fie tacked sufficient Tfser\'es to win the war, ad¬ 
vised .1 settlement by peace negotiations. 

In September the cause of the Central Powers started to crumble. 
On September 30, Bulgaria signed an armistice with the .Allies, 
giving the latter the right to cross her territory in order to attack 
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Turkey or invatle the Dual MonareJiy, Turkey now reatiiced ihai ilic 
could HOC oppose this EurojjeatJ invasion. Deprived of Jcttisalem. 
Damascus, Beirut, and Aleppo as a result of British and Aiah ad¬ 
vances in j\aia Minor, and fearuig the loss of Mosul, the oil region 
of Mesojxitnniia, and of .•Xdnanople in Titrate, die Turks wiUidrew 
from die war (October 30, 191H). Ausiria-Hungary next decided to 
sue for peace. Deserted by her Balkan alJicj, coiifromed by internal 
uiiTcsti and facing an invasion via the Baltans, she capitulated, sign- 
ing an amtmice on November 3, 1918. 

Gemiany could not continue the war alone. Her armies, depleietl Ttte 
of their reserves, lacking adequate food and equipment, and, more 
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important* upset irv ilieir moralen cotjId not stem the itdc of Allied 
:iu^cks. were launched the entire Wesicm Front from 

lilt chaniicJ to the Vosges \foiiTitains. By November the Ciermaus 
realized tliat tliey i.^'ould hav* to capitulate. The collapse of the 
Dual Monarchy and die fart dial tlie Allied armies could noiv cross 
this country to attack Cenuany from the south, made the continua¬ 
tion ol I he war inipmnicable. Further, uniiinies in tlic navy, the 
estahUsItmeru of a repuhlic in Bavarb. and the flight of tlic kauer 
to Holland—afl symptams of an impending re^-olittitm in Ger¬ 
many—compellcfd IJerliti to sue for an armistice. A teTnjvorary gov- 
eniinent tinder the liberal Prinre Max wias forced to give way to a 
socialist ministry vindcr Friedrich Ebert. On November 5. 1918^ lilts 
government offered an amiisticc by Marshal Foch. It pToviried 
for tile evacuation of Bclgitim, France and Luxemburg by Cfcnnan 
Farces within two weeks and the withdrawal of C^ennati soldiers 
from aU temtory wl'si of die Rhine within a month. The terms ol 
the armistice also itatetl that the Allies were to iwrcupy the west bank 
of the Rfiine and the cfiicf crossingst Germany was to renounce all 
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treaties with Russia; she was to surrender to the Allies, submarines, 
warships, 5000 locomoiives. 5000 motor lorries, and 150,000 railway 
cars: and finally, sJie svas to pcrniir the continuance of the Allied 
economic blockade. Unable to irroloiig the struggle, the German 
government accepted these severe terms, and at 11 A.^f. November 11, 
1918, firing ceased for die first time tn four years. The war teas over. 

The signing of the armistice ushered in a demoraiued stage in 
Euroftcan history as the powers endeavored to wifie out the losses, 
contracted as a result of tJiis fourycar slaughter. Moat of the bills, 
liowever, could not be paid. Life and health could not be restored to 
die ten million soldicts w'ho were killed on the field of battle, and 
to the mi]lions ttmte whose lives were shonened or ruined as a result 
of the war. Nor could pcnsioirs and bonuses make up for die suf¬ 
ferings of the millions of wounded soldiers, orphans, and widows. 
jMosi of the economic coses of the war could not he paid. Of the 
SS37.84rt,O(]0,fi0O, which ?rof<3sor Bogart estimated in 1919 was the 
total cost of the war. the natural resources uhich went into the pro¬ 
duction of munitions and machines of war were completely wasted. 
But diese expenses were only a jiart of tiie real costs of the war. 
Writing in 1919. diis able ecoiiumist brought out this point very 
well vvhtrs he stated. 

The figures ... are mcoiDprebetisifalc and apjtalltng, yet even ihrsse do 
not take into account ihe cflcci of the war on life, huiuan vitaliiy. eco- 
noniic ivcll-bcjiig. ethics, motality or other phases of human relationships 
and activhies which have been disoigatuzcd and injured. It b evident 
from the present disturbances in Europe that the real costs canuoi be 
measured by direct money outlays of the belligerents In the five years of 
its duiatinn, but that the very breakdown of modern economic life might 
be the price eKacted. 

Peace SiTTLE.\fE.vrs. 1919-1920 

^Vhcn the Getniatis stiirendcred by accepting the armistice, it was 
evident tliai an era in the history of Western dvilization had come 
to an end. and tltat die leaders of the victorious jmwerj must assem¬ 
ble and prepare the way for the new order. This neiv order ivas to 
ensure an enduring peace—a peace which, according to President 
Wilson, was ’'to be planted upon the tested foundation of political 
liherry.” Never befenre bad the masses of people of the world enter¬ 
tained such great hopes as when their diplomatic Tcprcsentatives 
gathered at Paris to make the world "safe for democracy." 

The American president was die great diatiipirui of the idealists 
in !!)19. People believed ibat he tiad the gowl of mankind ai heart, 
and after the war they were confident that he would In some way 
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lit mg the great refomis of which he had spoken widi such 

bcivitching eloquence. Few reahzedk however the serious obstacles 
[hat $taod in the wav of his idealistic program^ The consummation 
of ^\'ilson's aims feqnitccl the sohition o\ problems that had baffled 
mankind for ages. Moreover, die peace program of the ikmerican 
president, vaguely espre^ed and indermicc as to specific scitlementSp 
ncgleoed die sfictUl desti:^ and practical needs of the vicloriom 
$[atek The interests of die Allies, as expressed in the secret ixeaiies 
and elsevvfiere, were bound to clash wtdi die tuglicr aims set fonh 
in die Fourteen Points. .Apfiarently not impres^l l>y Jiis idealisnir 
the principal Ailitrl leaders, in vieiv of the passions ol ivar ivhich 
were slid at a crest amotig ihem and the people they represented, 
tietermined to arrive at a settlement designed to secure a lasting 
jicsice duougU die advancement of Uick hucrcsti and the drastic 
punishnient of the foe. 

Leading statesmen at the Congress of Paris, which met on Janu- Drpiismau 
ary t8, I919 t were President Wilson of the Onited States, Ckorges 
CUemenceati of France. David Lloyd Cieotge of Great Britain, and 
\'ittorio Orlando of Italy. Unlike the independent diplomats, Met 
tctifcich and Castlereagh, at \^ienna, these statesmen had to account 
for their arLioiis to popiibccs that were over-nationaSized, selb 
con sc ions, and press-ridden. Obsessed by hate of Germany, millions 
ol Allied jicoples flemanded a crushing punishmcni for tier and a 
peace of vengeance. Under die circumstances it was difficult for Prci^irttu mtfi 
diplomats to achieve an everlasting, a hanh, and at die same time 
a compromise peace that would be fair to all parties. Tlirce forces 
explaixi to some extetn why tiie>‘ adopted some degree of mcrfetit- 
tion in their ireatmeni of Germany" namely, the conflict of interests 
bettveen Great Britain and FrancCi the desire to conciliate die United 
States, and the (ear of Bolshec^st Russia. Despite the hitter anti- 
German feeling in Great Hritahi, Lloyd George opposed Clemen* 
ceau's desire to ruin completely hiS Teuton neighlH^r. The Bdtish 
premier knew that his toiiiitry's interests lay in an economic recov¬ 
ery 111 Gennanv radicr than in her destruction as ati important i{ate« 

[hitfi Lloyd George and Clemenceau realized tliat Uieir countries 
needed hnancml aid from the United States for reconAiruction. and 
ihai they must not alienate [heir American associate^ Moreover, they 
hoped to obtain easy terms of settkiuent* if not caiicelladon of the 
war debts due the United -States. Tiierefore they felt it desirable to 
make certain conce^ioiis to Wilson's idealLsiic program. Fear of the 
spread ot communism ;iIso caused diese siatesmen to adopt a mod- 
crate polity. They iielieved tJiat Ikilshevism was acccptetl only when 
[he altematii’e ivas despiair, and they therefore rejected many ex- 
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ptoptisali wMcIj tnij^Iii hnve f:au5cd Gortnanv to brace the 
radical (jnj\vment emanating ftym Riissia- 

AhUougii th™? four awn ikimiiiatfi! tlie P<racc GonfFrcncc 4 about 
seventy rci‘jreficjiuii\es [rfiru all list liclligereiu *avc ihe tie- 

feaiccl powKTh, %vcre there, hi adtiitioin a hosL of esjKriis.j ^trretarics. 
rriH^riers, inotiort-piciiirc Tiicii* jttokssnrs, and repreieiiiattves of 
various causes were in Paris during the confcrcticc. Delegates tep- 
resenting insurgent elements within ihc deteateil txnmmes were 
especially active. Itepicseittalives n! the Poles* ihe C/,echs, the Vngo- 
shns, the BaUic peopUs, tlie Arabs, the Irishi and the Jewish advo¬ 
cates of a Zionist home in Palestine—all fought vigorovtsly at liic 
confereute in bctialf of their resjK^aive caused* To jircvent ilic ttieet- 
ing from liege lie mil tig into a nieamiigless baJjcl oi wlddi "these dele¬ 
gates tvould talk themselves and the tvtJrld lu deaih," the rcpreseni- 
atit ea of the great [lotiers tivpk control into liieir own hands. All 
imporiani matiers were assigited in a Cnundl of Tenp rrinsistiTig of 
the two chief delegates respecttvelv of France. Great Uritain* the 
LTnited Suites, Italy, aiul Ja|j^ii. 

Before die coniercute rnet President Wilsoti realized that he fnight 
liavc dilficuUv in aUaitnng a just and moderate peace in accordance 
witli liii fanmus Fonriecn PoitiU. AlihougJi Jiis associates frcim otlter 
anintrica maititaJTVifd occasionally that ihctr real ohjertivc was llie 
cstahlishmeni of a new ivorfd order of dernocmey, peace, and 
rity; in leality they pianned tn ad\aiii:c the interests of ihcir respec- 
live conn tries. Individually, and sometimes roltcctivcly, they insisted 
iJmt Germany must I>c punished* that Great Britain miisi rondmie 
to nik ihv ih.ii Italy must dominate the Adriatic Sea. that 

France mtrst obuaiu Alsacu'Lcurame imil perhaps the left bank of 
the Rhine, and tli.it Jaj>aii must replace Germany in Shanumg. 
Agreements concerning some of these aspirations had hecii incor¬ 
porated in sctTcl ireaiicv arrangeti dtirJog the wnr. When Wilsmu 
Insisting on tovenaiiLs tipeoly airivetl nit, claimed iliac he not 
a^rare of the secret agreements, diplomats .md men of the ivorld were 
frankly skeptical As a matter of fart, he had heard of ilieiti and was 
in a posiiinn to get full inlormarion on them hdctfo he came to 
Paris. 

Lc-adcr of die oppositiinii to Wilsonian idealism was Georges Cle^ 
Tiiffireau* France's Cantons wiar minister. He was mierestcd chiefly in 
the esiablishmeiit of French sccuriiy and in ihe destrucuom of Ger- 
majty as a great power. Ofumly hostile to the Fourteen Points* he had 
dcclaredT 'The Amcriaiii presiileni hst$ fourteen a:nriTJi.andments< 
svhtle Cfod himself had only icii."' Nevertheless, he was nor ncariy as 
stiihlioni in Ids dcTermhutrion to .advance ihc interests of France as 
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were Gctictal Foch .toiI ihe Freiu.li prvsitleiii aiul ardrni uaiionaj’ 
bt. Flay 1 T 1 Olid poiiicaie. Frequently Clciticsitcau did liave lo make 
concesiton$. which he jusiified by Mving. *'VVhai can a man do when 
he b sitting bettvecii Jesus ChH» ; Wilson) and Napa Icon Bona^jarte 
(Lloyd George)?*’ 

Lloyd Geoige, like the French sutestUL-n. ]>Iavcd an imjjoTtant 
role in saliotagtug Wilson’s piugram. Tliorouglily loyal to the Britisli 
Empire, lie latxrred at ilie Lonretcitce to acquire for hb countrv tJie 
German colonies in Afrii'a and in the Faciitc. the rich oil regions 
in Arabia and Mes<ipotami.r, a proUreioraie over Egypt, and »U' 
prcmacy in Persia. Although he op|H;secl the mination of Germany 
chrougii excessive cession of tcrriiory lo France, he rvclcoincd the 
desinietion of Germany as Great Britain's naval and eominercial 
rival- A practical idcalbt- he only disapproved of tint part of 
son's program that threatened to Iiindcr BritisJi interests. Conse^ 
fluently, in tlic discussions in winch she three decided tlie fate of 
die world, hr iisiially occupied a |K)Stlioii midway lietweeii Clemen- 
ccan, the arch naiionatbt, and Wilson, tlic dortrinaire intematinn- 
aUst. 

Primarily interested in a jtist and l.asiing peace rather that) in im¬ 
mediate ohjeruves, the American from ilic tH.-ginnirg of the confer¬ 
ence insisted tlm his fourteenth point—^tliat providing for the 
League of Nations—take precedence ov«' cverN-tfiing c-lsi-. He fearctl 
ihni he might be lonefl to accept certain Allied demands which 
would be unjust id the Central Powetsi but be felt that iliese would 
lit rectificfl Liter by tJic Ijjaguc of Nations. Jn sliori* coucciving of 
titc League as a son of trellis iipm W'hich imcrnational gnod-tviJI 
might climb, he believed that preivenf deviations from the Fourteen 
Points might be necessary, but that in the fulure the lx*ague would 
correct any injustices. Clcmenccau and. to a lesser degree, l.loyd 
(.^orge, although lioslite to the txugue of Nations and highly im- 
patirm at die dcisv required for dmfting its Osvenant. permitted 
WUsort to make his fouricenih point the first order of business. After 
nearly a month of dbcitsstoii, the runenaiii of tlic League was finally 
accepted lui April ^ 8 . Somewliat eiirlivr the President had sailctl for 
^Vinerica in order to perlnmi his offii ial tUiiies and also to assure him¬ 
self of American lucking of the Lengtie. 

Before Wilson left Paris, Gtemenceaii and Lloyd Geotge had jock- 
eved him out of lus key p^isiiion in the fjonfercnce. Tlicy did so 
betHuse they were convinced of his tnabilitv to direct its poticies. 
High frigid atiHifness, his way of treating Lb collaborators with what 
a {utunali.vi called the "glacial genutltiy of a headniasicr" receiving 
hb a.ui.stanis on ihe lirst tlav of a new lertii. his ignouititc of tlic 
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realities of the F-urojK-an sittLatioii, his slowness of mind and con- 
tempt of tomprptnbc, made it unlikely that tmythin^? tv on Id ever 
\>c fielded while he was in eomitiand ol the situation. Bpd:i! Uuyd 
George and C^temciieeaLit believing iliat a speedy settlentcmi w^is 
perativc^ were desirous <.tl realizing the practical aims of tlidr re^ 
speciivc eountrtes. The outbreak of iweniy-ihrec Ulile tvars in vari¬ 
ous parts of the rvorld, the spread of infiuenm c\'cr>vv‘hcrc* the ex^ 
iscenceof famme in Russia, Gennafiy, Austria* and Hungary (largely 
ihe mull of the Allied blockade to keep out f<Mxl supplies), and the 
growing mc!iace ot the eomminiLsi movement spreadIng from Russb 
into f lungary and into Germany—all these developtneins iliieatencd 
ici result m a general poHtiLaJ and ial upheaval in Kuro{>er an 
upheaval wrliidi might deprive the victors of ihu spoils of war. 

To avoid such a contingency and to expedite a settlemcnti the 
French and British premiery rcdtJirert the Council of Ten lo die 
Council of Vours Wilsotip Lloyd George, Clemenceatip and Orlando- 
Thu$K when President Wilson returned to Paris he confronted 
hy three heads of powerful sLites, tied by secret treaties which parti¬ 
tioned enemy territories among them* It is true that Lloyd G^ige 
backed ^Vilsoa in his opptjsitioti to Cicmcnceau's plan to tTush the 
Teutons oouiplrtcly, Btu the tkver and utiscrupiih^its French statesn 
man* nicknaiued the ''Tiger*" knowing that tJic American Gpogresfi 
would not support a League unless a cbiise ^vas inserted inlo die 
Covenant Tiitllying the Monroe Doctrine, liad actually fumed Ison 
to accjuicsce in a severe humilianon of Germany as die price of 
French approvals The American president w-^is prejsired to make ah 
most any concessions and sacrifices rather than jeopardize die League 
project. 

Bctcme the Gnal peace scttlcmefits were agreed u]x]n, Orlando of 
Italy precipitated a crisis which nearly broke up die conference. 
Dtrmaiiding greater coiiressions around the .\<lriatic than those prom¬ 
ised during the war by die Allies^ lie enraiinuTeri uncv|H:ctedlv stiff 
<i|iposidon from Wibon. The imiiitdiaie tTisis centered iiioiind the 
city of Finnic, the cession of ivhidi was requested by Italian diplo¬ 
mats. This demand w-as op[>oaerl by wha maintained that 

Fiumc. the hinterland of ivhich was Slavic, should not be induded 
in an Italian state. Wilson sliowed iifi iign ol Jclcniing on this 
issue, Orlando left the congress tn anger and retumcil to Rome 
fAprib 1910) . Two weeks later, fearing iJiat lits aWnce might cause 
italian interests to suffer, he returned to Paris. The peace ctinference, 
unable to adjust the conflicting cljims over Fiumc. adjourned wHrh- 
out settling die inaiicr. hi September. !019, (iahridc d'Annuu/io, 
the Italian nationalUt poet-aviator, and a group of follc^wcrs prccipi- 
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taicd anotiier crisis by seizing Lhe city* A sobition of the [lalm^cian 
problem \%'as left lo Italy and Yugoslavia to work out by direct nego- 
tbtions. Ai first, (he Rome government, refusing to approve the 
illegal seizure, signwl a treaty with Yugoslavia wfierchy the inde¬ 
pendence of the free state of Fiume rv;i 5 fixi>gnijteiL i924 Mus- 
scilirti^ fjawCT€!r, repudiating this arratigeinent* obiaiaed po5^«^ssi^3r^ of 
the dty for Italy. By a treaty with Yugoslavia the city proper was 
gjven to ItalVr and Pott Baros and a rifty-year lease on one of the three 
basins of Finnic ioilKjr were granted to Yiigpstavia. 

Filially, the Geaiian peace lemis iverc agreed upon. On May 7. t™h Qf 
1919, the treaty was handed to the German delegates, who were 
brought before dicir victors in the Trianon Palace like prisemers in 
the dock. When the German representative Iiari firmlied s^ieakingp 
ifie wliite^lKMind book containing the four hundred txld clauses uF ihe 
Treaty of Versailles iixs handed to them and the meeting camt: to an 
end. At last dtc Gennaos learned officially the terms of peace. By this 
ncaiy f;emiany teas to lose one-eighth of her land and onc tcfith of 
her Eiiropican subjects. AlsaLC-Loitaine was to be surrenriered to 
France tvithtmi a jilchiscdtej Uirce small districts were to be ceded t<j 
liLlguimt Nfejijel, a Baltic port, which eventually became an inde¬ 
pendent unit within Lithuania^ was handed over to an Allied emu- 
mission; areas uken from Pedand were returned to Pwlatirt* thus re* 
estabbsliing the emridur of alien lemtory whiih was i loscd by die 
first and second partitions of Poland in tfte eigluccutft centiir)'; 

Drmzig^ the important seaport in the corridor^ was declared a free 
pnn and placed under an Allied comriiiision; andp rmally« the Saar 
Valley, a German coal-Tiiining district with a population of about 
500^01X1 Ccmiariv pfaced iififlcr an international commissioti for 
fifteen years. It tvas to be exploited for the benefit of France in com- 
f>cn5ation for the destruction by the retreating Germans uf her oun 
coal tnine$< In 19$^, as a result of a plebiKitc held in this regioUp the 
titi/em \olcd to return to Germnny. Follow‘ing a financhil setdtmerit 
whereby Germany^ according to the original agrccmetii, repurchased 
from France the atiua] mines, the Saar again Fiecamc an integral p;irt 
of ihc Ch?rman ReicFi. 

In adtiition to these territorial cessions Germany was forced to per- Plthi^ius 
niJt plebiscites in upper Silesia and in parts of Pnissia and Schlewvig* 

A$ a result of tliese elections, Nortfi Schleswig was retuoied to Deit- 
tnark. In Upper Silesia and fiart of Easi Prussia, how'cver, tfie ma- 
joriiy of the [icapte declared tlimiselves for Germany. Nevertheless, 
llirreiiVcrc large bhx-ks of Polish inhabitants in these districts. There¬ 
fore they were partitioned, Poland receiving the portions wbieft 
contained the most valuable cconamic resources. Germany refused 
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to recogTiize tlic validity of tJiis tiatisianipfi corLiummatcd ftnaily by 
I lie League of Naiious^ A^ntiiig lo the loss of Alsate-Lorrame on 
her uestern Ixircler^ she never became reconciled to the cessions of 
territorv to PolandL 

Cei'Jiuiriy also sulferetl coLonial All of Jilt ccilotiies and aver- CrrmMn 
seas ions were ceded u* the t-eagtie of Nations, irliieh disiritv 

iiLcd tiiem in the foiiii of iitainiates tn Britaiti, I-Vance, Belgium, 

and tJie three BririsJi litmiiniojis of New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Africa. They were tn be administered by thorsc [wjwers imtif 
such of therm as were ihought to be carii|ieieiii could hecotne inde* 
pendent. The other colonies were to remain iiKlefiiiiiely under Lite 
misteesliip of the iiianibior>' states. All tlorman fjossessions and eou- 
cessioiis in Chirui, Siam. IJlKrria, Egypt, and Turkey were 

tramfetred w the vutorioiis Alltes. In central Aii'ira the native 
pti>p]ct» u tre cnirnsteil to Great Britahi, Fratice^ and tieJgium: SoiUh 
West Africa and Ciennan hohlitigs in the Piicilk were tlistribuied 
among Great Britain, liie Ihiitin of ScttuU Aftita, New^ Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia* and ja|]iim. Irt all cases, howev'cr, the vvcdL-ire of the native 
popiilatintts was to )>e the chief ennsi^teraiton, and the Ipeagiic rr- 
ruairted the guardian of thcii interesis iind vras to supervise the nian^ 
datory powers^ 

Cemmiiy was deprivctl i>I a laiyjc jiait cd her econonih re.smirces, n^pamtiom 
hrr merchant marine, and even conirot of ficr navigabir rivers. In 
addition, fhc Allies asscssetl her an i inspect Red turn —i.-alkd rqKtm- 
tions—Ecj be pid the Allies for the tbmage dime to thr civilian ptupit- 
latnm^of tht: victorious coniuries. By May* I93L she was reijutred lo 
hand over about five billion dollars on aecmiiit; the total amdimt to 
he paid ultimately, liowcs er, was not sp^cihed hut svas left to a refiara- 
tiorp cromniittce of ilic .\tlics ivliich w he indcj>cndenr of the 
league of Nations, llie f aimmince teas emjioH'cred to accept gcxxb 
as well as gold Irom Ceirniaoy^ iMaduritrrv. livestock^ tools, eipiip 
meni, and natunil prmJiitrs were tcjnsei[tivfiily to be lurned m er to 
the Allies as [lan parnmnis. Slioiild CieiTnatTy laiJ lo meet these oh' 
ligattons, the Repat^nirm Gom mil tec could nlfer Tca>minendaiirjns as 
to the projxT rouryc to be taken. Moreover, as a gtiaraniee for the 
execution of thesr temis. dit- German UTritory lo the west of the 
Rhine, tog:ei|icr with ihe hridgelicads. u'cre to hi cuTcupicd hy .\llird 
and associateil troops fora pcriotl of fiftecii years: also* she was ordercit 
to redoce htrr amiy to lfiOj>no men [nid to abolish conscription and flfthftTjr 
the lugh'Seas fleet was tn Ix* sitrrcndcrrd to Great Britain. Artoally ^omirnpu*m 
it Jiad been sctutletl by orders of the Cennan admiral a fetv days 
l>efore. In signing she would admit her sole guilt for ilit war Ijy ac¬ 
cepting the fpltowing article ill the treaty: Allied .ind Asscxdafe 
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govemmcni^ aflirni and tJtmiaiiy accepts tlie Tespfinsihility of Ger¬ 
many and her Allies tor causing 3 I] the loss and damage to which tile 
Allies and Associate goveiTiiiicuts and tlicir nationals have been sub¬ 
ject as a consequence of die svar imposed upoii dtctii by the aggression 
of Cjermaiiy and her Anies.-' Dismayed by the severity of the treaty, 
if htdjig revolmioQ at home, and unable to olTer tiiiljtarj^ rc^Uianre to 
die Ailiesj Germany signed, under j:protcstT on June 2Sp 1919^ ilic firth 
annivctsaD' the SaiTijcvo assa4SS ilia lion which had l>een ihc signal 
far the war, Thii ceremony, which marked the fall of die German 
Empire, was helti in the Mall of Mirrots In ^'ersaillcs where Bismarck 
in IS71 haci proclaimed the founding of the German Empire. 

I'he peace treaties with Austria and Hungary represenU'd attempts 
10 cairy^ out the Wilsonian priiidple of sclf-deicrmination for subject 
peoples. At tlie conclusion of tbe war the Dual Monarchy, a 1 mi lib 
naticinai stale, had fallen apart into Its component jaxtors. The settle¬ 
ment of Barb legaJiied tlie arrangements, \ijiicb, for i!ie most part, 
had already come alsout, Austria, according so die Treaty of Saint- 
Germain (Scpicmlicr. 1919). cedrtl die Trentino and upper Adige, 
"Trieste, and surreynding territories to Italy: [Bosnia, Hercegovina* 
and the Dalnuitian coast and islands to Vugosl-ivb—the new com- 
polite Slav state on her &tiuthcm border; liohemta, j\romvia* and 
iiKJst fyi Austrian Silesia to Czechoslovakia—a newly lomied state on 
bet notibera froiuiet: Galicia to Poland: and Bukovhm to Rumania. 
As a result of tlicsir territoriat cessions Austria w^os cut down froin a 
proud rooitanliy of 116,000 sejunre miles with alnnit iIiiTiy nitUiun 
jieojjle, 10 a puveTty-strirken republic of SS.OOft S{|nare miles and six 
million people, two n^iUion of whom livo^l in Vietma, Included in 
ihcsc terriiorial transfet^ ivere four million Geniiatis who w^re 
handed over to C/edimlovakia and Italy, IJke Genuany, Austria was 
disiarmed and forced to pty reparations. Her army w as reduced 10 
Sfl.tKrf) men; she wTisnot permitted to (Kisses? air forces; ami she was 
forced to accept drastic limitations on munitions and armiuiientA. 
Tlie economic provisions of the treaty were similar to ifiosc of V'er- 
saJlIes. She also w asrerpiired nui to prattke eLoitomic dtscriminaiion 
against Allied natkmaR 

Himgary alasci siiffcml great losses. Bv the Treaty nF Trianon (June, 
1920) she w^as reduced from a irrritory nf over square fnttes» 

inbahtied by twetuy-mie tniihrm people to a small land of S6,0rH) 
square tnilcs, inhabited hv eight million people. Tramvlvania and 
the Banat were surrendered to Rumania: Croatia to ^‘ugo!>bvia, and 
the Slovak provinces 10 C:zechos1o\~akb. A reparauom bill of ttvo 
huruired million crow^ns was preseuied to Hungary by the Allies, and 
her army was reduced to 35^000 men. 
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UuIgnrlM and TiirJicyi loih severely puiiislieri for ilieir partiei- 
piition in the war. By the Treaty of Neuiliy ^November, IDl&j Bul¬ 
garia foired by 0\c Alliens to cede all of her coast land^ to 
Greece and some vitluablc strategital tcriitoTy tu Yugoslavia. Shts like 
the mhtT defeated states^ ex|>ected to pay heavy refTaratioiis* to 
reduce her aritty to U0,tK)0 men, and to abolish coiistTiptioir The 
Treaty of St?vres* including the Irtpartite Agtcemcnt (August, 
[92Q ). U'luUi closed tJie ^var between Turkey :iud die Allies, porti- 
tjuued the Ottoman iCmpire politioilly and economically^ In 1920 
the Allies saw an opportimity tu exploit the rich empire of the stihan. 
Thereh^rc they dii iatetl a treaty whici* deprived Turkey of all her 
Kiiropeaii [icosessions (Consisiminople and the Straits and all l>iit a 
lemnant of her -Asiatic territories in Anatolia)- hi addition to these 
Letritorial gains* the victorious European poi^ets ivere given valuable 
rin-'mdal and poiiikal rights in ivhat was left of Turkey, and she was 
required to pay old debts and tvar costs^ Altliotigh ihe sultan aceepiccl 
these hajsli terms, loytil Turks iu Anatolia rcftised tu consent to 
|>ulitical disintcgtaiton and economic bondage, A natiunalist party* 
with a very able military man—Kemal Paslia“as its leader, came itno 
exiatcijLC, Taking advainagc of serious divisions l>ctwcen the Allic^p 
iie tt|iielleil a Greek invasion of Asia -Miuur- and. in 1923, forced die 
Allies to agree to a revision of the peace treaty. According to the 
tenns of die new settlement—the 'rreaty of I^aiisanne—Turkey re- 
gainetJ Constantinople, and part of Thmcc, inchnimg Adri.inti|jle; 
and all of Asb Minar (Anatolia) and Armenia.-Turkey'sj military 
unci naval fortes suffeiTd no restrictions: she ivas released fioni repa- 
raiiuii jmiiiems; ani the capiiillations were abandoned. Her empire 
was not regained* htiwevcr. Syria reniained in the hands of Frame, 
jifid PalestiiiCt Mesofvitamia, and Egy pt in ihi>se of Great Britain- 
Havbig weakened their late ap|xutents* the Allies spnosored a line 
of buffer states ranging from Einlanfi in the North lo Vugpslavia in 
the Soutti, including Estonia I I-iitvia* IJihuania, Poland* and C/ecito- 
slovakia. 'Fhesc states, established on the basis uf the principle of 
national srifrieierminatHm. served as a frarrkr to the spread of Bob 
shevisfii Ivom Russia into the defeated conmries. Also, as [>enericiarics 
fj[ the Pence of Paris, they, like Prance and Plngland, would be 
inclined to favor ihc temtodal siaifis ijuo^ as uf 1919, 

In .uldiiion to these settlcinents with the five dtfeaied powers, 
Minoriiies* treaties were prepared by the .Allies. By riiese agreerneiiti 
tiic various national and religious minoriuev in the tkilkaiis and the 
new'ly created suites ivere protected^ They were guaranteed piililic 
and private worship, civil ami political liberty, itncl the nse of their 
own languages and schools. Greece, Yugoslavia, Rirmania, Cjcecho 
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Slovakia, and Poland were reqniTe<l to sign ihc$f agrtements. All dis' 
puics involving Tninoniio were to Iw referred lo the Permaneot 
Court of liiiemaiiotial Jitstke, iind the League stootl as itie guiitantor 
of their freedom from pemcutinn. 

Althougit Presidcut Wilson jrlayed an imiKtrtJiit pan in the prepa- 
ration of the peace settlements, the Senate oi the United States failed 
to ratify ihcin. Certain features of the Covenant of the L.eaguc of 
Natknts and the acqutsiiiait of the German toneessiorts on the Slian- 
timg Peninsula by Japan were especially obicttionable to ibe United 
Stales. \VilfHm. hnwever. stublxjmly refused loatajept any ehanges in 
tile Cnvciiani, mainiaining that it should I>e accepted by tlie United 
Stales witlioui reserviilions. Refusing to do so. Camgress deebrert the 
tsar terminated on July 2, 1921 and signed a sjKcinl tteaiy witli Ger* 
many. In Uic seiilemcnt the Ameritan government attejned most of 
the changes made at P.iris, but refused to include the Lea^c nf 
X’ations Covenant, and those clauses dealing with the territorial 
L'honges in Europe, the transfei of German concessions in the Far 
East, and lalwr eJauses, Similar setdcmcnis were arranged udih Aiis- 
tria ami if iiugary, but nut with Ifulgarta and Turkey, as the Ltnitcd 
Stain had never formally been at war w'itli those nations. 

The Allifi soon discovered ili.nt ilicse peace seitlements were imi 
lasting contrihutinm to jicuce and stability. In their attempts to 
cripple (he pdtiet of Germany by depriving her of her colonies, by 
reducing her icrriEoriat fimics. and by ruining here*:onomically, they 
prepared the way lor the eventual rise of a Nazi Gennauy, powerful 
enough to threaten the new status tjuo. Nor did the Allies solve com¬ 
pletely or satisFactijtily the problem of nationality. 'Flicy dismantled 
Austria, Hun gun'. Itulgaria, and Turkey, in order to cmaturputc the 
Slavs, .bruits, and other |M;nptcs: but in so doing they left millions of 
Germans, .\fagynrs, Ritlgarinm. and Turks under alien rule. Thenec- 
fonb tlicse gioiip:^ constituted dusutislied minorities. Liberal views 
were only partially applied. The defeated penvers iverc dis.rrmcd in 
ptuciict. but the viitorious and neutral states adopted rlisannament 
only in principle. Attempts w'ere made to improve inicmationul 
labor condititins. but no conceried clTurt was initiated to restore 
economic relations Jirougli Lite abolition of uriff barriers. 

In their desire to reach (xrtain national objectives, the Allies fotittd 
it dilFicuh to tr>-0|H.'ra(e in a sincere attempt to create a political and 
social onler satisfactary to all ixiH'crs. France cancerurated upon the 
political atul economic desmietioii of her hisiuric rival, Germany. 
Italy was interestcfi c-hicfly In her desire to gain control of die Adriatic 
and thus rlominatc the trade gateway into the Balkans, Great Britain, 
having obtained imjioriaiit oil lauds in the Near East and some 
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German colonics in Africa and Oceania, favored a partial recovery of 
Germany and Soviet Russia in order to recover her trade vvith diem. 

Despite tite drastic peace terms (perhaps not as scvctCi however, as 
iliosc whidi a victorious Gemiany tnifi^ht Jiave impised tij™ a dc- 
leaced eiieniy) i the Allies were as fear hi J of a German recovery in 
1919 as the Allies in 1815 were of a Xa]xileoiiic rtst«>r 4 a(jn. 

Allied siatcsmeri made no conscnictive aticmpi to bring about an 
economic xchabiliLaiion of Central Eiiro|x'. Instead^ they lcvie<l 
heavy r<rparations on tiicir starving;, pru&Lvate, disititcgrated foe^. As 
a result, a few' years after these financial iitdginciits were im[jQScd, the 
Allies were forced to lend money to Austria ^utd Htinpary in order 
to prevent their complete collapse, GcTmaiiy^ on the ot!mr hand, 
tried half heartcilly to meet llie financial exactiocK of the Allies, She 
made certain itiitol p:iymenis on a reparations hill, ivliuJi.. in 192It 
was assessor! at $3$.()(W,0()0,000 {tins ammnrt was redttced by one 
third in 1922), litti by I92S she claimtfd tluit she was imahlc to meet 
certs In heavy paymentj^ Determined to carry out die terms of die 
reparations agreemcnti Poincarf, premier of Ijancet in 1923 Itad 
French troops nreupy the intliisirial heart of GermanyH the Rnfir. 

The Gennans in that disirirt adopted a policy of passive resistance, 
refusing to tvort for the French or to consider the Frencli plan to 
detaili the Rhineland front Certmny. Both Gmnany and France 
suffered a restik of this invjisiori and the economic imy^asse ivJiich 
folloived. In Germany* passive resistance^ iti view of the resultant 
industrial stagnation and the cost of supjjotting the people in the 
Rniir, helped to bring about the coiii[jletc cplla|t5e of the mark^i* 

French fianc also declined in 1923-1924 as a resnli of this invasinii, 
falling fTom aljotit 7^4 tents to a Utile less than 5 cents. Financtal 
difTiruhies in t>t)th countries, rising out ol this economic conflict in 
die Rtihr, fimWy led to the ikvelopment of a more conciliatory 
aaitude in Paris and Berlin. 

In November, 1923^ the Allies deciilcrf to attempt a ddiiiiuve and Flan 

satisfactory settlement ol the reparatioti tpicstjon, Tw'o comtiuttees 
were sclectetl to solve the problem* One* with an American lianker, 
diaries G* Dawes, as cliairtnan. was to stiuh the means of b,tbndTig 
the Geiman bii<lget and of stabilrring the curretio: the other, under 
the direction of an English financier. Reginald McKenna, w~as to com 
sider methods for the return of Cerman capital which had left the 
country I in order to avoid a ehaoiie econoinit situation there and to 
escape heavy taxation* As a result of their investigations the contioU* 
tees adopted a soludottp called the Dawes Platt* u lurii was accepted by 
the Allies in 1924. .■\a:ording to dm stheme the annuai payments 
pp. 4J5CM?tK 
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from Gennany were redticctL, subject to flitctiiatiDn^ in the fntutc in 
accordance with an index of prosperity. A spculal bankj under joiiu 
Allied-CcTman contro], created to regulate Gcrrnan cutrency. To 
pul this plan into o|x^ratiori a loan of $20n,()(Kl,0U<J tv^is to be lloated 
in the foreign market. 

Jiiastmich a$ itie llawes Plan eondeinued Germany to pay virtually 
her whole cLOuojwic surplus every year to her conquerors, it did not 
last By 1923 the Allies* realiiing diaL tlie Germans could not con- 
farm to tiie schedule set up in 1924, consented to arrange a new 
scttlcniem. A committee under the cbairmiinship of Owen D. Yaiing, 
an American business executive, was appointed to investigate the 
sitiiation. As a result of its invcstigadcins the Voting Plan ivas evolved. 
In diis plan the total repaiaiiof) figure evas set at S18,032,.700>IKM)* 
with specified payments e!<tending over a period of fifty-nine years^ 
Tilts neiv sc.hedule of j^yinenis went into cllect November 1, 1929; 
and remained in operation a little less dian tivo years. By 1931 the 
world depression, resulting in bank failures and financial diaos every'- 
where, tttarlc it impossible for Germany to negotiate further loans, 
and to meet repamtion paytuents. 

Fcrliajji one jlioidd not be too ctttical in his esiiniate of the peace 
ireaiici. Certainly ji ha$ always been in the logic of history and of 
fuimao nature that defeated powers have usually paid some prit c to 
ihe victors. It might have been more wise in the long run iF the .VHic^ 
!iad limited their demands to the restitution of ALv^ce-ijomi nc* 
some territorial recdficaiions for Italy, and miscellaneciu^ other 
minor adjustments. But it was too mudi to expect tim naEions wliiih 
had gtitic ill rough a trixible ordeal such as World War I ucnild dis¬ 
play such generosity, Glcmcnceau, Lloyd George, and Or hi n do re¬ 
flected liic w'ishes of democratic states wdiicli found it virtn^Jly im¬ 
possible to view the prohkm of securing a just and lasting jK.%ue dis* 
passionately and objectively, Nor could the people of the United 
States understand all the vital ksnes. American opinion was Inclined 
to become too indignant over the parts of ihc pcaL-e settlements of 
which it flid noi approve, and too rndiusiastic over die sections 
which pleased it, 

Colleciivcly. the peace scttlemerii.% prrseeiied a ctirhms cofn|x>site 
of iilcalism and praedcat poliuia—a stirt of bJein! of diploma! ic 
utopia and ieedfpalifr*. In the hm place, they defined nadouRl self 
detcmiinaiion as a gliding principle of tltc European-state systtin 
and did lake important step^ toward the reshaping of Europe on ihai 
basis. The dJplomais ai Paris did make serious eirons, but the more 
idealistic of them kk tliai the League of Nations would eventtially 
hiing ai^ut ilic necessary rradjiisiiiiciiti fjj ihc second place, the 
scttictucnts did endeavor to promote tlir oiise of peace throiigli the 
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iirt-ation ol the league. Long tKffnre Woitd War 1 sianed. ai the 
1 [ague Conferrenc<i of 1899. a Court of Arbitration had l>eeii cstah^ 
lished with the purpose of offering nations gn opprtunity to settle 
iJietr disputes itJlout i eson lo war. Bui it was not iiitiil. the League 
had been established diat tc^ojierativc machinery l>icanic a real force 
in jniernaiiomi affairs. 

"riiis League ot Nations, largely the ivork of Presidelu Wilson, be¬ 
came the object of much controversy. Its supporters rcgarderl it ^ 
the insininiejit tvliicb would end all war: m enemies considered it 
as a ilevice of the armed victorious states, efi|^ially France, ivhcreby 
they guarded ibcir spoils by maintaining die stains qiw. From the 
first the (Jovcnani of the League cucoimtcred criticism* In the 
Ifnitcd States apprehension w^ felt lest it restrict American foreign 
pulicyj especially with regard to die Monroe Dix:triiie* As stated 
before, iJie United States refused to lanction the IjeaguCp signing a 
separate |>cace w^idi Germany largely on that accounts In tJic 

].Jt^aguc was never p<>pular. Utisucccssfitl in their attempts to indutle 
in the Ornenant a statement of "tfie principle of die equality of 
flat ions and the |ust tremmeni of ilicir nationals, the Japanese 
entered die League with marked lack of cndiusiasm. Despite a cer- 
lain amount of hostility* over fifty nations joined the organization* 
'riiey plc^lgi^tl themselves lo promote mtcrmuional co-oj^Taiion and 
peace by die acceptante of obligations to abstain from war against 
mcmfjcrs of tlie League of Nations. 

I'he Covenant tvas die consiituLion of that imem^itional I>otiy. 
Siibjeci to amendmeiiL by the Council and the Assembly, it laifl 
down general principles for the solution of any problem ivhich 
migiit arise* The regiilar niadiincry for the openttion of the Lea^e 
consulted of iJirce organs: an j^ssenihly, a CounctL and a Secretariac. 
The .Assembly, representing alt states and meeting annually in Ge- 
nev'a, w’as the legislative Ixidy of the I^gue. A Council, representinj^ 
the great jwvers, especially, and meeting four times a year, was the 
esecLiiive of the League. Finallyp there was a pcmKineJit Secretariat 
in Tt'sidence all of the year ai Gene™. It consisted of experts who 
gathered and made available infomianon of all type$. 

In addilion to these argani2aiiun3 there was the Permatiatt C^urt 
of Interiiatii'inal Justice. Its function tvas to arbitrate international 
disputes. Side by side wJdi these various organizationi which com- 
pfjsed die League, but not officially a [lart of it, 'vas the International 
Labor (Organization, containing worker s anti employer s delegates 
from all nations represented in die League. Its 1 unction was to im¬ 
prove labor conditions and to ifcrve 3 a an iniertiational clearing 
1 1 oii$e for such matters- 

After the treaties were signed the League W'as soon involved in a 
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great \'arjety of matters rising out of the jjeate jctUcmenu. It under- 
look the supen'ision, in conjutittion ivith the mandatory powers,^ of 
the CeiTOan colonics and Turkish icrriiories which had been iran^ 
ferred from the defeated powers to the Allies. By virtue of the Minori¬ 
ties' treaties, discussed licretoforv/ it also iried to protect national, 
lingiusiic. anti religious miiioriiies found in Poland. Yugoslavia, 
Ciechtnlovakia. Rumania, and Greece- But die League did nor 
TestrEci iii activiiics to poliikaJ affairs, or problems rising out of the 
peace ticaiies. ft was also coiiccnied with such matters as tile codifica¬ 
tion of internal ion id law. prepnratiotis for disarniamcm conferences, 
ecoiiomic affairs, heahlt, stH ial, and hiiiiianimrian ciiierpiiscs, and 
ilie promotion of tniemationalijsin in ilie intelleetiial field. 

TEie most jiH|'K>riani activity of the League was in the realm of 
mternational arbitration and conciliation. Hut it tacked the pcsiige 
and aiJitiority to enforce its decisions, pJirlJy due to ilte fact that such 
itni>oTtant nations as the United States. Germany, and Russia svere 
not dinner members. Therefore it W'as defied sutcewfully by great 
powm a nnmlicr of times. It cniild order ,m economic fmyoott of an 
offending ftatc, or it could recommend the use of military fones or 
other sanctions against the waywarti counii-y, but it could nm compel 
enforcement of these decrees. Without armed troojUj at its disjjosal, it 
lacked cxecutii'C power, and tlnis it was unable to settle the contro¬ 
versies ilia I Liter on were to precipitate a second world war. 

«S« fpp 3OT-»*1R. 
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Betweai Two Weirs: 
Proletariati and Xadonal 
Dictatorships 


JllCTATORiUU' OF TllE pROLETrARIAT: POSTWAIt Ri:S!.lA 

W ORLD WAR I icjHCit rigidly tlic iniornal potiiical and s*icia! 

cohtsion of nearly every jranidipatiog jiaiion. Most coumrk* 
retained at leait tJie fnitnevs'ork of their long-estabUsbctl iiutitutiotis, 
but several, partioilarty Russia aitd the fascist powers, as a result of 
ucute problems wditch arose during or after the war* adupted tadtcal 
miiovations. 

In Russia the clianges were most diasiit. At the outbreak of the 
war that great emptre svai in a state of unrest. But despite croitnmtc 
and pidittcal discontent. Ute Russian people rallied to ilie supijort 
of -‘Holy Russia ” U was hoped by many that a demofraiic cmpiTe 
vrould cmctge fm® the war, which w'ould lil>cratd tlic Slavs and 
dominate the Straits. Military failures, economic dinkuliies, and cor¬ 
ruption in the government, however, soon revivefl die rcvciUiiiDnary 
movement in more vintlent form. In 1915 serious dcfcsits* heas'jr 
Icfaes of men in battles (fonr million Russians were estimated to 
Jiave been killed between 19 H and 1917 ’), and an appalling shortage 
of ammimUion discouraged bodt soldiers and citizens. Meanwhile, 
die dislocation of agrioilture, the emergence of industrial problems, 
and die collapse of the transponaiiou sv'stcm pul a lerrible strain on 
the Russian fieople. Despite a tremendous demand for food, [leasants 
were unable to ttartspon and sell their crop. Military' conscription 
deprived them of much-needed workers. As a result they were forced 
in 1914 to decrease their sowing areas. Industrial problems protnoteil 
unrest among the proletarians. In order to increase the meager supply 
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ijf itiuiiUitms foi lIic armies^ iiiditsirial leaders lor ted Uieir emp!oyt:t"3 
10 work long hours in tinsaiitharj' fai iories for wages, 1 htse con- 
cLiiioiiA, ttjgeihcr With hi|^h prii'es, eiuouraged strikes and tioia. Out 

this imrcSit rose a bitter aiinagoiibtti on the part of tlid workers 
toward [lie auiwiaiit govctiitueni rvhivJi ojiisistenily siij>[jortcd tlic 
oppressive iat lory ohticts. 

In addition lo tliis agrarbin and prolciarian unrest, ihcrc devdoiied if 

a pTonounecd opposition on the part ot all patriot ir Russiairis to the 
eomjfjtion and iJie intompeLeOt^ of the aarist goveriiiueoi. It i'Ts 
generally Ix^Hevtd ihai the country vras lull id iraiiots bolding impor- 
liint {.Kibuol ]KJsi{icuis. Many ifirTUpt butcaucTut^ were ap|X>inicd 
Ijy Cmr Nicholas IL wlio disregarded the suggestion ihai he select 
patriotic and libera! Russians—men who had ihe ioiirideutc of the 
[>coplc- As a result, iiumcrous aristocrats btcaroc cunvinced that tiic 
uiAz was iiicap;ib1e of govemiiig during this rritii al jjeriirf!- 

Nicliolas Jl Ignored the development of rbi$ iJ|ijK>sitiQTi. Itiierested 
in family life and iiidihercnt- to state affairs, he relied on the advice 
tif his fcMilhh and siijici'stitious u ite xvhu, in inrn, wits under die in- 
lliience of a disstibuc but coniimg Siberian munk. Rasputin, The 
buer used hb all-[iowerfiil iiifliieiice to have rc^sixiiisihle oUlcials and 
comnuiidm dbmisseii and saw lei it lUai they were replaced by bis 
own creatures. He literally aiputrcd the ini^rerial faniily aiul the 
govern ment. Those tv ho opposes! him were cnisJied, Uy 19IG patii* 
oiic Russians of all chisses realized ihar Raspiiiin w as one td ihc inost 
^bngerouA uieu in Lire empire * Bin his assassins tioii in lS(aenil^r+ 

1916 , by cenain arisioiLratA failed to improve pditioil i nmlitions in 
Rii^b. The czar refused lo make concessions to the Duma and ap^ 
poimetl a madman, Picikjjxijwi- a proit^i of Rasputin, as hh Min¬ 
ister tif the iTiierior. Tims, ibere was no iinjntjveiiieiu in the im|>erial 
administration^ Corruption, inefficieiicv. and ircasoji eoiuinucd lo 
flouruli in H goiemnienr tliat ivas no longer able to conunand the 
support of the natiDn, 

Tile disintegration of ihe army amt navy in die early monib^ of 
1917 precipitated ilie itvoluiion. Defeats, fioor kafletship. and in- 
suffirieiii ftiod had destroyed die inoralc of the soldiers ami had 
i:aii^l rhern lo accept rwohitionary propaganda. Insuliortiinatnin 
si%%s freoucni, ami the cxcessi^'c brutality ol Die olTicers njerely in- 
rreasetl the disco men t. By Jammy L 1917, over 1,200.00n men had 
deserted the Russian armies. Most of the remaining trfKjjis weremt- 
less and ripe for rc^oU- On Maixih S, 19 IT di^>i:deJ ly masses demand¬ 
ing hxxl appeared on t(ie streets of Pcfrngriid. IxiLuing amt liuting 
occurred, FmtcrriiTaTiGin l>ogan l>eiwecn the cmwiis and the u>Idiers 
of the garrisom The scriotisness of the sihiiiiion tbvvned tijxin gov- 
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cnimctu i?f6tids \ylmi a cotnpny of soldiers of dit garrison refused 
to fire upon the rioters. ^Vsked by ihe czax to dissolve, the Fourth 
Duma igttiircd Ins rctjuesi and^ instead, created a proviiiDn.il eorimiti- 
tee U’lnch it invested w hU viisi powers to restore law and orrlert Mean- 
wJutc the iasutrectiotiisis tiad Formed a Petrogrrid Soviet, a revolu- 
Liooary council of soldiers and workers. This body, after sonic hesita- 
uon, decided to rx^-operate with the Duma in establishin]^ a national 
provisional govcrnnieiii. In the nteantiriie. the c/.ar- reluming from 
die front and deserted by his troops, abijii atc«i in favor of his brotitcr, 
die Grand Duke Mii hscl. A kw days Eater the 5 frand duke vrisdy 
stijTCndercd all tiitiiiu to authority. rijereaFter* supreme fxnver tvas 
vested in a [divisional government iintil a constitutioTia] assembly 
could be elected co prcfiaic the way for a new order. 

This ptDVisiutial govern men t ccmsistetl chiefly of bourgeois repre- 
seniatives under the leadersJiip of Prince Lvov, a lil>eral nobte. Advo¬ 
cate oF middle-class refonnSi it planned to esuiblish in Russia coO' 
stitutional goven^nieni and an mdi^idualistic sociat order. At the 
same dme, ii jnrended to coniirme tbc war against the Ceniral 
Powers. Serious problems mun brouglu about die collajisc of this 
pren kioiia! restme. l o rccsuhlish fioiitical and economk siabiltiy 
in cliaottc Russia anfl, ^t the ^aine time, to continue tl^c war were 
almost imfK»s^ible^ Incafiable of handling die stiuaiiort. Prince Lvov 
in July, 1917* rtsigiits:! as prime minister and was swcceedwl by Keren' 
sky, a theatrical [loseiir, .Mthough he favofred the estaldisfimetii of a 
socialist siaie* lie was willing lo co-t>pcrate widi the boiirgeoiaie in 
a program to crcaie a cou^siitmional govcrnmeni and to fight ihe ^var 
to a victui ious coiunlusion. 

Op|>ositiou on die jjart of boUi extreme conservatives and radicals, 
cspe< iaily die Itolilieviks, ptcvciUcd Kerensky frutn carrying out Ins 
prograuL Aittn the MarrJi revolt die expr^nents of communisni lie- 
came more and more active in Russia. 'Hic leatler of ihis Bfdshevisi 
mnvenieni was i-ctiin^ a revolutionary exile who liad returned to 
Riixsia when the pmvisionaJ govemmem had promised to |iatdon all 
fKdttiral offenders. This tincri]n|>rotnising radical immediately de- 
noil need rhe bourgeois go^ernmeni and began to propgaudtre the 
masses w^itfi his do< miit?s. In contrast to the orthociox Marxian Men^ 
slieviks ivho favored ilic interpolation of a bourgeois deniocrac y l^e- 
tweert scini'feiubl Russia and a Soi:Lalis[ regimep Ijenin and hw 
Flolihcvist followers desired to dts^xmM! with the capitalUdc state and 
ti» pnKetxJ flim'ilv to dir creation of a Communist order, M'hik 
aitcmpdng to rotHinite the war. to ptT^erve private property* and to 
^tahlbli a legal const it iitionai giivernmcTii, the provisional assembly 
was coiistanily endxirrasst^ by the grow ing influence of die Bolslie- 
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vik*. Soviets of workers ami soldiers, especially ilie one in Petrogiad, 
succumhing to Leniti’s propaganda, demanded die witlidrawal of 
Russia froni the war, the division of land among die peasants, the con¬ 
trol of factories by the workers, and the distrituition of food. Aided 
by a number of ardent radicals, cspeciaJty one, L^on rroisky, another 
revolutionary eKilc who had returned to Russia in l.cnin soon 

succeeded in winning over large numbers of dissatisfied workers. 
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ioidicr5> sailors, lUe uxicraploycdr and poHiical cxiremisrs 

hy milking reckless proniists of peace, bread, and land. These 
tented elements^, for tilt mosi sverc not especially interested in 
the t!ieories underlying commirnisin^ bnt tJiey did u’^i be iter con¬ 
ditions. Tliercforc ilicy tvelcojiicd Lenin's promise to rescue the 
properlyIcM man froin die bourgeois dictistorship thTOUgh a pfogram 
involving the confiscutioo of private property, the nHtlonaliEation of 
industry* and a wotld-svide attack on capitalism. 

The Bolsheviks, a minority political group, came to yjow'cr largely 
because of the latk of unity ainoug the \*arious moiiarcliisw* l^uut'- 
geoisp and moderate clem exits* Taking advajii.ige of this circumstaote 
and the growing economic i.mtest* the cofniiiiinists^ by means of effi- 
cicni org;ini^cion and able leadership, gained control of the soviet 
organi^ations, representing t!ic soldiers* sailor^^ peasants, and wwk- 
cn. Prior to this titue die Mensheviks iiad been die dominant group 
in the town soviets* but, ^ ctotiomic conditions grew worse and the 
demand for peace incitrascdp the Bolshevist elcmenf in these cmincils 
exerted an inaeasing inflnetice, thider the direction of the able 
administrator. Trotsky* Jhe Bolshevik* in Septcmlicr and Oecober 
gainetl control of the Petrognid Soviet and prejiared for the aniic^ 
ipated revolution. 
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fji NViveoibrr thcisc restless elemirrtts ^vcrc able to bring about the 
ovcjikravv oI the jjrovisiyriai govcriimtrtit and to establish a BalEhe- 
vist iliciatoTshtp. The fiimi deCcats of the Russian trtwpa on the 
Kastem Front had prcjioied the tvay for cliis wup Taking ad* 

vantage of this setback, the liolsiieviks. claiming that Kerensky had 
Ijcirayed ilie sof ialist that he was ignoring lIic welfare of Uie 

masses, and tiiat he was earrylng out the eapitaListic and imperialtsth 
desires of ilie Riisssan bourgeoisie, deman^fed the overthrow of hi3 
gtnemmcnL An unsucecssliil attempt on the prt of conservatives— 
tnintarchisis and iKinrgeois arhtocTiits—under Geoemt Kornilov to 
r:i|Hure the tiiy of FcLnsgrittl licipcd to bring matters to a head. In 
jNovember the Bolsheviks seizetl conirol of Petrograd and forced 
the prov isional govertunent into flight. Lenin, \Ato ha(1 been driven 
into hiding by the Rcreiisky government, made a dramatic appear¬ 
ance fieriirc rlic meeting of tlie Gtmgress of Soviets and secure^l the 
sujifiort ^j 1 tJiat IwKly. A Soviet of tJit Petiplm D>mmissar5> of tv Inch 
Lenin was the cfiairman and Trotsky the Gtirntuissar for Foreign 
Affairs, waiv csmblished. by January, 191S, ilic Bfijlsheviks, still a 
mnuirity, fiMally had contml of the gfix-emmeni of Ru^ria. 

Once in power, the Bohheviks destroyed all oppsition and fn- 
yiiguTuted ;i Communist regime* Arisiot rata, military leaders, anil the 
middle classes lost their piojjerty* tlirir pjsiiions, and their citi^teU' 
sliip. Tilt iip]>er ciasses ain-l the bniitgeoiste l>come the victims of 
a vengeful piulctatLin ckiss. TliDusands wvtc killed, exiled to Siljerut* 
OT forced to lice Russia. Mewl of those H'ho rerttafned. witliout prop¬ 
erty i>r [HWLEiom, lived in poverty and obscurity. A fciv possessed of 
tei til deal skill and willing to conform to tfie rieiv ortlcr were given 
positions as bank employees, engineers, and tccliniciaris, but tiic 
lormer upper and middJe classes ceased to exist as such in Russia, and 
as a result of this re\oUuion. ihe royal family w-as pracittally whped 
out. Under arrcjit near Petmgrad since Marrjii 1917* they w^ere later 
sent to Siheria and w'cre sIiol 

Hie Jlcdsiievist government novv procee<led to fulfilj its promises 
of land^ natiorul sclf-determinatioiu and jieace to the Russian people* 
I^iid ttansfeiTCd fr<mi the great proprietors to the peasants: the 
right of iieSf^leimiiinaticjii on ilir |xirt of such provinces as Finland^ 
F^toniap Latvia, Lithuania, liie iTiaiTie, the Siberian Confederation, 
and the Transcaucasian Federal Republic was conceded bv Lenin* 
ncfiiiite Tecognition. however, was fri?f|ueni]v denied these statei 
unless they were dominated by tlie local Bolshevist elements. 

In Occember, 1917. [wrare tiegntiations were opened tvith the Ceiv 
tTjJ Povvers. AI the moling uf ihe German and Russian representa^ 
rives, the former in?iiste<t on the cession by Ru»ia of the Baltic prov* 
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iritcs and Poland, Reinsmg to accept these terms, I'rotsky told the 
Ocrmaiu that Russia was witJnlrawu^ from ilic war. but diat she 
would not sign the peace treaty, Phe Ciertuaii armies iuiTiiedlately 
resiuneti their utKtiiicc and forced I roisky and Ids eolleagut'S to 
submit. On Match 3,191«, die Treaty of Rrcst-Liiovsk svas concluded 
between Russia and Germany, IJy tiit terms of ihis settleineni Russia 
gave die Central Powers ibc right to deicrmiiic the future status of 
Poland, Courland, and tddiuania. She also promised to evacuate 
Finland, die -Aland Islands, Estonia, Livonia, and die I'tniine: to 
retognue a treaty Iwtwccn the Ca-iiLraJ Powers and die f.liiainc. to 
rede Batiun, Kars, and /Vidaban to I’lirkey: and lU terminate Bol¬ 
shevist iirotjagauda in icrrilories of the Central Poivcrs oi diosc 
included in the treaty, In Aitf^ust. IHlft. Russia ivas Ibreed to si^ 
$iipp1cmcntjjry agrecni-t'ni^ wtili G^nns^iiy grriniiiig iliJit i^onniT) ui' 
vorablc trortuticrcisil relations and an indcniiiiiy* In return for iJic^ 
harsh terms, which isoLiic^d Russb frojn western Europe* that conn- 
iry Teteived pcitce. 

Taking advatnageof this boon, the Bolsheviks were able to combat 
die various ctmntet-revolutioiiary movements iliat had sprung up in 
Russia during (918-1919, White armies and Icadcra had set up inde¬ 
pendent and^’rival govemmenis in the ueigltb»Thof«l of .%changcl 
and Murmansk, in die Baltic provinces, .rtid in remote Siberia, By 
1919 these tiiiUury reaction-irics were aided by the AlHev u'lio were 
vexed by the witJidrsiwal ol Russhi from the war. by Russia's repudia¬ 
tion of tbe enormoita deln she owed die jellies (csporially France), 
by the Bolsiicvisi denunciation of Allied imperialism, by the BoUhe- 
vist opposition to world capitalism, and by die fear that Germany 
would secure access to Russian resources, riiercfore. Allied ^too]^ 
occupied certain pms and establishetl an effecuve blockade of Bol¬ 
shevist Riisda, Bill the Bolsheviks were not liiseouraged. Two instru¬ 
ments—the Cheka, a police and spy otganitaiioii L-rt?3ied for die 
purpose o[ terrifvirig opfK>fiCfiTs of the new regiinc* arid ine 
Army—weie estabMied. The army was reorganired by Trotsky, who 
infused into it a crusatler's ieah W'iili die aid of the C-heka, the - 
shevist army insiigatcd a reign of terror characteii/ed by thousamis 
of attests, imprisonments, exiles, and executions. 5ui>(toirrwI by die 
peasants, who feared that a UTiiic victory wtnikl result m 
of their newly acquired lands to die great proprietors, the Red .^rrny 
W 715 able to defeat the Tcactionary movements. VVltb die expulsion 
from die Crimea of the last WTiiie troo|» under t’.cneral \\ range! 
(November, 1920) the counter revolulion as a military movement 
was lupprcisetL 

Wliilc WTiite arniies. aided by the Allies, were living to overthrow 
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iJic Bobhtfvikjt, ilie laitcr were uttempiing to csiabliih :i nnv political 
and iotiiil ordw. In Jul>% 1918. the FifUi All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets dmfled the constitution svtiich created the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S,R.). Henceforth the government 
rested on tlie dictatorship of the woikers, die peasants, the soldiers, 
and The sailors. All chisses possessing prjv i leges, such as the old land- 
owncis. czaiisi ImreantTats, and die Itourgetusie. nerc debarreti from 
sullrage and were deprived ol pro{K-n> and jwsitioius, Ijsnil was given 
to die people; h.'tnks were natioimlired; miidi of the old taxation was 
alxiNshrd; lalMir n-as esiaidished on a diEercnt fi^oting; and free and 
tiriiversal ediicatum for workers and [lonr jioasants was to be pro* 
videtL Urbiin and rural sov iets now obtained control of local govern- 
TTienis and sciJi dcpiiiivs to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, Since 
they were ilie strongholds of commimism, the urban districts svere 
given greater |)oiitical reprcsemaiiou than the niral units in the all- 
powerful Central Organiiatiuii, 

Tile AJl'Riissiau Cottgress of Soviets svas lite Ixxly in winch su¬ 
preme autliotity in tJie Rusrian Socialist rcdeniicii Soviet Republic 
was tlicoietkally sested. Ortgitiatly, it was to be convoked semi- 
amniaJly, hut, nctijally, it met only onc^ a year after 1921, An All- 
Riis,<jan C^irtraJ Exectiiive Cttminitieci elected by rite Congress, excr* 
liseti real exetiutve and legislative authority. It met four timL-s 
yearly, convoked the Ail Russian Congress, appointed a cabinet (the 
Crntfu il of Commissars) . and performed the executive functions of 
the state. \\ ht'ticver the .'Ml-Russian F-xecutive Cuinmiiiee ivas not in 
session, a Iwdy called tlic Pransitlimn carried on its work. 

This jjolitUa! structure appEed only to Russia proper. Follow ing 
die suppression of dm W'iiiie regimes, ilie Bohtievika snteeeded in 
refining all the leiTiiory wliu h comprised liie old Russian Empire 
with Uit c-\ccptioti of Poland. Res&ambiaj and tlic Raltir Provinces. 
In 1922 the various indejicndeiit govctnnienLs wtiich h.vd been set up 
in tlu 3 « terriioties esLiliMshed p«>titical struciiircs identical wiili tjcit 
of die R,S.F,S.R and jfunetl Soviet Russia in a riiion of Sot i.ilist 
Soviet Rcpublits ffJ.S.S-R.3, The UiS,S.R, stiopted gov'crtimental 
m.idiinery which paralkicd ih.^i of the R.S.F,S.R, It consisted of a 
Ibiion flongrcss of Soviets, a Union Centmi F.xociuivc Committee, 
and a Union Ckmncil of C^omuiissars: and. save for h»ral governmem, 
it exercised a virtual mmititioly of p>wer. It had jurisdiction over 
foreign alfoirs. commerce, lalwr legisiadon. cdiuation, public health, 
atui die armerl forces of tiic I'nioii. 

Supreme in ilic Soviet governmerttal system was the Communist 
P trty. Thisorganiratioii CfinsLitecl of some SS.flOO local groups culkd 
Every j,c.rr the latter scut representatives to a pany congress 
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which in turn selccicd a Central Estctniive C^ntnnitiee for fche party. 

This all poxvcdu] adtiimUtrativf bod\ chase 'a political bureau ol 
nine meiiilicrs who determined govemnieiu policies and acually 
rttitti Russia. Consisting of aiwil a niillion members (abtuit 2i/4 
minion in ]9i)6), die CottimtJiusL Party l^etaine tiie mily legal party 
in RustEia< Through a well disciplined organ i/aikm it cmurolled die 
loacliinery of povernment* cfituationi the press* speech* ami the 
drama. Boys and girb were formed imo t-oinrnuiiist youth sixieiies 
and latiglu Marxian concepts. A very ellicient police organisation* 
the GT.U.^ repladiig the Cheka in 1922. otiliterated all emimer- 
rcvoliitiniiai y movements bv a systematic tepresaion- Moreover, ihc 
Russian Cominiimsts gained vir tual control of ilie iiiiematkviml radi¬ 
cal MK iety called the Comittiern, 

IJiuil hill liefuh in 1924. Lenin dontinateci tlir Cannmiinist Party, i^mn 
Possessing tremendous tvlU and deiLTminationi remarkabEr excett^ 
live abiihy, and nnquesi ion able integriiy, he wa$ convinced that 
IxmrgeaisopiiaUsm was largely respmsibJe for the existing eco¬ 
nomic evils, sue 1 1 as tmj>crialJ 5 iJc W'ars. tinemploymcni. and the cx- 
plojtaiion of wagtr-eatners by the cinptovcrs. Once csipiialism could 
lie desirov'cch he said, the workers of the wnthl tcould live at peace 
with one another and won hi eo-opeTale to creating a pLiimed econ^ 
otny wherein all would work for tlic benefit of lociciy as a wfiole, 

'lb attain this ncty sm i:i1 order in Ruisia. Ixnm and his foUotvm 
attempted to make all meiins of prochicunn* dtsirihituoir and ex¬ 
change m Russia pan of a system rvhirh would gtiaraniee to every 
man the esscniiials of lite and the principles ol justice. He tried to 
acliicve these ainis by narioiializing the land, forests, natural re¬ 
sources, all means of pTOduciion. irans|X)naitnu^ trade, banking, and 
insurance. Profits were io be completely atwlishcd. Men were to work 
according to their abilities oxid share according fo their needs* A 
classless society would thus supplant the bourget^ss system of land¬ 
lords. capitalists, and wage-earners. 

But the Bolshevist attempt to nationalize Russia's industrial and nt^n 
agrarian life precipitated a UTTihU- economic depresutm* TJiis was 
the result of the tvar. of revoliutoUt of tniemal dborgaitistation, of a 
strict Allied blockade^ and of a lack vt ntacJtinery, of cai>tial with 
W'htch to purchase gruMls ahixiad. of skilled labtr* anrl of reclttiical 
and managerial leadership. \^Vjrkers soon discovered that they cqtild 
not run the factories widiOiii the aid of inanaKvrsi tecbnic:{ans> and 
capitaL By June. 1918. industrial oonditions were so bad that the 
government had to pbee industry under state. controL^ Fomiing a 
Supreme Economic Council, it tried to supply the workers with 

‘‘As oppnHrd to the aUemiuhe oF icif-governing ¥/nrlsJiofw. 
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nccHw! -niw matCTialSj and technical leadership, Dcspiie these 
measures, prcitliicimii fell off alamiiJiRlv. 

Agriculiiire. as ^vcM as industry, ['uliapsed. The agprarhin depres* 
sioii hcj^n dining ilie war, but was aiaicniuated hy the iioJshevist 
attempt to iijtioiialt^c tlir land, iVasariis, who were at heart capital- 
iius. opposed the grtverurnejU's [jcilitjf of luitkutali^auon and refused 
to surrender surplus pruflucts lo the state. Unable to give the farm¬ 
ers clutliitig, maeliincry, atid oiliei desired goods in return for their 
foftdsiuifs, the gowmiueiu tried io confiscate their gram. ’Plie peas¬ 
ants thereiijxin instituted a policy of passive resistance, raising only 
cnougJi grain for tlieiiisclves and causing thereby a steady decline in 
the hars'csts of 19Hh 191id, and l*t!iL In 1921 their svas a severe 
drought follow'ed by a terrible? faiiune. tlodi farmers and city tvork- 
CIS by now trcie tl iscouraged, and in many [daces rer'olts tKCurretL 
As a result of tilts siiuatton, larnin, (juickly realising that Russia 
wras not ready for a Conun uniat society, was forced to alKuidun jut re 
tomuiuntani and to iiistituic a New Kconomic Policy (NTi.P,), a 
[lartial leiurn to cajitiiilistn. A fixed tax svas suhsdtmcd for the grain 
levy: small traders, and Ini si ness men sverc permitted to estabtUh small 
stores and factruies and to compete trith siateKurned stores. consum> 
cr‘s CD-dperatives, and industries; under certain restrict tons a money 
economy wiis r-stablishcd and concessions ol foreign capitalists were 
giianintct'd against tiniionatization, Russia's economic life became 
thcnccfonli a mixture of capitaItsm. state socialism, and coiumunism. 
The results of die ,N.tr.p. were on the whole gratifying. Peasants w’Jm 
were able to work, to cam profits, and to retain iheir Lands ticrame 
less hostile to the government. Succcssrul Farmers, called Kiihks. and 
const j til ling not mi we than 3 per cent of the [lopulation, enlarged 
thrir lioldiugs and increased their proriis. Rm iJie Soviet auilwyrities. 
distneithtl of iliese petty capitalists, inijioscd heavy taxes on them 
in 192fl and greatly Tedticed their iuduenre. .-Vficr that dale the Rus¬ 
sian griveriimeiK practicilly extiTiniiiaiL-d the Kulaks, 

Less th.m three years after the tmeoduc tion of the N.F..P, Lenin 
died fl92l), His siiiTessor was not the eloquent and btilUani Trot¬ 
sky but the phlegmatic Stalin. The former was a l>euer organirer at)d 
fumenterof rcrvolnuon than he wa.s,i politician. ThcTcFore, it was on 
Stiiliu. die Georgian, lliat the mantle of the great dirtaior fell. 
Shrewd, quiet, niililess, he hatl belli many positions under Lenin, 
who had regarded him ax an efficient, bin not a brilliant, man, 
HespUe Ills imetlecTua) limitations. SiaWn was clever enough to op 
[losc Trotsky's attempts to iprnsot world revciUuion. In 1926-1927 
an «[icn revolt insiigated by Trotsky aiKf anoilier leader. Zinoviev, 
against Stalin's program and authority in the political bureau of die 
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government ftinn&hLcl Stsilin vvitli an opjH>rtunlty of exUinji them 
and execyting many oF iu$ cnfjtiiies. 

After Troi^ky's overthrow, SmJin adopted many of Iiis rivaTs pjli- The Five^ 
tiei. Abandoning in 1928 the N.E.P.. itie new liictator curtailed pri- 
vate comiiierte, opjTOsetl ihe extended tollei iivimtioii ’ of the 

[H’asanLs^ and intrtxinced die famotJA Five-Year Plan^ The last-named 
projet'i was designed lo promote Russians indiistiiaJ giot^th that 
after five years she could supply her domesde needs and acquire a 
sinpUts fo^t exfiort. This plan, whirh wns inaugurated in 1928, was 
dcsi|Tneii to iucTtsuc cnornionsly tJie output of coal, iron otc^ steel, 
j>eTToleu!n, electric j^wer. and grains. Agi'ictiliiinil macliinerv, an- 
roiiu)biles. and other fiianufactured products were to be prodtioed in 
great factories. \l also aimed ai a cnltnral traii&iorniatioii of Russian 
life ihrougli the devclojimetn uf railw^avs and liighwavs. the improve- 
niL-m of ]iim.-4ing conditions, the creation of tediniral stlis>?ils, die re- 
dnetion of itinerary, and die enroumgcniem of nmsic- Uirratiire, and 
art in all villages, lint it was only a pJiTtial sisrcesi. Produriion uf oil, 
agrittdtiital miirhmcry* autos, tracinis^ sugar, coat, and peal tre- 
mfii<loii 5 ly incficasccl: progtes^j in elcctrificatioti. railw^ay roust rue- 
tioii, the trun. steel, and icxiile industries, and the building nf great 
dams and giatu mdusmal plants exceeded cxpectatnms; and. owing 
lo agricultural improvements, the increase of graiti production ^vsis 
stilTif iein to enable Russia to dump her sutpluses on the icorld nsar- 
ket by 193L C jdlectivi/ation of the farms and of domt^stu: trade, .dso^ 
progressed. By 19S3 less ihati -tO pei cent of tlie cultivation was on 
nruiEti-llcctivc farms and but f> per ectit of the retail traile was in pri¬ 
vate iiaods. 

Nevertheless, complete siictrcss W'as not realiited. Prodiwtioo costs 
were too high, and the desired increase of [Tmdiit tiviiy of hilxir tvajv 
not achieved. ^foIC^ver. scarcity of tcchnidatis and skilfed lalxir, lati 
of effective discipUne in the Factories, Iwckwardness of traiispnrratkiri 
fariliiics. inade<}u;icv of food supplies, and the lack of Ht|uui capital 
destroyed (lie balance of the selieme. To Fiiiarjcc this program Russia 
was compelled to adopt a pay a3-you-go fxilicv. exporting enough food 
and textiles to pav fur the machtnerv and other esfScniiaU she ob- 
(aioed from fareign lands, This drriimstijtice caused iJie txecuuon 
of the plan m lx: .an almost intaierahle burden lo niilllotis of [le^iple 
who, in order m help the goveminent piirrhasr m:i( hinery, were 
forced to go without food. Despite these h3tidica|xs. hy \9a:i the coun- 

^Thal U, ihe comhining oF sfnall farcni imo iiTiili n'Uirh coiilrl be cub 

dv^inl a* iiniu under the utifRefl uianjigtrmciit 4tid fhr?ictif?ii <■! >ljuc ulReiuLf. 

Tbifi methuff wai expcLtiKl ici achieve grtjitrr cfFidaicy and pitMliic- 

iivky. Se« pp. 11-1-! 15. 
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try lo iiKidi: CLiJisidei'ablc progress in the dirccfion of 

l3t^C“Scate industrialIstiL 

In. l!J3-3, Staltii inaugLiraLed a second Five-Year Plan- Claiming suc¬ 
cess for ihc Drst^ he announced iJiaL the nc^^* one ''would change tlie 
country fnim one xvilit the mlmit|ue of tliu Middle Ages to one of 
contemporary tcclinirjue"; ^vnuhl greatly cKptnd iransp^rtuion fadii- 
tics; would imj^rove agrinuhural nietjiods; and would increase ire- 
tiietidously the output of numuraciured goods, tvar iimtcrialsr and 
foodstuffs. TJieiictfoiihfc he claimed^ the cfjmiiton penpk of Russia 
would l>c bxolight into a jiosuion to enjoy die liighest standard of 
living in ihc world. ]a(iancse conquests in norrhem China and die 
rise of Hitler in Gemiaiiy, however, Eotttrt! Stalin to sntKlify hh jjoU 
tcy, niiring I he Fitse twci yrnm of the second PLiii there was a marked 
tnerease in national income and in the output of consumption goods- 
By lIlSriT lioirever, the aggressive attitude on the pan of iliese power¬ 
ful atut-commiinisi states made it nccc^ry for Stalin to devote a 
Lcnisiderahle [wrt of Russia's .sochili/.ed w^ealih in liic task of strengih- 
ening tier national defeii:«es. Meanwhile, die rapid impinDvenieni in 
die standard of living did noi materuilr/c. Prices of foodstuffs and of 
clothing remained beyond the reach of the worker* This improve¬ 
ment, however, I he government siiil inijistcd, ivrntld ocoir. 

Many Soviet w'age earners iverc less oprimisiic. They saiv dc^’Clop¬ 
ing in RiusSia a new class system whereby ilic govcmmcntal offi^dals 
(generally members of the Qr^mitiLiiust Pa^lY^, and the xpecialists, 
such as scientisrs^ cuguicers, and lechuicjans, enjoyed higher stand¬ 
ards of living ih:in t(te proleiariom otid tlie peasaniSH Hclieving that 
the govern me Jit was rapidly adopting the gamtents of capiutlisRiH. 
they foitghh for exampki tite movement tnaugunned by a Russian 
worker, named Staklianov, for improving industrial output by a 
greater rlivistcin of blxn and more effeciivc phinntng. Hut ihcir op- 
ptmtion to the governnHnt was alujut as futile os that of the private 
farmers* the 

Desirous of eliminating these wealthy farmfljrs completelv, SLilin 
and the Communist Party in IBW rame out in favor of the tollci-tivi¬ 
sual i<ui of :itl agric tilt lire* State hmns. cacli constsiitig of from lflO,(K>fl 
to 200,000 acres run by a government^ppoinled director who liiret! 
laimr at fixed were nutintaJned. but the collei:tive fami fie- 

omc die most yiapiilar and mmt productive unit. Under the latter 
system die ficasants pooled their bnd. machinery, rlmft-anhiiab. and 
seed, W'liile they retained the private ownership of their honiEs. per¬ 
sonal possessions, gardens, ,ind a certain number of chickens, co^vs, 
and other livestock. With the ijovernment they shareil in the truomc 
of the rolliTfivc farm. Owdng n> cchoperaiion In working* buying. 
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and selling, tliese collectives, enconntgcd by tlic state, expanded their 
produciion of agriciiltixTal goods and, at the same lime, tncieased the 
incomes of the peasants. .Vs a result of this efficient system qf mass 
production, die KwlakSj unable to compete, and persecuted by the 
autliotities, \^'ete practically destroyed. L-iicr tlic lettr th;it remained 
tvere loicibly "liquidated'^ by expulsion front tlietr lands. 



CotUFTTIVIL Tilt 1'^. FaUM MAdllWtHY A Stati TAltSI. 


By T53ri Stalin, l)clie\diig that tlic 5(vi,i1 and txonnmic- iTansfomiH- 
tion was proceeding satisfactmily tctvvaid a dasslcs* scx-teiy, had pm- 
nniignted a new consiiintion. "Therein, Sialitt mid bis collcjigiiei 
stated thai a socialist svstewi of economy existed in Russia, a system 
largely based upm ownership of pioperfv ,ind of the means of pr^ 
duct ion by tlic state «r bv co-opera live groups. Witli this econoinic 
vrt-up. the govemnienl, however, recogni?ed as legal the existence 
of the sniaN private economy of indlvidiia! peuants and handicrafts' 
men bawd on iiidividiml lafmr and excluding the exploitation of ilie 
laltor of otliers. In other words, ihe Soviet Ibdon by 11W6 perroiiied 
its citizens to oim savings, hiiines. am! household an<l personal ob¬ 
jects, and to inherit private property. "Tltis departure from pure 
communism was further revealed by the declaration that in the 
U,S.S.R, "socialism was being rcaliicd; 'From each art'ording to his 
ahilhv, to each according to his work .'" .Apparently the earlier 
Communist doctrine that each should work according to his ability 
and receive acrortling to bis needs had 1>ccn ahandoned. 

In addition to its statemcnti of Soviet Russia's ccnnomTc creed, the 
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constitution ciiangcti iJic oTganization of ilie ^ivcmmcnt in such a 
way as to give tnori; popular control of the jiolitical machinery, Every 
citizen at least eighteen years of age was given ilte right to elect and 
t>c elccicil iri'cspct'ti^'e of nationality, cretdi eiiiicaiional hacWgroUiiidt 
res i den lb I qualifications, siicial origins, prcuierty stains, and past ac- 
tiviiic*. TIic st:ciet hallat was adopted and the earlier system of in¬ 
direct rept'caentaiion svas.abolished in favor of the direct election to 
the CVniJicil of the L^nion and the C^iuiidl of the Nat tonalities in all 
piltiical iitiits, ITiis loiilidence in the people on the pan of the 
govenininii seemed justified. In tlte elections held in 1937> Stalin 
and Ollier leaflet's were imaninioiisly returned to oQice* 

Hie Ihrlshei ist revolution resulted in jlrasitc social as well as po¬ 
litical and ei'onnnvic changes in Ktissia, Education was taken over f>y 
the government at id devoted to the last of rlestroying illUcracy^and 
converting tlie people, esjzecially dit ytiiinger geiicmiion, to 
inunist principJea. liy the end of tlte f irst Five-\fttr (HISS) 

illiteracy, except among the older generation, was pmeticaUy elitn- 
tnaied and the people seemed to have been effetiively <;oinniiinii:ed, 
TIteretipon the work in the puhlic schools ivas changed ^ as to iil- 
I’hidc more factual ttiiormatjon and less political and social philoso¬ 
phy. Bonks and new'spa|>er5 were pknuful and cheap hi price. Witii 
tlte development of foreign opposition to ttussia, the principle of na¬ 
tional ism intruded itself into tlic Cldmmun!st utopia. The tloctrine 
of patriotism came to he emphasised in the schools, and the great 
rulers of Russia, such as Peter the Creai and Catlufriiie H. were ex¬ 
tolled in hooks and in motion pictures. 

Uepriied of its control Over education and of its property, the 
Creek Dttliodox Cliurcli siilferetl a irennmdcms blow at the hands 
of the Ihilshcviks, For ceniorics an integral part of die Old Regime, 
it was completely elimmatecL Atheism became practically a state 
dirgnui. atui all oilier religions were regarded as manifestations of 
cipiialbm. Although the government finally abajidoned tu policy of 
leltgioiis oppression and announced one of toleration inward all 
faiths, in noway flid it regard tlic Church as an essential element in 
Comiminbt sticial activity. 

Family life was greatly tnodified at a result of the Communist op¬ 
position to religion and private property. Comrannisi society, rather 
Uian family life, was cmpliasitcd by the BoUUeviks. Influenced by 
this idea. vvennL-tt were encouraged to obtain |x>sitions. and their re- 
s[ionsibtlitics in the home were lightened by state nurses, cotnmu- 
iiity kitclimu, and modem apartments. .^i first, marriage and divorce 
were nwde eMy. Ijicr, iltc government tightened the divorce laws 
and. like the iKiurgeois state, placed more enipliasis ti[tun die home. 
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In Ilia attempt in wtsterni/.e comraunisin. Stalin charip;d Ins p>Ii- 
d« with legard to ihc imclk-i utals. Ai firat, they were Imwned upon 
in Ckimmunisi Russia, -\lany. by plcdgins dieir loyalty to ilie nevi 
order, matiagctl lo wve thcii lives or to estiip esik. lint tliey were 
forced to occuiiv low fioaitiom and were <iiscrtrstcd by most 

t^oramiinists. After m\, Iiowcver. Stalin, as a part of liis endeavor 
to iimkt; commiiiiism more icalisiJt in practice, giea* y improvet 
the lot of the intdlectyals. Tcacljm. ciigiiieers. ami teclmirat ex- 
ijcrii obtained Wsigc increases anti tlicix thndTen were no 
iiietl privileges granted to uttier children. Eventually the inteUetiuaJS 
octupied a high position in the Communist class bkraicliy. SiaUn 
favored not only the st ientific intclkctnals. bni the artistic leaded 
as well. Under his jiatrotuge, artists, according to the Coiiunmnsts. 
tricfJ to evolve a ciilluml life that would lie of real value to ^x>rUI 
civilisation. Russian nmsic was revived, and motion pittime^ hteta- 
tnre. the tlraiua, and iiistory were used not wtly lo niicrpici the revo 
SutionJtrv pust^ biu aliO to extol certain Rui^ian rulers^ 

In foreign affairs Russia rcgainetl her position as a gtea^t power, 
For a number «l years after the revolution she was vttuially ostra- 
d/xd. Iraic becauit of Russia's repiirfiation of farei^( dcliu, iilraicl ot 
Commnoist proiiuganda. and hopeful of .1 White victory m Russia. 
HiiroiHan powers nlused to roc:ogn«c her. I'ntil 1R21 only d’l'^ 
Uahic countries—Liihnania. Latvia, Finland, and Kstonia—had offi¬ 
cial dinloniaiic relations whh the Soviet Republic. In that year, threat 
Briuin. to exraud her trade, entered into a provisional commercial 
treaty with Russia. Simitar agteemeuiii were made atwui tlte same 
time with Germany. Austii'i. Italy, and Nonray, A year ater iiismo 
delegates took part in the iniermitiomii confereiiLe lonccrning inter- 
govemmeiiL'il debts wtdeh met at Genoa. 1 he nieetifig was a ai me, 
but Russia came aw-ay with a treaty of amity witJi Germany. 

Ritssia soot, secured recognition and made commcrctal treaties J 
widi practically every major country save (lie United Slates; she abo 
signed nonaggression pacts with Turkey. tTcrniaiiy, ■■ giaiusiati, 
Lithuania, Persia. Finlaml. Litoim, Pidand. France, and Ualy. In 
Vm the clrVL-r Russian .Uplotnat, ^^axim Litvmoy. aclncv« the 
c^o^^■nitlg victory in hts plan to restore friendly rclaiious with all 
leading powers. is'Iien he got tltc outstanding ajiosile o 
the United States, to recognrtc Soviet Russia. TIte nsc of Miller tn 
Germany had accelerated Russia's mppWHlieiiient widt t ie 

W'estent powers. With the enthusiastic of France, Russia m 

111^4 Isecaiuc a menilier of the I.e.igue of N.it kilts, occupy mg a per- 
tiiancrii seat in the Council. Meanwhile Hitlers llamlioyanl threats, 
his desbe to contiucr ridi Rvmtan icrrttoiyr in the Ukraine (as out- 
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lined in Mein Knmpf ), mid \m definite ^ktcrminmicm to <Aetuini 
the League of Nations, bad borne iriiltp In I9$b, Russia and France 
entered into a mtiLuai assistance pact« in case ot agression by a third 
poivcr* ^vhich had as one of its chief objeeLives the mainienance of the 
stiiOLS quo, 

ivlule Fnonx* \\&a hringitig Russia into liie Allied camp, a "have- 
not'" nation^ Japan, moved inward Nari Germany. Detennsned to 
doitdnate China to the exclusion of Western Poin/crs, jafian joined 
Hitler in the war on com in nn ism in grnentl and Communist China 
in partiaiUr* 

Facing an enemy in ihc East as well as itie West. Stalin adopted a 
very reaiisticinccTiial and foreign polity. Conforming to the methods 
characietistic of dUiLators^ he decided Lo elimLnate all nnnlconients—- 
titoie who accepted Trotsky’s thesis that SLaltn Jtad betrayed the 
revolution:r dio'tc who ^veic critical of the govemmcni because ind^Ur- 
trial procluctjon tn many branches had failed to increase at ihc rate 
predieJed, ;uid ihost who^ by $afKitage and intrigue witJi Russin^i 
enemies—Germany and japan—ivere trying in ctitjck this ctonomic 
devcIopmenL As a result of these purgies, many important govern' 
nictttal offirlabj commiinist leaders, and high-ranking officers in die 
army i^^ere imprisoned nr cxccnccd, 

Engaged in rfits attempt to remove all disloyal persons. Suiltn at 
die same time inaugtiitued a policy of grenier preparedness- Because 
of Ellis policy, the Rtjssbri navy, aitny. and aif services were sireugth- 
enecL Compulsory miUtary servirie w^as adopted; the pay of soldiers 
increased; and gr^itkd ranks were re-esiaidished among the officers. 
In order lo infuse the soldiers ami sailors ivhh the proper form of 
painotisni. instruciinn was given them in Comintmist idcits. This 
indoctrination, tiic gmemmernt hoficfi, w*oiilfl cause tliem to look 
upon ivar as u ent^ude to end war. lo alwilish the prolii system, and 
to enable men elsewhere to share ihe alleged benefits of communism. 
Skeptical of the Visibility of a worif! revohuton agaiiut capiLiUsm^ 
Sialfts seemed contcni (O pre^sene communism in Russui. He aisened 
that if he eould cart^- out tjenirt's plans in Jus counity^ iviierehy a 
people could be made prosjjeroiis ajid happv tiiTXJugh the alv^Htian 
of the prrjfit system, the introditciion of a pUnne^l economy, and the 
attairtinent of real social equaliiyv the rest of tite woj]d vvotild imitate 
RuMia voUiniarity, 

Till- Rise oe NAtiONALisr DtcrAToiesi Pcwt'W'ar iTAUr 

ASO Ght^MASY 

As the rcsidt of a bitter rcsenEment against Lfie terms of Uie peace 
treaties and an intriue fear of cummunistn, nationalist dictatoi^ ap 
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pcarcd >n Italy, Germany, and clsc^vhcrc, Thr&e sirt>ng men. Dieiatun 
cJiprciaUy WussoUui and ILiiler, scenjtd at first to be iJic deiendcrs 
of capitalum—die econamic itaius quo. They inaugurated great pro- 
grajm of political and ccmiornii; reform, but at tlic same time they 
{lermitted property tu renuiiii in jiriratc liaiids and ihc profit system 
to eontiniie. GradiLilly ilictr attitude toirard eapitalism changed. 
Constantly forced to expand and to intensify their policies of regu¬ 
lating and of regimenting (fie life of the people, they inirtxluccd 
into their coimtrics regimes which in certain respnts were more 
characteristic of Rtissbti communism than of Itourgeois capitalism. 

The first of the imjxartant postwar dictators was ffenito Mussolini Aftujcrini 
f 1883-1[M5), founder of liafian Fascism, An ardent Srx^ialist before 
World Wat I he, as editor of Avaniij,a Socialist neivspaper, violently 
advocated Italian neiitraliiy and favored a social revolution. Sud¬ 
denly, he changed his beliefs, and hccaine an cnlluisiastic {»triol, 
urging liaUan interv'ention in the war. Reptidbied by the Sotraltstj, 
he entered the lulian army as a private. In the spring of 11*17 be was 
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afid exempted from fuTilicr fnilhar^^ ne^viizc^ Tlie^^cwpop. as 
owticr and editor of a daily paper, // Popoto d'lfaita, he used his four- 
nalisiic talent to sitsiain the Italian morale during the dreary montlis 
of war. After the armistice Mussulini organuctl a group of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men known as the fasehti, Coiisisiirig cliiefly of ex* 
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sen'ke men, lists, and former socialUis, ihU or^niz^tion 

adopted the fasces oI the Roinan licton—si^iifyiii^ royal auihority 
Over life and Hmb—and prepared to cfietdi. the spread of comniiinisn], 
lo pTotjioic national unity, and to moke Italy a great world [wwer. 
Dytmnic and null less, iMussolini ptrssessed the rjualitJes of dtaracicr 
which enalileti him to tarry mil this program. He undcrstootl peo¬ 
ple and {tiietv botr to npiieal to tbeir eiimtions. 

Like tt» leader, Kasrism tv as essentially a response to a paitieohr 
set of elrcrtiinsiances. Thotigh it had develoyfed a certain quasi- 
pliitosnphical flavor, unlike lk>lshL’visni it was not at first tKised oit 
any \velJ tk'liiieft liieory of the social order. It was ibc answer to dis¬ 
union and (liiiorgani/aiion in Italy and was in a sense a counter- 
dialleiige of coiiiuiumstn. Postwar driireiston, ctimomic discoiucrtt, 
politiud vacillation, had hrougJii Italy immediately to die verge of a 
Cotiinmnist revoUuion. tn this emergency Mussolini, the former 
Socialist ami hy this time the leader of a capitalist cotintcr-tnovement. 
jiiit himself at die lieail of thousands of F.tscist volunteei^ who 
marrheti oti Knnte established a citctaiorship. 

It Was as a nationalist that Mussolini made his strongest appeal to 
the ItaJuin people; The iiiitton, according to his Fascist ideology, was 
not meicly the sum total of living intliidduals, nor the institimeitt 
of panics lor their own ends, “but an organism cuinprlsirig the un¬ 
limited series uI getierations of which individuals are merely transient 
elcjiicjits; it b tlie synthesis of all the material and non-matmai 
values of tlic rme." C>laiming that die intlividtial could not advance 
unless lie ntoved shtuihlcr to shoulder tviih otliers, he annoiiiued his 
deiciminatinii lo sultsiiime olsetlience fur lilwrty. Ttaty, and thereby 
ei'cry Italian, coitfd aebieve real greatness only through the repu- 
diiitiun of democTatic rule ami the establishment of Fascist dictator- 
shtp cottifiOH^I of the L-nlightened few who wfuild serve in the name 
of all the classes and individnals who colleciively constituted the 
nation. 

Having adopted this Fascist concept of the state, ^fiisstiltrn climi- 
naietl all '‘dlsSoyal ' groiifts and {ndividtuils ivho opposed hb will. 
j\mud wall guns, cudgels, andcasim oil. Ids follnwets. wearing hlatk 
sitiris, attai’kfd cummitnbis. sok ialbis, miutdicrs of trade unions, 
Frremnsutks, and other enemies of the Fascist jmigram. A strict cen- 
surshiji of die prew, of sjiecch, of assembly, and of etiiicaiion was 
established. .VU organiitaiions, societies, giriups, and individuals who 
opposed ihese jmlit ies were rutfilessly crushed. Mcanwliite the world 
svtis given to undcTstand that the Fascists svere engager! primarily tn 
the task of removing from Iialv the threat of coiumunbtn. The ^iv- 
emment, unstable, weak, and inefficient, ufFered slight tip}MUili<m 
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to the Fascist doiiiuintian. Unsatisfaciory pc^ice ttrm$p irementlotts 
dcbiSp currency inflation, an unlxi lanced hitdgcti, internal disorder * 
and iiiipcrialjst railures Iiad ctisciedUed the parJbincntarj' system of 
j^ovcrjijiiciii in Italy. By 1922 thousands of landowners, cniploycrSt 
piTifessicnial men anti sirtull businessmen jsnd intelligentsia^ had 
joined the Fi^scist Party believing tJiat it would restore law and order, 

{iiinFy the suutp destroy radh alism. and Mrengthen the iiaticui. 

Backed by these inlUiemial demcnisof stxietji Muivdini recciveci Thr fmia 
from die Itiilian parliainetu vimial ditiiaiorial |»uwm (I922V.'Flton (J^’^’erTTwarwi 
he reorganized the governrnent, Adniinlstfative offices and pi:irlb' 

Tuem ivcrc brought completely under his control (11)22—1924) and 
municipal governments were abolished by govcTuruenOil acts (I92i>- 
11)26). OJlidals.caHcfi appointed hv the central authorities 

at Ronie^ Umk charge of all cities and tow r^j^, save the "'Kienial Ciiv>'" 
which u-as already under the nik ol a governor appfjinted by the 
state. Meatnvhilc MiisstiHni freed himself from dependence upon 
parhament and made htmself tesjHmilblc to the figure-head king 
tvfif. 1 ^ ainhoriiy tras purely nttiriiiiaL Control ol the military^, navaL 
and air forces was placed in itic ^liciator s handt 

In order (hat his supremacy ht insured. MiisisoUni fashioned his rhr 
Fascist Party into a highlv ecntralizcd ami hiemrchical ot^niiattoti 
with nearly two million mcml>cis, h was really a state within a state. 

At its top was the Fascist Gnuid CounciU preskletl over by M iissolini. 
fl Dwci? (the Ltjader), Itmimudi as he could apjioiiit the members 
of this Coundh Musstdini comndlcd the niajority. Thus hr was able 
to iiihbte, to-cirdinaic- and direct all party activities. In short, as 
head of the iLalian government and as leafier nf Uie Fascist Party, 

MiisviUrii tmitei! tfie |x>licies of government and pany* and thereby 
dondnated the \^^l^ous organizairntis and oflkiah trt the Fascist 
Party caTried out Mitssolim's will I'hcte w^i$a Natumal Dlrcctorait^ 
wielding excctitive pi:)wer (in addiiioo to the National Ctiuncil that 
exercised political and administrative control) . Tfiere was also a 
trOneral SocTetariat and a secretary'general of the Fascist!. In ihc 
various provintes dierc were secretaries. councilsH and directorates, 
similar (o the national UKiicSn B^nli naUoual and provincial secre¬ 
taries were practically ap|pointed hy \fti*wjlini. At the base of dris 
cciitTaliwd organization were ten tbmtsand Irn^l fmei, called rr/t(. 

Their secretaries were ap^Tointed by tfie i^nrvincial seiTciarics, De¬ 
sirous of winning over die youtlw .VlussotEni crciited ;t niiml^ct of 

* T)ic electoral reform liill of T92^ helpeif to rnnke ifie state ttiotc ti^taUiartan 
|jy oaeccHln^ a tvin^tbirdt muioriiy in the Caiambcr ftf J>qiutict (o die pnlil jcal 
pen tv and Cl this inwitaldy the Fawitu, whidi t!w hinteir niiiiibcr 

of vi>tn. 
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auxiliary organtzatiom for boys ranging from eight to t^renty^one 
years, the BaHlh, the /iv&nguArtUa, and the Gidvani Pasevtit and, 
for girls, the Piccuie ItaiiAne tinrl the Groiwine liAtiane. In a seme tijc 
Fascist militia become a natiutiaJ guard. Its olliccts were recruited 
from tiic natiotiaJ uiniy; its tncnibets took the uath of aU^iatuie to 
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the king and received haJf-j>iy while on duty. Subject to call, this 
militia rras tiseiJ ;)riiii<irily to tnaintasn Jaw anti artier after Mnsau- 
lint's accession to fiotver. 

Caesnr ism was extemied to the economic as well ns lo ilie political 
sphetr of Italian activity. Deiermined to preserve the capitaiistjc 
system. Mussolini proposed 3 plan of c<H>|>eration btitw-een capital 
and lalior. Hoih industrialists and workers tverc to be encouraged by 
the state, llieir on^icaiiom, called syndkates, were to lie rea^- 
ni/ed and collective bargaining was tn W permitted under oflkial 
auspices. Strikes, however, were abolished, nUpiites had to be uketi 
ti> tljc government’s Jalior court fmtn which there was no appeal. In 
1926, .MtuSoltni decided to regiment IkkIj employers and employees 
by (Teiiiing in Italy six (later retluced to four) national confedera- 
liom of employes, seven (later Tcdiiced to font ) of employees, and 
later on otic ol (he in(ellix:tuah under the direct control of the state. 
fi Duce tlius bremght ecoiiomir problems, esjxxiially ilie matier of 
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’^vafjeSt hours cjf lahor, and working coiidltiom under )m sufJtr%'Uion* 

3n 1928 he linked iliis syudioli^t s):jieni mote closely wLiii the Fascist 
Party by granting to the ayodicaccs of einplowers and employees the 
right to submit candidates tor the Cfjpiobcr of Depu[it*s- By the 
elccioral law of 1928. Mus 4 iolini aboHshed deiiiocratit siiffragc. Four 
hundred catididatcs were tan^uUy selected, hy iNfiisstdiiirs E as^^^ist 
Grantl Council anfl then ibr voters \\tctc a.^ked lo atcepi nr reject tlic 
Inc as whole. ActimUy, therefore, the deiuities wcir: ^p|X>iiUed by 
thcCruitd Council whose choircs nerc uiLrely ratified by die {leoplc. 

In 1931 Mizs^solinj definitely completed fiis plan to create a cor¬ 
porate state ^chen lie amujuiieed dial the legislative |xjwer of ihc 
Chamber of Deputies would eventually Ik: tninslerred to the Na¬ 
tional Asseniblv o£ CaqiKiratioiis. This huter organisation vcai? eoui* 
posed of the represemauves of employers, cniployees, and tecEtnieians 
in the tweiuy-ti^vo flivlsions uF Italy's pifxltJtUce Ufe, Theoretically 
cacEi corpmitioii of employees anti employers nianaged its ov^ti af¬ 
fairs: it waitJiaiged widj the task of (tiwcring costs of production, and 
luaintaining fair ivagej. profits^ and prices: +ilv> iu reptcseniaiives in 
iJic iXatlonal Assembly of CorpomtipTis coitki suggt:si ninl vote 
governinrniaI legislahon^ Acloally, all decisions of C'orjxituiious and 
of the Naiional Mscmbly were subject to ihe review of tlie Grantl 
(■ouricil and of // />rice. According lo Mussolini this corfwrMtve sy> 

Lcm wot^ild bring about tbc camplete i:t}Haboration of all classes for 
the welfare of the State, fn <lefeuding tins plan II Durr asseitcd that 
the jycopic warned, not liljcriy. but milicays. Eioim-s, bridges, mads, 
lighr, and other ecotioiott iraprovcmenis wImlIj would reitdt in a 
lughcr standarr! ijf living. Ttve Fascist state, in ailojHing this v'ast 
schcirie of etonutnic reform, plannetl to realize this fwipular desire- 

Iii 1929^ Mussolini sirengihcTicd biv cause by u j^'iilctneiit with tEie Tfn^ r-atmti 
Pope. In the t-ateran Treaty he healed the long fitiartcl with the 
CMmrch by giving the Pope sovereign rigfm, diplomatic honors, and 
a financial imicmiiity. By this act be made tt jxissible for the Italians 
to he both Fa.scist and Catholic. 

In its attempt to refashion the agrarian^ industriah and cultural 
life of lialv, the govertinicnt cnioiiiucrcd giavc olwiaclrs. Ijick. of 
capital perhaps was the most inijxjrtsnt dilficiilty. By drastic econo¬ 
mics Musscilini v¥as able to retiucc die iiatipnal! deficitT but at no 
time difl fie jKissess julTif'ieiit funds to snlHfdwe adetplately this 
economte progTam, The government also fat'ed ihc problems of over¬ 
population and lack of ccTiain essential Ratiinit resources, such as 
coah iron ore, and oiL Under these condittom the fascist economic 
program seemed dcfiined to fail. 

Conscious of these probknts and deficiencies ^fuS50linl decided to 
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solve them through tlie revivaj imperialism. He realized, however, 
I hat before ftaly could obtain marketj, ratv matcruUs, and outlets for 
her surplus population, she must be strong enough to impose her 
wilt upon resentful rivals. Therefore he begged all Elalian mothers 
to assist in ilte jjatnoiic duty of increasing the already dense popn* 
lation. At the same time lie devoted his energies to tlic task of devel¬ 
oping Italy's available reitotinres. Announcing loudly his determina¬ 
tion to make his touniry eventually self-sustaitiing, to eliminate un- 
cmploymeni* to augmeiu Italy's productive (Opacity, and to increase 
greatly her military and navat power, Mussolini first plunged into 
his so-cal]e<l “liiittle of Agrtculitire," Uy fostering imptovcinenis in 
irriganon and fertilization of tlic soili hv subsidizlug large grain 
growers, and by bestowing medals of distinction on successful hutn- 
ers, he greatly stimulated agricuUural production, especially of 
wheat. 

Despite tltc tremendous hnanda] cost of this eennotnir program, 
Miissolitii also tried to iiuprczve ccinrlJtions in the fields of indnsiry 
and transportation, and by so doing to eliminate tmeiiiploymcnc. He 
inaugurated a vast project of pililic works, of reforestation, of marsh 
drainage, of railway and highis'ay improvements, of shipbiiildtttg. 
and of hydroelectric development. Large sums of govcmmeni money 
tvere devoted to the productiem of rayon ajtd silk, to the e!C|iansiun 
of the merchant marine, and to the building of a pnwerfut amiy and 
navy. 

Prior to 1931, Mussolini achieved considerable success in his at¬ 
tempt to promote agriciilttire arid industry, .iitd at the Mnie time to 
lialance the budget. In fact Italy, in 1929-1930, hud a biitlget surplus 
of several million liras. After 1931 the budget was Ijadty out of bal¬ 
ance. The national debt increased tremendously and there was some 
unemploymeiiL Many dritics of the cmporaic state maintained that 
tJic TtaUati masses would not continue to endure the loteering of their 
living Standards. Good patriots, they liad iJius Far subinitied to 
Mussolini's leadership in this campaign to Imikl a bigger anil a lieticr 
Italy. They did not ^piestion // Dute's parriotiani. Moreover, they 
admitted that in many way^ he had contributed to their welfare. By 
means of oiiempkiymcnt and industrial insurance he had given them 
a degTcc of economic jccurity. In his war uimn disease and slums he 
liad promoted thdr hcahli .and comfort. Through his generous sup 
[jon of education he had taught many of ihcm to read and write. 
They even accepted his plan of creating a totalitarian slate by direct¬ 
ing tlieir hours of relaxation througti ilie promotion of music, drama, 
and other cultural pursuits. But tins loyalty was botmd in time to 
demand a subsianital tew'ard. "Camld Mtissolini then Ik- able lo hand 
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over to his people the gift he wanted above everything tJie to give 
til cm—‘the loot of empire?'* 

// OHce'j foreign policy Nad been chiefly concerned with tlic carry- Mtaioiiiti 
ingoiuof haly's imperial ambitions. "The tendency toward imperial- fn 

ism," declared Mtissoliiii. "isojic ol the elementary trends of human 
nature, an expression of the will lo (xjwer. . - . tong as man lives, 

Jic is an tmpertaJisi, when lie ts dead, for him imperi^Ism is over," 
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Anoilicr time he said, '"Iialy has need of expansion, and expand she 
will, despite tlie selfish cmhaigo plaeetl on her aiinbitioiis by iJic 
older colonizing Pothers of die Peace Ck^nTerence,’^ Determined to 
obtain for Italy a real place in the sun. he first turned to tJic East. 
By ihe Treaty of Lausanne bctx^cen Turkey and ihe Allies (t92S) 
luiian ownership of the Dodecanese hlaiuls wa5 lecognized. In the 
foUoiving year* Italy by a treaty ivith Vngoslavia; obtained conticil of 
the impfjTtanL Adriatic city of Fuime. Tlien* to strengtheu hb pu^i- 
iion in the Balkans and in the MediteTranean regtons, Mussolini be¬ 
tween 11)34 and 1950 arranged comiJiarion and arbitration agree- 
ments with C/ecliustlmakia, Rumania* Hungary* Turkey. Greece. 
Yugastavia. Spain, and Austria. Albania, despite the opposition of 
Vugoslavia and France, vras matie an Italian proteciorate (1926- 
1927)* In 1959, Mussolini ann«ed the little state* making it a part 
of tlic Italian Empire. 

Despite these manifestations of imperialism, Mussolini maintained 
that his numerous conciliation and arbirration treatieSp his adherence 
lo the IxK:arno and Paris agreemenis, and Kb willingness to partici¬ 
ple in a disaTmarneni movemcme proved that his policies were 
pacific. To give further ei'idence of Itb honorable inteniions 11 Duce 
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in eKpT«scd a clesirc to co-operate with France n'ho opposed his 
designs in the Adriatic and liis demands tor naval parity. Me also 
proposed that Germany, France, Great Britain, and Italy sign a Four 
Power Pad whereby they agreed to maintain a polity of pcateful 
(;o,o])erat:(pn Jar ten years. lna.smudi as lus scheme envisaged a re¬ 
vision oJ the ^rcace treaties and the reartmng of ilie defeated iwwcrs 
ii liitl not irin rlie vittlinsiastic support ol France- hut when the 
scheme s^’as eh.ingtitl »» us to provhle that any revistait of the peace 
treaties ami exisiuig iKnindarks tmtst be in accordance with the 
fuMgne Covenant, France accepted die plan, In Jnlv. 1953. the pact 
was signed by the represcntaiives of tlic tour great poivers. 'I‘lie ac¬ 
ceptance of the agreement was a dipfrfijiatic victory for its sjjonsor, 
^fus«Jiini. Germany was grateful because of !ijs stand in favor of a 
revisifHi of the peace tre,iiirs: and France, leali^in^^ tJiai she now had 
a janvetful neigIi1>ar across the Rhine JGcrnianyli, expressed a vagtic 
sympathy for ti.ily'^ int^tcrialistic aspiraiiaris in North -Afrien. 

Atiempiing to lake advantage of diis diplomatic success, and con¬ 
vinced I ha; Itriiisfi i.iolatJnnism and Kvencfi fear of Germanv would 
nidlify tlieir opposition. Mnssuliiii, a year later [ItHFli, tkddcd to 
Inaugurate an a|»;grcssrvc imperalisi policy in F.thiopb. Uy means of 
this :id>'C'riiiire Mussolini Jioficd to eliminate the social discontent 
whicfi existed in f talvasa result of higli prices, kuv wages, and uneiti- 
ploymetiL Mavi-d by putriotic fervor ilie Italian people, he Iwlicved, 
would Jorget about their damesiie tnnihles and sup^xirt him in hK 
attempt to avenge 1hc<lrfcaLof the luLian farcc^at Adovva in 1^96, 
anti io re-cstaJilish a .Mediterranean cut jure [movitling rate materials 
and opjtartiuuiies fnr iiivestmeni and rohmiration. Antittljiigly he 
sent his legions inici die aiicicni land of the King of Kings under the 
pretext of settling luilo-f ihinpian border disoTctcrs, In making war 
on this scmt<(viiircd country. Mussolijii disregarded an agreemem 
arranged in lyOC by Cpfcat Briiain, France, and liaJy fin wliich Uicv 
rccognired F.thiopia's independence!, the mtmfiersliip of tlie latter 
in the League of Nations, and a treaty of friendship between Italy 
and F.ibiopia in which they agreed to submit their controversies to 
arbtiraiicm (lli2Bi. On the oihei hand, Mussolini justified his inrer- 
v‘ejitios fiy claiming that the Allies had rerognijetl fialiaii rights in 
Ethiopia during the svar. hut had inaugurated jiolicies of economic 
exjiansion in F.iliiopia despite ihcir promisr ui the contrarv. There- 
fore Italy’s aggression was thought of liy the ItaJians as ^Ing de- 
fetuive. 

Encouraged by Great Britain and France, Eifiiopia appealed to the 
League to slop Italian intervention, hui to no avail. Mussolini, re¬ 
fusing to rccogniic the League's right to iuteifcre, (.onciticred a large 
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part of Uijs t:oLmtry. Aft^anis/ftilo Liic League, unahic lo olitaiu the 
compteLc eo-operatioii of Great Britaiu anti Franee, olTered iiteffec- 
tivt; opposition to Italy's I'onquest of Ftliiopia. Inasmuiii as titis 
Italian advemure thrcaicnetl the Jinpehalist inicmu of England— 
the Stint Canal, for example—more than those ol Francct the British 



lion did resort to all meiJiods sJiort of war to chteli ilie Italian ad-^ 
Vance, After devoting much time U) fmile disciission, rlie Leagtie, in 
response to British demanih, fiually ilwided lo resort to a finanetat 
and economic hoycoit of Italy (Novemlicr, 19?15), Although this boy¬ 
cott hanipeted Fascist eirtdency, il iliil n«l dtcefc. the ail saute of the 
Ttatian huif* in Africa, After sevciv nu'mthtftf waifaic, ihe main ob¬ 
jective of tJie Italian camjtitigii was reached. Adilis .-Mtaha, the capital 
of F.Lliiupia» was occupteil (May ,1, »the etn^tcrur of tJie eutiiitry. 

IFailc Selassie, nas in flight, and Ethiopia was fomially tleclared part 
of the ItalUn colonial empire. 'Thus, except fur Lil>eria, the tiut inde¬ 
pendent African state had lose its iinlcjKitdence. 

Asa resiih of thUtxtinptesL Mussolini sirengthcnerl his popularity 
in Italy and the League of Nations lost mudi of it.4 prestige in the 
world. For a time tltr league continued the economic sanctions 
against Italy, suiblwmly maintaining tim this country liad gone to 
w'ar in disregard of her l,eagtic obligations. On jidy 15, 13,%. how¬ 
ever. that Liorly finally suspended these sanctions, Italy, it appeared. 
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had defeated the Leaiifue. Disregarding tlilscapitulatioii. many states. 
c^j>tcmlly Grtiiii Britain, refused to reccignizc Italy's conquest of 
Etiiiopia. Tbereupeut, Mus»dirti« determined to strengthen hU posi¬ 
tion in the Meclherraiiearii e?ttcndcd dr jure ri^cogniiiou to die in- 
surgtnt government in S]>ain ivhich bad \jecn set up by General 
Franco at BurgiM fNo\'enibtT* 1930) * As ^ ruunier challenge to the 
anti^FascisL help for the loyalist cause in Spam from many foreign 
countries (etpecmlly Russia), hr permiEtcd lEalmn '‘vuluntecrs," 3ir- 
jiLanes, and submarines to go to lUe insurgent eatise. Nazi Germany 
also decided to back tlie natkmalisi movement/ 

After %Vf>r!d War 1, Gcmiany, like Italy, faeetl an economic col¬ 
lapse and revolutionary chaos. In November, 1918, as t!ie milipry 
defeat of Germany was becoming apjcireni^ revolttiion broke ou* in 
various parts of die cimntiy. It began in the Migh Seas fleet ivhich 
bad spent the last two years of the war cooped up and inactive in the 
Kiel Canal. Alarmed by these tcvoIls and bv die increase of popular 
opposition, all die kings and pH net's, including die kaiser, abdicated 
or fled. Within a week then; was not a nionarrh left in Germany. The 
catastrophe hnd not only overthmtvn the reigning dynasties, hut had 
piTalyzed temporarily the reaettemary and consmatiYc elemcr ts of 
society. Only the Social Dctnocrntic Party, numerically the lay^t In 
Gentuinyv was prepared to assume tfic role of leadership at thh criii” 
caJ time. It actiepted rbis task and created the German Republic. 

All hough die Soiial Democrats advocated dtc establishment of a 
socialist state in tIleol*^^ the m.ajorily of tlieni favorwJ in practice the 
ca'eatii^n of a iil>cral bourgeois republic^ Representing die moderate 
trade unions, radier than the rank and file uf fierman li'orkcrs. they 
opposed vigoniiisly die attempts of ilie Cmnmuiiists lo establish a 
proletarian state. In a successful Comiiiiinist revobidtni 

seemed |>fissih!e. The old ntling groups, rendereti helpless tiy tJie 
national collajM. stoix! tiy while mdriwnflent socialists and other 
extremists (c.illed * Sparticists'*) / led by Karl Liebkncclu and Rosa 
Luxemburg^ pbcf?d Firearms in the bands of the prokt^iriai. mhrd 
red Bags in luiiuennis t iiiesn and organized scivictsof workers, soldiers, 
and peasants' deputies. But die radical uprising wras suppressed, and 
Liebknecht and Liixenibiirg tvere .assafisinated. Tlui$ the Skwrial Oein 
ocTBts, in restoring law and order, saved Germany for the iiitUtstriab 
iats and the junkers, and ljy so doing prepared the unintoitian- 
ally for the rise of Hitler. 

‘ Tiif divLt^kn iif Inirmnlirinnl tjf ibe :Spaniili OvJI War «r fip. 481- 

4M_ 

*Therjr look liiclr numt Irtitn SpjnaLtis. Icjtlcr et a icvtiJi in tufccient 
Rome. 
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After the suppression of mdicalism the pfTovisiema! govemmentn 
dominat'd by ilic Social DcjiiocTats; sclicdLilcd an election on the 
kisi^ of universal sullnige oi a National Assembly iJia^ to draw 
up a (,'onstitutiDii lor the new Ccnnafi Republic, By this time the 
fKJtirgeoisic liad recovered coirrogc-. Consequently they were able in 
ilie clcctioHS w obtain control of tlic Natioital jrViJSeiiibiy. In aflditlisn 
to large delegations of sot lalUt and of fKiurgeois |>anies titere 
also in this itsscmbly smaller groups repTOCtUing the immardryp the 
iJidustrialbts. and the Catholics. 

These tlclegatM, meeting at Weimar, shrine of nerman Uhemlwm, 
on Febtuary 6. 191drew up and adopted ttic 4*eTrmiiii Republican 
Const it ill ion. The Weirnar Coiisiitutioti establislied a frame work of 
government on the basis of the classic priiuiple oi U1>eralisnii It 
ireated a [Icmmtatic govemmern whicli consisted of a lihsuneral 
parUament, a president, a tahinet. and an advisory^ tiatiomd ecduotatc 
eottnctl. It also caniaincd a bill of rights^ which gT-iaraiiteed freetlotu 
of Sjjcech, presSp an<t assembly* but which imposed Umi tat ions on ]>cr" 
sonal and proj>cny rights in the interest ot social tvclfure. f)n Febru¬ 
ary 11 the mtxleratc Socialist leader, Ebert* as head of ttie pi ovtiioiuil 
govemment. sJgticd l!ic docmiicnt, Fhe National Assciiibly then 
moved to Berlin an-d acietl as a firrV/trfflg tmiil the now govrmmcnt 
WiU formally established (June 0. 19!^01. Mcaniviiilc various attempts 
on the part of rca4:tionaric3 as w'tll as radiciils to overiiitti t!ic new 
republic sverc siipptcised. plari« apparently supported by French 
ulficials^ lo dettit h tlic Rhineland from Germany and set up an inde¬ 
pendent st^tc also failcr} dismal ly. By 1924 these disiiiiegr4ring inove^ 
tnenis seemed to liavc been driven lindeTgrortnd ami the unity ul ilic 
Republic apj^carctl secure. 

Tlie tsobliahment of tins democracy delivered the German !>tutr* 
gcoiste from the menace of cominiinisjiu Even vidth the I>a1)cii in the 
hands of die proletariat, die property owaiers could anfS dif! ttiatiage 
to main a latge share of political roniroL This |K>vvtT, secured di¬ 
rectly tEirougb the ballot and tndirccily through the acceptance of 
maiiv middle-class views by the mtHierate elements in die ScKrial 
DemotTatie Eany, safeguartie^l the rights of property arul prevented 
tiie sDcializarion of commerce and imhisiry. Certain obstaLles, boiv- 
ever, stood in the way of the Republic. From the Firat ii largt:^ group 
of fk!nnan pairiors of all cla^^es identified the greaiiiess ol Gertnaiiy 
ivitii the IlolienictUem Empire and tended in thetr thinking lo link 
democracy with defeat and revolution- This faient hostility to the 
Republic might have been overcome if tiermany could have ex.^ 
pcricnced in iJic early jiostwar period an era -ol prosperity and na- 
tionai recovery. But such a rcsival was made unlikely laTgely because 
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of the Failure to tax adequsieJy tlic H’eaJthy tiidustriaUsis, the ex- 
pa vagant waste of icton^y on public works, anti the harsh treatment 
accorded Gemiany by the viaodous Allies. ISot only was Germany 
humiliated by tlic military and teononuc provishim of ihe Treaty 
of Versailles, lau also she Juid to suBer dipJotnattc slights froni her 
hie enemies. Tlvese conditions urtdennined the feeble prestige of (be 
RepobltCj especially during the years prior to the Locamo Pacts 
(1925), 

Despite titese olistaclcs the deniocratic jjoveminent tried to restore 
Gentumy, Reactiumuy and radical uprisings were cnislied. and an 
attempt was made to re-establish cornitterce and mdoscry. But the 
cabinet, a cxialiiioii of Soci.tlbis> DeniorraiSH and Centrists, was un¬ 
able (o guide the couiiiry to a real rccos^ery* Gemutny sintply could 
nut meet the reparation payments to the Allies and at ilie same time 
re-estal>Hsh noniTal econoniic candttions. Most of her markets* espe¬ 
cially in France Jtnd the United States, were practically tk'spoyed by 
the erection of tarilf barrierSi This loss of foreign jusirkets and die 
poverty of the domestic markets s<j reduced ttonomic: activity in 
Germany that reparations Iiad to be paid out oI die capital of the 
louniry^ 

The Republic also liad to deal wdlh a perplexing problem of risr- 
renry* tnflatinn began during World War 1 when the imj^ertal gov* 
emmrni, unwilling to resfirt to heavy taxation (a pay the cojt of the 
struggle* proceeded to inllate its currency. C^mfnvnted by the pmli^ 
lems of tiucmploymcnt, need of food and raw nmierials, and the 
iia essiiy of making repanition payments* the postwar gnv'emment* 
now under the comrol ijj Wilhelm thino and other representatives 
of Big Business* decided to inHaie the cinrcnry still further rather 
than to tax business hcivily^ The result of this policy was ihc siea<!y 
depreciation of ihe mark. In 1921 the niark^ which before tlie war 
had been wortli twenty-five cents, had de*^ljned to sixty to the 
dollar. ConUnlief 1 defidts in the national budget which rcaitlicd 
from this deprei iation led to further inflaiion. By November. 1922, 
a dollar would purchase over leieri thousand marks, fn 1923* Ger¬ 
many w.TS in a dilcmina. Unable to meet the heavy Tejiaraiion pay¬ 
ments demanded by die Allied Commission, the Germans were forced 
TO submit lo die occupation of iheir great Industrial region, the 
Ruhr, by French and Bclidan troops. The ]xilicy of passive resistance, 
to which the govetttinent Te$orted* completely disorganized the hciau- 
cial and economic structure of the Republic, Tlic mark immedi¬ 
ately started to tumble down ihe toboggan slide. Quoted at 14,000 
ID a dollar when (he Ruhr occupattan began, in die spring of 
1923 ii declined frotn 100.000 to IJ 00,000 to the dollar during July. 
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and by the end of year ^tood at 4.0(H>.(HH>,{J(Kf,000 ixi the dollar. 

Collapse of the njark completely disltKaxed Cierman economic and BffHnt <tf ehi 
sotial life. Savings* pensions, and insarance were dcsiroyed: and 
mortgages, bontk, and notes were paid off Avitli worthless ciirrency, 

Utm tonKrcjTjpg ivealih froiu the creditor to the debtor class, tn^ 
a hi lily ol wages to Leeji pace with il^c sinking m;trk rcsultet! in a 
(leditic in the standard of living. All inceittivc to thrift waa de¬ 
stroyed, The elite I aim tif most Germans was to lonsfer riirreruy into 
laiigthles, TiiiSk in turn, produced an ariiriLlal industrial boom. 
L-ndoiibtedly the rnost ilbiistrous consequence of the currency deba¬ 
cle was tlu! tlcstrtiction of a great pan of tlic prosperous iMmrgeois 
claxs. These tm for tuna te people, tvith fixed incomes derived from 
interest rents, and even sudi flexibie sourt:es as Ices, salaries, and 
profits, fonml it very dillictih to keep up with the rapid nrn! cimiinu- 
OU4 rise in prices. Savings lost practii^Uy all of thdr viluts: pcii^ 
sitintrrs and reitUcrs smr%cd: famdies, ftirmcTly well siiiiaieti, had to 
eat plain foods and distlmrge llieir scrt-Hints. In fact* thonsantls i>f 
tuen, wimieii, and children were Eorcetl to df[>end upon rhitriiy fur 
tJieir existence. Many middle^lass persons found thcjuiclvcs pushed 
inio the ranks of the proletariat. Industrial and financial tytoons, 
fanners, and wmkets, on the other liand* svere not hit so hard. Dur¬ 
ing the war Itig ihi.^ine44 had made great proFus- In the fHriiod of 
postwar infiaLton^ pluEcxTats were able to use this wealth to tniprove 
Uieir jXKitttons by getting rid of bonded debts and i:xj>andijt(j tlicir 
piuficriies or acquiring addittoual holdings at bargain prices, or 
Iw^aril ii in foreign hanks. Manv sttiaJI liiisinessinett ami farmers also 
in.'inagtfl to survive inflation by holding on to iliL-ir stores ami farms. 

Even du- wage earner teas jjaid enough to itifiure a iKire living. 

During this c rlitca! [>eritxl^ Stresemann, an iiuluatrialist and head 
of the upper bciurgeois People's Party whidi favored the monardikal 
form of govemmcQEp assumed an iinpoftant role in the t^erman cabi¬ 
net. As chxinecQor, in 1922. he put down reactionary and raidicaJ op 
position, aiming his Jicav test blows at die Icti w'hich he regarded as 
tile mosi dangcriuis hie of the Iniurgeois republic, M loreign min¬ 
ister (1923-1929) he tried to bring Germany out of her economic 
and diplomattc isolation. 1 fe strcijgtiicncd the friendly relations wiUt 
Soviet Rtmia which had been established by the 1 rcaty of Rapallo 
(1922) : lie hdped to obtain the ^ct-cptancc of tfie Dawe^ Plan by die 
RcicKstag: ^ and in 1925i in co-operacion ivith Bnatid the i^reai siatci- 
iitim of France* he succeeded in bringing about the adoption of tlie 
Locarno Treaties whereby Germany accepted the neiv frontiers in 

1 Agitiird upim in the ijinng oi 1924, the Plan loimed the annual paynicfiis rtt 
rcpcr.i eiGtiL Sre pp, 399--IWJ'. 
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the ^vcst and agreed ca submit to arbitration disputes over the eastern 
frontier. According to die terms of the scttiemciit. Great I^ritaiit and 
Italy promtsetl to sup^jort cithet Fraticc or Cetmatiy ugaitist aggres¬ 
sion from iJic other. Impressed by Stresemann's fricridjy [jolicy. tlie 
ftinuer .-Vllics in IS^fi admitted (iemiaity into the League of Nations 
and iJiei'cliy leeiigtiiited her as an equal. 

Between 19^4 and Germany ex.perienced a superficial rccov- 
eiy. Under the direction of the biisine-vt interests the cxrensivc loans 
from foreign Ixinkcrs rverc devoted to the creation of vertical trusts, 
to the developiiieitt of mass pTOdiicuon. to the promotion of indus- 
irial ellicieticy, and to ihc: cstalilbhmcnl of pensions and unempioy- 
metu doles. Comnierdal expaiisjon also was facilitated through trea¬ 
ties concluded with all of tlie important powers. This economic 
development w'iis acfompanietl hy a resurgence of pitriottsm. Fol¬ 
lowing die dealli of Etiert in 11125, the first president of die Gciuian 
Kcptihlic, die moiuirrltiits and other reartinnaties pctstiadcd the 
(.itnnati war hem. Field .\t.'irslial von Eiindenburg, to tun for diis 
office, patriots nil tied to liissiipjwrt and. as a result, the left-'Wingers 
were defeated as a monarrhist was elected president of the Itcpuhlic. 
But commry to fears abroad that Hindeiiburg*s election presaged a 
roactioiiary ilcveTopment. he took dte oatb to the const i tut ion and, 
fur nine years, serveil as die osiensthte head of the governmeitt. 

In IH21I, Germany's rapid economic revival v^as halted and her 
dL'inocratk goserniticnt faced an uncertain fiiiure. The beginning of 
a Ivor hi depress! mi made it i]]i|Misstblr for Germany to continue float¬ 
ing the fnreign Joatis svhtrh had racilitated her Tecovery; high tariff 
walls, raised by odicr countries, prcv'enied further extension of lier 
cormncTce; and a rapid fall in wages aiui agricultural prices brought 
about a decline of purchasing |X)wer in the domestic inarkei. By 1929 
a reduction in industrial activity resulted tn a steady rise in unem¬ 
ployment. Despite the lightening of the reparation burden by the 
Ti^oumt plan,* ccunotmc conditions grew steadily worse, fii 19ll0-]9$1 
the situation in Gcmuriy became «*> bad that the former .Allies first 
declared a inoraiuriiiui for one year of reparation paymeiiLv and inter- 
governmental debis, and iater fl9S2) i-onscnted to att almost com- 
pfcie aiicclation of rcfiaraiioti payments. 

By this time, however, the (iertnan kepubbr w'as virtually doomed . 
Industry continued to decline: unemployment to e.xpand: wages to 
fait: and taxes to rise. In 19.^2 ninc-icndis of the German people were 
barely cxisiiug on low w,ific.s or salaries: and sodciy was being pro- 
leiarianizcd. Discontent spread to all classes. Comm uni sts, Sorfitlists, 
and workers’ uuiuiis were siupidous of one anotJier. Indtisirialists, 

* See p, ‘IW. 
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Ijatikei^, and great landowners (junkers) bitterly denounced ilie re¬ 
publican government, claiming (hat it wjui protecting die workers 
by providing pensions, dolcsj aparmtcnl houses, and other luxuries 
at the expense of die property owners. The Uttk businessmciu on die 
other liaiid, niainiaincd that die govern men t was aiding Uig business 
in its attempt to gain compk'U; control of industry'. Unable to t hcclt 
U)c advance uF moiiojxily nde and yet univiilmg to join die prole- 
tarUt, the bourgeoisie faced extinction. 

Feat of com mini ism, on the part of reactionaries, conservatives, 
arid crstwliilc liticrals and moderates, rtiially paved the tray for the 
downfall of the German kepublic. By 1932 certain Geriiiaii Arj'ans* 
were developing real hosiiUty to the Jewish people wlio, though com¬ 
prising one per cent of the entire popidaiios. w'ere said to tonirol 
many of die Luge banks, die great iodustries, the big de|wtment 
stores, and die pnifessions. But the rapid spread of communism 
among the workers and even the petty Imurgeoisie created die real 
|>ank among the propertied classes. -As taxes mounted, they tended to 
accept die ideas expressed by die Nazis (National Socialists} that the 
Jews and the .Marxists were the suspicious characters in Germany's 
fxiltiicat woodpile. .‘According to the Nazis, these radkals ami aliens 
wxne intent merely upon their own selfish gains and. in time, were 
determined to take over the coimiry. .All classes — businessmen, farm* 

CTS, anti workers—^woutd suffer should these stibvcrsive groups 
achieve this aim. 

.■Vs naiionatisi discontent and haired of alien groups iucteascil. l er- nt*? nf fiiiifT 
tain little businessmen began lo cluster around a leader who Iiad 
newly risen from their midst. This messiah—Adolf HiiltT-—ivas Ixim 
in Austria (ISS9) and was the son of a humble customs inspector 
of the lliml Monarchy. .As a mere youth lie liad gone to Vienna to 
study architecture hut had not been very iiircesshil. Sliorily before 
tlie outbreak of W'orld W^ar J, Hitler, havang dcvcinpetl a strong 
hatred of Marxian socialism and scmiticisni. left this "racial Babylon" 
of Vienna and went to Munich where he obmined a job as a house 
painter. During the war, which he welcomed fervently, he served in 
the German army as a private and later as a sergeant, winiitiig the ' 

Iron Cross for bravery in comlwt. After ihe siruj^le he organized a 
National Socialist German W'orkers' Party and, in 1920, atmounced 
a program of twenty-five points, similar in many res|->ccu to tlic 
platform of Italian Fascism. 

In 1923, Hitler, Liidcndorff. and others engagctl in an attenipi ai 
Munich to overthroir the existing regime. Invading a Iwer luiB un 

* Aiyan is really a tinguinfe imti, but it t» lued m Grnniiiiy w imply ndal 
purity. i.e.. tleucat irom Arpti ancestry. 
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November 9, 1923, the Au»tTmD orator annoimced his deiermmation 
to "clear out the Jewisli-Marxist pigsty in Beilin.'' Police dispersed 
the parade of the NaiJonalisi Socialists, as they noiv called themselves, 
the nc\t day. and Hitler was ^iven a light [ail sentence. Dtiring his 
prison lerni of onlj a fet^- months lie svrotc part of his volume of 
mcmairs, entitled Mein Kampf (My Fight), After his release, Hitler 
<'jrgani3re«l his follottcrSi adopting the swastika os his emblem, and 
crvatiitg a Keiinmtilitary force nf more than a halhniiilion "brenvn 
shirts," or shock iroofis. Tiiis preliminary H'ork soon bore fruit, in 
1929-1930, the depression hit Geimanv, and Plitler with a well' 
organised gifiup of lul lowers and a program that appealed to all 
clashes 1>ct;une a new savior for millions of people. 

Hitler possessed many of die personal qualities essential for a die- 
tatot. Der fiihrer (1 he Leader), as he catnc to he called, combined 
the talents of a demagngtie wiiJj those of a statesman. *'He is," ivmte 
Henri LirJitenlscrger in his The Third Reich, "a popular orator of 
the hist order. . , . He has also the undeniable gifts of sediiction; be 
knows how to tame men and allure women, He is a man of iron will 
and tireless activity, And he possesses also the flair of the born 
ptjliritian, that intiiUion which permits iiim to sense die confused 
aspirations of the crorvd, to di-seem how the wind is blowing, and to 
divine what should be and could be done at carh partkniar imimeni. 
Hiiler^s appeal to the masse.* is furihiT enhanced by die fact tliat he 
is 'a man of the people,' " 

Keenly togniiiani ol the many conflicting elements and tendencies 
whidi existed tn (Germany, Hitler won the masses over to the N’ari 
Ciiii.se. He did this by offering the discontented Germans a milttam 
and nationalistic program which was opfjoseri alike to comiiiunism 
ami democracy and ivas designed to rc-esiablish internal order and 
prosperity and to o-jpiin external prestige for Germany. Tliis plat¬ 
form a p[>ea led to most discontented groups, Industrialists and land- 
ou-ners were icon over by his condemnation of soL’bli.nn and mm- 
munism: the middle classes rvere attracted by his opposition to Big 
Business, os represented by farge department and cliain stores, and 
by hU intense patriotism; and the proleiartans were converted by 
his dcnuntiarioii ol Jewish capitalism and his promises of social and 
econoMik reforms. Patriotic Germans of alt prties accepted with 
entliusiasm Hitler's promise (found in Afein Kampf), to free Ger¬ 
many from tfie shackles of the Treaty of Versailles. They vtsualiacd 
the restoration of Germany's InterRational prestige through the 
repudiation of tlie thesis of German tvar guilt, the refusal to make 
further rep'itation payments, a drastic revision of the Polisfi t.-or- 
ridor and oUier adjustments on the eastern frontier, the return of the 
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Genimii coJonics, Uit loiig^desired Amchlusi with AuLstri.i. anti the 
right of all Germans to unite anti to arm. 

L'nable to rcadi iliest^ objectives, anti on ilic verge qI a revoliutcm Thr mtd fff 
as a result of ihc depres&iun, the Hcpttblic grathially sank into tjl> 
livton. In Marclin 1930- Hdmidi Bmnitigp tlieCcntti^* leaderJtecamc 
head of a new rabirtet. During ilic next two years he iriec! tn main' 
rain tiic repiiblican ^orm ol government. But, with the proletariat 
nrtcntbusiastic over his program, with the middle classes accepting 
Hitler's leadersldp. and with the aristoemde and phito<Tatk classes 
flirting tvith reaction aitfl with the Na/i Party. Uruning and his coU 
leagues saw the Republic's supports cTumblc fine after another. 

Tn the elmium of April 24, 1932, to the Diet, the Na/j gttiuj^ lie- 
came die tlaminant organJ^^ation in Prussia aiul tlw second largest 
fjiiriy in Bavaria. /Vhhuiigli Brunmg retained considenible snpjxtrt 
ill die Rriclistog, President Hindcnburg frccenity rc^^rlcctcd^ \yzis 
furred by reactionary intrigue to dismiss Brfming and to place tlie 
1?>vcniment in the hantls of a group of reactionary nationalists first 
under von Pa|>en and then under von Srhleicher. C^entttsLs^ Na/is, 
and flinkers now engaged in a struggle for pow-cr, Meanw'hik. a 
splh ivjthin die ranks of the ruling clic[ue enabled liitki to enter 
the govemmcni, Diiemiinetl lo overtlirotv his rivah von St hleichcr, 
who had dtsplaretl him as tliancelloi in Deicmlxzr 1932- von Pafwn- 
aii unscriiptilaiis intrigiier^ arrangctl a deal wifh Hitler, whereby 
certain great bankers and steel magnates (Frh/ Thyss^Jn, Hugetiberg, 
and others} would support a Na^imationalist government with 
Uiikr as chancellor, von Papen as vice-chancellor, and Hiigcnl>cTg 
as Minister nJ Agrienhure and CortiincTce. Thus with ri majoriiv of 
the cabinet non^Na/i, it was assumed that Hiifcr ivoidd be easily 
managed by his femial rolleagnes. HiiIlt accepted the fiosi of ciian- 
cellar, and on ^antiarv 30. 1953. was in a piisiiion to latindi his drive 
For sujnctnc power. 

As diantrellor. Hiller made himM'lf ihe tiridispnted diciamr —Der F^^Uiuh 
fiiArer—of tpermany. Backet I by the little businessmen and peasanis, 
he liquidated the SorbJisis. ilie Communists, and the trade iinKmv 
by ilisiolving and outlawini^ their party organ! Kill intis, and by pntw 
idling their loaders. On March 12. the hbck rtTil^nld repiiMicTin fbg 
WMs ftiscarded. and ilie black -white-red flag of the enipire and the 
stvasiika banner of ilie Nam were sulistittutd. Tn 1935. the latter be¬ 
came the ufTiclal flag of the Tlitni Reich. With [he support of 1 Tugen- 
lierg's NationalistSr the Hayh in Afarrb. 1933. forced die fieiV/u/4g in 
pass an F.nabHng Act which gave the cabinet die:t.itnrtal suthoriiy, 
thus driving the Last nai! into the ctiFlin of the Republic. Hating 
laken over stipicme [Knvet in ilie cahiiiei Hklcr prot^eeded to pin 
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down all op|K»itio]l. In June, iic suppressed the Socbl Democratic 
Party. Mcanwliile. with the aid td Goebbels, bis Alinistcr of Propo- 
gandi. and Coeriog, the Prussian Premier, Hhicr wcrpoivcrt'd die 
N'aiiunalisi parties aiul placed a iiuijority of Nazis in iltc cabinet. In 
July he sijjiiefl a luncurdai with ilie Pope and dissolved the Center 
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and QavaHait Parties, announcing that die Na/t nrganiraticm tvas the 
only legal political gioiip tci ticmiany. Thus Hitler within a few 
months liad eSTatilislicd a dictatoiship. 

ZiiiferV fntTgr prcijicrty owmers rootribnU'd it> this Nazi tttuinpli. Many Germans 
of the nnall Iboiirgeois classes, ha^ ing lost eonfidmce in the Rc[mbiic. 
supported the National Socialtsts. Junkers, industrialms, and lititik' 
ers threw ilic resources of die National PurleratJon of Gcmian Rrn- 
ployers .Vssocmioii, the National Federatinii of Gcrrttan lnriiuirv> 
iJie Naliotial Chaiiilwr of Ormniercc. and the Herren Kiub Irehiiid 
I Udtr's pKigram, They favored especially his plan to suppress radi< 
Lalisrn and to discipline djc ivorkiuginan. In order to tarry out this 
iiatioriaiistHca[iiUilist revolution, 1 litlcr destroyed all opposition. Free¬ 
dom of sficcch, assembly, and the press ranushed: [ews were perse¬ 
cuted and discriiniiutcd against in tfio professiotts and m iussiness: 
republican chibs were dissolved: and tlmusands uf enemies of the 
Nazi Slate were eonrined in coiieentration camps, i.e„ places wlicrc 
anti Nazis were concentrated and kept iinikr guard. 
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In the !^pring oi l9Mi dissfn&ion dcvelopccl tvilhin the 

N^azi ranks, A iiuinher oi leaders Ironi the left iviii|^ of ibc p;iny 
ujrncil ITttlci to suppicss the indkmriaJbts and the Jonkers as he 
Iiad ihv Marxists and liberals. Instead* Hitler aiiiiuintced ilia^ the 
revoliuioii was over and lliat he would crush any aiKinpi Ui over¬ 
throw the pie\eiit oidei'. Ik^vpitc this xvatning certain leaders of the 
iiioriTi ric>c 4 JtT&* opi>oseil HiUer's uil|, M a rcsiili Drr fukrrt flew 
to Minikli and oidrFcd Kohm, Heines, and othen killed. In Berlitt^ 
tptjcrinj; arrested and shot other enemies of Hitler. Sijyari* of Sumtii 
' rnHj|>er 5 and the Gesuipcj (set ret polite) participated in the purge* 

VVliiie he was litpiidaiing all opIx.^siIion eo and in the Na/i Party, Naimmii 
Hitler created a toialitiiriaii state* T.eaderiliip was made a printaple 
of politiiial and st>t ial orgaititatiojt, Atcordliig to Herr tioering* 

^'AiuJioriiy goes from top to liinioiUp htii RespejmibiUty always Croni 
iKUiom in ttJp. * . . Der Fiilircr carrieit ihc final respfmsiiuluy as he 
carries it before his rpf>tl and his pctiplc * . - His will is law.*' Ke* 
gt-ntA, rcj^reseiiring Dct Fuhrer^s will, were apjK>imed in <ysrh of the 
romponent states, save Prussia W'here Hitler assumed the [jtisiMoti of 
regent. L’|x>n ihc death of President HindenburgT l&S4j a litrthcr 
siep in the cUrcciioii of tomlitarianism was taken when the Reich 
cabinet derided Lo imke in Hiller the officer of president and eban- 
tcflor. Meanwhile all p<jpular governmeni. state and loeal. w-as abol- 
islied, and sovereign riglits of the states were lotrsfcrred to tiic cen¬ 
tral governmttu- The Reich was thus itamformed from a federal into 
^ centrali^.M and untficd Biate. 

Having established his poJittcTil supreoiaiy Hitler natiotiaU/ed Thifijxbfir 
and cfMudinated the eronontic and ciihural life of C^ermany, Lahtir 
was deprivcti of its right to oTgani/c iinionsK to bargain collec tively, 
to picket, and to strike* Fmjdtjycrs^ assca iations were Jilx>lished, 

Fn the place of these gronjrswas formed a German Labor Front* ram- 
prising Txitb employers and em|>fovecs. In order to com red this nrtcan- 
fratioii Hitlerdmdeil the Reich into thirteen dbtricis and aj>j>otnied 
in each one a Trustee of Labor board. Tht.s boar^I hafl i he trgfii to 
fi?c w-ages. to ^Ule labor tlispules, and to fhsmiss fidhiwers and 
learlers* Its liccisums could br appealed to State Ifunor Courts, but 
sucb action was rare* Agrtcidture as well as industry' was m rirdinated. 

At first the gfjvemineiit belfwl some of the j^easants b\ pbiring them Ca-^rfditiaiKJi; 
on lands formerly pt^sessed hy junkers ami by graniiog them aredit. of a^truiturt 
To keep the j^tsant farms From being split into smal] hohlings. the 
govemmenr also crcaietl heretliiarv peasant farms. In^5mti€h as these 
eHiatcs could not tie mortgaged* the owners found it Elifficuh to 
borrow tlie money neireiKary far their operattoii- Steadily * the new 

^ Menilwf oi die uRiirial -Nm V%rtj mlHtla. 
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regiinc brought agriruUuTc lucire and iTKirc under sUic coiitroL The 
objective of this polity w:is lo raise ihe ^unriard of living and ro in- 
circra^c (he |jraductio]i of laodi;Lufi& m ai lo make Germany pTactirany 
a s^clf-iuiFicitig naiicjn. To dm end, tlie gtivemmcnl not only aided 
tlie fa finer in ilie rrLlamation <i[ lam I, but supeniised piai- 

tic^lly cwiy phase of agric idLitral life. a rc&uJt uf dii^ pfiltcy agri- 
ciikiiiid piotliictitiii^ atturtiing to .Na/i Ti>&e frotti 8.7 mil¬ 

liard fcit hsinarks in 1932 m 12 ndllbrrl reidimiark^ in 1937. 

German ciduital .iml monil life tvas also co-ordinated. .As head oF 
the Ministry of Ptripganda and Popular Elniightcnniciit» Dr- Joseph 
Goebbeis regtrocrued public opinion. All tyjKis of expression—news 
ixipers. theaters, moiion pitiures, mtisir. and the arts—\ierc toi^ 
trolled b> this tmiimiy i,rtth the piir|H^c oF Fusing German emo- 
ticjnuk moral, and intrl lectiwd life into a uni Form spiritual mold. 
Education overhauted l?y the Mitiistiy of Ednraimn with die 
purpose ol prothicing youths who would be nuoiigp olredieiit^ iuid 
loyal srddirt 5 of ;Jie Phird Rdch. Service of six months in the lat>or 
tam|>s and several yeai^s in the military were rerpiirLxl of all yonnij 
Ixiys. I-ahw^r campj^^ ar first not oonripulsory- were established for Na^i 
girls, In tliese camps they icerc iraincd to fvctonie riiotiiei^ and work- 
er.s in the home, fudges ivere directcil to empliauj^c the security 
of iliL- Xa/i tegirae rather th.an (lie rights nf (he tndivtduab 

Hitler atteiuptrd t^> regiment die Ghnrtli as w'rll as the state, 
lender the dtreciinn of Goetuig ilie Protest.mi chnrelm were to be 
organi/ed along totalUarian lines in accorflaiicr with prinripies. 
Tlir f'hurrJi Synod was to he eonirolfcd by the German Christians^ 
those siibsrrtKing to a German Nari ihurdr Cerrain extremists pro- 
ymsed that ilic lloly Idble at this lime he purged of everything itn- 
G^TTnait, Thus the new- Ciihristian Church \voidd be able to exalt 
pagein virility and iiardihofjd. radier ihan piety and liumiliiy. Power¬ 
ful Piotesuiit opfifisiiton. tiowcver, cortfrtmicd the Nazis in their 
attempt to rcgEmcnt the Cliunh. And whUe Hitler succeeded in 
bringing iltai irtstiuiuon iintler his mntrol> tnany Churchmen con- 
swtcntly refused to siilwrilic tn the nen-pagtinism of the Nazis. C^idio- 
lies alsfi fouglK Hitler's attempt lo sufxirdinate the Church to the 
state. In IRS3 he fried to arrange a settlement wdth the Pope, nego¬ 
tiating a concordat wtiercby the V’atican rcboquished the right of 
C.ithoHr nrganizarions in Cctraany to engage in political ariivitict. 
fliderp 5n Tenirn. promised mu to imerfcfe with Catholic e<!tiai- 
donal. cnltiimb am! youth organizaijims as long av they did nor med¬ 
dle in [XjUiics. But the tenni of this seidciiieni were not observed* 
Detcmiined ui obiain tniit|i!ete control of German youth, he de- 
nuunced tfse Catholic youili tucui^ementp charging its leaders with 
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illegal usweiailon widi CammuuuLs. MeariKhiic ilie Church driti- 
ci/cd sc^'crely Hitler's racial ideology and his steriluatlon laws 
whereby physical and mental miirm were itt be sterilizeci In IDS? 
anuiher crisis beuveen Church and 4iate arose when Hitler, accusing 
the Cathulk teiiLheis of iioinoiaUiy. determined to atmlish certain 
Catholic schools in Havai'ia. 

in his attempt to re-establish unity, Der Fubmr cmbarkctl on a 
crusade to bring about racial piiTihcadon. Jews and other non- 
Cpemianic elcmL-iit* that endangered, as he claimed, the purity of the 
■■ Aryan" race were ruUilcssly siif^presscd. In September. 1935, the 
Nazi Rcidiatag met at Nttrcmberg in coujunction wiih the "Cemgress 
(if rrecdoni" of the Nazi Party. Here llie invastika flag was made die 
sole oflk'iaJ banner of the Reich: new laii^ deprived all jesvs of 
(;iti/.(m8hip; and marriages lietwecn Jews and ChriatiiUU were for¬ 
bidden. ^Vs a result of this policy, over 100,009 Jews fled; hundreds 
commiitcd suicide; and virtually all Jc^vj suffered personal humilia- 
tiuns. inipoverislmient. and |HrIitica! oppression. 

Disregarding a certain amcuini of hostility to Ins political, cco- 
notnic. reltgiotis, ainl rarial |>oUr4es, Ititler insisted that his National 
Socialist program had but one aim—tJie iTcation of a great Germany. 
"Fiimiarntmtally," he said, "our National .Socialist program replaces 
the Ubeinlistic conception of the indlviduiil and the Marxist concep¬ 
tion of humanitv at large by the coiicepiion of a nation lioiind by 
breeding to a Common soil. ... U is the grandest and thereby the 
most sacred task of man to preserve his kind a* devised by God and 
propagated by* breediog."* With pride be called attention to the fact 
that "cxnintleu sons of workmen and peasants are today in leading 
positions in the Nazi slate.” ami claimed that the Nazi program looks 
towards the whole people and never towards a single class. The pur¬ 
pose of the National Socialist revolution is not to deprive a prisileged 
class of its rights for all future, but io raise a chss without rights to 
etpiality.'’ In adv'ocaiing this Hitler claimed that he w*a.s ^rrySng out 
the W'ill of die people as expressed by its prty—the Nazis, 

WTtile professing to know* little alxsut crotioniie theory, Hiller, 
from the beginning of hts rule in 1933, introduced drastic economit 
changes. In outlining his program he definitely devilled such 
phrases as "economic freedom” and "rugged individualism as of no 
importiince. Instead, he declared tlial it was the duty of the state to 
direct the available working power for the purpows of a useful pro¬ 
duction. “The community of the nation doe.s not live by die fictitious 
value of monev." he saidl "but by the real p^uction whiidi in its 
liim only givM va.lu€ to monev* tHiis procliictioti is the tkiI cover of 
cuTtciicy, and not a iKink or safe full of goldt* In a speech before the 
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German Reteftsfag (Febriiaty, 1938) Hitkr iiruclaiiutxl tJse suctew 
of hi$ ccoiiotnir policies jjkartkiibdy \hc Four-Yciir Vhm .^n nun need 
in After Lalling attemion u> Itis '‘powrftil |>cat e-time army" tie 
stated that under N-aiioital Soeiitlkm agriciiIUite^ indusm^ and runt- 
mercc hat! experienced remarkable expansion* Hi: proudly asserted 
tliat diis eeunontic advance had been made without ioreij>n assisianre 
and was due solely to the nation's ovm cfToris under its oim lc:«ler- 
filiip. He ebiinefl that only diroiiyh production ami expansion—trot 
Jngher wages and ilioxter hours—could the German sfaiidard oi 
living !je raised and again stated llmt Cermniiy's future rested sulcly 
in die ^'orhii of her wiSilomantl energy'/' not in '^salvaiiun in the tonii 
of any kind of aid troin outside* ivlietlier of 3 poliiicah ccfmomic.n or 
hnancial nature/' 

ITkltr actmilly did not believe in a complete selrencloscd ero- 
nomje syistcm* Wherever jiassihk, iia invaded the markets of the 
wnrlri. His ectmonik diplomaty* unlike Englatid's. tvas eunducteti on 
a bilateral pm basis ndUi gf^xls exrliaiigeiJ for goods /the 
bHnri<T system) . Money svas still useful,' hui tu Germany as ivell as 
lialVi it was uhimaicly lessoccc^ry tlian military miglit to sci:i!c raw 
materials. Tims Hitlcsr devoted a large part of his capitaL hb man 
power, and Ills tjw materials to a rearmainenT prograni. As a result, 
ihis iitrrcasefi production and trade did nor Wiieili the masses, tnas- 
much as thev were forced to go wddiout necessities in order to sup 
port military prcparaiions. Tiievsilso had 10 submit to long hcuirs of 
labor and lo Iicas'y taxation will ion i rcrciving the compensation of 
higfier wages. 

Oti the other hand, the great indiistrialbts in GennanV first pros¬ 
pered as a result of this ectmomic expansion. Their irtcotneA were 
increased and no specia! taxes tvere Ictied upon tiiem* Tims they 
alone wTre able to enjoy liightrr incomes and a higiier standard of 
living as a result of Ilitler s syjstcm of economic planning* t ^instantly 
fearing the devTlcipment of unrest among the TuasseSn nuier* like 
Musfsolini, tvas forced 10 irilTodiicc policies designed to nirh r^ot only 
flip mofits and the jxiwcr of Big Riisiuess* but also to siimulate (kn- 
man patriotism. He was obligtd to identify liimseif with the most 
cxira\'agant expectations of nation 3 liatic fanaticism as a mcanis of 
sustaining popular enthusiasm. Thus it was in the field of diplomacv 
that Hitler was ab!e to win his mewt notable Victoria's and to gain 
troTn tlie Germans their mo^r ardent supporf. 

After the Treat v of mat lies Germany followed a wclUiefined 
policy oF jiassive resistance to the fioanripl terms of the peace setilc- 
ments. Hiller, unlike bis prerieersiors. however, was detmoined Tint 
only to oppose reparation payments, but also to achieve eT|iialiiy in 
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ih« Hj^hu uF arnumcnt. to recover ilie loai piDvince$ iinri coionia, 
and lo reitore Germany'^ inttmatjonal pratige. In attempting to 
teacit tiicse ends, he aliamluncd the carliar policy of condliation and 
bargaining and resancd to one of repvittiaiioii, deliaiiK, and lorce. 

[n iic began his policy of repudiation by wiilidramiig from 

the Disamiatnetu Cuiifereitce and the League of Nations. ‘I'tvo years 
later he obtained the enduTseincnl of tlit people oI die Saar ^v^iicn 
they voted to return to Germany. He aUo added u> his popularity 
by suhjccUng tJie city of Danzig in Narf com ml in defiance of the 
League. But he won Im greatest diplomaiic victory iliat year tvhen 
he repudiated the diarinaineut clauses of tlie peace treaty and an- 
noiiuced that Germany imended to establish universal mUitary con- 
scriptiott $o as to rebuild her poii'crfuJ army. Great Briiaui, France, 
and Italy pnatested through the League of Nations, but Hitler se¬ 
cured a ucit acceptance of Great Britain to certain aspects of Cer- 
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man rearmament by lignin]; a treaty u'jiJi Uiat rountry whereby Ger¬ 
many agreed to build a ilcei only 35 jjtr cent as large as that of the 
Ilriiisli. On July I. 1935, he went a step I'lirther in repudiating the 
V'cTsaillcs "freaty b> rC’CSfiblisliing the Getinurj General MlUcary 
iilatf, thu in 1936 he iiehJcverii his tnnst important cUplomatk vic¬ 
tory. Professing to be angrv as a result of the creation of another 
Dual Alliance betiveeii Russia ami France, he occupied the Rhine¬ 
land region whichliad been demilitarberl by liie'rreaty of Versailles, 
France and Belgium at once seat vigorous protc^si to Hitler, but. lack- 
»tig Uic cnthtistaMtc »Mp[iori oi Italy and Great Britain who irerc 
c[UarTieltT)g at that lime over Eihtopta, they failed in art. 

By 1938, Hiller seemetl determined notoiily to change completely 
the verrlift of \'emille!s. but aisti lu carry out certain foreign (xiUdes 
that were largely the result of Im Nari itleology ami of the eionomic 
needs of Germany, These anibiiiom he repealed in Ins famous Ixioh. 
Jl/r/n A'aHipf. Tn that tvork he procbinierl his InientiDn of building 
a "Great" Germany ilirougfi tlie atmexation of Austria, the annildla- 
lion of French hegemony in Europe, the aliolitiuir of comniutusirt as 
a threat to Etimpc, ami the national, territorial, and economic ex¬ 
pansion of Germany to the Fast—the Bahir states, the Ukraine, and 
the Balkans. “If I had the l^tal nionntains, SilK-ria. and the Ukraine,” 
he slmuttid in one of his faiiatica! si«:edtcs, "Germany, tinder X.i- 
lional Socialist leadership, uTuild swim in plenty." In 19.38. he de- 
tidetl that the lime liad come for htm to tarry out his plan. He 
sraried for ,\ustriat 
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Between Two H^ars: France^ 
Britain^ and the Lesser 
States 


Fkamcf, and G$t£AT Britain 

F RjWCE was laTRcJv rwponsibfe lor the iiirns which the poUiiral 
and dipItHDatic dcvdopmcni cd central and eastern Europe took 
after World War L Maneuvering U> obtain situTity for hcrselb site 
l)el|.ierl wreck most of W'iIson’s Foiirteefi Points* handicapped Ger¬ 
many by saddling her tviili tepitratioiis and i>y invading the Hulir, 
.-mil fniiJt up a scries ot alliaiicei rvhicli were \agueiy suggestive of 
those created by Bismairk^ In establishing her cUploinaiic hcgcunmy 
in Europe, France felt that she was preserving someiJiing of real 
value to the world—her civilization- Chief heir to a |x>litical and so¬ 
cial order in which llicrc was harmony between man and His stirtound- 
ings and a jnsi balance between Greek, and Roman culture* between 
Humanistic intellectual inquiry and Catholic: laitJi, beTwccii deep 
Family loyalty anil siaundi individualism, and beitveen agriculture, 
mnimerce, and industry, site Itelievcd that God and^ mankind e\- 
jiecicd her at least to mainiaEn intact the iciriiory wfJuch bad served 
as the cradle of her culture* 

No people were more patriotic ilian the 'f2,OOO.l'JOO Frenchmen. 
However they might hickcr over political and cvunomic matters, 
they knew no right* left, and center when the fundamental interests 
(if I heir beloved nation were menaced. They loved tvholcheartcdJy 
the 213.000 square miles of black loam and green fields, of snow- 
peaked moiintains and semi-tropical beaches ihai const ititted France. 
Tliougli she possessed an overseas empire twetvty-two tinies her own 
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size. PmJice pmper wai iioi quia- as large as ilic slater of New Mexieo 
and Aii/firiii. t;eojzTaphis:alU. the (aiimry i.vai a crossroiids of lIic 
great ti'adc-routcs from GrCiii Britain lo the Mcnlitemnean. and fmtn 
Ujc Western world to tiie Ueari of Puroj^c. “! liis stmtq^tc loeatioo 
helped her io become power!ut :iii<l prasf.jCrous. bin u also bovind up 
Jicr fate incxtriLably uhth lhat of udgldHjriog riLitioiis. 

A itavckT journeying tlirough Fraote uii the e^e of World War 1 
wmld Ifcave seen iioi fm\y cMjuiiite |>a!ace^i and tatliedrals. biu also 
a laiKl Afi Intensively mltivaied as a [irivnie vegeiahle garderii whli 
It pert cm nf its area devoted to crops. Si^ of every ten FreiKhmen 
lived iiT liitic ioniiiiuiihics of fewer tl^ati i wo thoiisanti |jco[dc. W^dle 
nia^ jjrotliiction wiis mcrliaiiJzjng Germsiny^ Greai E^riiaiiu and the 
Uniicd ^Siatest Frame remametl essentially a land of indiridnals, nf 
small lrindc)vvnei'^t and of small bourgeob shcipkcc]K'i's. U Iiad some 
enormous indnsiries, but they were not so characierisiic of the coun¬ 
try as ii'crc its notirisliin^j' liule enierprise.s. It t^'as the ivorkFs prin¬ 
cipal vourre hand-maile luxiirv goodSn the cliier w i.ne-piodin:ing 
aiimrTy+ ilie iasiikn] and an I'ajntal «>r ilie wen Id, 

During ihe war* France^ like most of the belUgeTem jKnvrrs, was 
under a virtual dictatorsbifi^—a dictaumbip ihai irettieudoiislv 
changed the makeup u( the nation. Indiisiifes were irieigeil and 
medianimL Uttle hiisJncs-scs *TilJ existed and agrit itUnre vveiii on 
intjch as be! ore, bui eon i to I of mineSp iron and steel worts* niiEttics, 
iiistiraiK'c <;ciiti|janie*. rtil roads, and hrokcrage funcses was cenuen- 
traictl by a mesh of in ter locking dirccioraies in alx)iit iwo hundred 
t<Hporations. The ctOTimnit: life of thecoimtrv Was dominate^l by the 
Bant of France, a private insuiution eoiutolled by stockiiolders. 
VMiilc Fieiich finante was monu]M:ilited by the Bank, FrciicJi ]xititics 
WTTC directed generally by die nudiile classes. These people were ihe 
weathervancs of I-ranee. When times wctc gcHid thev v<iied IVjr the 
party in pt>wer. When there ivsis unrest in the hind, she sliopkeefier 
and the small farmer mmed a little ladital—nm very riidicab beciauie 
no French party is so rt'd as hs name—but radkiil cnouj^li to swing 
the pduif al center of gr^ivuy in the C-ham her of l>e|iiiLies to ihc Ijclr 
Tlic bourgeois Frcmbniati—^so tfic axiom goes—^'tvore Iiis hcaft on 
tile Lefi but his p<>ckelbcxik on tiie Right/" 

During World War I |>arty strile was dropped and Frrmrc was 
niletl by a bloc known ns the f biiuu SVirrc^ hi 191fl* hnwever, the 
union split into iwtj 1-irge nalttkiiis—the Niitiimal Blue, itp of 

conservatives and modem lea, and the Left BImr. consisting of Radical 
Socialists and other Leftist groups. The extremists, royalist on the 
Right, and some Sorialists and Comuuinists on the Left, remained 
outside die two blocs. After the cIccTicms of November, 1919. the 
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Nauonal Bloc comrolled the Ftetith government. Dominated by 
Big UusiTVCSS. this eoaliiton, unahre to get Great Britain and the 
LTnitecl States Lo guarantee Frctitli tinmimity Ironi another Gemtan 
invasion, created one of the most powerful military forces in t.urope. 
While engaged in the uiiliiary as well as in the cconoinii reconstnic- 
tton of France, tile conservative governmciu created the French sys¬ 
tem of atlianccs witJi iJclgiinn. Poland, and Crecfioslovakia, This 
di]>lt>inaiif tjmdierluKHl wtis designed to maiimin dsc jmttjj r/uo in 
Europe through treaty enlorcement and to isolate Biilslicvist Russin. 
Even tJic League of Natitnii, under the influence of F^ncli jxjlicies. 
became a siatmcit defender of tJie French system of alliances, 

Outstandijvg ex|ioiicuts of France's etonomtt as well as political 
hcgcniony were her great iiidusiriidists. 1 hey wanted to obtain cqii- 
trol of the iron and ]xiiasli of Ijorrainc ami die coke and atal of tJie 
Saar and the Biitir. I'rustraicd in their attempt to gain the Hulir 
and the Rhiiidand by the Treaty of Versailles, they deiemiincd lo 
aclneve dicir jimhiiioiis by pulling palitital W'ircs. Flie National 
Blot favored die iniereiis of the Sf hneider-Crcussoi Brm and oiticr 
posi'crfid industrial organiiations and, under the aide Icadersldp of 
Raymond Foiocare^, did everything in its purer lo aid Big Business, 
InlUientia! tn the government from 1911 ) to 192 '!, Poincare liiiukcd 
I'rcilLli financiers in their plans to exploit the economic resources of 
centTii] and smitheastern EiiroiJC, French bants ivcre established in 
the Liitlc F-iitentc suites of C/,ctiioslovat ia, Rumania, anti Yugoslasia, 
as well as In Poland, Austria, and l-fungary: loans were offered Poland 
and VuRosIavia for the purchase of munitions and other supplies: 
and in 192 S. as stated before.^ French and Belgian iroops occupied 
the Ruhr. 

Bill Poineaxt and the wealthy elements he represenled overreached 
tlitm-wlvcs, The masses who. of course, werecxpcctcd lo pay the heavy 
cost of these undertakings became nervous and restless, cjijocially 
when the Franc experimeed a rapid dei tine. Ccuisisiitig of small, in¬ 
dependent. indiisirialisu, rentiers, peasant jiroprictors, and civil 
servants, they forced Poincare to resign and clccicrl a moderate and 
conciliatory govcvnnieiu licarted bv the Radical Socialist, Hetriot, 
lie inaugurated a luilder policy toward Gcnnany, recoKOired the 
Russian gtuernment, and piomoied the cause of (leace by trying to 
make the l^giic of Nations an effective insiruiiient for the prmen- 
tirm of future wars. .-U a teauU of this policy. France withdrew litr 
Iroops from ihe Ruhr, accepted ilie Dawes Plan, and signed the 
l,oc 3 rtto parts.* 

’ Srt pp. 5W. 4S<M91- 
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Tile main domestir problem ijonfrontinjj ibe Left bloc—'financial 
stability—nas dilbciik to solve, iluring ifie war, tlie French govern- 
niciiL, instvatl of taxing iu people, had boirowetl money ai limiie. 
from Circai briiaiti, and fToin the United States. ,rViter die struggle 
the guiertuiieiii was fun ctl uj abandon this rinancial [HiUeyr Mean- 
tiJiile, tJtc public de|>i u'as rrcinetidoiuly iiua'eitsed as a result iil 
die costs of die jxisttvar reconstructimi of devastated areas iti France 
and the octnjxuinn »f the Ktilir. Tlie Xattonal Uloc, through mis¬ 
cellaneous types of loans and tax increases, tried unsucccssfulLy to 
solve (he financbT problem. Then tlie Left Bloc came into power; 
but it prclcrred inflation to tax i nti eases and jeojiardwcd die franc, 
which now bad fallen to slightty over two cents. ThereU[K)n tiic 
[Mxiple forced ibis Left Blot out of ofTicc in 1926. again entrusting 
ihetr future to Poiiuart and a National Union ministry. In office, 
Ptiiiicai^ vigorously tackled the hiiiincial question. Uetemrined not 
to deprive Big BusitU'ss of its hard-earned surplus, he placed the real 
liiirdcn of 1,1 xcs on die thrifty middle classes. Income taxes were 
raised r indirect taxes were greatly expnded; salaries in t!u; civil 
sert'icc were reduced. By these measures Poinrari balanccxl the 
budget and si:ilif1i2ed the franc at around four cents fas compared 
with aljoiii iwcniy cents before the war). By devaluating the franc, 
he deprived all owners of Ironds—the middle classes and pc,^snnts 
for die most parr—oI four-liftJis t»l ilieiT income and capiiai, and itt 
the same time be rdics^d llse government of four-fifths of its capital 
rliargei. Grateful indeed ivere the industrialists. Aided by chtiip 
money, they were able to imdersell dicir competitors in the nturkcts 
of the U'orld and to expand ilicit enterprises at home and abroad. 

Lentil 19,1:1, Fraute seemed to tie the soundest state in Europe, Site 
was able at least to feed and to employ her numerically stationary 
population, to increase her gold reserve, and to eXftand production. 
In foreign affairs she also exerted trcnieiidous influeme. f laving con¬ 
cluded alliances with Belgium, Poland, and Crerhoslovakia, she ar¬ 
ranged irciitics wiilj Rumania and Yugoslavia, and comemplatctl, in 
ijic late J920s, the formation of a United Stales of Fiirope tviitiin 
the framework of the tjeague of Nations, ft was liopetj that the Lo¬ 
carno Pacts w'hkb vimially frorjc the diplomatic scene in ivesiem 
EiirOfie as it was in 1923. and tfie Paa of Paris which outlawed ivar 
in 1929. WON Id constitute the nucleus of an tntemationa! system 
absolutely comniitted to tlic .ifaticr quo. 

The French picople, however, were unahk- to bear the costs of this 
ambitious project. In its determination to enlarge the army, to 
strengthen the frontier fortificatiojis (for example, the great ^^agiIto^ 
Line facing CermaDv). to occupy tlie Ruhr, and to furnish vast loans 
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to ilie \il\ies ol Fnitin- Jur military pm poses. the French gpvcrnmeni 
.'lis&ipaietl iut rt!H>iiice4. Cairrency inllaiion, aecciiiuated as a result 
of these expernditotes. reduced: die standard of living; ajid prepared 
tite way tor FranJi invoivertieJti in the world tlepi osioii. Espetiallv 
severe were the hardships snfftreii by the small properly owners and 
profeiisioiial iTien, Many, unable to carry on iheir enterprises or lo 
live on incomes derived trout their professions, were lorccd into die 
tanks of the proletariat. E'acinj^ complete extinction and economic 
eiislavemeat, a ipx'at nnmljer of Krcnchinen enlisted under the ban* 
ners of fasi.ism and coinmunism. Most of them, however, Tcmiiincd 
loyal to dtc bourgeois republic. sitpjKnting the moderaic parlies in 
their attempt ui avert rcvoliitioii by timely reforms. 

Despite die demoralizing effects of the depression, the fnemh en¬ 
deavored to weailter the storm t^^ithoiit rcsnrdng to violent uicasures. 
"Through the government, they tried 10 save themselves hy isolating 
Trance from the less prosperous jjarts of the worlil. Higher tariffs 
and a system of quotas w'erc designed to protect French industries and 
agriculture by keeping the products of other nuttems out of the coutii- 
try, Auem) 5 LinR to retain the sup[X)rt of the peasant, the govenimtint 
placed TrencJi agriculture in a very strong position by giving the 
fanner a highly pniiected home market, I'lic working classes, in 
whom lay die potential danger of revolution, were also hctpcil 
through a program of state assistance to tlomestic industry and 
dirough governmental aid in the form of additional scuiial legislation. 

This situation could not endiitie indefinitely. TVanee soon discov¬ 
ered that she could not cut herself off from the outside world; she 
was bound to be influenced by l ondiiions elsewhere. .As the cennoniic 
sttuation grew worse, the proieciivc defenses started lo crack, tlon- 
fronled by tJie ptnlilem of high taxes and nnemploymcnt. the peas¬ 
ants and urban w'orkers. and mendsers of the bourgeoisie, fjcgan to 
manilesl dissatisfaction, despite the efforts tliat lire Chamber of 
Deputies had made to retain their support. .A period of legislative 
tlcmoraliration now followed r lfW2-I93'f), flnwilling to accept the 
demand of the conservative panics, representing Dig husitu^. tliat 
the builgct be Iralanced by a reduction in the cost of government, a 
majority of die ministries—Radical Socialists, Socialisis. and Coin- 
rniinists—let expenditures increase and permitted the budget to 
remain unbalanced, in a vain attempt to obtain derisive aciion. 
cabinets were overthrown with unusual rapidity. 

By !93-i some Frenclitnen prcdictcrl a complete financial collajMc 
and ptepared lo face revolution. The Stavisky piiwnshop scandal, 
involving high French ollii lals, brought matters to a head. Claiming 
that Siavisky. who bad robbed the people of millions of francs 
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through thr sale of wortliless bonds, s^as aided by govertnncm offi' 
dais, jKt-opk demandeti a parliamcmary invcsugation. The rcfiual 
of the Radlcat Socblist leader^ ChatJteinjis, tu order sLicii an mves- 
ligation increased tiie o|>|josilion to the government. An explosion 
of popular discon rent, known as "the Slav is ky riots,** followed. 
'I'fjougJi it is fairly tvell established that the Stavisky riots began as a 
Royalist and Tastist demonstration, tiumy young f.'ommuiiista joined 
in die fighting, in tJie licltef titat the revolution had rome. Nearly all 
of tlic 102 Pai'isian ttcu'spa^wrs also attai ked the Kailieal SmiialisiT 
Daladier—then serving his first premiersluf;—with a feRK'iiy un- 
pantlleled e^eii in the abusive Frciuh press. Though he had a vote 
of tonfideni e in die C.hamt>er, Dabdicr gave way to the atiarlu 
and resigned- Seven ry-ycar^} Id Caston Doiimergue- e>t-president of 
France, was brought Iroin his flower garden to liead a national muon 
govemrncm, which Iwd a strongly Rightist flavor. 

Ifotitnergue tried to balame the budget hyteducing govemmcnial 
exjietLses- Despite this economy, prices conttnued to rise; the cur* 
rency ihreatetied to become inore and more unsiahle; the national 
debt actually ahsnrited abnti Jialf of the national inromc. DisreganF 
trig these problems for ilie time being, the aged premier tried to 
strengthen his position by constituent reforms, tetdir-ing rhiit so long 
as he WHS tkfiendent on various political groups hr could not carry 
out a consTriictlve ecnnotitic policy.'Fhis pro]x>M:d jiolirir al reorgani¬ 
zation brought ahrujt his dowrifall. AcchsctJ oF dictatorial ambitions, 
he resigned in Noveinber, lOlfi. A young representative of Big Busi¬ 
ness. Flandin, becaiiie bead of a new Rigfit government. Promising 
a piltcy of action, he soon discovered dial he c:ioiild do little unless he 
was granted addluuiial {xiliticxil power. ParUamciit. how'cvcr, tcfuscd 
to give I lira the autJioriiy and. actordirigly, be resigned. 

t>n June 7, 1935. Pierre f-ava), anotiier liourgeois leader, was ap* 
pointed premier. Granted [narliaiiieniary pemiission to reduce gi 3 W- 
enuittiual c\|icrises be lowered labrie-S of public offici.als, pensions, 
and interest on governmental securities. In an attempt to end the 
tlcpKSsioii he also increased the incuttic tax. established n tax on 
munitions, arbitrarily reducing the cost of living. Despite these meas¬ 
ures economic re«»vcry did not occur. Fear of a further ilevalnation 
of itic franc to restore industry and trade noiv caused many French¬ 
men, eSfjecially investors, to lose faith in ilu? ijiovirmmenL Fascist 
leaders, agitutlug fur the overthrow of parliamentary govern men i, 
maneuvered for the supperl of these dissatisfied rlemems. promising 
prosperity and securhy once the government were taken out of die 
hands of tfic corrupt repiiblictus and the impiriotic radicals, 
Cert.'iiii men realiiced that these Stavisky riots, social discontent, 
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and fascism ucrc direct ihreats to constitutional, democratic govern- tnum 
iticnt. One oi tiictti teas l^'Oti .tilumr an able Socialist leader, an itiicl- t 
lectital, and a Jew; another was Leon jouhaoii, head nf live million 
strongly orgattited fiicioty workevs. Six days alter the Stavisky tiots 
Jonhatix had called out tine million workei^ in ;■ lirief. orderly- gen¬ 
eral strike as a gesture of hilMjf iiiiily. Meanwhile Dltim ivoiked to 
unite all elements which liad reason to hate last ism the Comtuu- 
nisi J^artj' utttler Manrico *T horem at tliu extreme' Left; the Radical 
Socialist parly of the bourgeois center, and the Socialists, and the 
fedcratiuil cjf Labor* Thus was formed the Popular Front. This 
group, i)i ilie elections of May. iyS6, succeeded in winning a thtinip- 
iiig victory. The So* jalists, wilJi 115 seats, tjccamc the largest party 
in the Cluiinber, atjd France aiijitired a Sturialisi premier ^llluni. 

The mnv goventinftii conceotraicd upon the solution ot imemal 
problems. A wave of sttikes r^Tis setilcd when Rluni got Hit- employ- 
vn to accept tJic workers’ demands for shorter hours, vacations, -vnd 
higher pay. Tlien he turned on the Fascists, supfnesaing ilie Cruf t de 
FVii organisation w'hich was led by Colonel de la K(K:<pic. In an at- 
fempL to revive industry and coniincrct so that the etiijdoycrs could 
[ciy higher wages, Bliiiin iii the fall of 19515 dcvahtetl the frant about 
.10 iwr cent, At the same time pay cuts of govcmiuent cmpU»yeei were 
restored; die allowances given soldiers increased: the coal industry 
resirgantrcd; relief wa.v provided for farmers and small businessmen 
who needed credit; die public-works prograiii was expanded, and, 
fmally, rhe Hank of iTanic was reotganired >o as to deprive the 200 
stCK;kiioIders of direct ptiwer. 

These goveTnmciitiil nteasurcs did not solve the iniemal problems 
confronting the Popular Front govetiimcnL In 19S7 there wa.s social 
tinrest iti France. Vt'orkers sinict as a remit of trouble over the ap- 
plicniiun of ilw foriy-li^mr H'cek: Comniitnista iiiifl 
in riiiLs; indkmr^' aiiJ coinmrrte^ despite the dcvalii^itinji of the frani:, 
failecJ lo improve. Ttw 3 id the ui hii first year premier, Bfiim 
ivas frtrted t)iii nffice %vhen P:trHstmcnt refused to jp^iu fus request 
for sidtlifiuna! :iut1iarily tu deal with die Bnancia! prohlem* A neiir 
Popular Fraui miritMTy wUh the ILiilifiil ScKiatisi. CdiautejiipsK as 
premier, look over die reioJ (vf ijovcrnnicnL 1 lie Chautemps govern¬ 
ment tried eiiniestly lo tiiaini^STi domestic rafni. Sticml legislatiun, 
such as the foiry-hoiir week law\ wui modified, with die puqxHie of 
af>oIifihing all dianjzes wliidi mHicIcd urinccessaTy hardsliijiA on die 
employei^. In the spring of 1933^ Chaiitcttips, de,tptic hi» m^lerate 
policies^ w^as forceif to resign over the usual questions of social niid 
hnariLial legislation. He u-a* succeeded by fJUiiii. who, after remsiin- 
irig in office about a month, ivas overdiroivn for the second time when 
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lie tried to solve the fiiiunc bl problem by ^onoiincing a capital-tax 
plan. Many Frentljotcn of ibe middle clas&e$ uere periectly v;i11in[; 
io vole Uie Soeialisi titkei t>et:au3ie they fell ibaL in so doing, they 
were showing tlicrusclves to be advanced thinkers. But when iliey 
ciistiovcrcd that the Socialist premier (probably too weak to tax 
Big Basincss) pbtuied tn tax the capital vahie of dicir Httlc houses 
and garlic I IS* tliey ^letided tliai this los not tile kind ol socialism 
I hey had voted for. 

rolloudiig lJic ovcrtlimiv of Blum, the Radical Socialist leader, 
DaladicT, establisiied a moderate ministry and took over a nation 
lieset tvjtb strikes, weak ctiirency. a treasury spending tliirty tuillion 
more a week than it iv,as taking itti vVrah revolts id die Xorili ^Mrican 
colcjiiies, and the menace of fascism in Spidm It was a nation baiimed 
l>y the Sfjciiers tif revolution and dkiaitirsliip anti by ilic fear of 
war. French Fascists lacked an effective leader but had powerful 
ftnancial backing: many workers ueie on strike, determined to figbt 
rather dian suhniit to furtJier lowering of dicir living standards. 

To mm these critical problems DaJadier needed precisely the 
emergency^ pnvers denied pr<rvioiis premiers. He got them. Th>ih ibe 
Senate and the Cliambt^r of Hepulies decided to adjourn ami let 
Jum gfivcrn FrciicJi liiianccs for tlirct tnonths by decree, Pniiucally 
a dietaior, Daladier tried io end the strikes and obtain the support 
of most Frcnchrrien by announcing that tlie first aim of his regime 
woiiltl be to make Fratitc sceure, and die second ufould to 
siTcngtlien French democracy. 

In his attempt to reinforce the |K>sition of France in foreign affairsi 
l>ab£bcr faced some very dlfhciik oljstacles.. Prior to 1933, France, as 
Slated before, was the dotninani nation in Europe, But wkh the rise 
of Hidcrcamc ihe relative dedine of France. Gradually, Beilin, not 
Pari&t becime the center of European pjlitics, French allies in cen¬ 
tral Eumjie—Poland. Runtania, Yugoslavia—toivard Ger¬ 
many. .4iid C?:ccJioslovakm^ alihougfi still kiyal to her ally, was^ 
from rhe military^ piini of view\ more of a liability ihim an a.sstrt. 
The allianrr widi Soviet Russia, a constant irriuint in French poUiics. 
also was of qiiestjnnable value* Instead of (iertnany, it was now 
France which seemed to he all !mt enrirtJed. To the cast, die Rome- 
Berlin axis of unfriendly dictators had become a reality. To the 
fiordicast. Belgium had renounced her French alliance in favor of 
srrici ucuttaltiy. To the south. General Franco, the Spanish Fascist 
leafier, seemed to be winning a w^r with Italian ami German help. 
Only IO ihe north had France an ally—Great Britain, Betcrminett to 
retain this friendship* Daladier tvillingly strengthened ilic alliance 
Wtw'Ccn the two toiiniTies by entering inio an agreenictit with Great 
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Briuiii iv'hercb) in ihe event of a war the military and imal roles to 
be pla)'ed by eaeii state ivcre to be co-ordinated. At the same time he 
approved of the Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Pact and in die 
Czechoslovakian cihU prepared to folkiw Engiand's icad.' 
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After die ivar, Cresit Britain, like France, faced mtical internal Crmt 
prohlems. Unemplovment tva* far worse than it had b«?cn before 
IflU; FTtgUnd had changed from a creditor to a debtor state; tasci 
w’cre mounting; and tndiuiry and commerce were on d»c decline- 
■Ffir ^cklilianal trr^lmenr ol Frenrli fiiteign pnl»ry we pp. 4fi(;-47n. 
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For A fciv yents Great Britain did make a teuifxjrary recovery. Kit' 
coiiTiiged by tins econamit mival, Lloyd George and his coalition 
gpvcrnineni. restored Briiish currency to tiiegoJd standard, balanceil 
the budget, and lelunded the enormous debt to the United St^ttes, 
By 1921 the buoin had coHapsed, largely Ijttause of the lark of for¬ 
eign tnitrkets and the serious compctiium of dre United States. Japan, 
and Cennany. As ijidustry and trade ikelined. a geiiend Imsiness de- 
pi essioji set in. Many wage earners, professional men. and small liusi- 
nessnien lost iheir livelibouds. By 1921 dicre tverc more than two 
million unemployed in England. To take care of these nnfoniumie 
people a system of doles (small financial payments made to the un¬ 
employed by die statel was inaugurated. This reliet measure enableti 
those out of work to exist, but it increased the tax burden of the 
pro^icrtiC'd classes. In attcmpiing to eliniinate the depression, Lloyd 
George struggled to revive trade. .Yn agreement with Russia W'.ns 
signeil in 1921 which provided for dtc resiitiijjiinit of I'ommm'c. 
Parliathcni, altout tJic same time, iiitrodiiced a limited tariff system 
designed to protect Briiish key industries and workmen from dteap 
foreign gocKls. 

Deieiinined to rc-tsMblish domestic harmony in the British Isles, 
Lloyd George in 192(1 tried to settle the Irish Qnesiion, He op|X>scit 
complete indc|]endence. hut lie was willing to grant the Iiish t lome 
Rule with die understanding diat Protestant Ulster slioufd not be 
forced to join the Catholic Soudi. After considerable dehate. Par¬ 
liament finally passed a bill that gave both Catholic Ireland and 
Ulster Home Rule, Each tvas to be represented in Parliarnem and 
to Jiave indejK'ndcnt legislatures. Certain jKiW'crs and imperial mat¬ 
ters were lo be handlei! by die Briiish government. Opposed to this 
setileinem. the S'jnn Feinera in Soutli Ireland forced the British Par¬ 
liament in 1921 to grant dominion status to a Catholic Ireland. Even 
before this seUlemeiit De \'alera, leader of the Irish Republican 
element, engaged in a long struggle to gain complete indefienilence 
for Iirland- In 1937 tile Catholic Irish agitated in behalf of .i new 
constitution in sdudi the wiiole of Ireland, including Lflstcr, was 
declared to l>c a sovereign independent democratic state, to Ise 
known by its old name, Eire. Meanwhile, a trade war with Great 
Briiain. the outgrowth of a land-annuity dispute, continued with 
tlisastrous effect nn the Free State's eiortomic system, lu 1938 iltis 
cccjfioiiiii- ifoubte Ijeiwetii Ireland and Englaml w-as settled as a 
result of negotiations between the two governments. The people of 
Ijlsicr, however, rcfusetl to accept Ite Valera's plea that they "let all 
for niff differences now disapjiear in the common namt of ‘Irish¬ 
man,' ” 
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Opposition to tin? Irish Fm State paved the way for Uie over- 
chrou- of IJoyd Ccorgc'a toalilion govemment in t922. Severe in 
their critieisnis of the Irish witlcniem and aka of tlie premier s treaty 
wjifi Russia, the Ck>nservatives finally ivitlidrcir ifieii support from 
(he ct>aJi(ion, compelling Lloytl George to resign, in the clertions 
\vh\di IoJlowed the Consenaihes won a clear-cut victory* Under (he 
leadersliip of Stanley iJaldw'in, ihc neiv prime minister^ tiie govern- 
mciu tried to revise Eng land's declining trade and in(iustrics by a 
protective (ariff* TJik economic eKperiment ivai iictcpiablc to a part 
of (he electorate, hwi to die majority, whic h was not ready to aban- 
tlon free trade, it ivas anathema. Consctpiendy, in die electiona of 
tl’ve t'onserva(ives were defeated. Tlie Labor Party, wttlt the sup 
[HJi t of the labemJs, now came into power* with Ramsay MacDonald 
05 die first Labi>r prime miniscer in British history. 

The new ruler of Great Briciin decided (O falloiv a moderate do- 
mc-iuc [jolicy. Except for his recount Lion of Soviet Russia, he did 
nothing to rlisuirb die bminess classes. Ccrtaiii taxes and war duties 
were reduced* and the dole for the unemployed was continued. Gov* 
emiiittn subsidies ^verc given to honic-biiildcrs. Rut no attempt was 
triadc lo introduce far-reaching reforms wliich could t>e coniunicd 
as a prehide to socialism. *"Our ) -alxrr Govemmenip*^ said MacDonald 
at ihe lime, "has never had the least inclination it> try short cuts to 
ihe inilknniuni.” !ei foreign affairs (he Latxir prime miniscer pbyed 
his most importLiru role. He helped to prc|>are the way (or the adop¬ 
tion of die Diiivc.^ Plan and encouraged ihe League of Xailons in its 
i|nest of <iisanuamtni and security* To promote friendly rebtiuns 
and to iiitTcase tmdep heextended de /urr reLOgniiion to &jriet Rus¬ 
sia (I92‘ll * Uui I his friendliness toward Si>viet Reel Russia, together 
whJi ilic i[i!sigitjftcauce of hb domestic jmlicyp aroused the opposiiion 
of the det torate. In ilie election which followed. Stanley BaldtvinX 
Consent I i\e govcmmcnl was resiore^i to {iower. 

For five years {l924-l&Sy) Baldwin* with the support of British 
business groups* governed Great Britain* During dm time lie semght 
by villous means (o bring about m economic reco\ery. Partial pro- 
lectton was cstablklied: tiie j>ension system, tvaa extended: and local 
taxes w^erc rcducoif to help b^ic industries. But the government bad 
its Elilfii uUiew notably wiib the mining tndmiry. which hod been 
t-ripplcd by the falling off of coal exports. In 1925 a strike of iJie coal 
miners, wito rejccti^S wage l uis. follotvcd in 1926 by a general strike 
of other workers, was suppressed widt the aid of civilian volutneers. 
Acts then were passed by Parliament iiiaking a general strike illegiil 
and limiting in other way.‘^ the power of the unions. In 1927 a pbn 
to strengthen the Gotiservaiivc House of Lor^k wjs given up as ^ 
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Tcsiik of Strung op|}osiiion on the part of the Liberals and the La^ 
Ix^riics. 

Despite tlicse attempts to aid commerce and tiidiistry. the eco¬ 
nomic sjtnation in England did ikjL improve. Unemployment in¬ 
creased. Lompeiition in world markeu bronglit ^iHmL a steady de- 
dine in Great Britain"* commerce, and her itnUistry, saddlcfl uiih 
outnof-flaLe niadiiiidry and siill organized along iilddashioneti lines^ 
Aceiiird incafiable of undersdting foreign coni[ie|iior?^, Arniised hy 
iJn- failiirc of the Coiiser^atives to solve England s economic troubles^ 
some of the Lilietab, under IJoyd tJeotge* ur^ed the aiioption by the 
govemment oF a pnigrani oi public works. The iJtborites tipdcr 
MacDonald, on [he oiiKT hmid, [nsisied tliat to contiuer die depres¬ 
sion. the coal. traiisjK^it^ anil ptmxT' imUistries must be Jiationallized. 
They also advocated social refonrn designed to cHruimtu unempJoy- 
niciit by tbangitig the eiiaTiomk: and sorhil life of die nation. In for¬ 
eign aflaii's iKitU l.il^ja!a and i-aboritc.^ ravened free trade, tlie re- 
siimprioi! of relations tvitb Riir^sia, and the evatiiaiiuii of the Ger¬ 
man Rlunehiiirl by Allied ttotijs. 

In tiie elections wlurh followed in 1929, the l.-abor Parry was vic¬ 
torious. and Raitisay MacDonald again became prime minister. Op 
jKwed by the Coiiservatcvcs and the Liberals* the l^'ifior government 
was unable m pass sochilistJC legislation. Instead, k tried to Improve 
the iiKcrnational siuiaLion hv re-establishing Telatioas with Soviet 
Russia and by encouraging^ the cause of disarmament. Uy ilie siitniTicr 
of 1951, Ramsay MacDonaUJ was ninlronjed by ilaMvodd depression. 
Even more than in the early fMaaiwar f^erkKi. the Hritivli peopic> and 
pankularly the middle classes, felt die effem of a sharp decline in 
economic activity^ A^ unemployment inerca^^dt more and mote 
families l>ccamc dependeiii Ufjcm charity. Thus the burden on die 
state liciramc excessive isnd the drain on finances heavy. Increased 
goverrirnenta] expenditures meant tvmv taxes, and these lei! with 
special severity on the unfortunate small-business and professional 
men. ^vho held a large share of die taxable wealilt. The result w.as 
grtm^ing opposiiion to the government. 

Realizing that Great Briiani in 1951 uns facing a nadonal crisis, 
the iJiice jx>ltLiraJ panic.'i esublhshed a Ckpaltdnn caliinet w irh Mac¬ 
Donald 3* prime tninistcr. Kor accepting the leadership of a govern- 
Rient which was aciitally ^lomin.iied by the Gimsenntives, MacDm^ 
aid icas rcatl out of the Laliot Party. In the parlhimcntary elections 
held in die same year, the Coalition mincstrv secured a vote of con¬ 
fidence ;is the Clunservathcs won by a landslide. Dctennincd to bring 
aliQtu recovery' wdthin the capitatistic svstem. rfic iieu^ govemtuemt 
tnaiigiirated a pni^rani of retrenchment ifeiigncd lu lower tlic tax 
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burden OH die picipcnictl daiitei. Sab lies and die dole were reduced; 
paynicnis on the war ikbt owctl die United Siatei iverc postjumed 
in[lefttitidy; cxpeiidltiirr^on crliicratioit iiiid otluT sottal senires ivcre 
cut; and the incomer of the middle ebises and wot ken were tJicreby 
diminished. At the same time the government tried m bring sIkhU a 
general business recovery. To <(o this, foreign Import trade was 
stimulated by the abolition of ihegold stantlajd, Furthermore, a pro- 
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lettivc policy was adopted. At the Oiratwa Fjcotiomic Conference 
0W2) pi'dereinial laiiffs were arranged among (^reai hritain and 
the Dominions, ity thus making the empire into a sort of Zoiitwretii, 
foreign trade wasdetreased and British iudtisiry and cmiuiierce pros¬ 
pered aawrdtngly. 

Cleat Britain's new economic policy was, on the whole, satisfactory. 
Pattof ihe burden of taxation was lifted; the actual cost of lit'ing was 
reduced: and thcajicncd money enaltled niaiiy tiourgeots houseliold- 
ets 10 pay off ilicir tlcbts atid at least bold their heads alxive v^ater. 
By tD'34-lD^5 injiiiy conservative Fiiglishmen believed tliat prosper¬ 
ity hatl at last temriietl. But the average diwen was mn especially op> 
ti mi Stic about the situation. The moderate ijiiprovcmctii of I nisi ness 
and the slight reduenon of iinemplnymem wliich took pbcc between 
19:;2 and 1935 did not prove to him lhat Great Britain was on the 
road to recovery, Xs evidence of the prevailing imcertainty vrerc the 
ac.iivUies by the l.ibcral statesman. 1.1 ovd George, and the Fascist 
leader. Sir Oswaltl Mosley, Claiming dial the Coalition government 
was actually reianling imlustrv, Uoytl George advocated, again, pub¬ 
lic works and mher gpvcrntncmal capendiiutc as a meam of helping 
the workers. Mosley, on die other hand, tiemanded the oneation of a 
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Nations] Industrial Cpuiu:il and the improvement oE the home mar¬ 
ket, By 1936 his movement developed an anti-Semitic and atni- 
Communist tendenqr. As a result, street fights occurred betsveen the 
advocates of fascism and their avowed enemies. 

Despite the unrest, the govemtneat remained in the hands ciF the 
Consent lives* In 1&35* MacDonald voluntarily retired as primiMnin- 
ister and Stanley Baldwin became head of a Tory govemnieni- In the 
falluwUig year King George V died and was succeeded by the pt>pular 
Prince of U^ales, who assumed the title, Edward Vi 11, A fetv months 
later die neiv ruler became involved in a dispute with his ministers, 
especially Stanley Baldwin, as a result of his determination to many 
an Aiiierifiin w^onian^ Mrs. VValJis W'arfiek! Simpson* Unable to se¬ 
cure the approval of his govcmmenip Edtv;arci, in December, 1936, 
abdicatetl vahnuarily* and his brothcTi tlic Duke of York, now l>e- 
came king as George VI. 

Akhotigh this maiier was attmcling the attention of the Briiish 
people, btistiic&s tionduions, despite many strikes^ high taxes, and 
stiff prices* seemed to be on the nt3gtade. Unemployment felh and die 
budget «f 1936-1937 showed a surplus as had several of its immedi¬ 
ate predecessors. In an effort to revise one of Englantrs greatest but 
most depn^sed industries, the government in 1937 proposed to pur- 
chose the coal-mining royalties of over fuur thoiisand envner^^ great¬ 
est of w'Cic the Ghurch of England and several wealiJiy nobles. 

With the reiircmcnc of Baldwin in 1937 and the accession oE anotlter 
Coiisen^ative leader, Neville Chamberlain, as prime minister, com-^ 
plications in the field of foreign affairs ilireatened to delay or even 
frustrate Great Britain's economic retaivery. 

These international troubles liecnmc cspedally serioiis when Italy 
in 19S5 Ijegan tocontjuer tbf?ancient empire of Ethiopia. Almut the 
same time die expansion of Japan in Nonh China, a process which 
Jiari begun in I93L rogeiher with the announced determination ol 
Hitler to revise the peace treatieSp forced ihcr British govemment to 
act. Announcing a Eive Year Armament Plan as a counter challenge 
to these tvell-prepared "have-not" poivers. Great Britain decided in 
1937 to spend some 300^000,000 pounds a year for tlie next five years 
on rearmament. 

By 1939, Germany, Italy, and Japan were actually metiacing 
British iiiteresis in the BalkanSj in the Meditcrratieam and in the Far 
East, 3feiinw'hilc Chainbcrlain, w'Jio was in potver at rluit time, pre¬ 
ferred not to risk a lor. He tried desperately to satisfy these countries 
through a policy of conciliatory bargaining. Ardent exponent of tlie 
statia he feared rhai another world slaughter tvould destroy 
capitalism and mm England. 
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Tite LESsm States of Europe 

After ^Vorltl ! tht; small as well as ihe large capuallsiic 

nations of tiiTOfu* iat ed the problems of tioniTTiunisnit iiioTiopcjly^ 
capicaUsm, and depression. Most of die lesser powers of rsorihem 
Europe met these difiieulties without resoning lo clmdc cliange* 
ill iheir demtxTatic systems; vi^hercas^ in CentTal Europe, in the 
Balkansp and in die Mcditemanean area, a great majority oi the 
sunei were forcetl lo resori U> dictatorial fonua of govemmcDL 

In die states of northci u Europe—BeJgium. the Netherlands, Den¬ 
mark ■ Noni^ay^ Sweden, and Finland—the [wople maititained, atsd 
in certain cases extendeift die democratic institutions they had before 
the ivar* Tlie ScandiriovUm cmimrics ivere especially sutxessful in 
tlieir attempts to establish economic as well as political reforms. De- 
siroiLi of aiding die small peasants^ who were rapidly losing their 
pifjpefty liixutLie they were usiatrlc to compeic wdih large-scale larm- 
iiig, die govmimeniSi imroduced the tract method of intensive agn- 
culture ami furnished ftnanrial aid [O the sm.“tll hmdoivner. So sue- 
cessfitl were these measures that by 1933, M per cent of the farmers 
in Denmark oivned tlieir own land ami few possessed lioldings of 
TiioTt* dian 250 acres* 

In fKtstwar Stveden the devcloptneni of controlleti caj^italism tinder 
democratic institutions was particularly noteworthy* In order to help 
the small busincASinan by checking die growth of Big Biisiness the 
government intervened in imUistry on his 1>ehalf. By 1929 the state's 
invesiTneitts in Stvcdislt industry amounted to over SGO(J>DU0.(H)0* Xhe 
govern in eiu Ofrerated over mitTfiird of the niiucs of tlie country J it 
managetl the ielcgraph ami telephone lines; and it ownetl aver 34 per 
cent of the electric power. With the extensive profits derived tun only 
from these insestnients hut from its control of the liquor, to¬ 
bacco, and match trades, ilic Swedish monarchy was able to pay part 
of the costs of gos^erriTncnt and thereby reduce ladies considerably* 
Ill addhion to this j^vemmciital pardcipation in business there de¬ 
veloped in Sweden very significant co-operalive tnovements. In 1930, 
co-operatives owned and operated at least TO per cent of Sivedish 
iitdiiEtry; consumers’ co-operatives also flouttshed: and through these 
organizauans the people were able to break ihe powxr o£ three great 
trmts—the margarine, flour-milling, and cleftric-hiilb combi net. 
Social reforms in Sweden, and in the other Scandinavian countries, 
too. helped to rai 4 MS the sian^larrf of living. Latvs limited the eniploy- 
meiiE of ivomcn and children, esublished an eighidmiir wnrkiiig 
day, created a commissioii to arbitnue strikes, and set up a socLil in- 
siirance system which covered uncmploymcni, accident, sickness^ in- 
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validity, and old agt^. Largely sts u rc^uU cjF iIii-m: ciwioink pcdicicSn 
iliL'st: iK^riiicn* countries ivcre able to withstand the slitx:k of ilie 
world depression far l>citcr lUau smy id the oiltti Liiropean states. 

rti ccnti-al I'uTopc. the Austrian people auempicd to function 
under a federal 1 tepiibltc coiisistlniv ol tivo UoiiiKs. a presidela 
miiiistryr universal snlDfiij^ep and |>io]j<jrijoiial re presen tatiim. flicir 
new govern 11 lent* hnueveir, ^vas tinabte tti wdve the ciifficnlt et^inotiiic 
ritui tiiiaiu'ial problems vvitb which it tvas (tiofioinedH Rulitig over 
a small Uiid-loi_ketl lountry it tried dcsficraleJir m leatore economL 
order and hnanciLd stability, but cm off from nmkcLSp ra'iv niatei Uils^ 
and (oodsLuffs. smTotmded by Uosiilc neiglilHTis, and obliged hj pay 
repaiaiions and at tlic sauic lime to sujj|>on tlioiisamls ol uiiemplnycd 
persons, it was lun ed to rcson i<i inllation and stxm fouiKi itself an 
the verge of bankruptcy. Fearinq diat a social rcvoludou might toL 
low, the Allies, ttirougli die League of Nattoiis, weiu to Austria's 
assi^ctance* Financtal aid teas ftirnislu?rl and an ctonoiuit eollapc was 
thereby averteti. tbit pro5|XThy did nui rcitim lu Austria; nor (lid 
socLil disrontenL dhapjuior. infiiinued liy thistrnttrsi many Aiisirians^ 
disregarding die firm rdtml of the Allies to pcmiii imiori with 
Germany in ]M\, otganbed a strong Na^i Pnriy wbirh aglmted for 
/t7i:si'hbiSS^ Gpposc^d to diis group arose a Fascast iicgufii^aLtorii die 
which received its hacking from !c;tfy. Committed to the 
Independence of Austria, the eventual restoration of the nabslnirq 
dymiity, and ihe mainunanijc of an all-pow^eTfiil Cidmlic Cliun lu 
was a diird organiiiiion:—tJtc Chrisiiati ScnialLi Party, led bv F-rtgeh 
bcTL ItoIlriisSp prrmicT in hitterly curidernneil by all of 

ihc:se giuttpn was ilic radical Democmiic party, w^btclin in con¬ 

trol ol Vienna* Itad made iliiu diy a ceiuer of sf^rialistk ck]h:i imenta’- 
tion. Rcni-v ^vere forcwl dmvii by lavv^ numirijiid apartment houses 
for tvorkmtir t^ere l^uilt: the ninnirijTalitv obtained rmitrol of bus* 
irollry, and subway limfs. and of ihe water and Hqhiing fivsiemsi and 
the city govcrnmeni even estabtisheti a tinmicipal brewerVt Ixakery, 
ice shop, and crematorium* Tax money alstj was devoted to the build¬ 
ing of puiilic swimming pools and plavgrotiniL. 

I hese sucialisuc policies ivltc bitterly opfjosed bv ilic conservative 
jicasafus- by the wealthy tax|jjvers, by the coiivervativc CadioUc 
Cliiinh* ami by die Rightist fiariies. I'kueiintTHd ir> stamp nut this 
dangerous a tt ark n|>on ptivaie pruperty* Premier l>ot I fuss pcTtn it ted 
the Fasc ist F/rirnirfr/jr^ under the reartinnaty young aristocrat. Prince 
von Sun henilierg, to attack the surialisrs. Taking over die dty ball in 
Vieutian Starhembci^ tnnicd bis mod line guns and light anil! cry Brst 
on the Viennese mmiicijial buildings, espechilly the Karl Mars Hof 
(the Lifgcst apartnieiu house in the world) * .^fter about hiui <bys of 
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saii{>iijncir)’ figliting ibc were forced to c^pititlate [rchruary 

ir», 1931), riic Scxial Democratk Party in Ausitia t^nne to an end* 
and many of its cnibiUcred iiicin!>ers Ixjcanie Naiis. Following tim fitillfusi 
victory, Dollfii&ii ciublbhed a dictatorship in Atistria. Already lie 
had created a ‘'Fatlicrland Front,*' an orgaiti/ation wjiidt, mteiisibly 
nonpartisan, w'os actually dominated hy i!ie C1iri$iian SotHiiliAts. In 
April, 1934, be prtjciaimed the rrealion of an Attstriaii corjtoTative 
statc,at)d forced the parliament to approve a new national constitii’ 
tioii and then go out ot existence. 

Meanwhile ILe activities of the Fiennan and Austrian Naris be¬ 
came mttre and mote inenacmg, jVtts of sabotage eontmtied llmnigli 
the spring and summer of 19,31 and i'tnally citlminaurd hi ihc Naii 
yjiif.v7t of July 25. Ftitei'ing die diancellcty, ivearing Heimu>ehr iini- 
rotms, a group of Nam kkiL jKissc'ssiun of thh govemnient building, 
and in the strnggie Doll hiss was killed. The uprising was put rkwvn 
hy the /ie/fnicelir^ the loyal army, and the police. Prince Storhem' 
l>crg. who had been vtshuig In Italy, relumed to V'icnna and het^anie 
acting chaiuellor. His friend. jMvtssoImi. rushed thoicsajiih «f troop 
to tlic border, tleiermiric^i to prevent a Nazi conquest ol Austria, On 
Julv 28 Kurt Sdiusdiuigg. another Christian SoianIrsL leader, became 
diaiicellor, .An ardent atlvocate of monardiy and clericaUsm. he stip- 
pressed -Nazi activities; df[iirivt'd the pro-Italian Starhcmbcrg of liis 
fmltnca) power; disbanded the Ileimweftr organization; ami estab¬ 
lish ed friendly relations with Germ.any and Italy. 

Tlie evoUition of the Xaii-Fasrist plan to figiu comtnunism anti to Thr rftuttrt. 
bring about a revision of ihc pace treaties led lo an .Atistro-Italian "h 

rift. In April. t!J37. Chimodlor Schiischiiigg received a very cool 
reception when he came to Veil ice on a diploutaiic s'isii. The cxplaua- 
lion for ilii.s intUITerem treatment by liaty tvas announced indirectly 
by Mussolini when he dec lared, laUT on, that he was not esj>ecial1y 
interested in the problem of Austrian indeiwudtmce. Despite lit is 
change of .attitude. Mussolini iicniiiited liJs reprcseti la lives to meet 
with those of Hungary and .Austria in January. 1938, ai Budapest. At 
this gathering the delegates agreed to recognize the Franco regime in 
Spain and iciopjjose the spread of communism. Meanw'hilc, Schusch- 
nigg favored the restoration of the Halssburg monarchy, altboiigit he 
admitted that this pmUiical objective was not afiainable iimncdiately, 

Uciit iifion suppressing this monarchist nioveniem. Hitler, in T-eb- 
ruary, 1938. had a amference with Sdimthnigg and concluded an 
agreement with him. Its full terms were not at first known, but it 
was fnltow'ed hy .i reoiganiratton of the Austrian cabinet ii> include 
four pni-Nayi ministers. Alibnugli rut responsible Na/i German li.ad 
ever *.aid iliat the lieTchtesgadcn jjact guaranteed Austrian indepenrb 
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cncc. Schiisctniigg, In a speech before PaiUameni, claimed that ii 
did so. In Beilin ihe AnstrLin ilmnrcllor's action n'as promptly 
termed a beimyal. WliU Na/i howls risiiij* about him, and upon the 
advice of cemin clerical, iinuiarchiM, and foreign iiucrcsis, Stbusch- 
nigg reiolved in March to L lariiy the isstie Iry aiinouiu inga plebiscite 
in wbitli Anstriaits tvere tti vote uii the tpiestimi: "Are you in favor 
of an Independent Anstrinii'" Nazi ticnvspfrjiers imniediiilely ciaiuiefl 
tliai liic plebiscite ivould In: toiiirotlcd by Schiischnigg, and (.icniiaii 
troop betpiii mobili/irtg at Mnmch, a dsty abom Gn.tKJlJ 

soldiers were on tlie niarclii toward Austriii, 

Nfeanwhik. Stliustlinigfi' rcceiwl two idttrnatunis from Berlin. 
rw>th llireaiciied German arnutl invasiun of .Austria unless he oio- 
celled the plebisriie anti resigned^ ilic tetutiil retptiied ibc 
Anstnaii rabinct should beiotiie iwoahtrds Nazi. By ihc tinU’ this 
second ultimatmu had arrived, Gcintan (rnfij» were rc|iorted u* !»e 
already over the l>ortlci. rcaTliil ot biocwlshed, Sc hiiscitnigg orrlcrcd 
that riierc should Ite no resistiime to the German ,rdvance. He 
radioed ids rcsignatioti to the Arsirian petiple, saying: "! bow to 
force . . . I say gotid'by with the wish iliai God will protect Austria," 
'Fitis rcsignaljoii was ihe etu' for Mintsier of Interior Arthur Seyss- 
lutjiuirt, an ardent -Nazi, to suctfcd Stbuschtugg and lo wire Berlin 
that till* Ck'rmitn army W'i« needed to avert ilie threat of civil war iit 
Austria. Gcritiau troojis ilteieu|j(}ii completed a virtually bloodless 
conquest of the little republic. Five days after Sciinsclintgg had re- 
signed Ititjcr entered Vlentui, wJiere be iiad tuiee svorked as a day 
laborer. A million Viennese crowded the curbs to watch hint |ki.ss* 
preceded by lorty light tanks and followed by three jxrlire cars and 
a long procession of Tnilttary an to mo biles. Tiiousunrls cheered him 
wildly during two short spcecties- Most of Austria's G,7 jO.O() 0 citiAcns 
seemed to Jiasc gone Na/i. At least they accepted Seyss-lnquan's de¬ 
cree that the irnlcpendeiii state of Austria no longer existed, and 
Hitler's boasl iJiat tills greater (rcnnany was tlie wish of the (>efinan 
(letipte. ".Any iitictnpt to part this people w'ill lie in lainl .S’irg Hrill 
(Hail victoTyl)" 

\Vfiile most .Austrians were preparing lu assume tire role of Ger¬ 
man citizens, certain k-adcni of the Faiherland Party, and the jews, 
were trying to escape fnim the country, Unable to h*avc. many com- 
micted suicide or sitbmiiicd lo arrest. Meanwhile, Hitler announced 
that a plebiscite was to be held on April IfJ, in which Germans and 
.AusirL'ins were u> vote on tlie question of tfie /Inrr/t/j>cir, In the clcc- 
lioit 99 fKT rem of the people cast their ballots in favor of the merger. 
iMtii the Treaty of \'crsaillt'3 already torn into ratters, the addition 
of Austria made coiiiincniat Germany a latger aniiiiry th.-in lictorc 
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World W'ar I. Further, the coup made tlie froiuicrs of Italy and Ger¬ 
many contiguous and penuitied greater iolidariiy in the Ronie- 
Bellirt axis. Germany's acquisition of Anstiia also afforded hci tlie 
following adsaniages* (Ij It cstaldblied border contact wtdi Yugtr- 
sla\ta and Hungary, bodi ridi in raw niaiei-iais, and opened up the 
Daniilrc River ai* a German highway for Runnmian oil; (2) it en¬ 
abled Germany lu cucinile Jialf of Gieclioslovakia, giving die Reich 
the upjitT hand over that couiitry, 

Cjtechoslo^akia was a eounuy rich in Tcsourcei, conuiniiig fertile 
soil, valuable forests, prospeions industries—textile, cltemical, metal- 
turgica!—and large coal and mineral wealth. It also possessed a liet- 
erogencous collection of natioiialiiics. In ihc w csiem highlands of the 
state—die fi'oniicr bet ween Czechoslovakia and Germany—lay the 
Siuleten area, rtiliabitcil by over tw'o and a half lUilUon Gcrinan- 
S|>caLing jKxiples. Below tJicsc iuoiuitaius tverc ilic liohemiaii plains 
occupied by ihcCicch-tand Moravians. In the mountains to the east 
wett- Slovaks, and Ircwmd tiiem. Rnthetiians. .Along the Polisli and 
liungaiian froiuicis of CzetliosIcAirkia were Polish and Magyar mi¬ 
norities, while icnttererl throiigliont die state were small groiqis of 
Germans, Jetvs. Rumanians, aiul Rudteiiians. 

Declaring for union with the Czechs (w'ho for cenUtries had op- 
fKJiscd the Hahslrurg rule), the Slovaks joined the latter in the rrca- 
tionof a Pifivisional National Assemtdv at Prague. On November bt, 
1918. this liorly, with the support of the Allies, proclaimed the cstab- 
lishtiient of a republic. f)n I eUruary 29. 1920, it adopied a new con¬ 
st ittiiiun providing for a p.irUaiiientary government, consisting of 
two populitrly tkrterl imuses, a president, and a ministry res|xmsib]e 
to the chamlier. In May of that year .Masaryk—Cicchoslovakia s lead¬ 
ing inielteciual and statesman—was eteried presttlent, with Lduard 
ilenc5, a hrillianr diploircu, serving as minister of foreign affidrs. 

l.’nder the git i dance of these realistu: staicsmen, Ciechoslovakia 
gained stTcngtli despite nianv probkms. The lack, of ethnic unity was 
an csjiecially lUfhculi one to solve. Witli a ^jopulaiion of about H 
millions living in an area of a little over rH.OllO square mites, the 
(bierhoslovaktan government faixtl the bosdlity of nearly onc-third 
of her jMipubtion, consisting of Ruthettiam. Poles, Jews. Xfagyurs, 
and Germans, DeapUe the MinoriUcs’ Treaty whiili iJic Allies forced 
Gzeehosiovakia to sign, guaranteeing the various grou]M mu tonal, 
religious, and educational rights, Erirttoit deveiopetl. Tlie targe Gcr- 
man minority was especially restless. In order to satisfy these groups 
president Masaryk endeavored to grant some nieasiirc of local au¬ 
tonomy to the various elements. These tendencies towards letleralistn 
caused ilie minority problem to abate for iJbc time being. Nevenhe- 
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less, economic and cultural dilfcrenccs prevented a complete union 
o£ the various nattomi grouijs. 

Despite tliis internal dijBculty, Chechoslovakia Iiecaiuv h prosjicr- 
ous aiKi influential jxisttvar state. Possessint; over l^fl per cent of tfie 
industrial resources of tlie .'\iisirian Empire, she was in a piisiiion to 
supply her .igtarian netglibon, Russia and Hungary, with an abiin- 
datire of niaiiufactnt'cd goods. At the same time, she istis a ble ro attain 
self suflicicncy tn agriculture through the development of fier vahi- 
able farmlands in Slovakta. To cticoiimge prtxluc'liori of foodstiiQs 
the govemmeiu |sa$se<i reform bills designed to distribute two (nil- 
lion acres of land (foirmerly in tiie possession of a few secular and 
religious landowners) among more tlum 50b,00<I iwasaius. 

1 he goyemmeiit arliieved distinction in its lutndling of external 
as well as internal affairs, Under the direction of its able foreign min* 
jsiCf, lk*nc?, Chechoslovakia afiei tlic tvar betiamc the j^ivoial link 
brttyeetl f'rance and the little Entente states. Czecliosfovakia, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and Rumania. In 1920^1921. diese uatioiij entered iniu a 
Little Enterne, dcsignetl to maintain die status ffui> in tentral Eu¬ 
rope. T hree years later a Framo-C/eeh agreement made ihis 

eniciiic an integral part of the French plan to estalilish a uinitary 
cordon of powers (induding Poland) between Btilshevlst Russia on 
die one hand, and Germany and the other defeated countries, on 
the citJiL-r, 

Economic difficiilties and Italo-Cerman opposiiioo to French he¬ 
gemony in the early 1930* checked France's attempt to cniarge her 
influence. To avoid a general economic collapse and widc-spreatl 
baiikniptcy, lepresentalives of Belgium. Estonia, Ctechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia. Ihuigary, Ijiivia. Poland, and Rumania Jield a confer- 
cntTC. At this meeting Prance proposed tliai a Danuhiau customs’ 
union be created in order to overcome tariffs, political barriers, anil 
Ollier obstacles to trade. She further stated that the rural srates should 
he granted prefereinial tariffs U) their nciglifiors. and an intcTna- 
tiomil loan be floated- Italy and Germany immediately objected lo 
tlib srheme, realiiing tlujt it would greatly strengthen tfie influence 
of France in central Europe and in the Balkans, Nevenlideis, in 
Septenilier, 1932, the plan, with certain modifications, tvas adopted j 
hut a close political and economic agreement under the aiipcrvision 
of France was ticn achieved. In the following year fear of an Italo- 
Hungarian alliance prompied the members of the Little Fmente to 
create a political and economic bloc. .As a coiimcrThallcnge Italy in 
IMisigtied prolotols ivith .\nstria and Hungary which provided for 
ecoiioiiuc ccKJpeiation Iwnveen those three naTions 

During the next three years hoih Germany and Italy strove to 
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strei^tiiffn theiT pjsuion!^ in cenimL Kutopc. AiDiria uxmcd (o he 
ihtf tetutr of tiicir aciivity. £ticoiir«iigi:d l»y tlic formiiiUm of an 
Aiiiiirian Party, HitlirrH HMed l>cluri:/ stxmcd <Icti:rTninciJ lo 
tarty oiu the Amchiuss. Miisiioliiii ai diat tiitic siremed to tavor an 
indt[>cndeni. ]>iil iLitiaji-cluminated, An^tria. By the ssprin^ of 19^7 
ilie strengthening of luilo-CjeimaE relations trcaieil a sitnaiion 
v^lierciii ihe indepcndeiitc of Czechoslovakla was menaced. Deter¬ 
mined to do ei'crytiling in Llieir power to force the small slates of 
tentra! Euiojjc ami tliu Balkatis imo die fascist-Nazi orbit, Italv and 
Germaiiy turned out a plan that they had inangumctl in 1934^ 
namely, gf destroying the French system of alUaiiLes, reithig on Bcl- 
gkimi, Polamh and the Liitle F.niente^ tn doing this they farced tKiii) 
Fiance und C/edi(^lovakia to establish an alignmeiu with Russia. 

The isolntion of Ciechoslov-akia ivas one aim uf Ciermanv and Italy 
in ceniral Eiiro|>e. To reach this objective, Poland was cnrouniged 
by them to pursitc an independent policy. Also. Yugoslav ia and Rn- 
maDia were asked to free themselves from ilteir IkuhLs with Ptagnc- 
A crisis arose in Maixh, 1937, when Italy and Yugoslavia signed an 
atr^ird wlitrh. although it was trchiitcally romjjaiihlc wUh lk4gTade’3 
obfigationv .is .i niemlier of the Liiile Intcnie. inreshadowed her de- 
uiditnejit froni the French hlcsc. In an ai tempt tc» save the fJttle 
Ententr. RerteS of CzocliDshivakia visited Belgrade and crietS ro gei 
VugosliTvia and, later^ Rum.inia to enter mio a mnnial assistance 
Pro-Fascist etemcnis in 1x>ih coiintriitSt hovvevti, jircvented him 
ti'om achieving these ends, Consequently, Czechoslovakia found her¬ 
self in an increasingly piecnTious |30siiiou amid the vveh of German 
and Iialian intrigue spun around her. Dependent mote and more on 
her nitlicr uneeriain alliances with France and Russia, bciet by a 
Lotiiving Nazi movement aruoitg her Gemian minority, and no longer 
able to count on the 5 Upp>ift of her former allies. Ramaiiia and Vugu- 
slavia. Czechoslovakia by 1938 faced a very unrtTiaiii future. The 
prospect became even more uncertain wFten Hitler in the spring of 
that vear occupied Austria and then demanded chat ali Germatis In 
Czcchoslfivakia he granted their "just rights." 

Untlcr Czechoilovatia the Germans in the Sudeten region had en* 
joyed considerable seif-nilc, but, economically, they had not proS’ 
pered. Their facrodcs had felt the blight of depression: manv Sude^ 
tens, purr basing German marks In preference to C/edv currenn-. fiad 
been wiped out by the terrible German infiation of 1923; and Ger- 
manys policy of impirtingas little as f>n 5 iiblc had pmnically ruined 
the industries of Siidctenland. Consofjiienily. when a Nad rnovc' 
mcni. led by Konrad Henlcin. a physical trainirtg instructor, began 
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[{1 enroll tlic GcrniHiis of Czeclicdluvaki:!, its slogan of '^htead and 
work fnar ail Germans" soiitidcd tveU to the thousands of unemployed 
men. hy tlie smiimer of 1933, a well-tirganiicied group of Cennanii ^vas 
deimindiiig tiiai Gzcdtoslovakia gram it extensive political rights. 

Realiriiig 1 hat a ixmtroversy hetween the Sudeten (jei mam ami the 
Czech government uiiglic came an iniernal explosion which couUl 
conceivahty resolve itself into a world war hmtw'een the Fastiist and 
the Democratic powers, Crreat Britain, in July. 1938, sent a repre- 
seniati^e. 'V'istount Walter Rimdnian, Ui Pragtur. lie was tft act as 
mediator between G^edtoslov^kian oflk'ials and the Sudeten Gentian 
Party which dcmatuled wlf-govemmcrn for die Cemians En Cjechtt- 
Slovakia. In tJie mitldlc of Atigusi Riincmiani's liisk was made very 
diffiriik when Hitler began the lunhiliration of 1.500,0(10 soldiers for 
siimniL'r tnanentrers. British oHicials were rertnin that this was :m 
effort to coerce C/echoslovakia into accepting Slide ten demands, 
'nierealier, lojjidon repeatedly w'amed Ilerlin that a Czedi-Sudetet* 
German war iiiight involve the world. .\t Ute same timr, in order to 
remove the raust: for sridi a catastmplie. tin- Rritish and French gov- 
emmt'iiis put pressure on Clzech olTuials, urging tjieni to make wide 
euncessions to tfie Sudeten Genua lu. 

Intent upon preventing a eonipromise solution of the Sudeten 
pToblrm, .Adolf Hitler, at Miinicit on September 12, iklisered an 
inHamitiatory speech whtcFi was the signal for German ujirlsiup^ 
throtigliciitt Sudetenland. Konrad Henlein. the '‘Ihite FCihrer," now 
derlated that Germans in Gzcchoslovakia wanted to become a part of 
Germany. Tficreupon negotiations Ijetwccn the Gcmians atwl the 
Czechs ceased. "Respomibiliiv for the final break," wrote Ijord. 
Rimciinan. "mtist. in my opinion, rest on Henleiri , . . and . . . 
supporters inside ami oumth; the country- who were tnging crxtTcmc 
unconstitutional action,” 

Tlirce days after Hitler's sfiecch. Prime Minisicr Chamberlam, in 
OTtlcr to forestall a German invasion of Crcchoslovakia, flew to Ger¬ 
many and persunaliy visited Der FGhrrr at Berchtesgaden. .Vt tfiis 
meeting the British premier was told fpiitc blumly by Hitler that 
Sudeten Grech os lovakia must be handed over to (^rmany, Fh'ing 
back to London. Ghamberlaiii tvas advised by Lord Runciman thai 
turning Sudetenland over to Germany seemed to iie the only lohi- 
tion. Consotptcntly. an Anglo-Frcncii plan for the transfer of Czech 
territory to Ctnnany was quickly prepared. Hiiving gained the re¬ 
luct acceptance by Crctbosfovakb of tfiis plan, Chamberlain m« 
Hitler .again at C^odeshutg, a resort town on the Rhine. To the sur¬ 
prise of tlte British prime minister, Der Fitfircr brushed asTtfe the 
.‘Vnglo-FTcnrh plan, in its place, be presented another, deuianditig 
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tlic cmion ol certain Sudeten territory tn Germany by OcloUer 1, 
1938, and plebiscites in nUier dbrricts to determine tvhetbet they 
should remain Ciecli or become (k^rman. Him" icimtories* dmiin on 
a map by Hitler^s own hand* rc^thed far into C^etrlioslovakia. Upon 
bismtrm to Eng land» Chamber lain seni ihe Ckxlesburg demands to 
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the Crccfioslovatian government. The^sc terma ’w^ere itidignantly re¬ 
jected by that republic* w^hcreiijMn Grcai Britaiq and Franrc cwm- 
rriittc^I thenasehes lo aid Cyechojlovakh't In ihc event of a Gernian 
invasion. A iiotid war seemed intw'itable. 

While practii ally every iin|xirtaat nation in Europe mobili^"^ **■ 
armed forces, peax’^c ntfive* contlntird. CitiUng the riilcns 
nations, Franklin D. Rooseveltp the Ameritnan prcsitlent* ^ 
effort to impress Hitler u ith the fart iliitt ihe worhl wanted 
iiom to continue* Cham^ierlafn sent two messages to Mussolini, ask¬ 
ing him to persuade Hitler to tall a meeting nf the grcii Eiiroptfiiii 
powera. Following a telephone ronversation iviih Mnwlinii Drr 
announced that a ccmfcrenrc ivoiild be convened in Mmiidip 
Germany, "U was as if die finger of GucI had draw-n a rain boiv atToas 
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the skyJ” crsdaitiietl former Prime Minbter Baldwin when he lieard 
how, at thelList terrifying, inamcm, F.iii^|5e had been spared the mv- 
;ig€s of ifar. In Great Britain, in Franre, in Italy. Jind in Gemiany, 
hnmhle men aiul woTiicn ivept tears of tiiankfiilness. VVirli Cz:crho- 
slovakian territory alioni to be stirrendcredi General 5yiovy» uar Item 
and premier of that iiiiforiuiiate eotintry. iiuerpietecl tJie sent mictits 
of his people wlsen he declared patlietically: Iiave been :ih:ij]- 

danctL" 

%rc:4nH'hjlr. diree men—Chamficrlain of Great Britain, Mns.M>Hni 
of Italy, aiifl naLidier of France—^ai down at Mnnidi to rea-vnn with 
Fliiler. From the beginning all tvere ronviiicei^l tlial Sutleieiiland 
should be given ro Germany. Sole basis of differeiite. attordm;? to 
Cbamtierlaisri, nastfie TTiann.cr in which the tcrriioTy tras to tiandcd 
over* This problem was cleared up in less than nine hours of dis¬ 
cussion. Starting on October 1. PJS&. German iroops wx^re to insdttiie 
a token ocLupatjorl of j^urts of territories uliicli were more than fpO 
per cent German in |x>pulatjon, Wnbin ten ilays an international 
coniini;^sion tvas to dcc:iflc the lioimdaries of ierriiories 10 l#c occupied 
umtuiditioiialiy by German trouj^s. By the Iasi of ivesiiher the tom- 
mi$$ion was to dctei iriine when and wdicre plehisritei sin mid be Iietd. 
Final Ijoiindarits were to be guaranteed joiiufy hy Great Britain. 
France. Italy, and Geniiany. Seizing an opportune tunmejit. the clay 
after ilic agreement ftad been reached. Chamberlain endeavored to 
improve Anglo-GeTTuan rebiitms, lit called nptm Fiitfer and signed 
a siatemeiit with him which declared the nvo men to l>e agreetli 
i 1) that Anglo-CGerman refaiions tvere *'of first im|xirtnrKe'‘t f2> that 
the .Miinid) Pact was "syinboUc of the desire of our peoples ricvt'r 
to go to war w'ith one unothcr again*'; and (3) ihat Anglo-Gemian 
disciissioiis should (otitiimc in ordet to remove all source) of friiiioii 
between ihc two ctmntries. 

While istut fif r.tirnj)^ rhecred die neivj fratn Munich, 

C?echoslrA^kia lay hnniblcd by tlitnc Iiirnlt lrrm». By ilic micldli; nf 
October. (Germany, icith the cfimciii of lUc cotninission, had taken 
over prjcticaUy all of the lands demanded by Hidcr at GodcshucSl 
President Bencjl of Cicche>sl(iv,iliia lind resigned; the itew govern- 
tneni lt;id virtiutHy agreed to come under the Na/i orbit. Thus, liav- 
ing gained control of this ohl Bohemian stale. Hitler dedded tliat 
further pleTiiscites were iimiecessary, Ccrniimy. wiilmut a cent of 
pytnent, had Ijeen able to occupy die pnverfiiJ Crefli miliiary ilc- 
fenses along tlic fromieT. to gain fKisscssion of vital wgnieiiti id crosi- 
country math and railuavj, to lake over most of die < nal which bad 
provided C/echoslo\akta with fuel, and to gain at ie,ist Ji.rif of her 
tciiiilc industry (fifth largest in the tvorld) . Expecting 4 Nari terror 
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in SudctciiJatirL wvtT Cjscrhm Jew*, sod iiitl-Na/i German* 

Hed iQ Prague. .Nnr wa* tins ias* oi icrritoTv to (teniumy ^1 ihc price 
Czechoslovakia had to piy. Whifc the CkTiiiiin ftircc* tveie etucriitg 
Slide ten land, the Czetli govcnmietst atlovvctl rhe Polish irooijs to 
occupy SflO s<iuarc toiJes ol Ckcch Silcsta, rich in cmI nod peopled 
hy l(Kl,0(M) Pole*, Latcft negirtiaiiou* were inistitiited ivUh Hungary, 
whkii asked tor Czech ccrriiories coouitning over 7OU.000 Magyars. 



nnabtc to reach an agrectnent, tisc two nation* ftnally aiTcpted ihe 
mcdiatuin of Germatiy nnd Italy. On Neivemficf 2* 1938^ the latter 
[iower* antiounccd a settlement of the Ci^edidlungarhtn lutni^rity 
problcni io which Uir territories inhabited by ilie M4igyLLTj* were io be 
cetied lo Hungary, 

So vust were the titles broached by the dismembering of Czeebch signi^mm-r ai 
Slovakia by the Municli agTeemem thsit no man could say with fino ^^**^^^* 
assurance wFiether hisiorv would record ii a$ a great srep toward peace 
or toward a worltl war* According to ftitlctv the Sudetenlaiul was tJie 
'Hast teirSiorial dcmancl J w ill iii.rke ioVEiirojje.'Vlv'cvertheltiis, $ix 
niontb* latetriti Mmli, 1939, tliikr cxirapleted die dismein tier men t 
of CjteehtrvlDvakU hy cntalilisliing fircuejtrwirait^ over Ikdiemia, Mo* 
ravLa, aridSlovokb. and by permitiiHg Hiingary Ui take the Cjiqsatho- 
I'kraiiic area at tfie mmi emierty lip of the rntriiLT republic h Bui in 
gaming totitrol oF tbb terriurry Drr Fuhrrt put himsicif in a j^osiiJon 
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w pc;nccrate tJie LJtniiric and die Balkans. In fact, Bisinarck, in the 
rtirtvi4xntJi century, prubably provided the real motive of Hi tier's 
cotip wlicn he *aid “whoever ittaaiei u\ [Sohcuiia h niasici of 
Europe. 

Tlic si>-c:allcd *'l>etrayal" t>f die Muntdi agi'eeriicnt c:nragc<l Great 
Uritaiu and lYarkie snd strained mil further their relations with 
Germany. Ciiam!x;rlaifi now unsprlngly condemnefl these iVci* of 
aggrtssiaii in ceiural l'-iiro|ie, which he said had shaiicrcd rfjit[i<ieot:e. 
Aliandoning liis program of appeasemcni^ he went hack to the policy 
(if cullecuve scL'iirity* hivoKLng ]x.i!itkal action tonihiticd wldi iiiiti- 
Ury prej^retlness. Hitler's move to create a greater Germany also 
alarmed a numher of European rulers, induding Regent llortiiy of 
Hungary. 

In many ways tlie |H>stw:tr history of Hiiiigarj^ liad |ipjjra]lck-d that 
of her former assodate, Ausirla, like the hitter, Htiiigiiry after tliC 
w'ar found herscll reduced to the |josition ol a minor pci vet, a stnall 
landlocked agrarian country, confronted by unfriendly states and 
inhahiutd by a backtviirtl and proud aristocracy and by |x>or and II- 
Itterate groujis of workers and ^icasants. Despite these Ji and leaps, the 
jK.'CjpIc in pixiclaiiiieil a repuhlic atid cstablblicd a provisional 
government. Ihti the cominnatroii nf the Allied IjUnKade and ihc 
demobili/atioit of tJie Magyar armies led to uneniploiaiicnt and, 
famine. Out of this ecu non tie distress aiuse a CTomintinist E*arty. TliU 
organinitinn, nnder the leadership of B-fJa fCiiti, ovcrihrcVH^ the pti> 
visional gcivcrnniem and established, a Soviet slate. A red (error 
directed against the iip|>er cl:i^ses now followed. Tfiis radical regitne 
iv.as soon o\ei thxtnvn by a cottiiier'inov eiiient, and a Rutnanlan army 
invaded Hungary flflly). For lliiec montlis the Riimanbu soldiers, 
disregarding the op[io^itii?n of the l^guc of Nat ions, raiisaeketl dte 
c turn try, carrying .iway miJltonTf of dollars" worth of injchincry, raih 
way etjiiipmerti^ and other property. A few days after ilicsc lreel>ooi- 
m litid left the (Oiiiiiry, a Magyar White iirmy, led by Admiral 
Kotthy, entered Btirlajjest and iisstitned cumrol of (he state, A White 
Terror, directed against the Commiintsts and the fews, ensued, 

.■\ftcr law and order ]iad been restored, Horrhv promulgated a 
mdiiarcbical cotkstitutton and established a dictatorship tviih JiimscLf 
as regent. F.iiconragrtl by tJiis |Mjlkiral iipfieav^ah Otarles 1 flV^ ol 
J lungaiy'^ - head of die Habsbuig dynasty, tried to regain live t hmne 
(jf ilufigary, I lie iipjMMition uf t'/^climlovakia and Vugpslnvia, how- 
forced HurtJiy to exficl Cliarlcs and to rantiniie Ins dinatoi^hip. 

Altlmngh Hortlii was TTgcni of Hting^ry< ilie real nilcr of the 
country from I&2I in 1951. was Premier Steplicti Bethlen. Reprcseni' 
lug the wcattily landowning this able statesman first sue- 
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cecded m obtaining Hungar)^':^ f^dnik&ion into the Lcagiif of Natioiu 
^192^). He dit!ii able to obiaiii financial aid for Hiiizgary and by 
lo baianeze the hudg)ct. But cix^noniic recovery iva^ very siniv in 
that ttmniry. WealtJi—iitit^Lly in die fnnn of Ifiiifl—way oniceTiiriited 
in the hands of a few ari^tocrau: and, aliliotj^h siejis u-cie taken to 
improve the po^irion of the peasant by dividing the large estates, the 
rnassirs^ as a whole, remainetl Inndless antf potir. Almost as iin}}ort;inc 
as the eainomic dilTu idiief w.w llte iiTOblcm ol '^unredeemed ‘ Hun¬ 
gary. After tJ>e war the Allies tratLsfcrteil land inhabitetl by thtJusantU 
of Magyars to iieigldjoring powers, espccialiy Rumania. AwaiEingihc 
day of revenge^ the proinl Magyars sverc delighted svhen MusMjlini, 
ahouT llfriD, Irajtkl) profKi^d a revision of the f rc^uy uf Trianon in 
Itungary’s behalf. Hungary and luily novv agreed upon a pact of 
friendship, iiui in 1931 Hungary^ again on (he verge of ba^^kx|ipTcy^ 
forced to Iseg the Allies ku fiuaiiebd help, brance. in return lor 
this aith tn:idf- nuiiigary proniLse to lenounte further revisionist agi- 
Lition. Ai the same time, tile Magyar slate did not renounce its close 
friemishtp with Italy, Under iJie leader ship of Julius Cuiiiif^, who 
was piemier from 1932 to 193fii Hungary oiUivatcd a clove iTieuddiip 
with German) as well as Italy and wntinuctl to ailv^ocaic peaceful 
trti^iy revisions. Afier the ftlios of .4iivtrm ctm) Gemtaity, the 
neiv premier, KJlmAn Darttnjii representing dte w'eahhy Undawuen 
and the bureaucracy, together with Regent Horthv, opposed ihe 
attempts of a small Nazi group in Hungary to agiuue tor union with 
Gcrnujiy* llic premier was supported in this policry by the diief op 
position gruupp ihe Indcpendcui Agrarian or Small Fa.ruwi’s' Party, 
who favorcii a resiotatiuu of the Hrtt^sburgs as ttic safest amtdtue lo 
Naziitni. By Aitgusi, 1933. Horthv apparently expcricniefi a change 
of heart. Visiting Germany at that liruc, he assured ilte Reich of 
Hungary's ftieiidslup* aii<E, in reiiim^ receiveil Gertiiniiy's promise 
that Hungary's inde(>enflence anfl f reef lorn fil actif»n would be rom^ 
pletely vouchsafed^ In shon. Hungary agreed lo coordinate her inter¬ 
ests and policies with those of Hitler, w ho was dctcmiincd lo domi¬ 
nate the DanubLan area. HutigJT)' ihcrcupim tdeiiliricd herseR witli 
the Rume BcTlin axis, 

P<jIaiuL as well as Hungarv. had go*Kl reason to fear the ipTea<i of 
Nariisnt, In puss^iuti oI part of l\p|>er Silesia, an impiriatit t;eniiaii 
tnditsiriat center, and of a large |>art of W'esi Pnissta (the Polish tm- 
riflor) she seemed derctinecl to he a hitler enemy of her pmerfiil 
neigh!i<3r. Aware nf (his situation, Potatuh after the w'ar, became a 
memf>er of (be Frencb system of alliances designed lo niaiulain t!ic 
status quo in centriil Kurope. Disputes with Rtissb and Uthiuinia 
ovei boundary limits also oioscd lier to seek security through alli- 
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antes as I veil ?i5 iliwttgfi ihc development ol powerful atiuaments, 

Internal difTixiidtics forced Poland to convert Ucr pcstwar republic 
into a diciaUJt'slnpH In a ticiti^^rrailc government wa^ created, 
rori&isLlii” at two houAcSi a president- a cabiitei. and providing for 
nnivtnisil suffragCp wiili a voting age of iweniy-one For die lower 
hoiiscf the Srym^ and thirty For tlic npf:H-r home, die Senate, and with 
|itofjorti<;mal repre-^ntathm. Tlits governtnem ttmnaged to fumticin 
abotu five years- lit May, 1926, however, Poland's stremg man. Mar¬ 
shal Pilsiidskip pttbticly denouncing the gavemment for iis vveakne^ 
and totrupLton* forced the premier a ml president to resign, and in¬ 
stalled his fiiend and siipporierj Professor Tgn.Tce Sio^i.hki, as presi- 
dent. L.^ieT, Pikudski deprived the Sijm of xis legislative fanctions 
and }i.id the presideni ap|xjini him as premier. From l!126 iiiitiJ his 
death tl9S5|i PiktiLUki uiaintaiiied a veiled dJctaioishtp — govemifig 
tlm^itgji (sarliaiuentary dianneh. 

During PibndskiS rule most of Polancrs gove prolilema were at 
It^ast panl) solved* Batikniptry avoitlcd by financial ret tench - 
mems and Foreign loans; dissamfied Toinciritlcs—jews, Riitlictiiairs* 
Gcmtaits* and lithnanian^—were prrJy apj5cased through the grant 
of a degree of selbgovemment: and the j>ooc peasants were aided by 
the enactment of a biv c^ptespriating the holdings of certain land¬ 
owners wuih Btiawdid copijjcnsattons, Fimlly, a Feding of secnriiy 
engendered in Poland through the tTcatton by the govemoient 
of a jHiwerful army* 

In I9.S3 tlie signing of ihc rour Power Pact by Fraiue* Italy, C-cr- 
many, and Great Britain xveakeited the faitli oF the Poles in the 
seenrtiy oifefed by their alliance with Prance, Believ^ing that the big 
(xjwcrs ^rerc disrqjiiTding the iruciNf!$ts of the little states. Poland 
Ltirned to her former ciicmyi Gennany. and cmere^l into a ten year 
nonaggression jiact. Tlus treaty marked the first serious rift in the 
FreniJi sy'stem of alliaines; it al^n signified tJit initial attempt by 
Hitler t^f create a FCuro|iean l.cague against camnmriismJ Sliortly 
after this importani riiphiinatk break, France lost her hold over 
^'ugpslavia at well .15 Poland. 

Ai the contliision oF the great struggle, the Serlxs. Croats, Slovenes, 
and Macednniantof Serbia and the Dual Monarchy were merged inro 
a airisiiiutioiial monarchy, called Yugoslavia. These SoiuIictt] Slavs 
refused to co operate. M.'h ere upon the govern ittent was greatly weak* 
entd as a rcsiik of ihe <leiiiands of Lcruiiii minorities, eij>ct:iallv the 
Cre^Ls, to obtain aiiUinoiiiy. Italian op [position to a jKiiverftil Slav 
mil ion on tile ,\driatic also liindercil Yugoslavia from devetoplng into 
a strong state. Deprived of control of Fiiiine and Albania by Imiy, 

^ For Im-ihex ffifccu»iim uf pobnd *rt pp. 49i-fi01, 
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she lacked ihc necessary seaports and rdihvay facilities fipr sarisfaeiory 
cennomte developtnenu* Confronted by these diiriciilties. K-ing Alex¬ 
ander t of Yiigoslax‘ia irict! to satisfy the various ininurittes bv recog- 
niriiig Uic etjuality of thice atajut fangoages. SevertJtelcsB, he en¬ 
deavored to “Serbify" die vaitous groups by restrit dug the forTruition 
of fKsIhical parties and try strengthening the c eiiiial govern merit. The 
Croats stiiblMimly resisted dds attempt to iiiiily all grtmps. On 
Of toiler 9, Jf)34, this opposition culminated in the assasstnaixon of 
King Alexander 1 and of Ikiriliou, able French statesman, at Mar¬ 
seilles. France, iipjrareiilly as the resuk til a Croatian-Macedoiitan 
conspiracy and ojiposition to Jiarthou's auempt to strengthen French 
influence in the Balkans. 

Agrarian as u’cll as nationalist dilhcitliiirs confronted the ^'iigoslav 
state. Pexcsaiits, constituting about SO per cent, of die jK>piilaiioTi, were 
not satisfied with the siitc of ihcw holdings, despite governmcntiil 
attcmfii5 to break up the large estates, tnaticrpiaie outlets to die sea, 
jKHir iniernat transptmation and communication, inabilirv nl the 
government to develop its limited minciat resources—^these were just 
a few of the protilenis diat beset this virtuaJly bankrupt st.-itc. Faring 
possible ext inn ion, Jugoslavia tried to striMigdien her dijdoinaik 
position by csuiblisliing friendly relatiuns with btr iieighlHim, al- 
ibough remaining loyrd to the iiulc Entente. Jrj 1937 she signed 
amirable agreements with Bulgaria and Italy, and a sjKcial irade 
agreement with CemLiny, Siie .rlsu renewctl the pact of llt^7 with 
France, but iiuiny jxtiple believed that VngoslavLi was drifting froin 
ilie French hloc into the Italo-Gcrman Leagne. 

During the 1930*5, Knmania also moved toward the Fascist group. 
Prior to this lime she had been a very' smutnh ineuther of ilie Little 
Entente, As a result of her participation in die war on the .Vilitrl 
side, she h,ad gained mure titan CO.OOO «|uare miles t»f land formerly 
belunpng to Russia and die Dual Monarchy, Now toniaming over 
17 million people ami criumtinis oil, awl. and iron resources, this 
greatly culianc^ the poietitial wealdi .iitd pitvcr of Ruiiiatiia, amt 
thereby made her an advtirate of the territorial sliitus quo. Internal 
troubles, such as die domestic affairs of her king. C,aici! M. the de¬ 
mands of land by a dissatisfied jieasantry, heavy debts, very little for^ 
eigii trade, and large minorities, jrarticularly the Magyars, made it 
difficult for Rumanta to attain prosperitv and iinitv. Pulitita] strife, 
resulting in riots, disorders, and greal dcmonsiradons, tied the iiands 

* til t5SS. YugiKb via amt r,r«we *^i«l a rtutvciiiitm whm Tir ihr fnfmrr was 
given a hhy-year lutild on n SaliMifLa tree leone, nut ifir Viiji^iivv were nm vsiit- 
fird. rlaiming lhai ihe cxieni of rh« wnie wju too mull nnii GiccI tteigbl rata 
un VugmUv grunti svcrc jirohihiiivels lii^. 
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of ihv i^ovcjmmcnt. AVith Uic coming of iJie u^orld depression in the 
early I930’s, eabincLs rose and fell almost ovtfmigtat- Determined to 
end this inieraal cliaos^ an amrSemitic fastisi organtotionH csllLtl 
ilic Iron Guards^ uas formed. Opj^nsing iJic Jewish elemcru in Ru- 
iimnia and Llie govemmern s poiky of Irieiiclship with rtaticc* this 
group rimiliy forceri King Carol on December 28, 1937 to ast Oc- 
tm i-in Goga, anti-Semi lie* pro-tierman leader of the Xatinnal Chris- 
Tian Paiay. lu fonii a cabhieip Ejiasiinic:]i as n large inajtjriiy o1 the 
people, inclndinja^ King Camrs inistressi, Mme,. Magda Lnpcscu^ rc^ 
putedly of Jewish origin, op|x>sed die Iron Guards, ttie king in 
Alardi, 1938, dissolved diis government and esinblished a |jersonai 
dicuitcsrsftip. Lender a new Rninanian i:ori$iUiLiion. proclaimed by 
King Carol on February 21* 1938, all [Yolitkal parties were alKili&hed. 
ami die dcaiJi penalty was provided for anyone violating a decree' pro- 
fiiliiiing die of anns, atumtinition, or subversive pro[Kt- 

ganda. 

On April 17, Comelin Zelea Codreanu, leader nf die oiulawcd 
Fascist Iron Guards, and more than a iboitsaiid of lib foI lowers were 
arrestetl {am! kitfed later while assericdly attempting lo escape) on 
charge^ of plotting an armed uprising against die dkiatoTship of llie 
king, Lat^e stores of arms, amnitmiuon. and. rnanifeskicii advorating 
a Fascist coup were sei/etil by the goverriineni. In MarcJi* 1039* a 
trade ire^iy w ith Get many , mrgui tatcd after a week of imemaTionLil 
jiank lest Riitnantii bectime another vktJtii of imiicriabsni, 

seemerl (n presage that country's adlierenee to die Rotne-BcrEiii axis, 
I'o present German dominasion of Rumania* France also arranged 
a i?f>niiiiefelal agrceinefit \vit[i that roiintry liVhereby she promised to 
dotihle her purchase of Ktunanbn oi! and to reduce tariffs on Ru- 
inanian agrit ultural products by fiO per tenL Meanivtide Great Drii- 
ain pre|>arcd (o offer Rumaiii.i and Poland all tliu supjxjrt in its 
(>fnvcr in ihc event Cermau) threatened their indepcttdcnceH 

Although not directly coupected wjih the Xaizi-Fascist hhx* diets- 
torbi gpvemmems were cstablhited in Bulgaria, Greece* and Turkey, 
r peril the abtliLadon of die atiUH.radc King Ferilmand in favor of lib 
srtR. Berts 1 IK iui energetic j>olititiati, Alexander Sr-iinl:>oUsky hoatme 
premier ol Bulgaria, ruling irom 1919 until 1925, Kstabllshing a 
dictatorship, he introducctE repressive measures designed to help the 
jxrasants ami to crush tfie upper classes. In 1923 tire properited 
groups limugftt alxuit Ills overthrow hv a coup d'l^lal. Repression of 
the pcoiauts and Communists by die !K>urgeoia and landowning 
now followed. In ihe earlv inSO's. during tlic Ivor Id depres- 
aioiu an aitcnipi oil the part of Premier Mushanuv ro Ubcralize the 
govemrueut only muhett tri ihc iiHTease of unrest atiiorig ihe peas^ 
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ani$ and prolcianatr many of whom swuns? towaid cominunUm. This 
spread of radicatism forced conservatives to join a Fascist group, 
which by lll^S was able to gain coniroi ul the government. 

Introducing rcroims designed to cut expenses anti to eJintinate 
corruption, ilie Fascist ministiy soim aiottsed the opposition of King 
Ikiris, who ItcUevciJ that they planned Ids overthrow. I'licieiipoii he 
dis.solved the hostile iiiinistry .tiid apjjcniitcd a new government. This 
new tnidille-tiOuise government soon treed an attempt of the Nation¬ 
alist Fasrisfs to forre BulKaria into a war w'ith Creece and Yugoslavia 
over certain pans of Macedonia. The Hiitgarian Fascists claiiiied that 
thc.se regiotis were inhabited by Bulgarians and therefore sticmld not 
hetung to t;reecrc and Yugoslavia. But the Bulgarian government 
refused loeiiier tliU trap. Instead, it pursitetl a judh y of conciliation 
with its neighbors, and in February, 1030, it imjatseil heavy semenecs 
on Jtigii officials who were charged with plotting to overthrow the 
govxTiitncni. Meanwhile, King [torts HI and bis prime minister, 
iletitge Kiosscivaiiuv, strove ,io avoid extremes of citlier Right or 
Felt, Taking advantage of the diplomatic struggle ol the Fascists and 
DemcMT^icies for control of the Balkans, Bulg.iri.i suggested as it price 
foi her siip|M>rt that Yugoslavia, Rumariia. and (Ireece leturn the 
territories taken Prom ficr bv ihc iscacc titKiitcs at the concltisioit 
of U'drid War 1. 

Of aJl the Balkan countries tirecce perhapt experienced the great¬ 
est niimlier of poUthal ujiheavals, rractjrally forced iiun World 
W'ar I on the Allied side En 1*117 by her able. a{g*Tcssive statesman, 
Ventzelus, Greece developed a desire to participate extensively in the 
hwii of war. But U was not lujlil IfUll th.il slie ohiaincd a real ojj- 
pfrctimity to enjoy the friiits of the simple, .At ihai time Greece, with 
the tacli iHrmiission of Cpreat Britain and oilier Allied powers tvho 
opposed Italian acquistiion of Smyrna, imdertwik to acrptire that 
city and its hinicrland. In Uic war which ensued, the Tnrkish na* 
lionollsts. encouraged by France and Italy, ttiflicied a decisive defeat 
on tJie Greeks, despite tJie sympathy of Great Britain for the fatter. 
Fnrred to withdraw her tnxipi fnitn /ksia -Minor, Greece agreed, In 
the Treaty of Lausanne (1923). to surrender Fast cm Thrace and 
Smyrna to tlie Turks. Also, arrangetuents rvere made to exchange 
Greek nationals living in Turkey for Turkish nationals living in 
Greece. 

Dissatisfied as a result of this setlxick and inflamed by VenTzelos 
ihe Greeks Idamed King Coastaniuie. who liad been revtored in 
1*>20. for all their iron hies. Forcing him to fcnive the country, they 
drew up a coitstirution. and in I92'l cstabtished a republic. Under 
the leatkrsliip of \‘cnizclos this governniem in 1928 intnuluced con- 
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sicEi’T^ibiv k^islailon Ue$jg-ited to improve sottai and ccoiionni; roii- 
diiions in Greece. Proceeds of foreign lo^ms v^'ere dcs'o^ed lo ilie con¬ 
struction of public tvorks and the developnieitl of agriculLun!; social 
condliioiis of iJic earners rvclc sliglitly improved Uy dte etuicO 
ment of a W'otkniati's ImiirauLe v\tt; comrni'n:e was stlniulated by 
(he arnmgeiiivni id ttc^tle& vvUU Italy. Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Turkey (1^29-1930). 

ArtUietl of dktatorLi! nieiJiods, Vciii^cloi was foricird to relinqiiisfi 
die premiership of (rrecec in 1933. A swing in tlic direction of mynt- 
ism now took pUce, This movement was entoiiraged by General 
Kondylis, a former republican. Becoming premier in 1935 he held 
a plebisciie wiierctn the people voted in favor of a montiTi'liy. ^-\s a 
rwiili. Ill this election, die exiled King George U was restored to ilie 
throne. 1(1 19311, Greetc aguiii canic under the coiitru] of a dictator. 
J-ullotving live deaths of Koiidylb, Veui/tlos, iinrf otlier ftoliiica! 
leaders, tieiicral Jofin Metaxas, who luri lieconie lietifl of the aibinci 
in April, l9Sfi, deiermincd to fight tadiralistn and b.id economic 
Conditions through the establishment of a diciaiotshiji. Aiuioiutchig 
in 193(5 that parfiamenoiry goverumenr was gone froni Greece for¬ 
ever, lie tried lo increase Greek foreign trade and lo establish a 
corpoKittvc state. 

But it w'as in Turkey that probably one of the ablest [nsstwar dic¬ 
tators appftucd—Mttsiapha Kcinal, A young oflker in the Turkish 
anny, he had in pretvar tUiys o])|Kised die reactionary Turkish gfoverti- 
merit and had |)aiticipa(ed in the Young Titik Revolution (190^). 
In \\'i)rJd Wat 1 he proved himstdf to lie one of Turkey's outstanding 
niiliiary leaders. Beraiix: of Itis iii[{q>ctidcnt vicivs, however, the 
sultart, at the close of the struggle, removed liim from Constantinople 
and placeil him In cliaige of demohiIi7,i(ion activities in Aiiatolta. 
.\ccepting the commission. Kcinal Pasha pnjcecdcd to create a Turk¬ 
ish Nationalist umiy am) to plan die rc-establuhiitetit of a ttiiited 
and U'estenikcd Turkey. 

Tile severity of die peace Icrms iiniioscd hv the .Vllics in die Treatv 
of S&vres enahk'd Kemal to carry out his prrjgram. Tlic Allies' di^ 
iiiritilKTTnciu and eornontic panitmn of Turkey had resulted in the 
calling of an imemMy of 1 tirktsh notables lo consider wavs and 
me^ins of rehahilitaiing that coimiry. At this nicciing. the Turkish 
national pride was inflamed hy die dyiinmir s|>eethcs of Kemat, and 
(hey decided to resist .Allied aitempts to seke additional Turkish ter¬ 
ritory. Ijter, the Nation.afists held ,i Grand /Vssemhiy at Angola, 
where they renounced die audiority of the British-controlled stiltan 
and prcuTaiinfd a new government ivjih Kenia] m its Jiead. Between 
1920 and 1922 the Turkish N'athmalists regiitncrl complete control 
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of Aniitolm. tVancc and Ru$:sia gladly amngcfl separate peace 
treaties wUli Turkey, in which Ureit i'cs|iectivc imerests in Asia 
Minor ivere defiued- FlusJied with sLircess. the Turks lurncd upon 
die Greeks and chased dicse in vatic rs from Asia Minor. T'lit victorh 
uLLs forces of Kcuial now planned io take CotisiaiUlnoplc Irutu ilie 
sukanp who was doftiijutted liy Hriiish interests. [Jriwilling ui risk a 
war over ddsihy tR-caiisc of public apadiy at hiime. Great Briiaipi 
i^nd her allies invited Turkey and Greece lo attend a |K*ate etui- 
fcrciicc at L^iisaiiiie 

At this meeting the Allies discarded most of tlie Treaty of Sir\Tes- 
tty the tcmis of the new scirlemcnt^ the Turks regained Aimeiiia, 
[jari of riiracc. a dear title to Ck>nstantinopJe. die Straits, iJiid certain 
Aegean Islanrls. The fTontier between T iirkcy and die ne^v state of 
lrac( was to be sctd»l by direct negtitiations witJj Cceat ttriuiu or, 
should chese faili the Ccniiidl of the i.cagiie of Xaiitms^ fn return 
for these com essiuns, I'ltrkey relinquished her dnims itn Syria^ Pah 
esiine, her ATriraii po^scssiuiis, most of ilic Aegean tsiands, and the 
Arab provinci^s. The settlement indtided other a^eeinenis, in svhidi 
t lie Sir airs iind certain fimii lets were to be denulitarhed, and spheres 
of influence in Turkey^ reparation pa^TnemSp and ctpiiulaiions ^^cre 
to fie almlished. 

Turkey’s triumph at l^usarine ushered in the dicLitorshtp oJ 
Kemal. After Lhc dc[M>skioQ of SuJuin ^to^la^mled Vt in Octubeip 
J9£.i, a Grand Naiionnl ^Vssemhly at Angora fin;K:lahued a repuhlic. 
A new comtittition. creating a rUmcjcintJc gnvcmiiient, was dr^wn 
iipwaini Kemal Pasha u-^is elected Tirsc president. In passessinn of dtis 
filTirc lie made InmscU a dictator hy abijlishiiig all opp>sition fiarties. 
by ohiaintug cuiurol of the assciiihly* and by dominaiing die army 
as commanricT-in-diieh As dicuitor, lie intr^idiH cd hts fanious West* 
vrnizing potiries whirli won for him ihe title. Ataitirk (Father of the 
f urks). In 1U-1 ifte Caliphate ivas abolished^ tfuis ending tiie itnwal 
leadctslnp nf Turkey in ihc world- Laws utic passed secu- 

laming cducadon, abolish tug cct lcsiaitjcal conns, establlsbizig uni*^ 
versa! monogamy, and requiring registratton iif mumages. Ntnv crim¬ 
inal ^iid civil oodc:s were establishetL and c»ld ctistotrts, sttcfi as the 
wearing of the fejt, the turban, and the veil were aliolisliefl. 

In his aitempt lu titiKiembe Turkish life, Atatilrk introthtced radi¬ 
cal cdticTUional reforms which greatly reduced iiliieracy. 
sory cdiicatjcm of all cliildreu up tosiKteeA years of age was required: 
adult education proimued: a [iteracy lesi for dtintcmhtp rights 
w':i.s es raid ill led. Furthermore, the Gregor tan calendar, the tweniy- 
loiirhour it.Tv, the meirit sysiein, Euiojx'aii iiumrnik. and die l^aiin 
alphabet Avere all adopted. To stimulate national feelings Aianltk 
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imiitcd thiit air sirciits^ public halls, and btidgL's be given I'urkish 
names. Wesicm art ami txrurgcois itltas and practices were intro- 
Uneed into Turkey. Public buildings, scbuuls, and even private liahi- 
Mtiuns reflected Occidental designs. In Utartinil (romierly (Lkm- 
staulinoplc) a sympliony orchestra pla^'cd selections from tiie works 
uF ^eihovett, \Vagtier, and Cbupin to entlinsiasui. attdtences. Oapi- 
taJisiir ideas, such its Uiritt. self-denial, and "nigged indivtdLialism." 
ivere tauglit the Turks- Tlje lieiiejils ol capital, of large-scale prodnr^ 
lion, and of proieciivc larVlTs were Eretpiently ex lulled, Lcuiioinic 
prosperity, altnincd through the pi'oriiolttui of iniiustry, coiimlcrtie, 
and agriculture, was AlatOrk's economic ubjectivt'. 

Dcieniiiued to Westernize his state coilrjdcirly artd iJiornnghly, 
Alatiii'k ill 191^4 inaiigiirated his Flvc-^'enr Fbti, ]is objert was to 
make Turkey selF-siiflicieni industrially. To carry out this program a 
targe loan was negotiated with Russia in I Agriiajhnnil progress 
ivas nitiiulatcti thuuiglt the establishment of larm si Invds, esperi- 
mmtal stations, ami aj-op-rativc mcdii societies. By ptirchasc of sur¬ 
pluses the governmem kept up the ]>rifc of toodsiijlTs. Industry was 
iiUo fh‘vel0|>ed: tmdc agrctnieiits W'cre niade with Russia and Ger¬ 
many. .'ind threat tVcilalti was asked to send engineers lo .lid in ctin- 
stTuction wutk. Furthcmiovc. tJie Angom govern men i Ixea me owner 
of all niilways in the country by complettrig dir pnrtliasc of die last 
reniaining [nivate line, a E-renf'li railroad e^ileiiding from blinbiil 
lo the Bulgatian iHjuder. 

Success aiteiideil At.ititTk's Foreign ikjJic'ics, Atihuiigh he was a 
soldier by fniining, die Turkish dictator .adopted a program of jxiacc, 
friendship, and neuirality. To reacFi these ends he iniercil into 
treaties of friendsilip vviih Russia. Persia. Afghanistan, Iraq, Greece, 
Viigoslavia, and Rumania, In these treaties mativ diliu idttcs 1>clwceii 
Turkey and her neighbor* w^err liquirbied. In I93fi. At.itiirk decided 
to reftiriifv the Si tails, whkli Jiad been tlemtliiari/cd by the terms 
of the Laiisaiinc Trttiiy of 192S- This permission was gniiited by the 
League Stxnt«, On July 20, IfiSO. Frame. Russia, fireat Britain, 
lapait. Greece. Kummiia. Viigoslavia, Bulgaria, and 4‘nTkev signed 
the Montreux Straits Convemion jicrmltting die rcforiincai ion of 
the Siniiis, on coiTdttion that Turkey in time of peace alluic .ill 
comniercial vessels and a lirmtetl tonnage of war vesaeJi to pass 
through this narrow channeL In time of war Turkey had the rigFil 
to close tlie Straits Uy belligerents, provided ihe\ were not acting 
iindei Leagncaitthnriivor inacccirdartce wiih regional pirta to which 
Tnrkc)' was a party. Tiirkcv also had tin- .urihfirity to close the Stmtts 
in the emit of a thretit of war, im1«.s tw-o-thiftbof the I ,eagi.ie Conn- 
d! rtxpu-aied her not to do so. |>uring )9,W and IflS/ Atatiirk cemtin- 
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wud lo arrange trcatio of rrienfiihi|i with all Turkey'* neighbor*. In 
tt)r>d(!r]ii:i^uig Turkey, and m [ilacjng her in both the Balkan League ' 
and a Neat Easterti League = Aiattirk at the time of hi* clcath in 1938 
tiad mafle his touniry one of the ^tTongest Near Eastern pmvet^. 

Hefore World War U^^pain, like I'lirkevn wusa fKit:k\^'ar<i land. Fur 
tTiiLuries It had ht.'en ruled by reactionary monarchs, representing 
Hirce privileged f^mujjs. First Lind gveatest oi thrsc was the land- 
ovmiug cktss, to whom belutigcd twuiliirch of agricultural Spain. 
Only one-third uf Spanish agrU uliund pinperty tv'as in the hands al 
tndividtiai fantters* and they paid inure than half of the taxc^t levied 
on the lamt Second of it* ruling eleinenis was the Roman CathoUr 
CliuTcIn Although it ln.^t most of its pro^^rty during tfie nineteenth 
ccntuiy, it rccci\ cd in return a large annual subsidy from the govern^ 
meiic. Its bisho^is were sup|>orted by the ting* and many Churcji ruT 
iugs 1 1 ad I he tlfeet of national laws. Furtficr* the Quirrh had almost 
complete roiiirnt uf erhicaiion and cpjiosed die establishment oE 
public scfiooli in spite oE tiie fact dial Spain ^^as the most iUitcnite 
land in wesjem Eiirojic. rlie army was the tliirri ruling group. It wus 
rcipmsihic to the king alonr, and, like die Chiirdn wa* an im[>oriarti 
jKilitical Force. Army as s^ell its Chiirtfi xverc often the olficia! 
am of the ttiuinri. 

Beiieatlh these privileged groups wwe thr SpattUli people. Few be- 
iouged io the liourgrois class: most of them were fanners, in fact, 
many of timm were hsde better than pcon$. In the cities lived the 
ivortei's, barely existing on usages ivliich were kept deprcssingly low. 
Tfiorijughly reactionary and liidlicient, die rttling groufis did liufe 
to solve the many prubkms which afilicietl the country's restles* aiiEl 
bimkried [people* -Is a result, such inanifesratkms of diiM^Piitctu as 
milit^iry iroiiJi-les in Xfomro, general strikes during ilie years 1919- 
1921, and the GicahmiaTi denuiml for aiiuinfimy finally kd in 1923 
tn the cstahlkhmcni of a miiiury dicratorship by the Sjanish- 
Amerzcaii VV'.ir veienm. General Migiiei Primo de Rivera. Ruling 
witfi a firm band, he insiitiiied a conservative program by ruthlessly 
crushing oppmiion wiili force, and by destroying the prerogatives 
oi free siLwech proclaimed in the const it uiinri of 187k In $ptie of hw 
dictatorial methmk, dissatiifiniipn intreaficd until a series of army 
mkiiiiiic*:* and riois by ninvetituy students and worken led to lits 
doivnfall in 1930, !t was tJieii that the weak king* Alfonso XlIJ, 
picked lip ihr fallen reins of the govemmenu in spite of the fact 
fh.vt lie restored ihe nmstiiiiEion of I87fi, itifUe agitatioti on the [*an 
oF ]if>vra| efcnncnt^ forced hiin into exile in ID51. 

■* ftiilgariji, Yup^rrtJpfvLi, Crccce, RumatiLi u'rre its mmiilicn- 

* Ir^iq, iniq (Pcnl;L) , and AfgtuniJflLia. 
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Follo^ving Lhc ijvcriliTo^ii' of ihc monardiy^ a repuWk was pro 
claimed, anti tlccitoiu for a ujmUtutiit asscfiiihly were helcl (Jiine^ 
\9^l), The vming rejiiiUetl ui an uvcrivlidming viriory lor the Lcft^ 
ii^L Rep^ihlinri^ arid ilie Social iati. In coiumt of tin; iijiscntbtyp these 
^oit[}s. after five muiulis of dekite^ conipleu'd a liberal constitution 
trliicli tvas atlopteti on DerciTilx^r 0, VMl. In thU clocumeTit Spain was 
dedated '’a republic of ibc workers of all classes*'’ a single legislative 
bi>tly (CoTt^4) as to be elec ted every four years by popular vote; the 
presifleiit was to be choseri Ec>r a siK'vear term by an rIectorjJ college 
fconsisting oi iiiemliers of parliament and au ecjoal number of 
elcctoi^ selected by the voters) i religious freedom was proclaim til; 
LliLvsmie ChurtJi was to l>eal#^jli.slied; etliication was to lye ^ecubrired; 
ilie govermnent was to have die riglii to eJ*cpropri4tc, with comijensa- 
lioiip private piopcrty* Icisouiatize large estates, lo nattcina1i?e public 
uiiliues, and k> fKinsdi^uite in lUe ccK^rdiiiatiDn of iiidustnei^. 

Ill die election of December, 191U, the moderate republiam leader 
ZanioTTi chosen president, and the more liberal staic^man A^fui 
Jjerame premier, Tlie new government immediately proceedetl to 
pass bus designed lo carry am a program of ri^forin wlijch bad Ijecu 
cHidined in iJic general principles bid down in die tx^iistitutiom In 
11)32—S3r the Jesuit order was dUsolved and its property tvas coti- 
fiscatcd by tlic states Oiurch anti state were separated* autonomy w^as 
gniiited the pm^incc of Catalonia by the rcpubticaTi govemnnent: 
and agrarbn and labor refomu were inaugutated^ invoUing ihe eon- 
(Iscation of the great estates of the landed riobiltty withaiit compensa- 
tioriH and the distzibiuion of over fifty million acres of royal bods 
ati^oog a million Spiinish peasants. 

Tliesc Teform.s united the olistruciioiust elements of ihe Right. 
ClericaU and Royalists worked earnestly for the restoration of the 
monarchy; and. im iht extreme Left, the C^ommitnisu ailvocated die 
overdirou of die republic in ortkr to establish a soviet regime. In die 
Novdtilierelections of 19,^3, the reaciiotiarirs socccedMl in defeating 
the Lt4tish gmniis. Backed by the Caiholic Popular Aaion Party 
and ilie coiintncrrial. industrial financial, am! landed interests, die 
young and wealthy Cadiolic leader, Cfil Robles. iTtcd to modify or 
weaken the vi^rious reforming teucicntiies. Open revolt soon broke 
out in Ckitaloniap and only after military force had put Presi^ieiit 
T,iiiiis Cbmpiinys, of Catalonia, together tvith a group of cohcirtSp in 
|ail. did it sufiside, Afeanwhile sporatlie revolts and strikes look place 
in various parts nf Spain. 

Fadtirc of mdividnal anion convtnted die lUicTals that only 
dirciugh a tinlied fmru could they regain power. CouserjueTiily. in 
the 1036 elections the Syndicalists* Cdnmmnists* Socialists, and Left 
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Rcpublic^iu orgqoi/^il as a PcijiuUtr Fioni, Tlit chulfc^nge wm met 
tjy ail equally ejtgat»i/<ril grotqi of Conscrvaiivt: RcpuUliraii^, Cleri¬ 
cals, and Royallsiji, But wJien dtr results had tieen laliubied ihc Left 
ajqinrently held tlur upper handi A/ana again gattieil eoniroh and 
Catalonia was once ttiure giveit autonomy. 

The new Populai Kront government at thU time mok up its pro¬ 
gram ul reform i^'here it had left off before tfie conservative fnier- 
regnuti). A mild purge was conducted wJiercby dime ofriccrs in the 
army sus[ueted ol djaloyaliy were ortlered to inconspicuous frosts. 
Among til use nit wed was General FiaiidscTO Franco. Sent ti> the 
Canary Islands, Franco evidently waited for the ojqjortuiitty to strike 
against the govcrtimeni. When on July 17, 1!I56, sever:! 1 regiments in 
Mmt>cco ralseil the standard of revolt against the S|ianish regime, he 
immediately flew* tJicre to rake charge ol it. More than !>0 per cent 
of the officers and two-thirds of die icrmy now sided with Franco. 
Though die navy rem:iinecl loyal ro ilie cxUiing regime, its place was 
iuc'ons|iiciiniis at firjr. since (he hind campaign was Llie deidsis'c mili- 
tary factor in tlic early phase of the war, Wore important to die 
Loyalists (the TopuJar Front govcmmciu) was the $700,000.00(> gold 
reserve, the tJitrtl latgesi in the world, which Ir controlled. 

At Hrsi the N,-it tuna list forces seemed destined to win a quick and 
a complete rictmy. Backed by Moorish .is well as SpanUh snldiciv 
and aided by luilian arid Gerinan "volunteers," Franco's troops hy 
Noveml>er. 195^, were at the gates of Madrid. But by this time the 
l-nyalist forces harl been strengthened by the organization of a Popu- 
br >filiti'ci of workers, by anti-Fascisl volunteers from many foreign 
(ountties, and by mitiUry supplies, ap|}arently from Russia. W'itli 
this aid (be Republican Covemment was aide to save Madrid. In 
193G foreign interv'ention caused the war (o take on tlie aspc^ct of an 
intematuinal struggle. Tfiis development wa* more or less incviiahlc. 
Spain was a poor and backward miintry whose resources -ts yei had 
not been exploited. In that state there were rich deposits of coal, 
iron, rioc, and nicrcury which two coirotries—Germany and Italy— 
needed Iwdly. Moreover, strategicalIv, Spain was of real importance. 
At the southern tip of the Ihcriaii Peniustib. gu-arding her trade 
routes to Egypt and the Orient. Great Britain maintained the power¬ 
ful fortress of Gibraltar. Bm this fortified rock could he tlireateued 
from the Spanidt side or from Spanish ^fo^(X^co which by lev* than 
a dozen miles frotri it acro» thesfraiu :it the western end of the Medi¬ 
terranean. f E a strong power could gain control of Spain the British 
life line to tile Orient would lit* menaced. I'hu* it was that Mtt&so- 
Jini. tboroiigltly piqued hy Great Britain’s opposition to his Ethi¬ 
opian campaign. snugJii to einliarrass England, at finii, by interfering 
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in Spain. HU natural partner in dial advmuire. as iveU as in liU 
(jueiL for ra^' materials, rras kU ally. Hitler. 'Die German liictaiot 
appartmtly H'climritrtl Uiu move to cstabUsli a Fascist state soiitli of 
Germany's lii&tnrJc enemy, repnhlicaii France, fur he TeAlireil that 
FaMTui coturtil of Sj*ain's tlalearic Jsbrids woitUl thrftiien French 
common id tipn ivitJi her Afrimti Empire. Since the Com mini Uu had 
a strong «rg.iiii/atioii in S(Min, fiotli diciatots were in a {losition to 
claitn ihai they wtte fighiing againsi the spread of sovietUm, 

In IS37, thanks to Fast ist help, the NaLiuiialists were able ti> re* 
Slime their military advaijtc. Though defeated by the Lo>'alists at 
GuarUbiara in .March, Franco grtidnally cxiendnl liU control until 
by October, 1937, all of norihw'csi Sfiain lay in hU hands. Moreover, 
in the rollou'ing ydr a .Vaticm,alist Uirust lierween \':tleticiu and Cana* 
tonia creatcil a salient separating the^ imporiatii la>yalUi centers, 
Ilespite tltesc losses, the l.oyalists continiied in resistrvitli unexpecicd 
vigor. In July, ISSB, a Loyalist counter-offensive on the Fbro River 
stav(>d off defeat for 3 liinc, 

P'rom the beginning of tiie Spanish CUvil ^Var, Great Britain :uid 
France realized (hat itiU strife might lead to a general Euro|>ean 
revolution or ivar. Determined to avoid either Gitasirophc, France, 
Great Britain, and the Utiited Slates .adopted a noninterveutinn 
policy in which t hey olftdally refiiH.'d to fiernuttlit sale of numicions 
to the Loyalists or ilie .Vatiiinalists in .Spain, Fngbnd also insthmed 
negotiations wilJt Italy and Germany in an attempt to localize the 
conllict. tn 19.37, Great Britain, under die coitdltatory hand of 
Chamberlain, tried to reach an imderatanding ivlicrcby die w-arriiig 
elemems ivould lie isolated. I'liially. in M.irdi of that year, a naval 
cordon was eslablished arouml die liaptcss cuunilrv, and tJie vessels 
of Great Briiain. France, lulv, and Germanv psnroled tlir coast in nn 
ostensible effort to prevent lureign help to cither the Relu-ls or the 
laiyalisis. During the early stages of the patrol, the Cierman bat* 
lleship, Deutschiand, hawever, was boniiwd by loiyalist airplanes, 
whetcupon the Nazi gcivemmL-nt ordered the shelling of tbe Ljoval* 
isi seaport of Almeria by five Ciennan baiiteships. Following ihU epi¬ 
sode, Italy and Getnmny withtinnv from the patrol. A short lime bier 
the patrol was re-established, but lacking the sup|iort of the FasrUt 
powers, it colla|i3ecl. Mean white, at sacks by unideiitifrcd siibrnarines 
and pbne^on French, Britisli. and Russian vessrU became more fre?- 
queni, and the numtxr of Ixiait sunk was so .dnrmitig that ,r confer¬ 
ence iv-as called at Nytm to deal w-itl) this new menace. After the meet* 
ing, such sinkings, usually ascribed to the .Nationalists or their spon¬ 
sors, ceased to Ik a formidable problem. 

But the Italian diriator still continued to aid Franco. Chamber- 
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lam, ilttrcfore, (Itn idcti it tvoulii be wise to seek a setUemem with 
Miissulint. rather titan let Ulc Mtaiitcrraiicaii situation draw Europe 
iiitu amiilicr wtirld tiar, Eiirci}^i Minister Antliany Edtui, who liad 
been Britain's Jradin^ aiui-Fascist dij»lo«iiH, resitfned in }rroie9i, 
t'laiming that lemjttniicitig with a bully only puAt|>unii]g trouble. 



But the British liusiness classes hacked Chainberlain's apiMtasemcnt 
policy. Tiiey opposed the Popular From govertmiems in France and 
in lipain hcouisc they believed them to be under Couuimniat control. 
They had no happy recollections of the World War and did not want 
to fight for Eiliiopaji savages or 5|Kinish radicals, TJiey were more 
prosaically concerned with ,VItissoliiii''s lianying of their trade rntiiea 
and his apjrarent attempts to stir tip British subjeci peoples in the 
Near Fast. Ai the expense of stnne loss of face, they were willing to 
placate // Dure and ins ally, Hitler, until Britain could build her 
ai'ttt.iinents to a lij'.e cotnniatiding respect. 

In April, lU.^S, thtreforc, Great liriuiin and Italy agreed upon a 
pet w'hich tvas lo be signed after ^fllssolini had wdtlKlrawn his troops 
from Spain and Britain liatl obtained l„eagne recognition of Musso¬ 
lini's Ethiopian cronquest. // />»ire const;tiled to renounce all territo* 
rial ambiiioiis with regard to Spain. In rcurrn. Britain promised to 
recognuc die conquest of Ethiopia and to acktiowlcdge Italy's vital 
interests in die Mediterranean. Mussolini also boutid iitniself to re¬ 
spect England's essential Interests there because of imperial cotnmu- 
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nk-iitions, nnd to rediice ItaUaii kirc^cs hi iJbya^ Ikufi countries 
agreed ijoi to projxigandi/e aga^inst eadi tulver and to atlherc to the 
Umdoii Naval I reaiy nl‘ Ikjth alw promtscd u> adhere lo ihe 
Suez Canal Cc^iivcnuun ol IMS wliidi guarajuee^i free of ihe 
canal to all ji^nvcr^at all Though at first rraiieo consentetl (as 

flid the Loviiiibtj) lo ihis settk-rnent, ulien die acrtiiat plan he^n to 
l>c worktrd out, on August 7* VJ'iH, he proposed changes that viriixally 
niilHfied U. 

ILarly in 1939 Great Britain and France recognized the Franco 
regime as the de /nre go%'eminent ui Spain, and in March, 1930, 
Spabrs Cj^'M W:^ finaUy ^ratne lo an end- Termination of iliU ct>n^ 
flict ivhkh COSE more than LOOO^ClOO Hves^ untoltL Iiiiman siiFFering, 
and jtifsiinialde proiseriy flessnu tion was hasteiicd by the imtoit- 
ditional surrender of Ijiestcgei! Madrid and the nhmxst siiniiltaticciijs 
capitiiiatinn of die rest of republican S] 3 am and its armies, 
Cicruiaiiy ant:l Fasrisii Italy bailed Franco's victory^ as "another mile^ 
itone iti the forntatian of a stmng nation allied teitli the Riimts 
BcTlm totalirurian dictaUirship." Accorfling to the Axis, democracy 
as ivell as ccimmunism seemed to be on the way ouL 
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RiiVOLT OF THE OillEXT 

TJRK^R to the otttbrcnk of Worhl Wnr i tlte rcipJd cxpaiuion of 
A WpiUrm dvilizatjoit had thanked the Pacifit vvorUh New natiotis 
had ari-wi), and old ones were aroiisei! to self-tottStiolliiTleM. lit the 
Americas, ilic United States became Uic luosi (lowerfiil state, develop 
itif-a g^eat empire svliidt exientitil finm the CartbtKan to ilie Philip 
pinis m the eisi. Caittada, to the north of tlic United Stale*, had 
achieved virtual iiidcpcrideiicc witldn the British Commonurealth of 
Nations, hi Eiiiii America, the numcroti* countries, protected from 
Eurtiiiean peiictmtion by iJie Monroe Doctrine and sufwequcm 
American protective pdirics, mana^.'cd to retain their sovereignty, 
Australia and the numerous islands in the Pacific had early come 
under E-uropean or. in some cases. Japincse and American dominion. 
Of these. Australia and New’ Zealand, all hough parts of the British 
Empire, became virtually indepemlent nations, erecting tariff bar- 
eiers and developing their rich rcsouTCes, 

After World \Var I tlicre was a svidespread revulsion of feeling 
against Kurojicati imjiertalisni and renain phases of Western civllis 
linn. In practically every pan ol Asia and Africa revolutionary uiovc' 
nicnts ait|ieaiwL TJie fjiettples in die Near Fast, In India, in'China, 
and in some of tlie islands of the Parific, reveaUtl luKiility to Euro¬ 
pean control. This antagonism even spread in Afrira, where the Vfosv 
1cm |)opitlaiiom in tfic imrtJi eotniiiiifd in resist the advance of 
Western rapitaUstn. tn tenttaJ and soiiihcm Africa, some of the 
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blocks prepared chancre ot Itbtrrxiesi and adopted the slogan "Africa 
tor die Africans/' 

Wliilt! the Spauiardi in Morocco: the Frciidi in .\lgeriii, Morocco^ Egypt 
and 'runi&; and Uie LiaLbiJ:h in Libya rncoiimered up|HJSUJon, die 
most ^rioo^ duiilenge to Western iuprentacy In Africa wais c^^pe- 
rkiiLcd by ilie Uritbh in L^pt. During the \var» Great Uriiain, in 
order tn pi event .1 |Km]tjle f'urkish inva^iuji of had ejitab- 

Si shed a protcjctomte there anti tiad coTiimandecrcd romiderabk 
grain and many animals. Tliese acLton^ greatly ^timidated native 
resetnment 10 alien rule, riecpieiii {nJtbnt'isLi of violence Tuially 
for* ed tlic Bridsli govexiiinenL in 1922 to abolish ihe firotecEorate and 
to rerogtii/.c i\tc iisdepciideiice of ICgypi, in 11)23 a constilution was 
creaial and die siiban ailfij>tcil the title of king. F-gypt by now was a 
seiiii-inde|ic]ideni nate. $nb-jcit in liriiLsh control uver ayrh matters 
as the Suvi^. Canah the probli-Eii of defense, amt the rights ul minori- 
tici, Dofjiie tltttc coiiicsstons. the Egyptians demanded complete 
freedom. Contimicnis political demonstratiorn. resnJthig hi the mnr^ 
der of ihe British governor-general of the Sudan in !924t finally 
forced iJie imj^erial gcjverninent to intervene. In 1025, freedom of 
apcH^ch. of llie press^ and of assembly disappeared, and nationalkt 
.agjian'on was prolubitcd in the della. Great DTiUtn, in 1920. con 
tlutled a treaty td alliance with F-gypu in which lioth jwrtics protti- 
isrd mutual assisLiru.e in the event of wxir, and P-itglarid agreed to 
wiiliriraw all triM>ps save in ihe area of the Stic?. Canal. The Sudan, 

[tfivvewer, xs'ins v.* remain under the Anglo-Egyptiaii condommhim 
which had been jiet up in accftrdanix with dte conventions of IS99. 

In 1030 die Egyptians adopted a new constitiition, which oeated an 
imdcmocnitic government. Wiiliiii four years there dcvelo]>ed a 
strong niovciueiu 10 abolish ihi^t dotument anrl to restore that of 
1923. In 1935 cattle die Italian invasion of Ethiopia, whkli com* 
plttaicd maiters. Recognidng (In: jKJSsibjlily of an .\nglD-l talUn con¬ 
flict cn^er this region, die Egy^ptlans decided to eliminate die British 
hdlueuce in Egypt^ Riots oceiirred, and a uniteil from ol all Egyptian 
political parties demanded the negotiation of a new .AiigIi>Egypiian 
treaty- and the establishment of a dcrtiocraTic government, 

Dirring this period of r*>nfiiston King Fuad died ^1936) and was Fayvuk / 
succeeded tiy Ids six teen-year-old son. Faroiit I. in the First year of his 
reign an Anglo-Egyptiati alliance w^as signetk The icrms of this 
treaty proviikd that Great Britain in time of war should have the 
right to titilke F^jvpiian fndlittej and 10 require. It necessary, the 
eitahlisliment o\ martial law. In return* the Brhiali promised to work 
for Egypt's ndmi.ssian into the League of Natiansp to cKthange am- 
b^&saflor^ wiUi her. und to confine British itoops to the norrhem end 
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of Uie Suez Canal. Great Britain al&o agrtetl (O indiii^ various pow- 
cm lo surrender tlieir privileged po&itiuns hi Egypt. In 19iS7 die 
capiiiibtory nations, i.c., iliose whose citizens cnjoyct) the rigliis of 
extraterritoi talily, met at Manticnx aiut agreed to abolish these 
special privileges by 1949. Thus. Egypt at last obtained independ¬ 
ence, subject to ttie sole Oritish restriction that the facts of ntodern 
warfare, together with the imjjcrtal interests of Great nrliahi. made 
so dose rclatiortship essential. 

Moslem peoples in ivcstem T^sla were as persistent as the Egyptians 
ill their attempts ta obutin national itiilc|>cndence. After the war 
tJiey cngagetl in revolts against Western capitalisni. 'Hie .^\r.ibs. who 
Imd hclptrtl the British In the war against the Turks, claimed that 
they had been protnised indcpctidcnre and nattoml unity as a reward 
for their aid. Bin the Allies lefusetl to grant them complete frcedoni 
and. instead, partitioned western Asia airiorig themselves. France 
established a mantbte in Syria; Great Britain did likewise in !ra<|, 
Palestine, and the Transjordati! and the Araliis were forced to he 
satisfied ss'ith independent states in Arabia. 

France and Great Britain soon found themselves bc.sct with serious 
diflicukies in these regions. In Syria native revolts forced die French 
in 1928 u> ficrmit general elections for a representative constituiinnal 
assembly. The first dee Lions under this cnnsikntion ocairrcd amid 
great disorder in January, 1932. Determined to o1>t;iin complete in* 
dcfiendcnte, tlie Syrians refused to agree to an arrangement with 
France whereby the two sLrtes would enter into an alliance under 
which Franio: w-oiild secure for Syria tnembershtp in the League of 
Nations, and in return Syria would permit France to continue to 
exercise control over her foreign, railttarv. and financial matters. 
France refused to grant Lfie natives the complete inrte^iendence tiiey 
desired, but nationalist agitations, culminating early in 19.^0 in a 
general strike, forced the French government lo sign nctr treaties 
of friendship and alliance with Syria and its neighboring sttu e. 
Leixinon, According to tlic terms of these agreements both were to 
fK-comc independent cxiuntrits within a period of ilircc years. Dur¬ 
ing this time France was to keep troops in the republics and help 
tfiem prepare their own armies. 

Great Britain, too, ran into complitatiom. In Palestine, assigned 
by the League of Nations to Engtand, the problems were espei^lly 
tmublesotnc liecausc of tlie biitt-r antagonism fietween the entenwis- 
ing Jewish minonty and the backward Aralrs. who onmprised over 80 
per cent of the inlialiitanis. Tlie Balfour Deefaration of 1017 winch 
committed England to the establishment nf a Jew ish national home 
in Palestine had added to this hatred. Frequent riots took place. 
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Listially rii^ar tlic Wailing of |crusalcta» vihich Vk'^s used by the 
Jew 5 as a sotretl place lor worship and was claimed by dte Moslems 
as iKcir property. In an aiicinpt lo placate the Arabs, die JJritisb 
government in 1931 sii,-¥peinlet! the tnimtgraljon of Jews into the 
COIIjury. Meatiivbik, die Mebicxvs refused to oxiperatc in the elec¬ 
tion of a legislative council vvliich 'ivoiild represent the vaiioits 
pies of PaltrstinCj unless they ivere guaranteed at least an equaticy 
in membership widi the .Arabs. .Although they consTitiued less than 
a third o£ the poptilation, the Jews claimed that didr econonuc in¬ 
terests entitled tlierii to ct|iia! representation. Tlicretj|>tin the Britisli 
government droppctl ilic project of a National Council and declined 
to restrict further Jeuish imniigniiJOfi or lo forbid the sale of Arab 
lands to the Hebrews. .Attempting to op^msc any further loss of ter¬ 
ritory. the Arabs now resorted to strikes* civil disobedience, and anti- 
Jeiriiih riots. Tltcsc agitations ftnally forced the British gnvernnient 
in 10.^6 to appoint a ctmioissioii to inve5tig;ite tlie eiitbe situation 
in Palestine. As a result of its researches the commission recom¬ 
mended in I9i7 that Palestine he divirted into three partsi The 
region ?irouiid the Holy Ciues ivas to TCttiain a British mandaie; 
a seel Lon. con&tJLuting about one third of Palesttne^ was to be a jetrish 
state: and d\e re$t of (Jie region linked wltli Transjordaji was to 
Ijccuiiie An indcjMfJideiu Arab state. While the Briusli government 
accepted diL^^ suggestion, ilie House of Ck^mmons voted to refer die 
matter to the League of Natiotuc The Coimiil of the League iliere- 
iipcm approved tJie plan in principle, bur insisted tiiat the new Jewish 
ai'id Arab states should continite under titandite. 

In the fall of l!fS3 tlie British government, aroused by the killing 
of hundreds of Arabs, Jeivs. and British ^Idiers as a result of this 
sangLiinary .Arab- fevvish dispute, considered a number ol plans to 
solve this pnobkni- Opposition of Zionists to any scheme in which 
the Jews vt'oiild have minority staiuSn IioweverH made it very dilBcult 
for tJie British to hml a workable settlement. Xfeanivhtk. the Arab 
revolt in Palestine* which had begun as a protest against Zionist iin- 
mi grad cm* hat I developed into something far more serious: a war 
agatmt British im|>eTLalism, probably encouraged by MiissolinL This 
uprising the London govcmmeni determined to crush at all costs. 

The Arabians in Iraq also opposed Briiish control, iianded over 
to England asa tnatidaieafter VVorJd War L the people of this region, 
tinlike the inhabitants of Transjordan, refused to recognize British 
luzcrainiy. Having gained control oi the oU fields in that region 
Great Britam finally agreed to iransForm the mandate into an vVnglch 
Iraq Alliance (1922) . Bui this rtmeeuion did not satisfy ibc natives. 
They aimed at compku: freedom aful finally got the Britiih govern- 
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mtiit: in 1927 to agr^e (o recognize tl^e indcfyendenccr of ihcir coun¬ 
try in five years, Acrardinglyn on Octotjet $, 1932, Iraq iiva$ admitted 
iq the l.cague of Nations an iiidej>endcni poiiifcr, ihc European 
states surrendering ilidr privife^ under *he i-npitulatnuu. 

■f he postwar iDCricKl also witnesstvj the eniaotipacion of Persia. 
Fortutrly divided into spheres of jnlUtcticc by the imperial Rovero- 
inenta nf Russia and Great Britain, Texsia shook off Rtminn infhtence 
when Cossew k offirm rethefi from the country at die end of the vviir. 
but had in wait five years for the UrHlnh lo relinquish their |^1itical 
cOTiirol, Fiiiaiicqwiiqr of his tHuncry fnnn British dominaiion was a 
Former Persian Ck^ssai k ofFit‘er» Re/a KFian. [Jke riirkey^s cUctatar 
(Remal Atattirk) he licratne head uF a naticinalist arrity^ ^lenounccd 
British rule nver Persian and assumed the premienihip (1923), Two 
years later the shah was persiiadett to leave Persia and a Constitucni; 
Assembly made Reza Klian herL*diLary sliali. 'WiLli a newly cteaicd 
arury of Forty tiiousand men, he put down die rebellious Kurds and 
other warring peoples. Then he l^fgjm shaking a lietcmuned list at 
Great Britain. 

First real sliotk in reach Lotidon was die arbitrary rancetlatmn by 
the rieiv shall r>f die Anglo’PejTjhnt Oil Compaiiy agteemeiH. schetb 
tiled to nm until VMll. Realizing that eiifnrceTnem of this oil lease 
w ould im oK e great ami expensive military^ effort, the Hrirish govent- 
ment pertnitced the AngloPersian Comfiany to negotiate a settle- 
ment whereby tlie shah obtained incieasetl rovalties, prompily ear¬ 
marked for tlic armyn and odiiT conct^ssions. Re/a fvhao PahlavL as 
lie HOW' styk-ii himself. pitKeeikd lo rid hiniself of Drltislt advisers, 
handed over Pcisian 1 justness to ludian, Russian, and German agcnis, 
and jiersuiided die British lo move Ihcit naval base Further aw'ay on 
rive Petsian Giith 

Almoit ilUteraie W'hefi he came lo the throne* Roa KImn Pahlavi 
endeavored to make hinutlf a iwentieib<cnhiry Darius, fie im|Kised 
his will on hitherto independent fierce lTil>es* hanging dozens ot 
warring slunks and making other siispcricd local chieftains Ids peniia- 
ncni ''guests.'* Strofig-wille<l followers of the shah whom Re/a Khan 
had depjscd ilcvelopcd mysterious maladies, com milted .suicide, ur 
underwent fatal ojjieraEtoiis, Tlie lUodctrij/Liig shah si mimed himself 
up when he sairi: “I Am a soldier—a simple soldier — and love my 
job.'* lie combined his knowledge of lime-honmed Otiuntal political 
meihoth with a superficial passion fur reform. Opposed to Western 
culture in gcuenih he nevrre heless admired certain of its phases, such 
3s* for example, iis dress and technical achievements. But thc^se 
modcin improvcinttits did not solve ihc historic ptoblem of Persia— 
periodic famiiic which w^as partly caused hy archaic agricultural 
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mcdiwls. Respite ihc sUfK^rBctal prosperity of the stiali's capital city. 

Tehenin, all Wits nos even hy 19J59. Scores ol beggars grettcrl 
meumitig traveters. fltnacJated natives Loiild he seen sitting anniiid in 
streets and LloorKay's, As in die {last, iocust at sacks and droughts i^tiU 
made this atea one in iN'Jiidi a pan of the pet.jple enisled on 
the very edge oi starvation. Meamvhilc, the financing ot the shah's 
a mbit ions proiecis had j^racdcatly bled the country white* 

Alghanistatip as weil as Persia, experienced an atui-Wesrern movC' yi/^.trapa*fdii 
ment after W'oifd War I, Under the dirrxtion of ihcir amir, Amanuh 
bh Kiiaii, tlie f>etipie ot this wild and mgge<] countiiidiiced Great 
Hritalti to recognise tJicir iiictepcndeuce. AinaiiiiDah now tried to 
mmlertiizc fits coiiiirry, bat die cuiiservative iritxrsinen in 1929 ^vere 
able tti bring alxjiit his atidioitkiiiH Event naJly, ihc leader nf these 
rel>eU, F-TahrlniMah Khan, ascended die throne, loiter fte tvas nntr« 
dortd and a nephew of Amanullah swceeded him. 

The most important revokition against British nile, howevei'p oC' fmJI* 
enrred in postwar India. Long before 1911. the people of this huge 
peninsula had dctnanxfixl drastic ref onus, and Great Uritsiiii^ to pre^ 
vent trouble in India during the war, had pmtntscd jxjlitical con^ 
cessions, involving incrcase^l native partit i(i£iliun in die ga%'ernineui. 

After the w^ar, Crrcal Britain lOon discovered that Intlia was si ill a 
ptnlikni^hihl. Qiniprising various nationaliiics^ hrligmits, and social 
t^asies, it seemed to lack all oF the necessary prerequisites for a iiiiirtctl 
state, save abunriant ccoiUHiiic resotirccs. Despite thc^e handicaps^ 
the leaders of the three hundit^d-odd millions of jieopfc demanded 
auianomy, if not indejiendencc, of Great Britain. Claiming that the 
British were pritnarily toiiteineii with die eitpkiitaiion ol fudia* die 
nationalists cur lea voted ii> gain etonomic j list Ice as well as polttiad 
riccdrimv rhey asscrteif that they should hate liie right to tievelop 
ihcir own industries *iud refuscil to piirrltase British tnaniihctureil 
gnod^—iilnirning that Englaiul sv^is iiying to sTiiei^E her industries by 
op[H>fsjng iTiflJaii efoiiritiiic progress, 

Rccngtiij^ed champion of Inrltan Nationalists wits Mohattdas Candhi 
Gandhi. .\ii aHent aifvrjc^ce of simpUciLy and asceiitisnii the Holy 
One bitterly opjxisexi the Westerni?Jttion of India. FniliusiasticaJfyi 
t!ic Nationalisis adopted liii program of nonixi-ojienition and passive 
resistance. At tempting to rid thetaselves ol Btiiish control, Uiey re¬ 
fused to hiiJd fiositions in the admin is tnuicui, lo vote^ to pitn'liase 
forrl^ goiHb, es|K?ciallv British icxiilcs^ and to pay taxes. Alarmed I 
at the irrnd of events, the British govcrtimctii in 191*1 cmiseTUed iq 
give (Ire TodiJins degree of srlf-govemmem. but native hostility 
^>etsisicd. Despite Gandhi's oppositirm to the utc of fnrre, the iiidfans 
partirifxitetl tu riots, iaily fluring ihe [leriod of his imprison- 
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mi^nt ill 1522-1024, Arotiscd by iliis prohlem, Creai BriLiin sfni ^ 
cammmi^n iind^ Sir |oliii Simon to iiivestigsiEe the iiniaiion, Mciin- 
while the imtionatbis decided lo demand autonomy or dominion ata- 
tus ^viihin the Empire, r.nlicr than complete indepemkiice. Mam- 
lU'fjnmg that lack of Indian unity made ti iiUjXJiiaible for the cotnmii- 
let to approve iJic gram of autonomy, tlit Simon {lominission in lOlSO 
lecommended tliat. the auUtority of tlie Secreiar)' of State lor Iiitim 
atid of the Governor General t*c i[tciea5c:di that the provitit-ial gov¬ 
ernors have more j>ower; and ihat Indians he traitied tot adminU' 
irutive dntie^. Regarded as reactionary, these |>ropoJ^ils were bitterly 
rcseiiied by i(ic natives. 

A 51 range revnlutton now followed* t.cd by Candid, the naiional* 
bis attacked British control of tlic liquor traffic, F>oycoiicd Briiish 
goods, and rcnonticed British ruSc* In im atiempt to end tins uprisr 
ing Great Britain held a Round Tabic Conference in tvhich native 
repre^motives ancl sympathLeers roundly oiiieized ilte tliaracter of 
British govenrmenL in Indb, In IShHI, the Indian kader aiiended 
the dbrussioni; in Englamk hut no settlement was made. Tlicreti|wn 
the BntUh again arrested Candbi, who, infomietl tlipt ilie British, 
calcring to ihc scirtsh itpj^ classes in India, tvere planning to ticker 
tlic uui!iSC5i front fioUucal life, entered upon the ftm o[ hU famous 
hunger strikes- After six da^^ of fasting he abandoned his demoostm- 
lifjii xvliai the Uriibh gave up ihe j>roposed plan. A( the coudusion 
of the third Round Table ^nferente the British Rovemnient de¬ 
ckled not to gram autunomv to the Indians until iht s^ariuus groups, 
such iis the if Indus aucl the Moslcim, agreed to cf^opcraie. Until 
then die people, in ao-wdance widi tfie Government of India Act 
were to rnioy increased jmlitic^l rigliis under a new tndia 
Federal Con sti tut ion. .According to the terms of tJib docitmcnt the 
rcspinsfbiUty for hic^l aflministrauiun was Ujt i)c placed on the prov- 
him, hut India ns a wliqle was mu to receive dominion status* Con- 
sidetable opposidoii to die ennrt plan existed In India, Some of 
the natives svanted indepentieocc; others ^vere content with di^tnin- 
ion siatus. *\fQst of them, however* opposed the stale of semi inde* 
pendcncc, in which tlie viceroy still retained Control of matters con¬ 
nected wdth foreign affairs, defense, and finanEre^ By I93B anodicr 
leaden the young Pandit Nebni, Itad appcaretl in India* An adviraic 
of complete tndepcn<lcncc lo be gained by tone, if nctcssary. this 
new^ inessiah announced to ilie Nationalist Congress iti April, lO-’ifi; 
that he re^rded socbtltsm iU the only solution to indja's ills. Thna> 
many tndiaris by 1935 seemed to he prep;!ring for a revolt—not 
merely against British control but also against Western capitalism* 

During ihe pascw-ar f>cr]od the most spec tactile t opposki^m to 
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W'otcm capjtalijnt dcvelapcd in the Far Eajt. Anti-fDrei^ scoti- chiiM 
ntetit had existed in China and Ja|Kin prior to 1914, but it became 
particularly viriileni and even ntciiacmg after die outbreak of die 
war. In 1915. lapxiii took advantage uf the pi'et.Kcii|)aLtoutif ihc Furo* 

|>ean powers to present to Cliina a scorei ultitnaioiu iLnowti a* die 
Ttvcniy-oiiL’ DeioandSv These were tatitanniiuit to iJie establish mem 
of a Japanese proicetorale over China. L'nabli; to obtain ilic ac¬ 
ceptance oi’alJ of diese dciiiands, the Ja[Hncse finaUy aimngcd a; 5 ree' 
meiits with China, Russia. Gfciii Uritain, Fraote. and Italy, whereby 
Nippon secitTctl vinually a free band in nortiicm Cihina, 

At the peace meeting following t)ic ixincJnsion of the war. China Tire 
tried to thmtv olF aticn poHiical anti economic comroT, Unable to 
reatli these objectives, the Chiaese refused to sign the Treaty of 
Versailles, and agiiaic<l against foreign penetratioii—espcLially die 
Japanese occupation of die Shantung peninsula dhrmcily a Ger- 
m.an sphere tif iniluence). Jti I?)■; 1-1922 China made suitic gains at 
the Wusliiiigton Conferenre on the liinitatinn of iirniamenia. japiti 
promis'd to cvaciiaie SEianiiitig; China was (jnintcil greater com to I 
of her tariffs; and mminittecs were appointed to ins-estigaic the 
problems of exim-territoriality and tariff antonorny. Also, a Ninc- 
PfVw'er Pact adhered to by Crreat Ifriiaiii. Fianre, ItalVi fapin. the 
N'ethcTlantls, Ih-lgium, China, Porii^al, and the United Slates, guar- 
antecti the independence and integrity of China os svell as the ttatw 
quo in the Far Fast. A Fortr-Power Agrecinciit. also arranged al 
Washington, wlikli included Great Britain, Ftanie, tJie Unitesl 
States, and Japan, establidied a balance of po w-er in the wiiulc Pacific 
area. 

China. Itowcvcr, Jacking a strong government. W”ls tom by fre- cittit uftft m 
t^itciit civil wars, Cantonese Nationalists tried to suppress Ihe lur- 
Itiiltitt war lords of the north and to end foreign lifiiitatious on 
Chinese soverergnty. In tfie early 1920*s Soviet Russia attempted to 
help (he Chinese combat Western imperialism .and ;ii the same time 
to spread the seeds of communism, lidhienricvl bv tliis devedopment, 

Chiang Rat-slick, ulm succeerlrd Stin-Yat'Seo as I lie bead of die Na- 
lionaUsts iu t02S, repudiated tommunrsm, and tJms seemed the 
favor of the Western jniwcts In bb move it> snppicss ilic Chinese 
war lonU of tJie noT)]|, 

By 192H the Nationalists, with their capiul now rcrnovcfl to Xati- 
king. ftarl extended their tnnttol over most of CThina and had rctbircd 
foieign inlluence considerably, TaTiff autonomy was practicallv cstab- 
Ushedr a new crimitial code irtsUed; a pr<n;tain riesigned to act lie ve 
dcmocnicy was adopted; and an enormous federal aruiy tvas recruited. 

Despite these gains, the Nationalist govcmnieiit liciwceti 1929 and 
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tail tvas «im coiilronterf by cMl JU-ife and ibt daikjjer uf d fcrrti^ 
\i'ax* Suongly eniTencheti Commutiisi groups opjxjstd lilt Nanking 
regime betause uf its indifference to Soviet Riissia; anti Naiionalisli' 
attempts lo bring Manctiiiria under their control aroused bitter Rus¬ 
sian and |H|Kinesc ojjposilion-1-orilierinoie, inntiy of iJm independent 
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ivar lords Juid never been sirpprossed and only gave nominal aiUiesion 
to ific central goveniment. In Older to protect and enlarge her cco- 
nomie interests in Manchuria, Jupsn determined, by ilic summer of 
1931, to set tip a puppet state in that region. This policy of expanstoii 
rose out of n depression tvTitc^h in fapan had been almost coininiions 
since lf*21. As her industry and commerce declined, she decided to 
CK plait I he Ticii nimeral and bifier resources of ^fanc1lnria and to use 
lilts region as an outlet for surplus gporls, capital, and (lOpulatioTi. 
japanat Manchuria was a rich Hgricultural land and contained certain of 

itHpfTiatitm in most highly industrmliited sections of China. Its prindipai crops 
CAJiw were the soy bean, wheat, ootton, and the sugar beet, ft also possessed 

large Tcsounes of coat and iron. A network of rivers and raih^'ays, 
built by Chineate, Russian, and Japanese capilal, afforded Lransporia* 
tion faHUties. Long iotcrrsied in this region. Japanese businessmen 
supported, witJi some misgivings, the military clique lit its deteniii* 
nation to ronqiier ilib region and lo check the ffiread of rommtn 
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Eusin. Acroidingly, j:ipancsc armies ijiviide<I ihc ci>imtry atid by 19S2 
ttad taken po^^ioa of I tic wholt Lcn'itory- inclurfini? die Kussian 
spficre of tnJluence, Mearnvtule, Rttssia, diy;irons of peace, so thin 
liiic Lould solve licT iiiieiTial probicias, refussed to join Cliiita in op* 
poshig Japanese iJcnetiatUm tit Maiietium- 
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Iksci by civil war, fltxnU, aiuJ families, ibo NaoUtif; govenunent 
was unable lo cheel; ilic Japanese advance, Aa usiiig japan of un* 
juiiiriablc aggressioti, China appealed lo tlic League of Nations and 
dct'irled to reaori to llie ixunoinii: Ixjycott oF Japancic trade.* Abrnied 
at this deciatatum of emnumic war. Japan itriicil die iiidustTial and 
conimcrciat hc-m of China—Shanghai, ti waa believed that tJic con- 
fjiicsi of this i[ii|x>niinr business center would forre the Cliinoe to 
atumdon their boycott. Stubborn Chinese icsiMancc. bowcvxr, made 
ihis military tinderiaktng a costly one for ilic JajHinese. Moreover it 
aroiisetl the bitter hostility of the Vyesteni powen* wbo hclieved that 
ilicir stakes in China vi'orc jeopardised. Fearful lest direct interven- 
tion might Icail lo a worhl tear, the Xfftiicd Stales, Soviet Russln, 
Great Britain, and other interested natioixs preferred to awiid active 
iutei'fcreucc. 

Having forced China to give up her boycoii policy, japan with¬ 
drew from Shanghai, hut at the same lime ptnceedcd to sci up a pup 
pet state in Nfanchuria, called NfaiuliuktiOi under the tiottiinal rule 

‘The of Natincu, In n Tnluifiiooui tepnri. c*ortetst«f China of all 

hlantc Fn the w«:aml*letUi«l Jajwn he tfie nBSt^eiBur. Ttwteupori japan v-iil). 
drew hoti* ihc Lc^ue . 
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of Hcfiry Pu YU the la^t of the Manchu etnperoirs of CliiiP. Hie 
foumry nas pmme^tUy clearal of injsitirrecuonisis; and fchql. a 
Chinese pToviticc lying wiihiti die Great Wall, ivas conquered by 
the Japattesc and made a pan of this neudy established state, The 
League of a dons, however, refused to rttognba! the ptip]jct state 
and branded Japan as guilty of umvaiTantetl aggression. Offended by 
ihc Ijtragne of >fations' amive policy of opposidon, Japan, in 1933 
reasserted her detemiinaiJon lu piitsite an indeiiendent policy and 
to niaintain a "Monroe Doctrine in the OrJeiit." 

RiissoChiiiese entente in Dercmbcr, 1935, occasioned some 
alarm among the Japanese, many rc'gurding it a$ the prelude to a 
iiiilitary alliance for the purpose of thrusting them out of China. 
Serious disputes lx:tween Russia and Maodioktio fbacked by Japan) 
occurred over ilic coiurol of the Chinese RatUvay, This matter was 
rmally sciiltd tvbeti Km^ia soltl her interest to Japn. Despite tJiis 
agreeinerti, frictiott comiiuied Iwtwecn Russia and Japan in the wim 
ter of 193i»-l n3fi. This hostility was fanned by Inirder imidents along 
the Soviei-iMjintiiuLinati iinrl Manchtikuo-Outcr Mongolian fron-* 
tiers, and by ilispuies lietwecn Russia anfl fapan os'cr fishery rights 
in casiem waters. There were frequent reports after 1937 of clashes, 
hut at the tinie neither side was willing to go to war. 

Meanwhile. Japan, having derided, as a resiiU of the iKirder dis¬ 
putes. that Russia was not disposed to fight an nffemive war, aii- 
nounc^ her desire to restore law and order in China. The head of 
the Chinese go^'crtiitient aiitl commander-in-cliief of its army, Chiang 
Kai-shek, tried to avoid iv;ir by ordering the suppression of anti- 
fapiicse demonstrations in sariuiis parts of China, Tins policy 
anmsett considemble opposition, .md ChLing Kai-shek svoj compelled 
to uLikc peace with the Chinese Coninumisis .and to present a united 
fTnnt against the Japiincse invaders, Tlic military prty in fapin, 
in complete^ control of the govcnimcin. now prepared for a prtv 
tracicd war in China. Tq August. 1937, the fighting spread to Shang¬ 
hai, and Japan annoutued a blockade of shipping along most of the 
CJiiuese roast. Meanwhile, the Japanese -armiej advanced slowly but 
sieatitly into C.Jiinii. While thousands of Chinese civilians as w'ell as 
soldicn ucre firing killed by Japanese bombs in areas removed from 
the from?,, tlit premier of Japan announced that Ids icmntry had no 
territorial designs in carrying on this undeclared war. "If we mete 
oiit direct piinifilimcni to (fic Chinese our final objective must be 
Sino-Japnnese co-operation." 

Foreign natron!, foi the most part, condemned Japan’s poticicj 
sever fly. On Ottobtr fi. 1937, fifty meudicTs of ihe l.<:agtie of Na- 
Uom cndorsetl a reiKirt w htcf, expressed moral support of China, and 
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called a pjtiicv of ihr si]^u>ne» of the .Nmc-PoHxi Pact and nUtcr 
ttuercsted iiiatcs lo meet .it BTiistrli. Ai fhii gatlming tlie Iiatiati 
delegate, elaunirig tliat Jaiian wa» lighting commiirtisiTt in Clitiia, 
ridiculed the whole ptut,ceding. Unable to agree np<m a conmton 
polirv, the ^arinns nalions, in default of f«sltivc afiinii, simply drew 
up a resolution condemning Japan. Backed by ticnunriy and Italy, 
the Japanese ignored the hosiiliiv of Russia and other powers and 
continued tlicir military ciperattons in China. In December. 
japmese iroujss entered Kankiug, die former capita) of tlie national' 
ist govemtneiii, I« the early spring of lU.IS the Japanese were sir to 
riods on ail fronts. Supreme in a large prt of the iinrih, the Nip* 
paiiesc saldieis now seemed ready lo tnvaile the soutlietn jsatt of 
China. .At this rriiii’al ■nument, when Eiritish, Freiu h and other for^ 
cign interests in tJiat region ivcrc threatened. Ctiiitrse resistance to 
the Japiinese advance stiffened. Encouraged and aided hy foreign 
pjwers. the Chinese seemed capable of prolonging the struggle. 

In July. 1938. die Japanese drive on the provistmial Cliiticse capi* 
tal, [lankow, waat lempfimrily brought to a standstill by a Manebu* 
ktioKSttvicL fxirder dispute over Changkiifeiig itill. Prior to tiiU inrl* 
dent the Strviet government had beten foicetl to dctioie all of its ener* 
gicitnttsown eronomie dcvelO|imeiit. By 1938, however, ibe Riifsisiaii 
Bear apparcntlv felt strong enough to shosv its claws, Consequently, 
after a short period of intermittent warfate, japan, prinvirily inter' 
cstttf at that time in ifie conquest of Cliiria, acceplcfJ tlic -Soviet plan 
to arbitrate this frontier problem. Desjnie this concession to Russia, 
Japan realized tliai fear of GermandtaTian aggression in Europe 
would prevent Brilbh. French, and. Russian Intervention in C.liina. 
Fallowing the German disuiemltermeju of Cmhoslovakia in tDetn- 
Ikt, tfierefore, she launched a new ass-mlt upin Chinese indejwtid- 
enec. Troops were Lmdetl in southern China, alxnit twenty miles 
from the British Cmwn Cniony of Hongtoiig, and the iiiain railway 
anery. over whirh munitions purehosed bs the Chine.ve in Eura|Hr 
svere shipped to CcncraUsatnio Chiangat Ifankow, was cut- .Assttring 
Great Britain that her specific intcresis in south China svoutd be 
respected. Japan, tlirough Iter war office, announced that she was 
detennined in overthrow Chtang Kai-ilick*s regime; *AVc do not 
intend to cake Hongkong or .Singapore or .idvante southward in tJie 
Pacific; hut we must ami wilt ram- out our program in China.” 

Ten days after the Japanese troojts bad been landed in ilie wtirh. 
China faced a complete military mlln}«c. Canton was rafHuretl by 
the Japanese wiiboui much trouble: the only railway ovtfr wliirh 
Russian supplies toiiild reach Hankow was cni liv Japanese furccs at 
Sen Yang; and ou tlic Yangtze River the fapnese captured Hankow 
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in the tuiicr pan uf Octnbev, 193ff. I^rly in 1939^, lo tht* chngrtn of 
lilt Frcndi, wJukte splttn^ o( influence in Mniihmi China wiu men¬ 
aced. the ]apat]c$c seized the siratcgir isJand of Hainan and the 
French-claimed fipratly Islands. In [XASsessIuii of the most iuiportatu 
parts ()1 China. Japan, having alreadv repndiaied the Nine-Power 



Pact and other (rentits gnaranteetng the lerritarial integriiy of China, 
seemed to Ik' in a posllion, in co-operation with the Rome-lScrlin 
axis, to make Japanese hegemony in the Far t^asi a reality. Aa op- 
]jortunitv to carry out lliis plan presented itself irlicu die Germans 
iovaided Poland and precipitated an oilier work! war 

The Polish Crisis 

In April, 1959. Na/i Germany inlormcd tire tvorkl that she n-as 
far from appensed. The few remnants of the Crecli state had liecn 
dtstioyed: Metiicl had hceii alworbed; and an economic: penetra¬ 
tion of Rumania Iiad been begun, fkrnutriy sccfiied ready lo nutreb 
tntn Poland, the lkilkaii,s. and ^irrhafK the Soviet Ckratne. TliU 
tlirtat (o the lialaiHeaf power in F-urorte led Chamliertaln to assume 
an at live le.tdrrKhip in die drit e against further Na^i, expansion. 
With Ftance, Gieat llritain now irictJ to place a ring uf nations 
around Gcrmnny. Sjxxial arrangements in ihe fomi of treaties n^ere 
icmirliided with Poland and Rumania, and a rapprodietneut was 
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initiated with Russia. France and r.ng1an(l promised military as¬ 
sistance to tx>i]n tries who felt ihcir ujclependeticc jeopard tied by 
Hitler. .\£Cordirig to the British this polity of "cnctixlemear ifas 
iifii the least agstcasivc— U ivas merely defensive. Tljcn, Hitler re¬ 
pudiated the AngloOcnmatJ naval pact of 1933, rcnoitnced the ten- 
year peace agiecmcrtt willi Poland signed in tyiH. Ulid blanied 
"British warmongers" and Poland's militarlsEs for these tivo repu- 
di.rtimis^ He also enurncrated his demands on Polatid whitli lie said 
had been re jet led. nicse were the return of Dahtig tt> (jCTin,iny with 
the provision that Polatid retain free ]Joit privileges tlitrc; a Gcrnian- 
coiUTolled highway and tatlroad across the Qiriidor to East Pmssia: 
actepiance of present Ixiundarics between the two cottiiiTies as hiral; 
a twenty-five-year nonaggresshm it eat y: a ltd a joint gturaniee hy trfr- 
maijy, Poland, and Hungary of the Iwrders of Slovakia. 

Koltuiving this outburst. Fumiie busily emtaged in choosing sides 
for what many bclicvefi would lie another world war. Germany and 
Italy,at the endol a long tuftfercncc at Milan bciiveen Foreign Min¬ 
isters von RilibeniTop attd Ciano, dcterinineil "Ui st.uid together in 
war and |ieai;e, in all yirctirns lances, iritlioui limi Lai ions,'’ Mean¬ 
while Germany offered die Uule northern siat« rmnaggression pacts. 
This projNssitioti was mntet! down l>y Sweden, .Vonvay, and FinlaiitL 
Latvia, Fsttmia, Utliuania. arid Denliwti. however, itaepied iJic 
offer. lingland liiiaJly prrsuadetl the Turks toniiTitnince itieir support 
of the dcmociactcs in the event anyone attacked kuTnanta. Palesiiiie, 
or Egypt. Great Britain promised to buy Turkish goods, in case Gcr- 
niany, now riirkey's best rnstomer. stopped doing so. Having 
hrinigbi Turkey into the democtatk orbii and thus insuring con¬ 
tact iviilt Rnssta via the fftraii.f in tlte event of war. Great Htiiaiii Uteit 
endeavored tu ilie support of ihc Mtislem stales, siuh ai Irafj 
and Iran. To attain this objective the Britisli cabinet in May of IbS9 
tried to obtain the backing of the Arabs bv ainmuticing a plan lo 
make Palestine an independent state in ten years, and to restrict 
jewUh iiiiniigration to a total of 75,000 during the jicriml 1939- 
1944. Rcaciioiis to iJiis scheme were iiiutiediate and wortd-widc. Jciv- 
ish leaders everywhere eoiidcnmcd it and in Palestine the feivs tc- 
scirkti to riots atui ii»en lt> passive opfmsition. The .\mlw also opjKjsed 
lli« jilan, for they imistetl njjon the imniedi.itc csLablUlimciit of am 
iiide|iendcnt suie. 

VVlule Great Driuin and Gcmiany we re trviiig in hring the small 
nations into various kinds of alliances, Russia continued to be 

the sphinx of Eiimpe. .Apparently unwilling to join in anything less 
th.in a clears lit military assistance f»irt lietwcett Britain. France, and 
Russia, Stalin of Russia refused to accejit Great Britain's proposal 
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ihai pnjmiw prcict'i U^in in lKc event o\ itii nliiick upon states 

ulrvaily ituaiaTUee<i by Fra me and Great Britain s Ruinania, Greece, 
anti Poland, Instead he asked the ^jucsiionT WJiat if (iemuiny ^vins 
ihc next nar in eastern Kniof^e? U'ill titc democracies keep on fiijht- 
in^ for Russia? Evideriily Stalin was skeptical of the ahility of dre 
capitalistic slates to put up ii Bglit and coasideretl seriously die pos- 
sibiLitv that Gcnniiny might defeat Russia and that lirltain migtti 
then forsake L(ie Soviet Republic, 

For diis and ]^rhap otlier reasons, the talks betwmi FngLand and 
Russia were |irfurat'ied, a ink ah hough no progress was made, there 
were nu itidiiatirjns that Russia had uilier plans in mind. Vet it vn/as 
at this rntdal moiiieht (April 17, 19311) tliat the Soviet Republic 
tlropped .1 hint that "ihcre is no reason iviiy she [Germany] should 
not live with us fRtissia] on a normat foouiig.'* Apparcruly Stalin 
had clctemiificd to :irninRc a scitlemcm with Hitler, for on May 3 
he gave the Ma/i rider another 4 bie when he announced that the 
"old intetijatttjualist/’ Maxim Litvinov, \ruuld be replaced as foreign 
rninUter [>y C^oniiiussar Vyaelieshiv M. Molotov^ **l>aurgeois-lx>mp but 
an old-line Coinmuiiisw'^ 

Hitler W'as prepared in take ihc hint. By May he intended to in- 
\Tsde Ptibnd, and imw he saw an opportunity to do so without he- 



coming involved in a twr^front war. Ready to play ball with the 
devil, ht r Fiihf^ hh ambassador to Russia, Gouni von 

drr Scdiiilenhurg. lo prufioac a RiJs*«>Gernijaii alltancc and thtj* 
insure i.-erniany agniinst Russian attack, Molotov, bow^everi proverl 
to be n very cagy diplomat and at first seemed ocu Intcfested in the 
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German offer. Negotiation; continued for weeks. Meanwhile. Hitler's 
tirades against Poland intTeased anxiety in an already jittery world. 
Finally^ on August 24, the diplomatic Ijomb explodeil. A joint Russo- 
German cotnmunique announced a ten-year nonaggression pact to a 
stunned world. The w'ay had been cleared lor Hitler's attack on 
Poland, 

Wbai was not mentioned at this time, however, was an ejpially 
significant secret protocol—liic Protocol of August 23. This was a 
doctmient which divided eastern Europe into Riissbtu and Cvintan 
spheres of inffuence. The division beiween the two spheres was a 
line running from the ttaliic to the Black Sea and splitting Poland 
into halves. Everything cast of the line was to be in die Russian 
sphere^ In the north, Russia was given a Free hand in the Baltic states 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Finland. Tn the sotith, Russia was to get Bes¬ 
sarabia, tvhiiji had been annexed by Rumania after World War L 
EvervLhiiig west of diai line was in the German spliere—though there 
ivas no i:lcar definition of the Balkan division, wfiidi was later to be 
a sore point. 

In signing diis jxici, Stalin believed that be wotdd avoid a jam. 
He knew that if he enterctl a military alNaoce with England and 
France, and war follmved, the Poles would not permit Red Russian 
armies to defend dieir western front, for fear that Russia would be 
in a posiiion to take over Poland, On the other hand. Statin realized 
th.nt tfie Red .\rmy could not wait to light the Nazis until the latter 
had overrun Poland and were on the Russian frontier. Therefore he 
determined to do business with Hitler and let die British and the 
French fate the Naii invasion, 

M to Hiller—ilic Russo-German pact gave him die green light 
to move into Poland. In die pre^iaw-n of September I, tlic Naci 
leader personally issued tlic orders sending his imojis across the 
frontier, Tlie westeni democracies, who, perhajH, had visualized a 
death si niggle hetW'ccn Germany and Rii^ia now faced Hitler alone. 
World War 11 liad begun. 

The Phohle-m ok the LK-sATiArED Statrs—the Kcuxnsiic 

SrRUWU-E Foa Si/aviv.vi. 

In 193Q tlte licllliouiids of war were iinleashesl on the Eiirojwan 
coiuineni for the second time in a i|iiaiicT of a century, l^imc the 
early iDflQ’s dieir growls had niourtied in -i iraming cmccndo, but 
the well-fn) states refused u> beet) die uminotis suuurls itnitl it was 
too late. 

Over the face of Emoiie millions remembered the scaring piain 
and suffering of four fateful years of ^V'o^ld Vy'ar E and tlicir imme- 
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diaic aricrmaih—and the> were re^'okcd. Their rulers gave re- 
assuTam:es tliat iKey undersioocl, Chamberlain, a mil, elderly man 
will] aji tunbreUa, told ilie world in looes of heartfelt sincerity, "I am 
a man of peace/' Daladier. a pdrilv, barrel chested Frctichinan. be¬ 
tween terse and pointed allusions to La Be lit; Fafrie, voiced the de¬ 



sire of his forty million compitriots for it* torollary La Belle Paix; 
while on the eastern side of the Rhine Hiiltr, a little man with a 
mustache, was somehow cuns'iiiLiTig his Usiencrs—betwecri "Sieg 
MciUI" —tlrat the Big Slick he was brandishing was really an olive 
branch. Tar to die nortli, in a building surrounded by massive walls 
which shone piuk in the sunlight over the steppes, sat Stalin, a 
(jiunky bulk of a man. pulling at Ids big rnttsuebe ivhh one hand 
and holding a pit>o In die otlicr. And he just sat and pulled at his 
pijic and then at hb tniistadie—and didn't say a word. 

Today ilic worJvl Is trying to recover from a confUet w Jiich pes¬ 
simists claim may yet prove lu fie the ^Vrmageddoti of Western 
civiltxaiion. T.vcrywhere jscopic arc voicing the eternal finery: "Why? 
Wliy?" That (lucsiion has been atiswcrcfl by the philosophers over 
and over again. Hate, cnv^. greed, fear, suspicinn^hese are the 
whysof the recent struggle and its aftermarh. It is the historian's task, 
however. ui demonstrate not only why. but also how, diis blight on 
humaiitty I'.arac atiOiit. 
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and the ''uttiatiated" Mates. The essence of Ins dkiom is that 
at any given period of time '"tiic cJcisting; cf|uiUbriuint the prcv^iiling 
distribution of powers^ the estabUsl^ed ratios of territories^ prpiila- 
tionSp armies, navies^ coicmics, etc^p will appear ideal lo the States 
which are its I>eneht:iarie5 and unrndvirabk to tJie States winch do 
not feel that they have received their jmt due/* The s:ktiated powers 
are usually the victorf. and ilie tm^ttated states the ^-anqitishcd. in 
arty war. There arc necessary qiuililii:atiom to such a generalization, 
however, since the interests of some states are too complcji—and even 
contradictory^^—to pcrmii the unalterable placing of tl^cm in one or 
the other category* 

It is also true that this pToblem of the unsatiated vcnsiis the 
satiated states is not necessarily a postwar one. As ^ matter of factn 
the broader currents of EiLropeau power politics have ahvayi, ^ivith 
few exceptions, expressed tliemselvci in these tenus. j%s a result of 
the defeat of France in the Franco-Pmssian W^ar of 1871 p that nation 
changed from a satiated state to an unsaiiaicd power. Sudaiion 
tucani the reco’i'cry of Alsace-Lorraine. The German Empire, satis¬ 
fied With the status qua creaurl after 1871. >ras a satiated power* 
Great Britain, a satiated state, went to ^var in Ifll4, not for revision 
as did the French, but to eliminate the menace of imperial German 
sea poiver and Cctman competition in the marketplaces of the world. 

Tims the struggle for power goes on without ever really stopping. 
The eqiiiltbrium ii jin er satisfacitiry to all countries, since Ute peace 
ireaijw that establish it ^re rarely dictated in liie interests of alL The 
virtoriouii nations impose condidon.i on the s-anqiiLshed w^hidi auto- 
rtuitically produce a revisionUt sentimeni among ihe latter. .\ny at¬ 
tempt by the unsatiated—short of y ™—to compel ^ change in the 
statm quo sets up a defense reaaion on the part of the satbted in 
the form of counrerallianccs and armaments^ which iniTc^ses tlie 
precariousness of tfie cquilihrium. Each new step of the "have-nou“ 
to redress the balance of jjower is met with competisatary^ poUc:its by 
the '^haver'' until the breaking point Js rcach^. And the satiated 
powers consisicntly balk at changing the status quo m the interest 
of justice for .ill until it is too late. In such a littiaUcm, a Sarajevo 
or a Danzig merely marks the point beyoRd which (he gamblers in 
internalional poTver politics are willing or able to go. 

After the end of the first world war, certain muioiiA had beeti un¬ 
satisfied With the political, territoriai, and economir siaim quo 
creaicd hv the peace treaties. They repeatedly asked—.ind some¬ 
times demanded—cenaitt changes in the newly established order, 
but, as they esplain it^ they fiad been unable lo obtain the proper 
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cou&idrnition of Uieir demands. In reialiation. they deliberately built 
up ilidr military forces to bring about cliangcs by threats—or, if 
necessary, by recourse to amw. 

Opposition to the stadtx r/uo came cliiefly from tlirce nations — 
[apiin, Italy, and Germany. Exponents of the post-\Vorld War I 
settlements were France, Great Uriiain, and the United States. Tlie 
former three demanded a new deal: the latter three stood pat against 
changes. Great Britain and France, to-bclies'e their spokesmen, were 
fighting lo defend their just rights as delineated by the terms of the 
Verssiillci Treaty—terms, let it not be forgotten, which u’crc imposed 
upon Germaji statesmen t^'lio were not cortsultctf but bluntly told 
lo sign or else. 

The con Diet between the two blocs of poiv'crs had lent itself, of 
rotirse, to glib cliche, some of whicli find very little justification in 
the factual details of the situation. One section of opinion regarded 
the recent issue as a struggle between Democracy and Siatism; a few 
maintained that it represented (he lis’alry of hitance capitalism and 
barter; others called it, in a most categorical fashion, the battle of 
tiic "haves"' (the weiated states) arid tlte "have-nots*' {the unsatiated 
states). 

But exactly ivhat was this problem of the unsatiated states? Many 
;u;t>|>le found the answer to the question comparatively $iin[j1e. 
Hiey maintained iluit the governments of tlte unsatiated states 
warned nothing icsi than trorld sitprcmacy. While tlte desire for 
jHtwer on tlte part of tJiese countries originally might have been only 
a means to enable .1 state to improve the condition of its people, by 
the late Id^O's it tras. in Germany e^tecially, an cml in Itself, There^ 
fore, they said, Tltderism must be overthrown. 

To the ctmirary. .inotlier mtcTpietaiion of the "have” versus the 
"liavcmot'’ tlieory w.as tiiat the detnands for changes in the status 
quo arose from conditions of actual need. Ex[»nen[s of this liLdief 
maintained that the origins of the war lay in tlte resolve of the sa- 
liaied powers to kerq) what tlicy had and the determination of die 
unsatiated states to gei those tilings which they needed. 

What did diese tiiisatiated nations want? ^ft]re land and colonies 
for iticTeasing jK>pulations: more raw materials for expanding indiiS' 
tries; an<t more markets for iheir increasing iitdustries^^hese were 
the fiindamental demands of the ”havc-tioi'* pow'ers. According to 
them, the world had been parceled mu and the best portions were 
already occupit'd when the ''have*noi‘* powers became modem in- 
dusnial ■lations. Consequently, pressure of population, laeV of neccs- 
sary raw mate rials, and increasing need of markets to dispose of 
their manufactured goods Iiad forced them to demand territorial 
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changes in order to meet tlie rev^iiirements of a Iiiglier siandard of 
living Eor ihctr people. Ai all tiincs these govcnimenu iiLsisted iliat 
I hey did not warn but diat they were prepared to take risks to 
aitiiin their ends* 

I; is not dJifieuIt to evaluatt the tbims of tlicse dissatisfied slates. 
Coinider first their need For food^ In Japan there ivcre, in IfBT, 
24IS people for every stjuare mile of arable land, as compirod ^vidi 
t)nly 100 in the United Siatcs. ConsetiuentlVi it 'Vas luipassihle For 
Japan to produce enough food within her borders to supply her peo¬ 
ple iritli a healthful and adeqtiatc diet, Italy and Germainyp to a h-sser 
degree, also wanted more land to supply the needs of their dtiiens. 
These were not the only countries that had similar desires. BeSgium, 
Holland^ China, and India all suffered from lack of fertile bnd» 
but they have not been so loud in thetr protests. 

This problem of providing food fora nation of people, however, 
miut l>e considered in relation to the inoeasc in population. In the 
United Swtes, England, and France, ivhere the jMjpulations were 
nearly siatipnary* govern me iits had enough foodstuffs at home or in 
their colonies to provide for their people* But in Japan and in Italy, 
where the populations ivere increasing rapiTHy> there was a Teal need 
of finding employment, ami thus food, for the cimens- Tticsc people 
could not ohtain pieces of land: and. without raw materials and mar¬ 
kets, industries could not cxpajid and tfius labor cotild not he fully 
absorbed by industry. 

In Germany die problcmt of inequalities in land and f>opttlation 
was not 50 criticaL While Hitler, hy conqiitsl and hy Im program 
to encourage births "to strengthen ihc German race," increased the 
popubtian of Germany^ it was dilficuh, prior to die war, lo prove 
that on a ivar-economy basis Germany was suffetiitg acuicly from 
ovcrpopulaiioii. A^ a ntai-ter of facc^ Great Briuiin i,vas mote densely 
popnlaictl than Germany, Japan, or Italy, but England had solved 
her problem through industry and trade, especially with tier cmpirCn 

Unfortunately, die unsatiai«t powers ^vere unable to solve their 
problems of inadequate foodstuffs and over population hy indns- 
trializatton and trade—manufacturing goods whidi coidd be ex¬ 
changed for food. Gemuiny. Italy, and |a}ian beked raw niaicrials. 
Of the imfiOTtarii essentials—coal, lin, copjjer, petroleum. rubl>cr, 
potash, and cotton^^ermany had a suffirieni supply of only two; 
coal and potash. Even so. she teas t>cttcr off tfian Italy, for tfte btter 
had almost no coal aiuf very Eiule iron. Japan had only a slight ad¬ 
vantage over Italy? her coal was sufficient, but e\di with the mines 
of Mancliiikno her supply of iron ore was insufficient: diereforc she 
had to impon iron. Steel, and marhincry. Many other c oiinlries were 
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also poorly supplied with ra^x marerials: for insUnce. the Scandi¬ 
navian siaies. But Uiese nortlxern nations, eufjccially Sw€«!eii, man¬ 
aged u» acliicve relatively high siandards for ilieir people by aiding 
ilic small Itimioimct, by esmblisUmg coTiiroIlcd capitalUm, by es^ 
panding the co-operative movement, and by iiurodiicing an .exten¬ 
sive social legislative and insurance profpriim. 

On the other Imnd, a survey o^ the resourm of the so-called satiated 
powers only senes to empliashe the ineqnaliiies which cxistwl in 
ttational wealth. Tlie United States was, by fars ihc richest ot . 
She possessed an adequate supply of nearly all the primary raw male* 
■rials anti produced more than ciiougti to feed her people. Ai the same 
tiniCi she was not entirely self-sufficient, for she had to import nihher, 
tin, nickel, wool, silk, manganese. an<i other minor raw materials. 

The Soviet Union, as far as raw materials were coocemed, was also 
a satiated state. Site Iiad a surplus of oil, manganese, and chromium, 
and had more than an adequate food supply. 

Great Britain herself was very poor in resources, with a reserve 
supply of coa! onlj. But her empire as a whole was even richer than 
the United States, possessing practirally all the csseniuil raw materials 
and foodstuffs, largely betause of her rellanre on her empire for 
thae tilings. Great Britain realised that her existence depended upon 
her ability to rule ihe seas. 

France's supply of raw materials, even taking her colonics into 
arttmnl, was far from adequate. Of the primary raw materials she 
had a surplus of iron only- Her colonit^s provided other items, hut 
she still had iniuflic-icm coal, nickel, oil. cop|)er. .md oUier essentials. 
On the other hand, France produced her own food, and the Fremh 
peasant and his bnd. even after \Vorld War 1, conttnueti to be tfie 
foundation of French economy. 

An imjiortani consideration of the problem shoived clearly that 
inequalities between nations existed—in bnd. poptibiion, and re- 
(ourn»—thus accentuating the posi-^Vorld War I problem of the 
unsatiated states. But in spite of certain justihablc demands of the 
"iiavc iim“ powers for territorbl chang^, U was imjwssibic, under 
the system of intense nationalism which develo|]ed after ^Vo^1d 
War I, to expect a rcdistrilmiion of buds witli a view to giving the 
dissatisfied states a greater share of the essential raw materbb. Sucli 
a solution of the problem inighi have l>eeii feasible if tiierc had ex¬ 
isted some form of international organiraiion capnbir of working out 
and enforcing the RTTtiorial changes- Bui wiihniu such an agenit7, 
the problem of the unsaiiaicd slates was not merely economic; it was 
also |xilitica] and military. Any attempt lo hand over raw materials 
to ilic "liavc-noi” [xiwtrs. asserted certain elements tn the “have" 
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iiAttons, would only aid iJic "Jiavc utits" in tlieir aim. iliroitgh powirr 
politico, to attain world jupr^mary. 

Granted that rcdistributitni of raw materials was not fciuihk, Utc 
crux of the wfiole problem seemed at that cinie to be a (jucstion of 
trade and markets and liic factors that limited tlic piiTchasing power 
of the consumer nations, before the oiiibrcak of World War H. it 
was often sugaested that die "liaves" open up ilie markets of ihc 
world to lite unsatiated states and enable tliem to make money 
enough to ptirdiase raw materials and foodstuffs, but tliis w^as not 
an easy thing to do. To buy and sell under the demotratic capitalist 
lie system of imemational trade, a nation had to have a favorable 
trade lialance or a gold reserve lufhrient to balance its accounL In¬ 
asmuch as most nations had only a limited amount of gold, trade 
could not he carried on for long on such a basis. In short, commerce 
between nations must in the final analysis be an exchange of goods 
or of services. 

Alter \Vorld War 1, a situation developed wlietein all nations, 
satiated and unsaliated, wanted to self but not to buy. The un- 
satiated states, according to Hiller, bad to cxjwiT or face economic 
extinction, whereas the satiated n.^tiai». even tlmugh they liad » 
major part of the world's gold supply and posscssetl, directly or 
indirectly, die essential raw materials and fooclstufFs, itmstetl that 
the imjirovcmcnt of their standard of living was dependent upon 
their abiliiy lo acquire new and to retain old markets, racing such 
intense postwar problems as unemployment, debts, and dwindling 
trade, they too tverc licnt upon the restoration of economic progress 
iliroiigli tiie expansion of foreign trade. 

Tltc struggle for markets was not jiectiliar to the pfHt-World War I 
period; it had been going on since ancient times. Bill it reached a 
definite crisis in its evolution prior to the outbreak of the recent 
European confiict. This crisis was the world-wide depression of 11129, 
which brought about tbe collapse of the ititetuational funking sys¬ 
tem, funher disrupted iratlc, shattered the economic machinery of 
the world, and precipitated a bitter economic struggle among all 
nations, satbted and luisatiaicd, tvhkh finally resulted in World 
War 11. 

The economic breakdown was not only a result of the terrific rail 
of the first world war and tbe armament race thereafter, it t\>as also 
a by-product of the injustices of the peace rreaiies, and the tnisiakcs 
made by the victorious Allies after tbe cnnilict. At the peace con¬ 
ference the democratic powers worked out territorial, conimtrrrial, 
and fin 3 nci. 1 l adjustments designed to destroy Certuany's military 
and ecoJiuifiic power. In order to do tliis, they dej>rtved her of valii' 
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able raw niateriaU, land, agricultural products, and her mcTchant 
marinf, folohics, aiitl foreign investments; tliey virtually destroyetl 
her foreign trade by various rcstrirtiuiia; and tliey forced her ui gtr 
throttgb bankrupicy as a result of the imjiositiDn of heavy fitiancial 
re|iaraLions, Tims ihcy tiemoicd Germany, tvbich, Ijcfore the war, 
was rapidly becoming one ol the satiated states, to the ranks of the 
"have-ntn" grotip, 

\Vhilc ihc .Allies — Fran.ee, Britain, and the Untied States — were 
making Germany ati iuisatiated state, they at the same time refused 
to pmniote their luisatiated partners in the war, Italy and Ja[)an. 
Italy was given certain teirtiorial rewards, but she did not receive 
the share of the German holdings that slic said the Allies had prom¬ 
ised her for entering the war on tlieir side. Japan also was not satis¬ 
fied with wfiat she got out of the struggle. Taking advantage of the 
preCKa-ujiatJon of the Allies during the war. she had presented to 
China (in an ultimatum knowti as the Twenty-one tJemanda, 

tantamount to ilie establbhmeitt of a Japanese protectorate over 
China, Unable tu obtain the acceptance of all demands by lier 
coveted neJgblior. Ja^^an arranged agreements with China, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy whereby she secured virtually a free 
hafui in northern China, This aw.aid, however, was practically nul¬ 
lified when Japan, at the W'ashingtoti Conference (1911!), returned 
the German holding of Shaiitmig t« China and entered into p,'ia3 
widi Gie,ii Brit'jid. France, the United States, and other iiucrested 
jMSWers, guaranteeing tlie independence of China and tlie mainte- 
name u! the status quo in the Far EasL 

Thus the .Allies, w hlk' they greatly Increased their holdings as a 
rcsiift of the war. at the same time greatly cmlangered tlieir ptisitions 
by making three nations—Germany, Italy, and Japan—^tliorunghly 
dissatisfied. This situation, together with the menace of postsvar 
communism, shoo If I Itave caused them to recognize the need of 
some cffccMvc organicalion to rn-rintain the new'ly established JfatuJ 
lyjio. .But the United States refused to participate in the one organiza¬ 
tion cafiablc of maintaining or of improving tite nerv order, the 
League of Nations. Instead, we tvasfied out hands of Ettropicaii affairs 
and adopted a policy of splendid isolaiioti. 

France, alone, liecame the staunch defender of the status qtio. 
.Afraid of a German w.if of revenge, and without the suppon of her 
former .-Allies, Great Britain and the United Stales, she proceedetl 
to establish her hegemony in Europe by maintaining a powerful 
annv. by arranging alliances with Germany’s enemies in Eiito|je, 
and by using the lj>agiie of Nations to carry out part of her pro¬ 
gram. At the same time <he haittcneti Germany’s disintegration by 
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in&isitfig ihiii Germany and Ker rDinier Allies fulfil! all the ttumi 
of tJie peace ineliidm^ TC}iaratic:iii& jHiyri^cms. 

This poik-y only served la bring alwut cliaotit rnndi[ion3 in ren- 
tral KiJirj|>e, Tlie situation fmally became so bad that the AUieSh 
fearing a proleiarian revoltition in diis [larf of Eiiropep inrcr^'cned^ 
Mtmcy was knt to the piostiatc states, Germany, Austria* and I!an¬ 
gary; FranttJ-Cierman rrlations ^^cre improved as a result ot tJie 
Lvocarno ConicreiiLC, in whkh Germany rtxogrtircd tlie jwstivar 
fremtier an tlie icesi as pemtanenL; Cennany was aided by die 
Daives rei^iraiicjns scttlemetii (1^4); and the cause af colliMTive 
seciitttyi many iJiought^ svas advanced svheii Germany was ailmittcd 
tti the L4,*ajipic of Xaiinm I192G). 

For a few years it looked as though the iinsatiaied states were 
gning to cx|>ericnce a real era of ccojiomic recovery, tkrman trade 
expnded; Iraliaii imances improved^ and Jap^n managed to in¬ 
crease her export of goods, especially lo the t.'nitefl Statcis, China, 
and [jidia. Ihii this econoinie recovery came to an end about 1921^ 
u'btm die satiated states (France, llriuLnp and tJie LIniCcf] 
States), in tlidr attempt recover from die cfFecu tif World War L 
precipitated[ ihe uajrhl depression. 

li h a wellHrstablishcd fact that tltc ivar of 1914-1918 laid bare the 
tvcakrtcsscs of industrial and finance capitalimi—veatnesses only uny 
prexalcnt in ptetvar England* Practically every nai ion. once the strug¬ 
gle was over* faced ugly ecnnomii: and sottal problems. MLlUons of 
men and women were liiiemployedindustrv and trade threatened to 
col].ijTse, and uioncury^ systems were completely disorganiifcd. These 
troabJer catised many reformers to favor drastic dtariges in the tapi- 
Liluiic system. SoinE? ailvocatcti its alxitition: odiers maimained ihat 
it should Ijc nbsorbt-d by the totalicariait sSiite; whereas many asserted 
ilia I at lexsi it shtnikl be controlled by the government. 

Tlie ruling groups in the ini[>orranr satiated states* Great Erttain* 
France, and the Oniicd States* how'cver. tiitcriy opfK>sed die intro- 
ihiction of these ideas in Uieir political and social systems. In their 
opinion* private industry* personal initiative, and unrestrirted pro- 
duction and txionomic expnsion wonlil alone bring alHuiL reenvery- 
In short* free business cmerprhc in each state was to work out its own 
mnYrimir salvation. 

Private budntrss in these three countries did make a desperate at¬ 
tempt to lead the people around the proverbial corner to prejsperity. 
In France. Big IhisiTicss (the Bank of France) attemitted io bring 
about recovery by forcing tlie Ceriiians to pay for the war, by atteinpt- 
tng to obtain indirectly, if not directly, tlie left bank of the Rhine, 
and by exploiting die rcsrf^uicei and ilominating the markets of cen- 
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itr] and sfjutjieastem Europe* But the Omnans IMtid \o |iay and the 
attempt to dominaie central and southeastern Europe proved a had 
iovesuneui. 

During die late however, France seetned to be on the road 

io recovery. She was able to feed and enipiu) her niinierioLty station¬ 
ary population^ to increase her gold reserve, ;tnd to expand her pro¬ 
duction. But as pi rcsuJt of her fkterminaiion lo build a powerful 
Milginot IJttc ;md to tuppori her posti^ar allies by himndal loans, 
France dbsiputerJ her resources. Continued currency' inilation, has¬ 
tened by iJicse expenditures, and a decline of foreign tratle finally 
prejjared the way for French incLnsjoo in ihc world depression. 

In die postivar periocL Great Britain also hati irtiublc in her at¬ 
tempt to attain economic prosperity. For a short ivditlc after the 
ihc enjoyed a period of moderate recovery. Bui in 1021 the boom 
collapsed iK-t^iisc of insnfricieiit f<:ircign markets and the serious com- 
pedtion of the United States, Germany^ and France. Bngbnd now 
Faced a serious breakdotvn of her economic sptem becau^ of high 
taxes, debts, increasing iinentplcynteru. and dwindling trade. Bravely 
she accc|>ted Prime Minister Ibld^cin's conscrvaiive policy of '*do 
nothing and everything will come out all right in the cud/' llalf^ 
heartedly she pcrruiited i^F>orite MacDonald to arrange a trade 
agrccinrni with Soviet Russia and to cuconrage disarmament, hoping 
tliat Lllc:^e ptilkies would somehow bring aljoui a reversal ot Brattsli 
famines, Prosperityp however, simply refused lo tiirfi the comer. 
Then, in ihe early E9!lD"s, Great Briiain, like the other industrial 
nations, fdt tlic effects of a sharp deLline in ecanomit: activity. This 
time she faced economic and social diaos. 

The terrible crisis even affected the United States, yxjiingesc and 
strongest of ilie great capitalist it [jowers. After the war,, slie engaged 
in a rugged attempt "'to return to normalcy/* Btu instead she experi¬ 
enced a few years of artificial prosperity winch came to an end witli 
the stock-market collapse of 1929. At that luue came the traditional 
sign of approachtng depression, namely, a tightening of irade and 
investment rates. Credit was icsiricted; bustness aclit iiy slowed to a 
staiiriitilh widespread urtemplnymeni res u I led, and many business- 
mtm^ fartnetSp ant! bankei^ exj^ericnced economic cxtim tioti. 

Facring a real crisis, the three great satiated states now engaged in a 
desperate struggle to save their capita I isric hides. In 19^0* three years 
before Adolf ! litler came to power, the United States Cimgress pased 
the onliapp/Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill, designed to protect markets 
for Americans ami to stiriitiiate Iiusincss iliereby, ThM we announced 
m the othtT depressed iimatbted and satiated natiom of the world 
thai we were perfectly wilting to sell gomb to them, but we would not 
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permit to sell us goods and raw mateiiali iliit competed with 
American products, even though ilie rest of Ihe world owed us t>ih 
lions of dollars w^hirJi the> could only pay by seJUng to us. Meanwhile* 
to&umuhte industry, President R<«5cvt:lt in IdM dtoderi to manipu* 
late the currency, cutting the dollar to hlty-nlne cents. On February i. 
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he prepared the way for the creation of a litigc pile of gold by 
sancLiouing its purchase at the high price of thtny-five dollars an 
ounce. 

While tlic United States was trying to revive iijdustTy* to cjcpnd Engtand 
markets, and to prepare for the proverbial rainy day. Great Britain 
inaugurated a system of Terrene h me nt designed to lower the tax bur- 
den on tndusir)^ and at the same time to bring atHJui a general buai- 
nesa recovery, l.ike lire United Stales, she deciiicfl to nnderacU die 
otlier fellows by going off the gold standard and tijus dieapetiing die 
English pound. At the same time she endeavored to help industry by 
refusing to pay Interest on the debt she owed the United Stales and 
by establishing a Dritbh Imperial pircfereiice sy^stem at Ottatva—a 
Lind of Zaf/uerei»« 

Nor did France stay out of this economic for markets. At a ffvmr 
time when soda! democracy was bleeding to death in Germany. 

France cheated a web of prefcrenital arrangemenis with the various 
parts of her empire—Tunisia. New CaJedonLi, French India^ French 
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Iiido-Chiii:i, Mad^i^iscar, French GuTiina, and Algrrb. She also de* 
Lided to pay no interest on the debt due the United States and deter¬ 
mined to protect her industries by "elalxjrating a favorite trade- 
strangling device—the quoia system of limiting imports.** .She also 
manipuktied lier cuixency with the view of stimulating her cxjrort 
trade. In short, tlie satiated states (in their atienipLs to avoid an 
internal ecomimiL crash) itsorted to die economic nationalism ol die 
nmeteenili tetttury. including many irattires of national capitalism 
(mercantilism) of early modem tlays. 

The iinsatiated lands did not have a snfTtcicnt ainoiint of raw nia- 
lerials and gold to participate in this old-fashioned game of "trade 
war/’ and thus tlic fact that ihey were indeed **iiave-tiot” powers was 
driven home to them. But tvhy enter a game w'tih liioic who [xissess 
money and raw materials and thus can play for hiigc slakes? Would 
it not be better for (iie uttsatiated states to try the difTicult but honest 
way anil. like other small "have-not" nations (Sweden, for example) 
make tJic tjcsi use tif what they have? "Ncitil Nein!" was Hitler’s 
reply to Utis suggest Jon; "Cermany must demolish the unjust Tteaty 
of Versailles; Germnoy must liave ttiorc room; Germany must cx|)OTt 
“Of die!" "Go ahead and tlie," was die unwritten reply of bitter anti- 
Naris to this diamaLic plea. 

iMcaiiwhitc, the tinsatiaicd gamblers otganired their oivn game, 
which they called the "U'ar agaiost Communism and for Satiation." 
Benito Mussolini, in partidpaiing in this contest, stopped worrying 
about balancing the imdget and started concentrating upon a policy 
of jmijerial expansion. '‘Italy has need of expinsioii." he cried, ’’and 
expand she will, despite the selfish embargo placed on her ambitions 
by the older coionLting powers oE the l^eiice Conferent c." Thereupon 
he conquered Kthiopia (I93G). Shorriy after ihis imperbiistic veu- 
niTc, Mussolini, in order to prove that the game was essentiallv one 
directed against communism, helpct! Franco chose the so-cialkd 
"Reds" out of Spain. 

Oevelopnienu forced Japan to participate in this crusade against 
totnmunbm. Before joining it. however. Japan had tried to play tlie 
other Fellow’s game. Bent upon becoming a great mdustrial power, 
site had, during the pjstwar period of depression, permitted die yen 
to depreciate some GS fxrr cent, "thus giving her textile manu&icturers 
.1 Iwunty superior to that which England's depreciation liad pre¬ 
sented to the textile exporters of Lancashire-" When angry Britisliers 
said unkind if lings about the Japanese unfair trade tactics, Tokyo 
simply replied, “But die Monorabie John Bull started it," 

After the depression in the early 1930's, Japan encountered sharfily 
declining markets in the United States, India, and China (die result 
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nf » lioycott). With dwindling gold reserves, she faced economic: ruin 
and soon decided Uidt she could best [ilay die Italo-German game. 
Accordingly, she mnogtiraied her prjiky of imperialut eicpansion in 
Chinn, nnnouncGd a Monroe Doctrine of the Far East, and pro- 
da imed fier hostility to Ftussiafi comcnutitsTR. 

(iermaiiy, Jiowevcr. assumed tlic leading role in this contest to ex¬ 
tinguish radicalism and u> attain satiation. ^\'iih die aiming of tlic 
world depression site discovered that she tvas in no |K)$Uion to phiy 
the old-fashioned game, German prodtictian in the .spring of 1928 
\v;is 40 percent above the low of I92fi, but toward the end of the year 
a business recession had begem. In 1929 iJie extended conferences 
over the matter of repamtiotis (the proposed Young Plan) caused a 
great deal of fear and unrerst in the world's financial markets. Huge 
amounts of money (cTcdits) u’cre svithdrawn from Cenmany, exert¬ 
ing severe pressure on German foreign exchange. W'itli the stock, 
market crash in this country, .American and British loans (more tlian 
5 billion dollars in all) to Germany ceased, and money, the lifeblood 
of t;L-rniiiii production, teas lost. .At that time sJic possessed excel lent 
ted I nical equipment and industrial techniques, tfianks to Briiish and 
American financial aid, but she simply could not o|K:nite her indus¬ 
trial machine without raw materials and money. 

Geniiany now cnicred anodier period of depression. Induairy 
dropjied -lO |>er cent; prices fell greatly in all fields of economic en¬ 
deavor: and unemployment reached the alarming figure of 5,970,000. 
Thus the attempt of Ekepublfran Germany to attain satiaLion widi 
the help of die capitalisiic democracies had proved a failure. By the 
airly IflllO's these nations, conlironted by similar problems, were in 
no position to help any otJier amntry. As stated before, each govern¬ 
ment decided that die best way to solve tlic world depression was to 
put its own house in order. 

To actXjmpUsh this task, the Germans decided to undergo a thor¬ 
ough liousccicaning. The Republic was abolished, and Hider, head 
of the Na*i Party, wa-S called to the chancelloiship. With the support 
of certain business interests he proceeded to cxEcrriitnate commu¬ 
nism in Germany, expel all nou-Gcrman elements, and regiment 
labor and. bicr. capital. His objective, as one contetnpotai^ writer 
viewed it, w-as to build ‘b strong, self-contained (iermaiiy, fi^e from 
the sapping of international Jews and moneylcmlers, raising alt the 
capital it needs at home, p.iying no tribute, wtdKlrawing from die 
world of intematicmal business, being entirely self-sufficient and con- 
Sliming all its picxlucts . . . except exports necessary for the ptw- 
chase of footlstuffs,'* 

At first tJie conservative elements in the saiiarcd states welcoiued 
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die rise of Hitler, believing diaL like MiissoItTii,. he would check the 
advance of comniuTiisTn. In a shoxi lim^, however, Hiilct demon- 
straicd ihai he intended not onty lo eliminate radkalism, but also to 
attain satiation lor Gerjnany thtougli the restoration of Gennan 
miliLary jxnver, ai-mini^ noi oitly in a tniUiaty way, but economically 
and socially a$ well. For lo Dcr Filhrer war liad tu be totalitarhin, 
tidlkingall the fighting ]> 0 H'ers ol the nation. 

At first the Naiiaiial SodaUsi government, possessing lome ro^ 
mantle notions about autarclty, or H clmed ccotioiity, adopted a policy 
of rcLrcnchmeiit and isolation. Widuituwnig ftum the disammmeni 
congress and the Leagtie of Nations, K^n Geimany immediately 
opened her t:inipaipn against the ^^c^satiles Treaty, and announced 
that she was going to solve her own &:onoiiiic probiems. Sbe could 
not withdraw, fiowever. from the field ol industrial trade. She needed 
coal, iron, and arc for prodiicitun purptises and, thereforc» had to sell 
in order to obcaiii lhe^e and oilier niaieriak 

Hut Avlierr and how were ihc Germans to obtain markets for their 
goods? When the depression Maned* ihe Germans, who had already 
expericncetl a pcrioii of u>mplete inflation, were afraid to revive 
indiisiry by tinkering again vrith the currency. Con6e<|ucntly, with 
most of the otlier nations dcprcdaiiTig their money in order to export 
gfxxis, Germany's mark stuck out like a sore thumb, becotiling so 
ex|>cnsive that foreign traders con hi not afford to purchase it. To 
mate matters worse* the cessation of foreign lending by Great Britain 
and die United Stales, eS|ietially, liad left Germany wftlKnit enough 
foreign exchange "cither to service foreign debts or to linatit^ 
German impCirtSp" 

Fortunately for ihe Nazis, tfiey were able to place the German 
flnancial probSetn In the hand^ of Dorior Hpfmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht, ifie opportunistic Dano-Cerman who had once beaded the 
Reichsbank. As a liberal, Schacht t>eMeved ihai autarchy wfis suicide 
for a nation that tacked raw maierKiJb. But because hU Frenclu Fog- 
!bh, xTud American friends were not able to see the foolishness of 
trying to collect rep rations from a country' that was not able to ex- 
pn on even terms w'ith other states, f)r. Schacht decided to carry ottt 
the Nazi program of ihc- dosed ct'ornnity. At the same time, he as¬ 
serted iliai this was hut a teniprarv solution of tlic problem, wdiith 
he hopd would help Germany to sisrv'ive the w^orld depression. Tlicn 
Germany would return lo the old w^ys of carrying on international 
trade. .AccordingK* he not only repudiated ihe war debts, hut also 
stopjied Ihe transfer, redemption, and interesi pyruents on freely 
coniractet] loons of Gennan puhlic and private corpomtions. When 
lhc$e Ixmds fell, even ixryoiirl tlepression values, Scliacht bought 
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them up and thus exiinguislicci a gcHjd part ul die Gennaii debt. At 
the same time, Germani uhc held Inreigu stoci* were lorced to sell 
these secuTitics t;0 the Cicrman Reiehshaiik at a ptke much less than 
they cotiid have obtained ii they liad sold them an ihe New York or 
London e:^t'hange. Seliadit tarer sold liiese ec)ui£ics at 4 nice profit, 
which he used for subsidi/ing (k^nnati exports. 

Meanwhile, Hitter developed Ins policy of a ivar economy. This irar 
program rnade it necessary for the Na/is to purchase abroad sucii 
importanL military materia Is as iron, copp^cr, and oih At Uie same 
lime, exports had to l>c cm d(jwn in order to c;onccmraLe every tiling 
and every Ik Kly in iIk* construction ol a military maeliine. 

Herr Schacht, still professing to Irclicve that tJiis war^eeonnrny Bawiffr 
business a temporary development, inircxlitced the systcun of 
bilateral bartrr^ *'with exports going more and mote to those coun¬ 
tries tliai prc|]arerl to trade (Jcrtnatiy the r^w tnatcrials.” Export 
stibsidies as great as 30 per cent of the value of all German exports 



enabled Nan businessmen to exchange ilieir goods in the Itilkans 
and in Souili America for nib grain, tobacco^ mttnn. and coffee. Frc^ 
quently, the Naiis demoraii^ed tvtirld markeis lor their siippUers by 
reselling tJicse goods at knot kdown piices in order to obtain needed 
foreign cxcliange. As a result of this policy, C-erTnan exports to south¬ 
eastern Europe aud Latin Anicrica inoeased, wfterea$ eK|K>rt 5 to 
western Europe, die United States, and Soviet Russia fell off. 
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While esiablisJiing ihc barter system, Dr. Schat ht aljio tnanipnlaicri 
the mark in $uch a way "as lo put all foTeign assets in CiTinany iintler 
protective arrcsi/’ The pur|Kisc of tJiese variutis kinds o1 marks— 
travel marks, crc<liMj|fX'ke<l marks, compensation marks, and Aski 
marks—^tvas primarily to cteate a situation in which Ciermany "stood 
ready to sell a certain amount of ffootU to whoever mvned the block 
credit*” Thus ''inteniational trade under tivis plan was to be dtrrietl 
on by regimented nations exchanging goofis, tutiier than by indi¬ 
viduals, tvho under the democratic system ot international exchange 
were able to engage jji trade tvithout got ernmentaf mterfercncc and 
st^i^rt." Accompany tug this German system of barter tvas a very 
elhcient prfjgrnra of projjoganda, designed to bring Latin American 
sutes. especially, into the German economic orbit. 

In lO.'IR. Great Briuin, rrance, and die United Slates decided that 
this system of barter was not a temjjorary measure to achieve trading 
advantages under a peace etronoray. Instead, they concluded that it 



was an adpinci to a war economy whereby Germany was to abolish 
the Vcisaillcs setth-ments and secure room for expansion, markets, 
raw maiorials. and tenitotics by poivcr politics and, if necessary, hy 
war. 

The satiated states also rcaliied that Japanese expansion and 
Italian activities in the Nfediterrancan were not entirely crusades 
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against toiTirriunisni- CtitLstH^ucntlyp tlic cooserv'advcs in Great Brit- 
' ain and Fratjcc, after tlic lotalit^rkin states Ij:k1 obligingly oblilcrmtrd 
tJit Ptjpiilar From govemment in Spaiti» ilccitlcd to adopt pmtctttve 
measiiro. A cjtjsc Jiulitar)- alliance was ennetmied iHJtwecii tlie two 
iind Great Brtmin u rivc-yrar amtaintfiit pro¬ 

gram, its a cQURterdialknge to the wcll-prepanfd "havc-tiot^' powers. 
Meanwhile, Chamberlain began Ins appeasemcni: plan designed to 
delay, if not avoid, ihe seemingly ineviiablc conflict between the two 
groups. 

Having extinguished mdicaiisjii In western Europe (Spain), the 
uiisatiatcd states ncuv outlined iheir programs of expansion under 
the folloiving headings; alndiiion of the V^erwillcs Treaiyp a pbre for 
Italy in die MediiciTancati, and China for J^pan, 

TJiereti|MrR* President Roosevelt and others suggested tbai a meet¬ 
ing held for the purpose of arranging setilcmenis ibai ivould help 
the unsatiated fiow'ers in their attempts to saiisfy their |>eacetj]ne 
c-CDnomic needs, h ivas even smied ihac certain tentadve settlements 
migfit be arraugcti. but neither side paid miidi a mention to tliM 
projHis.'^Is. Tlic unsatbied powers* especially Germany, took iJie posi¬ 
tion tiiat die threat of force was the only language die "Iiavca" eoidd 
iirtderstand, wliereas England refused to be forced to make comers- 
stons. 

Germany s demands for a rcLiim of pre-Worhi Wbr I holdings. 
Involving tJie cession of French and British possessions, were biiterJy 
opposed by liberal as well os by consen'ative Englishmen and French¬ 
men. "If w^e could recum lo Germanv her prewar resources and put 
Iier hack to her magnificent ptcvi'i^tr ptmiion." wrote Norman Angell, 
ktifiiv tliat that of itself ivoiild not give us peace, fur ivhen ahe 
had tliosc restiiirrcs and that position Europe drifted to w'ar/' 

The demand of the "havc-noi" jioivcts for :self-siifficieiiry also 
seemed trrrfei'ani. Sclf-snflicieiicy* the wTiters explained, svas un- 
net eisary liecausc no indiistrial cm miry has ever* hi time of peace, 
found Itself discTimiTiatett against in the raatier of access to raw 
materials. Orher things being eqnal, most mvners of raw niaterbls 
will sell to those people vvho have osh, credit* or products, regitrdless 
of country. 

Most of these scribes, however, ignored the fundaracntal isiue be¬ 
tween the iwD groups, namely, control of ntarketa and money. The 
real dilhadiyp fierhaps, was not lack of raw' materbls or any denials 
of access ilicreto, or anv need of bringing them svhhin the Imniers 
of (Mch naimn (a physical impossibitity in any case). It w^as* miberp 
the creation of the many barriers to effertive ititernational co-opera¬ 
tion and international tonic that made it imjiossible to pay for row 
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TmtcrbJs. If tiiesi* baTxicrs toidd have been reinovedp or at, lca$c 
modified, ifie world might have emerged from the depression and 
World "War l [ mighl Iiave been avoided, 
fumfd- An tindcrsiandiiig of ihe Ikssu: significance of the trade war of the 
so-called depressUm year^p hot^evet, forces one to realiTie that Woiiri 
/or J r itsif simply a struggle t*eiween ihc "haves" and the "have- 

nots/' In his desire lo reach his objeciive* MUkr seemed deieTinined 
to permit tlie issue to become even more fandamenuiL For in 1955, 
£>rr Fiihrer, the man who had alwrbed capiuttbm and had taken 
aver Austria and Czechoslovakia, waj^ perfet ily lyiUing to accept the 
support of Stalin, the man who had miasbed capitalism. In order to 
bring about the downfall of the Western poliiica! and social s>^tetii 
(he tailed it "plutocracy"), and thus to uisure the stiprcimcy of the 
atithoritarian state. In hi$ opinion the Western ptjwers svetc not pre¬ 
pared 111 fiqlit. an<l therefore lie could siitcced whereas Napoleon 
tiad failed. With ihb in mind he plunged into Poland. 
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Bwinjf ^riB^Linjr 

VV|>iJTi>3s CJltrUzmix 


at datvn on September I. 1939, tbf mechanized German array 
rolled across ilie Polish Ixirder, revealing to tJie world a new 
type of warfare and opening a conflict tJiat was to be far greater in 
scope, more devastating, and more decisive dian the international 
passage at arms of I9H-1918. Engbnd and France, committed to 
defending Poland against German a^esaion. waited for 48 hours 
for a reply to tlicir demand that the Gerraan armies withdraw from 
Poland and, when the WtUielmstrasse remained silent, declared war 
Germany on Sunday, September 3, The war that was inevitable 
to the logic of Jli'tler's long series of aggressions JiaJ come, 

Tlie opening of hnsulitics on Sc|Kember I was. in qianv svavs. a 
mnvinang demonstration of Clauscwite' dicium that armed conflict 
IS merely diplomacy carried on at another level, for there were few 
statesmen in 1939 who did not feel Uiat the German ageresston 
Polanrl u as bat a more intensive phase of a war that had been 
m progress ever since Hitler began his expansion in central Etimpe. 
To switie, the shooting war represented a resumption of die liostilitics 
that been brohen oflf in 1918. tJte twenty-year interval of peace 
being blit a mice, 111 e essential differenre between the reocrion to 
HiUer s ms^sion of Poland and the outbreak of t^-ar in 1914 xvas that 
now aciiial hostilities came as no surprise but as sguieihing of a re- 
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Iciifitr to the west tin Etmijiean j>eopl« ivlio liad liMrtn siibjecfed to a 
pioJcirigtci war of nerves. Scptenihtr* l&SQ, saw tlic curcl$ ut Isst face 
up on the Labk; gotic ivcre alt tJie tensioiis proctitcecl tiy an eternal 
Ai'dghitijj of the values of fieace against the anticipated horrors of 
Botti Sides mustered their resources^ human anti niaterial. for 
the struggle for survival. 

Industrial and economic staying power was to he os decisive a factor 
in the coming eoiiHici as ilic degree of striking sirengtli at ilie front. 
Bccatise of Gfjcring*s Four-Vear Plan* German industry* at the aiic* 
hreak of tvar was highly and eflictejitly geared for confiicl^ wJicreas 
the .\lUes" economics were still on an essemially civilUn hasb. TIsc 
Vital ^rJ nest ion. Iioueveip wm that of resen es of rate ntaterials for both 
fiiilitary and civilian consumption, and in these the Frci>cb and 
Fiiglish allies had a distinct advantage. Even though the latter ^rould 
also rec|uire huge imports of raiv niaterLals In order lo carry on die 
lltey were in a p wit ion to tap die world market, ivhereas Ger- 
niany^ more or ?es^ ronuinnl in central Europe despite her jjact with 
Russia^ wjis confronted during die initial stages of ilie war, at least, 
with the necessity of .sL-lhjup[iorc. 

TTie ixmsequcni demands of Jmme consumption, in mm* offset 
Germany's ahiltiy mherwise to maintain e<]uaNcy of numhers at the 
fightitifT fronts. When this allowance made, tentative estimates 
placed Etna I German man power at three and a iinlf million as agamsr 
five million for Britain and France. In air strength i.he Germans^ 
dianks ag;?in tu preparation, had a nuraericaJ superiority in war* 
pbnes, ahhougli French and British miHiaty men were convinced 
tJuii Genuan superiority in numbers emailed an aittomatic infexior- 
tiy in ipiality of construction. In any cascn Allied leaders had sound 
reasons to hope that their military airplane production could outstrip 
that of their enemies once the slufi from .1 peacetime to a ^v'urtime 
production had been accomplished. 

From a stmtegic point of vienv. the iniiiat advantages seemed to 
lie with Germany, Fighting on interior lines, she could concentrate 
her forces and her effort ratlicr than scatter her poivtr to protect 
colonies and defend trade routes, as the Allies tverc forced to do. The 
chief disadvantage facing Cennany was her lack of allies. Despite the 
**pactof siecr* alliance signed tvith Tuly only a few months before the 
Opening of hostilities, the government of Dnce made immediate 
pmtesiatxons of neutrality when war came and asisured the *4ngich 
French .ilHes that Hitler had gone to war with Poland over Italian 
objections. In the case of Franco^ Spain, frankly Fascist* tlie Soviet- 
German pact of August rendcreti Spanish aid out of tlie question 
even if Franco had bc^m materially prepared to join in the struggle. 
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Moreover, Ttalian neutraJity was no spur toward involvemeni as Ear 
as Madrid was concerned. In tite eastern Mediterranean ilie power 
eonsiellaiion seemed to boric ill for ihe Reirh. sirite tlie Allies, by 
mid-October, conclurkd a treaty of mutual assistance with nctitral 
Turkey wJitcli included guaratuces to Greece and Rumania. Addi¬ 
tional .Allied strength was assiircd by sulisccpicni military consersa- 
lions and a trade treaty fjctwccn England arid Turkey. Tn central 
Europe Hiller had the advantage of having acrjuired the industrial 
plants and natural resources of Austria and Oteclioslovakia, titougli 
the undisguised iiatrcd of the C/ctilis toward tiielr conquerors mJgltt 
become a serious problem. 

Though Germany stood alone, she did not have to Etce the Bis- 
marckian niglitmareof a war on two fronts. To the east, Soviet Rus¬ 
sia s Ica^Iors ohscrvciJ the neutrality guaranteed by their recent pact 
with (he Reich. Finally, if the German High Command was disturbed 
by die allegedly impregnable FrencEi Maginot Line, Hiller's generals 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their own defenses—die Siegfried 
lane, ttr West W’aJI—^made a direct land assault against Uie Rckh a 
highly dubious vciiture for tiie enemy. 

German s^ie^y, liowevcr, tii Septetnlwr was not concerned witli 
uSensive action in the West. It was Poland that was first to feel iltc 
oEendve migJii of die German [necfiani?.ed legtom, to be eliminated 
in a itiatterof three weeks as a l>elligerciit. To withstand the German 
avalanche the Pole? were poorly prepared, indeed. A predominantly 
agriculturaJ country, with few industrial resources, Uie Polish Re- 
public was obviously no match for highly industrialked Germany. 
Geography, too, made the Polish [rosition w'eak. The German ab¬ 
sorption of Boiicmia and Moravia, and the Nari orctipation of Slo¬ 
vakia only a fortnight before the blow fell on Poland pul the German 
armies in a position to outflank llic Polish fowres easily. On their 
western frontier the Poles had no natural bamer hut tliat of space, 
not of mucli help against an army ihai could travel up to one hun¬ 
dred Tniles a wiien pres.fed. /\s for the Polish army, neither its 
niimficTs nor iu training could make up for inferiority in specialized 
weapons, its tack of mechiinized cavalry. 

Counting on tximplcting the campaign in Poland before the 
FrencJi and British coiikl move their forces into jxistiion for an of¬ 
fensive ai^inst the Reich, the German Htgii Command left twenty 
reserve divisions of older troo|is to man the W’at Wall, while the 
hulk of the German army poured into Poland. The grand attack 
opened wiiJi a three-pronged tlimst. with Warsaw as its obiectivc. 
From the scitith in Silesia, from East Prussia, and from Pomerania 
ihc German forces drove against the Polish capital, surrounding the 
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city by Septemlict 16. llic slowness of tJie Polish itiobtlixation, the 
devastating Orman air attaclca of the Luftwaffe (Uie Getman air 
force), and the rpectl of tfir incdiaiiized Wehrmacht (the German 
army) ihrcts" the distnayctl Poles inti) inter cuiifusion. 

The filial blow to Polish hopes of effective resistance fell on Sep- flurifnn 
icmbcr 17, tvhen the Soviet govcmmciu, announcing th.Tt in its vietv '"vuuon 
ilu: PolisJi sLitc had ceased to exist and iliai consequently it betanie 
necessary to intervene to protect certain “blood brotUerj" of the 
Russians in Poland, launched an invasion froni Lhc east. The Russian 
move met lilllc reiistancc from the disoripiiiied. Poles and. while 
reninaiits of itieir armies were licing cleaned up by Ixuli iJic Red 
Army and the IVehrmacht, the Germans and Russians had agreed on 
a fro niter bciivcen the forces of the tw'o invaders along a roughly Con^iirti of 
ethnographic line at die Bug River. The German portion of Poland, 
by far the rtcficst section, was csiabJished as a rheoreiicalty autono¬ 
mous province^ilie future Pale in which Polos and Jews could 
Iienrefrirtli be segregated from tlu? ”./\ryan" citizens of Uu- Reich. The 
twemieili ceiuiiry Partition of Poland was consurmnated. 

Witfi the Pulisli scalp dangling from bis IjcIi. Hitler, in a speech 
to iJic German Reirhsuig on October 6, nijgested a scitJenieni be* 
iwecn the Great Poti'enrs on tlte basis of Germany's existing conquesu 
and remaining neetU. In London two days later a now skejittcal prime 
minisicr for once did not rise to the bait. Miller's terms, CliixmljeT- 
lain asserted, '“arc vague and imtenain and contain no suggestion for 
rigiding die wrongs done to Czechoslovakia and to Poland." 

Tlie Hiiiikrieg against Poland bad. stiffened the Angli>Frcivcli TC" Thr tatm be- 
s«>k'e to resist the German tantjueror; unfortufLiiely. it did not 
dcmonstraie to the Allied High Command die vaQdity of die truism 
iliat the Iwst defense is a good offense. ljrial>le to lend die Pules 
direct aid during their brief flurry of rests lance to the Gcnrt:jn.s, tfic 
western Allies, ensconced behind the Maginfit Line, w^idicd inter¬ 
estedly as ihe Germans transferred their brst-litic divisions from 
Poland to positions in the Siegfried line. In the meantime, the dev¬ 
astating air raids that had been expected on cirilinn centers failed to 
maierializr. Bodi Allied and German air operatituts seemed designed 
to interfere as little as possible ivtUi both sides getting settled in 
furtiflec) posiUnm, Reconnaissance flights, pamphlet raids for llie 
dimibiition of propaganda to the German armies, occasional dashes 
of patrols, these were the answer of dte Allies to the massing of CpCf- 
tnan might in the \Vest. 

On the seas, liowever, the .Allied offensive jumped off io an early Oftfmng 
Sian. In tonnage, the combined .Anglo-Frcndi fleers hnd ati eight-to- *** 

unc advantage over the Germans, but ilie fottner hnid a large task to ^ 
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pcTform iJiai was spued die Niij:i naval fnrecs; the gtiarcling of the 
itiain sea mutes, iikcluding the Mt'dilcrraiicaji. Germany’s CTiaiid 
Admiral £rieli Raetlcr, however. sTjod sliowed dun Ju* uas determined 
If* iTiJikc die most oi die ReieJi's most deadly naval wea^ion. t^n 
September 18 a Gerttuiti submarine sank the Urtdsh aircraft carrier 
Coumgeoiis^ and on October 14 liie daring undersea raiders slipped 
into Scapa Flow and sank die British battleship Royal Oak. Early 
in OeecnibtT another ol His Majesty’s battleships, the Biirhatn, ivas 
torpedoed but managed to make port. In the air. German atid Btitidi 
aircraft took turns bombing surface concciitratioiis at the Riel C^anal. 
Heligoland, the Firtli of forth, and Scapa Flour, The results were far 
from decisive. 

Tfic submarine catti|Kiign against merdiant shipping ivas also 
initiated early. On du- first tlay of the svar die sinking of tJie British 
passenger liner Atheiiia gave nuitcc diat the Germans were deter¬ 
mined to pies,s Inmie an tinrcstrii tcd submarine campaign against 
Allteii shipping. AVinston Churchill, called to take over his World 
1 post as First Ixird ol ilie Admiraltv, imnieciiatcly beguti iJic 
oTganizaijon of a convoy system, tvlnch sooitsJiowrd results. .Another 
lesson taken by the C*ertnans from the fitcvtons ivorld ivnr tvas the 
cffei;iivcncss of the armed commerce raider. On December the 
Gcraian cruiser Admiral Graf Spec was cornered by iltree British 
cruisers off the Uruguayan coast after having engaged in a rather sue- 
cestui series of forays a^izut Allied merchant sliijiping. The (lerntan 
ship managed in limp into Montevideo, hut when the [Jrtiguayan 
authorities insisted upon almost iiumcdiace de|ianiirc her cotn- 
ntandcr scuttled the vessel on direct orders from Berlin and com¬ 
mitted suicide ifiree days later in a Buenos Aires hold uxnn, 

Tkt trvwmk On the economic front every coiuhatant nation was doing its ut- 
most to throw the full weight of its imierial wealth into the soles of 
battle. i\ot only were the mtJons depctuleiit uptm iiiiportaiIons of 
vital goods and matteriaJs. but continued access to expon markets 
had to be niaintained as w’cli. particitlnrly tn the case of Briiafn. .Vs a 
corolbry. it was also necessary to intcmipi a$ much as |n>ssihle ihc 
enemy's traffic svtth neiiimU, a realiraium that cooipdlcd Getmany 
to resort to the submarine ami the roraiuercc raider si'hilc the Allies 
uiilireri a maritiuic blockade ,'snd diplomaiic pressure on rtctual or 
potential trade wtdi German v hv ueutrats. Insular lingland, highly 
viifncrable to a blockade and imfsorting iJic great hulk of her food 
and raw materiids. and France, ihoiigli ptacticalfy self svilfitient in 
food, were fonunaie in their control of the sea hoes .Allied nav:il 
supremacy, iti turn, forced tlie Reiclj to depend primarily on licr con- 
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Linental neighbors for tlie materials required for both civilian 
and military cornu mptioTi. 

Pressure on the neutrals, consequently, nas exerted from tlic very 
Iwginning of the conlUct. Sweden, important to Germany l>ccai,iSc of 
Iier iron ore, was brought into tlie Allied irade orbit by December 27. 
Iceland and ilelgium «xjn took the same tum. tn eastetn Europe, 
however, the situation was compileared bv Gemiany s prewar system 
of btiaietal batter with tlie llnitan countries. Under the pressure of 
trar, it seemed unlikely that Germany could continue to manufacture 
Sufficient qiianiities of giHids wiili which to pay for the imjxtrts slic 
derived from hci tteiglibors to the souilieast. Moreover, the Allies 
had die enormous advantage of being able to jray in cash for Hal lean 
goods, and under the circunistanics fantastk prices w'ere iiaitl for 
goods in many rases for no other reason than to exclude (lie Reich 
froni the market. Turkey, for example, was rewarded for Jier refusal 
to renew her trade agreement tvith Germany by a considerable loan 
and by Allied purchase of ht'T entire output of chromium, figs, and 
grafjcs, \'iigrislavia*s (topper, too, was diverted to the Allies. 1 he ad¬ 
verse bahiiu-e of iratle of the combatants would have made a mer¬ 
cantilist shudder. 

In South America the Allies, with (heir control of the high scat, 
liatj an opportunity to do some bargaining in the absence of die Ger¬ 
man txmipetitor. Even Fascist Spain, despenilely in need of foreign 
exchange, was forced to sell her copper and iron to the .Allies instead 
of die Retdi. 

The most important development of all, how'ever. was the fact that 
the linitcri. States noiv made significant changes in the provision* of 
the Neutrality l.aw of 1935, designed originaily to keep the country 
out of economic entanglement* witJi warring naituns. Tlie sale of 
miinttiotis and the granting of loans in bclligeretiu w'cre prohibited, 
even dioogh there still remained the desire to eontimie trade as ex¬ 
tensively as possible short of risking war. .American sentiment after 
September, 1939. however, tvas j^dilally swtnghig in lavor of the 
Allies and it was soon apjjarent that an unamended Neiitrality l.aw 
might actually liamper Frani:e and Britain in iheir struggle w'ith 
Hitler, President Roosevelt, alw-ays in the van of those favuriug op¬ 
position to the Narts, secured on November 1 a law from Caiiifpess 
rmlxidying the principle of "cash and carry" in respect of selling to 
IwliigercnU. .-Urns and munitinii.t could not be carriet! in American 
Ijottomsr all titles to gnods exijonctl to lieUigcrents had to lie trans¬ 
ferred before the shipments IcFt die United States; and the ban on 
loan* to bclligeient* was retained. But the importatii point was that 
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hnici;forth the Allies totild tap the productive capachy of Liie 
A]n{:rtcan induitrLil machine. 

The blockade of tlie Reich instituted by tlie British from the Iw- 
^nning proved a highly elfective weajK>n. Instead of giaduaJly add- 
ing to the list of contraband as she iiad done during the first world 
war, England i ni media tel y issued a list that iricUidcd eS'en ’’evidences 
of^debt* Conditional contraband, i.e., gtiods which might be seized 
if intended for the Reich or its armed forces, comprised all foods for 
man or animaj, as tvell as the articles used in their production. Navi¬ 
certs, certificates allowing free passage through the Allied control 
lines of goods being loaded in neutral ports, were another feature of 
the Bril ash blockade system iJiai was now revived. The imports of the 
Reich thus blocked, ilie Allies instituted the pructice of seizing all 
German expons wheiever found. Despite vociferous protests from 
most neutral nations, the measure was put tutu effect on ]}eceml)er4. 

One imjjortant netiiral, however, was untouched by all thrac 
measures. The Soviet Union, now contiguous wiili !Iiilcr*s Reich, 
was apparently carrying on a vigorous tr^e with her partner of the 
Polish Partition, Allied discomfiture was added to by Coehbels' 
chortles of glee that accoin|janietl cadi new dcvcIopmeiH In Nazi’ 
Soviet rdaiions. On September 29 an agreement between the two 
coumries pledging joint action for peace as well as joint consultation 
if tilts should fail ivas hailed hj Berlin as the prelude to Russian 
intervention on the side of the Reith. Clauses iirov-idiog for an ex* 
change of German maniifaciiiTed grKxls for Russian raw materials 
sceiiicd to presage the final blow tti previous economic relations 
between the two countries. 

For reasons known proltably only to the Russians ihemseh'cs. 
Hiller’s peace offer of October 6 brought an ami-Allied drade from 
Soviet Foreign C.ommi5sar Molotov but also a Russbn disrlaimer of 
any intention to termitiace neutrality. Futiliennore, the floiv of 
Russian arms and Russian raw tmtertab was far below Nazi desires. 
Whether Russia’s leaders were girding their nadon for an eventual 
attack by the raptialtsi powers of the West or for the assault that Hit- 
Icr w.is to latiiicb against iheni ha question still not answered to die 
satiifactlon of Anglo-American historians. Apparently, dte Nazi- 
Soviet pad of August gave the Russians a feeling of security against 
attack diat they had not known from the begtiming uf their pariah 
days as sworn enemies of capitalism. 

In any case, too. the Russian foreign office was attempting mightily 
to consolidate the Soviet Onion s souihcm and nonhem flanks while 
the Cemians kept the center occupied. An overture to the Turks for 
the closure of tlic Stmits against outside powers met witli a blunt 
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refusAl ac Ankara. Ai ihc same time Italy and the Balkan nation^ 
alarmed at the possibility of Russian [Kitetration of iJic Balkans, gave 
signs that such a move would meet with serious resismnee. Late in 
September and early in October Moscow met with more success in 
the Baltic repiihlici* The Lithuanian. Latvian, and Estonian foreign 
ministers were sumtntined to die Soviet capital to discuss mutual pro¬ 
tective measures. With no opportimity, apparently, to do otherwise, 
the visitors concluded treaties with the Russians providing for mu¬ 
tual assistance and the comession of certain military rights for Russia 
iit tlicir countries, in order to have no German itredentism svithin 
this new sphere of Russian influence, tiie Soviet Ciovcmmcnt point¬ 
edly invited the German minorities resident there to return to 
Hitler's Reldi. 

\Vlien the Einns were approached witli iJic same proposition that 
had been extended to the Baltic countries, along with a demand for 
certain islands in the Gulf of Finland, a naval base at Hangd, and a 
Cession of territory on the Karelian Istluniis—-all designed to protect 
die approaches to Leningrad—llie Finns b,rlked, Nor did a Russian 
oHer to compensate with territory along the center of the Russo* 
Finnish frontier aiiraci the men at Helsinki. After a disarming lull 
in the negotiations the Soviet government late in November un¬ 
leashed 3 barrage of press abuse against the stufibom Finns. On 
October 26 Russia, using as an excuse ,rn allcgctl border inridem, 
threatened armed reprisals, and ivlicn iIic Finns offered to negotiate 
the Red Army, ftn November 30. 1039. was ordered bv the Soviet 
government Uj invade Finland. 

The Ivor Id was a^iast at an aggression which had even less moral 
justification than Hitler's attack on the Poles. 'Flic l,eague of Nations 
Council, appealed to by Finland, attempted mediation, but when the 
Russians scorned the gesture, the l.cague appealed to all member 
stales to aid Finland. Despite an outraged world public opinioii. no 
major pow'er was prepared to aid the Finns with direct military 
action. Lacking immediate help from her friends. Finland neverthe¬ 
less gave a good account of herself, THic Russian avalanche struck at 
five points along ttic frontier and, after some initial small-scale suc¬ 
cesses, bogged dnw'n, apparently because the Russian troops used and 
the Soviet's seirirc of supply w'cre not of first-class c]ua]ity. By Decem¬ 
ber, 1939, both the military and moral prestige of the teviei Union 
had struck a low ebb. 

As New Year's Day, 1940, dawned, the ‘'Siirkrici" in the West, 
so called because of the lull in fighting, wasruiioing its conrsc, Fmiii 
Berlin, Hitler and Goeriog blustered and threatened over the air* 
waves, but the German armies in the Siegfried Line gave no indica- 
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lion ifiat iJicir masters Ui Berlin were serious. Xevcrthelcs*, both 
Belgium and HoUimrl j>ref>arcd to wiibsumd a German attack, re¬ 
posing Uule conridcncc in re[)eated Germati deniah that aggression 
was ilitentied. .-V fierce tvinicr. however, gave botii the Gcnuaiis and 
their enemies a gmxi excuse to post|>onc large-scale luilitary opera¬ 
tions. Everything was tjiiiet on fftis western front. 

In die air and on the sea, howe\‘er. the struggle never ceased, a 
conflict in wliidi the Allies more than held ihciir otvn. Tlie Briltsh 
convoy system, air protection for tnerdtalumen, aiul hiJut aitti-suli- 
ntartrie techniques were causing an actual decline in the shipping 
losifs of the Allies, Neutrals, on the otlier hand, began to suffer 
severely, and by the end of March nearly 200 neutral ships had fallen 
prey to the Germao attacks. Bnt if the nctnrals Mere rapidly being 
strij)f;icd of tlieir ability to keep supplies and mimitiom flowing to 
the .-Mlies, the Gertnau njercliatU tnarine was of liiile Jidp to the 
Na^is. liy Eale ^faTcll nearly .1110,000 tons of Gcnnan shipping were 
losi, eitlter dirough capture by the Allies or by German scuttling to 
avoid capture, With nearly 3 per cent of its merchant iTiarine gone, 
tile Reich found little consolation in lire fart that the remainder was 
eiijicr tied up in neiiirat and home ^mris or restricted in operations 
to tile Baltic. 

Air attacks in fall force failed to maieriati/e, and most of the air 
action teas con lined to German forays against .Allied anti neniral tner- 
cliaiit shipping, whereas the Allied air arms were restricted to de¬ 
fensive activity against isolated German raiders. .No large-scale Itomlv 
ing misstons were imdc by either side, and the losses in wTtr planes 
were ncgligiblo. Both in ilic air and on ihe sea, no leas than on land, 
the opponents seemed strangely hnium to grappSe with each other. 
Efforts seemed to l>e directed mainly agamst the economic strength 
of the enemy by means of the blockade and isolated atoicks against 
shipping. 

L nlike the situation in !£)l-l. when all contestants anticipated an 
early tenriination of hostflitios, the Allies since the outlweak nf war 
realized the necessity of gtttling themselves fora maximum effort on 
ihe home ftom. For Englanti and France, this involved a thorough¬ 
going economic mobilijaiion within the framework of a parliamen- 
ury system, bui the way was made easier in England by the passage 
on August 24 of tite Kmergency Potvers Bill giving the government 
sweeping powers for internal regttlations, and in France by die 
Ghaiubcr's conflimation of the ministry's right to govern bv tein- 
jjotary ficrrecs. In neither country did this amount to art abdication 
of paTiiamcni.ary |)owers. for boilt the House of Dammons atml the 
Chamher of Deputies could wtiiidraw their grant of wide powers and 
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ovcrtlirow tlir imnistry' if ii deemed sucii acuon compatthle with the 
ti;itionaJ interest. 

In Engbnd, again following a prccwleiu set during the previous 
world war, an inner war t^ibinct was formed, though ii was lioi, like 
the w'ar cabinet of Llo)d ticenge, a coalition gronp, since it included 
neither Liberals tiur Ltibodtcs. In France, the perennial home of 
coaHtiun governments, the govimitiient: was reorganised in tlie direc¬ 
tion of greater cuncemratioji of power, Daiadicr, ilie premier, took 
into his owti hands the ponfolios of war and foreign afT.'tirs as tvel). 
Ttn- deebration of war liad been die signal For the govenimcnt to 
bnridi a drive against the Comiriimists, h 1 gn>up greatly rliscix'ditetl 
hy the txjitditsion of the Nasti-Soviet Pan of Atigust. The p;uiy was 
proscribed and the leaders arrested. In defending his internat policy 
hcfOTif the Chamber of Deputies in Febniary Daiadicr won a imani- 
nioiis vote of confidence fiom the deputies. For the time being. U 
seemed, a iimoii sacr^e was assured, hot by March 20 the naladier 
government was forcctl into relireinenl by a Chamber criltca) of 
Daladicr's conduct of the war, and Paul iteymnid, an cncrgeiic ex¬ 
ponent of democratic methods and of “soutnl" rmance, was called to 
lead the French nalitni at war. 

Ill Ccniiany there ivas little need to concenimtc attifiortty, becatise 
of the atlvcnt of the Xaii diciaiotsbip in 1933, hut even here the 
need of a eo-ordinating faxly to smooth out the various phases of the 
German war effort on ifte home Front led to the creation of a “Min¬ 
isterial C^imeil for the Defense of the R.cicli," bcaticd by Field Mar- 
slial Hermann Coering. Hitler’s appointTnetit ttf Goering as his suc- 
rcssor added little to the lusty marshars prestige and posvers, for 
Cocring was already president of the Ttejehstag, head of the German 
Luftwaffe, and director of the Reich’s Four-VeaT Plan which enn- 
iroltcf] the naiinna) ecortomy. Ritdolf Hess, the enigmatic offer ego 
of Hitler, was named dqnity-snccessor in the event Hit1ersifintm)>cd 
before the fortunes of war, Bv |anuary 4, in res[Kmsc to the need 
fora closer and more incense manipiibtion of the national economy. 
Hitter created a General Council for \^'aT Economy veith Goering 
again being named as its head. 

All belligerents conrenttaied on a maximum economic cHort. To 
curtail individual consiimpiion lor the sake rtf adding to the re¬ 
sources available for war purposes, rationing of essentials ivas ini¬ 
tiated by all the comlxnant nations. To sene the same end, priced 
were aUownl to movie upward and attempts weie made to prevent 
any serious rise in wages. The agriciilttiral and mdnstria) output of 
each nation was greatly stimulated by various means. In England an 
Fjtpori Council was set up on February t to cncoutage Britain’s 
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eitpcHi trade, since British puidtases abroad, greatli)' stimulated by 
war needs, Jtad jumped alarmingly in relation to ex^xirts. tlms crcai' 
ifig a sertons foreign exchange prolilem. 

To cover die mounitng costs of war diere was die problejn of in- 
creasing revenues, Current uxation could not possibly meet the 
need, for alreatly Britons were paying income taxes ranging from 
57 to 80 per cent. The French pitid a mucli lower income tax. hut 
this was olfsci by an increase in indirect taxes and by severe levies 
on business profits, Cernutny ineieased both income taxes and in¬ 
direct taxes. In fine, tite saturation point was being rearlied in tlie 
field of taxation, and it became necessary for die belJigcrcnis to 
borrow on tfie available funds within the loiintries. Stringent Incas' 
ures were passed to control private iiivt:sitnenL returns. All the com- 
batanis needed credit resources outside their own countries but few 
W'tre available, The neutrals had little to extend; loans from the 
United States were banned by the .Neutrality Act, As a consei|ucDce, 
the conflict became, ;is the British Secretary for Overseas Trade put 
it, a “cash and carry tvar," 

Meanw'hile on the figlitiiig front tlie only sign of ^'igDro 1 ls activity 
was the Russo-Ftnnisfi ooniUct The Russians, having learned die 
lesson tfiai the Finns deserved first-class opposition, opened a massive 
offensive on February J ngaiim the .Manricilieim line, die Finnish 
system of defenses atioss dtc KarelUtti fsthmtts. In this rampaign the 
advantages ivere all on the sitlc of the numerically and materially 
siiyjcriur Russian forces, for the Finns, having to defend static posi- 
tiom. were unable to botate Russian units aod cut lines of communi¬ 
cation as h,ad been p^sible w’hen llicy had rciaLned their maneuveia- 
bitity. Tlie outcome was not long in doubt, for the Russians late in 
February' broke through the Mannciheim Line, and by Mardi 11. 
1940. tfie key city of Viipuri was outflanked and doomed to fall into 
tJic h^uids of Uic Red Army, 

Even Iwfore this decisive turn of events, hoivever, the two op¬ 
ponents had been looking toward [teacc negotiations. Whether it 
was die danger of a clash with Jajian over die Mongolian boundary 
or simply Stalin’s fear of imcrtial repercussions should die Soviet 
w'ar machine not get the Finnidi job over ,itid done with tptickly, the 
fact remains tfiat the Russian government first (February 22) asked 
England to pass to the Finns a peace propo,sal. the icnm of which 
W'ere so sweeping tJiat the Britisli refused to aa as gP'heiween. The 
Soviet peacemakers tiieti turned to Sweden, wliose position between 
the warring powers rendered her peculiarly atncnable to the idea 
of being instruniental in bringing a conclusion to Russo-Finnish 
hostilities. 'Hie Swetles. along with the otfitr St^ndinavian peoples. 
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were sympailieUt’ to the Fjiiitiih t:au»ep hui did nut dare join in the 
war through fear of l>ecoiiiiiig involved in hoitilitiea between tier- 
many and the Allies. Britain and Fraticc liad already laid plans for 
extending direct military aid» but on Martli 2, I MO, they were re¬ 
fused pemdssinn lo use the ovtrbnd cximmiinicatiorts of the Scandi¬ 
navians in bring military aid t« the hard-pressed Finns, A Gernian 
invasion of Sweticn and Nonviiy ivould doubLless have been Hitler's 
direct retort to smli a concession. As it was, the S^vedcs and Nor* 
wegians were A]?art<l the necessity ol going to ivar tviili (lie 

future ally of the \Ve5Uem Powers. Finland, i^lated from ah elfec- 
tive aid* accepicfl the peace dit iated by the Soviets on ^ta^Lil 12. The 
entire Karelian Jstlinitts, most td liic islands of die Gulf of Finland, Finf^d 
the northern port of Peisanio, aiifl a lonsidemble rectihcniinn oE 
the northern ^^cmier hex ween the two countries where it approached 
the Leningrad-Miirmansk railway comprised the Russian grab. The 
cessions not only represcutexi a comiderablc etonomic loss to Fin^ 
land, but tJicy tendered Ititurc resistance to the Rttssians impossible. 

Tfioiigll bodi Norwegians and Sweties liad Jjoped to remaia unifi- Cfr^amny itmj 
voK'cd with either of the two atiUgonisU on the Ointinent, t^icir 
gctigrapliical ptsition mndr immuntty impossiblep Norway had been 
atlowing ricrman vessels to sneak ptst ihe British blorkade by sailing 
in her territcirlii] waters, their holds loadetl %vith high-grade iron ore, 
mined in Swctlen arixl sent to the Noneegian pin of Narvik, where 
it 1 V-.JS pickeil lip by the Germans, There was nothing tijc Allies 
ccmld do about this Swedish and Norwegian iraJhc tvith the Gcr- 
maiu. but they could and did protest violentlv to the Norw^egtans 
for allowing the Rcidi lo abuse Norwegian netitrality, Norway re* 
jetxerl Alllc^l demands that she take ai lion against Gemtan vi^ilattons 
of her neutraliiyH a refusal dirtatetl out of fear that an immediate 
Na/j invasion tvould rauh if die Allietf demattds were mcL Dipio 
maty having faileib the Allies proceeded to mine ScandtiLivtan ter¬ 
ritorial waters at strategic pnnti. The anrioimcemenc of this inove^ 
by the slieeTot coincidence, paralleled in time the completton of 
Na/i plans m occupy nenmark and Norway^ 

Geniiany had attempted from the liegiimingof hostilities to keep 
the Scamlinavian states firmly wilhin her ^ithit for both economic 
and strategic reasoniL Tfic Finnish war and the concomitant possb 
bility of Allied intervention had undeTKored Germany's need to 
preserve access to Sotmlinavia and to prevent the Allies frotn set iir- 
ing eidier diplom.it ic ascnidanrv or a mJUtan' foathutd in the |»entn- 
suEh. The Inii tvideiue today piinLs u> ("rCTinEin prepatatinn for the 
invasitm of Denriiark and Norway as early as February. Ships were 
colicneri and were trained in landing tifhcnfions ahmg the 
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Baltic coaaL The C'<ertiiaii press, as early as March Ifi. oininmuly 
ratitfil against AitHio-Freneh aiicin[jt5 . , tn ffine liiiJe peoples 
into the service of iliiriT war suaicgy." On April 5 Or. Goebl>e!s al¬ 
lowed Gemiaii edtfors to forecast a rarlical change in the course of 
I he war. one promising to affect neutrals in a Faieful way. On the 

<rOTFi«ni'Tnfl- wimc rby the Gennau invasion fleet sec out for Ntjnt'ay, die holds 

tuuiofNmvy ,-,f i^ith iiierchani and naval vessels loaded with heavily srmeti and 
Jijfthly trained maiines and troops of the Wchrmacht. Dcsjjite tJic 
fact i(hi German navyl uinti were sighted by British pairols as they 
sEcanied to their northern doiiiuitions. despite the fact that on 
April 8 -4 German troop iTansjKirt was sunk by a BritisJi submarine 
off UMesatuL the French and English peoples, and apparently their 
responsible leaders 35 well, were pitizlcd by the meaning of tlicse 
cveuti 

riroiMM On the morning of April 9 the German forces crosseil the Dasiisli 

D/^mark ^ honler and tlesccnded upon Koru-ay, each unit assigned lo tlie 
(3])tuie of a srrategu; jxist along the thniisand-mih- streidi of ctxist- 
line. iMiimata were iJclivered 10 the helpless vicitiiisM//er the opera* 
ttons txrgan. Denmiirk, snial] in size and [KipiiLuion and imfnrtn- 
nately placed geograpliirally. }i,id long remgntred that her only 
salsatiort lay tn the iiitrmational gotxf faith of her larger neighbors 
railicT than in armed resistance. 1 j.'5s than a year before she had been 
proiiiised sccitrity against attack by Hitler. Now the Gr-rmaii invasion 
was "jiisttficii” by rhe Rddi on the groiintls that Denmark's neutral¬ 
ity teas about to be broken bv Allierl aggression. No real resistance 
was nffererl by the Danes, for such should lutvc lieen entirely ihseless. 
By mid^ftcmooti on April 9 tlie little amntry wus tinder eifcctive 
German control and (Cing Christian issunl a prodaniaiion acreptiiig 
the situation under ptotcsl. ' 

rft, The Norwegian adventure of the Nazis prtiv«l a more dimciili nut 

firway tTTack, bill tlic vcrj' iljfnciilty of the <iprniti»rt only uiiderscoicd 

Ihccniricm y of the Gemian invader. The attack was laimdied agaimi 
aist key* ports, from Narvik in the ekircmc north to Oslo In tJic south. 
At all six ports the surprise w-as practically complete. .\j Oslo gritniv 
capable German units filed outol the liulibof nien haiil sfiin*! which 
had been innoreinlv lying in jM>rt during the preceding several dayis 
Some resUuimc was mei at OsJu, but it was rpiicklv overcome, tJiants 
ro [heeoiiliisiori born of surprise, the acTivitfes of the luol ftfih cot- 
imiriists. and the indiibiiaiile siipremot y of the (;eFTnan air fmee. At 
tlie mouth of Oslo Fjord shore liaticiirs sank tivo Geriu.rji warshiiw 
and several traiisimns before they svere silenced. Tie sum loiaJ. 
however, of Nonvegiim resUtance, sijch as it was. sumn-d merely to 
delay the (•ernian ornifiatioii of the capital by only twelve hoitrs. 
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tally tnj the morning of Apvi\ 9* l!HL wai* rtjtcietk mxd ihc Nor* 
uegiaii governmenf lied fitii to Hatniti aiid dieii lo I-UvcnuTi u>orgHn' 
ize tlie country s rcsbtiince. In itie rne^Tkiiine* HritUh retoiinaiiiancc 
a I sea discovereii whai ivas afoot early enough to bring heavy units 
of tlie Royal Navy into action against the tiermiui surface forces. 
Usd weather aud p<Kir visibility enabled the Cennaii fK>t:kci batile- 
sliip Sc/mTiih&rst her companion, the cruiser Admimi to 

escape desiruciiufi mi ilie day of the landings. On April 1(1 liritisli 
dcstroyeis entered Nar\'ik Ray. ^inktiig a German Um and leaving 
several fUlieis in ibnics. Four liays later ihe Rnglisih haitleship IVar- 
sfnie^ wirii tlie help of ticvcral destroycrs. cninplcied the destriKtion 
of the remaining German naval units in the ISay* Serious as diese 
bsscs were to die Gemiam in ships and nipplies. conniiiitiiciidons 
from the Reicli ro Non^-jy wt-ir not greatly impeded, nor were die 
Nazi occupying forces disturbed unduly. 

The vital jioini in die Gennaii cxinimuniiadons line was the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat, the narrotv and torLiious strctdi of water 
Ijetween Denmark and die Sratidiuaviaii peninsula. It might iiavc 
lieen possible for die British uavv lo cut the line had ii not been 
for the bet dial the German doininaied Uic air over tfiis 

im[joriant ivatci' litik. Major British fleet units. cotiserpicTiily, were 
not oammitted to such a tbiiget-fraugltt task^ amt die u[>Nhot was that 
Allied aiilimarines and mines faded to snip the steady Ifow of Gctuian 
forces nortliward- 

To prevent the union of the widely scfiaratcd German imlts in 
Norway and lo establish a foothold for die opening of a second Front 
the Allies nc^ct resorted to u miUtaty inva.sion. An cxpecliiionary’ force 
of 12.(MK1 troups was boded at die tw'o small jwnrti north and south 
of Na/i-hc!d Tiondlicim^ namely, Naiiisos and AmbBnes. in the 
liofie of cutting cRT the Gerrmaus in Troiidheim und esiahUstung 
contiict w^ith Ntmvegbn tToo|js in the interior. Lightly etjiuppeik 
widt no tanks or airpl-inesH and inadequate anti-ain^ft aTtillcry^ 
the .Allied fences were picveiited hy (pcrjuiiii air action and naval 
bamlwrflmeni Irom enctrcling Trondheinn Tlic Nxirwcgimns were 
coinactcil at Liilehaltiiner. hut with iiisiilhi tent foices to alEect nta^ 
tritally (he iiuliiarv sitiiaJifiii, l\y die end of the month .Allied 
troops u'efe hopelessly battered atiil srattcied, WitlwiiaHal caitie iin 
May 1-5, an evartiaiiim that left die Gertnui^ in utn haJIrtigetl tmi 
tml of most of Norway. At Narvik l.^i^nDn Allied rrinqi^ Intcerl die 
occupying Gemtam into n tcnifiorary rctteai toward ihe .^rwedidi 
border. The Gerniam refused tc» siineiideTp rhe Allies failetl to pur¬ 
sue tlicni, iiihI rvlieii a nnich greater ral.amity befcli the Allies in 
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Franue early in juJiCn. the Allied force occupyii:ig Narvik was rccalkd. 
FJfcciive TiesisLincc to liic Centum thus iortipkiely ceased. The 
Nonecjjiiin govern incni of King Haakon t.vas to opcraie hcrKcforLli 
in London, wdfcile the Na/is niled Non^ay ihtonglt iiicir local pu]>pcL 
\^idkiin Quisling, w harm: (onhwitii became synonymom witli 
a ^xmal ttairoT. and wlu)se days of glory i^cre io l>e ended before a 
Nonv'cgian hring st|iiai;I bve years later. 

The Alfied lailiire in Norway vvasa tenihie blow lo Anglo-French 
foitiiiies in mativ wjyi. T^miaiiy had grcaily extftnded her striking 
power. boUi by airplane and snbtturinc, against BTitain's caste!ii 
Jlaiik: ihc had removed the danger of Aliictl otjemiioni agamsi the 
Reich from thcnortfi; Swe^len, wiiii her rich iron ore resi>iirces, was 
completely rcluint on Geimany's whim; ihe considerable flow of 
Datiidi aiirl Norwe^^ian daii 7 produciv, bucoRt dniber* and wood pulp 
to l-jigland and France ivas cut oft: accumubted stocks of Nor- 
ivegian oil tverc in fiermon hands; and. most im[>oroni of aJh the 
German Hank was protecte<l tchilc a potverfuL btoi.v was struck against 
the Allies in the Ijuw Omritries and France. 

In Englasid die Norwegian Ihiscu fanned into an ojien flnime die 
anoldcrmg srsentmeni nf die British public long smpktoiis thai its 
leadm wetc nut pitiscTiiLirig the w^ar with suflident vigor* Frinie 
Minister Gfiat fiber Uhl, tlic nun who ficrsonificd a stage in Brtibh 
fcin:ign jxfliey rhut ewy loyul Fnglidiman warned to fcirgd, teas 
nattjtally the hint of ctitidsm* ChamlKrrbin's appeasemeni record, 
his snubbing of men wiio urged a more vigorcnis coucsCh his inept 
prasecuiion of the war ihus lar^ his mmspareni o|xjmbm—all tftcse 
now' recoiled a^tinsL liini as tiis own parly, the Coiiserv.i Lives, ri> 
volled against his Icadetihip rti the House of Cornmuus on ^fay 8, 
When tfu: Afitn of Municii aiLetnptcd u> brcudeti the basb of tlie 
mitnsiry, the leaders hhindy refused to pari id pate in a 

QiaitilicrUin-led cahincL On May lt> Charobcrliifn rcsignctl *ru! 
Winsioti (^liun hiiL the hcretufore First Liird of tfie Admiralty, dte 
mail whop ntiuve all others, fiad sounded the warning agarnsi the 
lltdcr mrnace ditring the pteceding six vears* came to the helm. 
Britain stood in sore rieed of a man who had the courage to offer the 
nation nothing biu ""hlocxi toiL tears, ami sweat/' The ail vent of 
pugnacious, imhimitable and eloquent Winston Ciiurchill ai jirime 
minister coiticidrtf with and was diieflv oiiised by die fall of the 
Grriiwn slctlge haitinicr on die Low Cuiinrries and Fninte. 

The smldeti lertiiinatioii of the so-called *'phonT war" in the West 
hv the Germans w^as anything hut unexpected. Since Novemher* 
Ifl3y. (ierniaii ttimps iiiovrtiietiis ami ttinccmnttions im the Dutch 
and Ekfgian frontiers bad distinictrd Amsterdam and BrtisseLs^ The 
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airplane of a German officer landed in Belgium ’*by mistake." and 
his briefcase Jicld details of invasion plans which suggested a frontal 
attack on tJic Lii!gt aiea. Despite such evidence ol German Uneii- 
Lions, neither the Belgians nor the Dutcli made an overture to die 
otlter looking totvard cO'ttrdination of defensive arrangenicnis. Nor 
was tiicte any willingness to toy with the idea of Allied preventive 
measures, Tliey appareniiy relied on tlicii toiubitictl foRcs of 1,00!).- 
OOO troops snei a system of fairly substantial defense W'orks to suve 
off the Certnan dmist. 'lliere was a weak link in the chain of Belgo- 
Dutcii defenses, however. wJUdl represented a standing tnntadon 
to ilic invader, die soolled Unibuig appendeVt a niiiroiv |>cninsula 
of Dutch territory extending southward into the center of Belgium’s 
northeaslcm frontier near the fortress area of li^e. Only one strong 
point. Maastricht, stood in this forty-five mile stretch of indefensible 
frontier, 

ll was precisely at the Limbing appendix that one of the three jmmion 
German spearfieads ijirust on the monijtig of May 10. One Gentian -Vfrtrr- 
anny contained die nonJicni Dutch forces by an attack atmss the 
northern frotnier: another pencinitcd the LimhiiTg appendix and 
soon threatened to turn the southern flank of the Dutch and ihe 
norihem Hank of tltc Belgians; die third Cennan force slashed 
f^iiickly through helpless Luxcmbiug and the adjacent thinly forti¬ 
fied Belgian frontier. Two gigantic pincers were threatening to close 
irt oTi ifjoth Dutch and Belgian armiw. 

AVithiit two hours of the Bclgo-Dutch appeal for help the Freni fi Cmn^i 
and British uoop were moving to the from, but they did riot move 
fast enough. In four furious <Uys of dtainiciion the .\ari$ raptured 
Maasiridii, overran the non hem Netherlands, enveloped the Dutch 
Water defenses, and their l.uftwa{fe systematically and pulveriringjy 
tmmlied commimications centers. Farachtiie troops were ilropped 
behind the lines to spread minors and confiisTmi. Rotterdam sur- 
reiideixtd, but the Luftwaj^e insisted on blasting much of its resi¬ 
dential section even after tlic capitulation to order w strike terror 
into the hearts of those who might wish to continue resistance. By 
May 17 the entire country w-is in the hands of the Germans, and 
Dr. Scyss-Inqiiart, the Itetrayer of tlie Aiisirian republic, was put in 
tharge of the prostrate Dutch by the Geinians. Naii fright Fill ness 
and an active fifth column had again proved effective subsidiaries 
ol a nearly flawless war machine. 

In Belgiuin the German Blitzkrieg was slightly retarded bnl never- Cttm^nx riim 
iheless moved just as surely to victory. In two days' lime the key tja* 

Belgian fontess, Eljcti EmaeJ. fell to dte invaders, and the Belgians 
retreated upon their secondary line of defense, the Dyle River Line, 
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^^'hCTc liicy wcr{.‘ juiried by a liaiLcUul of arrivii)^ Allic<l tjruujij, But 
(icimui weight, a sky black ^vith Laftwa^a bunibers, and an 

almusL irresistible nioiiiemum ccnn]>cUci] the defenders ici fait back 
once more. To the south deveJopinctiu sverc even tvarsc for tlic 
Allies. A gap had been left tciuporarily in the French line before tfie 
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Ardennes Forest, ivfiicJt the French deemed capable of delavlnn; ilit 
Gcnnan advance. The French forces moved northivard, leaving the 
gap imblucked. while the Germatu knifed through the Ardennes ai 
an average speed of forty miles per hour, and two days later emerged 
between Namur and Se^n to confront a bewildered and poorly pre¬ 
pared Allied force. The chaticc fiad come for tl»r German High Coni' 
mand to turn die Maginot Line. During tlic next few days a sixty- 
mile w-ide wedge was driven Iteiwcen tlic armies in Bet^iim and 
France. When the CVennans reached .Abbeville on the Channel on 
May 21, the Allied fotres in Belgiinn were cut off from their main 
base to the soiiih. 

To complete the encirclement of the AtliL-j in Belgium die Cer 
mans'rapid ty spread northward along the Channel coast from Abb^- 
villc. On May 28 King Leopold of the Belgians surrendered, after 
having assured himself that the cause was hopeless. To the south of 
the German lines General Maxime Weygand. who had replaced the 
defeme-miniied GametJn as Supreme Commandrr of die Allied 
forces, attempted to break through to join the surrounded Belgian, 
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British, and French trtx.i'jjs m ndj^iim, hut his efforts scarcely denied 
ihe Carman lines. The < losely pressed .Allied armies in Bclfpiijii rc* 
iieatcfd on Dunkirk, Uic sflic pon that die UeritLiiis had thus far 
failed to capture. There, tieiintsc of iJie sheer pluck of Britisli air- 
incn and seaiueiii 335,0ti(^ troops were picked up oil the beaches by 
ihoiiKinds of ship and small craft uf every dfscriptiuji while the 
screaming, death-dealt tig Hiuka tljve^b<»tnhc» of the Orman /.«//- 
waffe wore presented from inierfiTing by att ttmhrella of Koyal Air 
Force planes. 

Tiic Dunkirk ecacuatintt was the culininatioti of the greatest de¬ 
feat stiffcicd by BTiti.sh arm* in tnodem times, hut tt also represented 
an impressive tribute to the indomitahlc cqiirajTe of titc FngUsliinnn 
at hay. Theexpedittonaiy forces left beftind almost all their military 
etpiipmeru and stores, about 1-1*000 dead, and *10,000 prisoners of 
the Germans. Moreover* the Reich had come into pissession of great 
accumulations of oil and food stocks, and die equipment of highly 
industrialhcd l lolhind and Ikdgium waa in h:tnd for die production 
of w-ar matinel to fw expended against the Allies. Belgian coal and 
Luxemburg ore represented a ircmcndotts econoitiic gain (or Ger¬ 
many, StTHtcgically* the conquest of tJic lotv Countries was even 
moi'e important* for it turned the Allied flank In France, and it fius’c 
the Germans valuable submaritic and air bases witliin easy striking 
distance of Allied shipping and British industrial centers. 

With resistance in the Low Countries overcome, the Ccrttians 
turned their attention to die Frcncir and British armies hiring them 
south of the Somme River, TJic titanic struggle fvegan on Jiitie 3, 
iviih almut 2.000,000 men piirticiparing on each side. But a^in die 
remorseless ivar|>lanes of the Cermaiii, ijitir brilliant, sloshing tac* 
lies widi highly mechintied units, aiul a friglitentngly confident 
^tan among the attackers gave Hitler the victory, W^ithin ten days 
after the Battle of i'rance began, the Gentian armies were crossing 
the .Marne River in force, dicir spirits stiinulated cvcui more bv the 
fact that on ,|uiie 10 liaty's Mussolini, consanced that die war ts'aa 
virtually over, declared war on the Allies, ibmv hit legions across 
the Alpine passes anti thus speeded up tin* German victory by con¬ 
taining French troops desjierately needed to fill the gap ojscitcd in 
the French lines to the north. 

The armies defending the Somme qiiit kly felt tiark, badly de- 
moraliredt the French government fled to Bordeaux, and the |x>pu- 
lace of Parks streamed out of ihe City of f .tght in a moss exodus, 
accompanied by tfie strafing Ccrnian .Air Force ihat made no dis¬ 
tinction between military and civilian personnel. Paris tvas declared 
an open city—it would have been suicidal to try to defend die 
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mctropalis. On June t4 ilie Gcmiaiu, in ^1 ilieir tnecliaRi/.ed tniglu. 
njmbled miimphantiy duwn the Champs-iiiys^es wliile tiie hooked* 
cn)s$ emblem of the new NajKileon fluttered from die Arc de 
Triomphe, Two days later the aticictit hero of Verdun. Marshal 
Henri Philippe P^tain, named premier by a despairing Trench 
leadership. Petain. convinced that further R'sistaiite by the Freitcli 
was ttnfrissthlL'. spiitned Winston CliurchiU's draiuatie propcetal of 
June 16 for a compleie union of Uritain and Trance, wtlh common 
dtizendup and a single parlianicm for tiotli lountrics. To make mat* 
lens worse from the British point of view, the iit-w government of 
P^iaiti petitioner! Geriuany for a cessation of hostilities while pioni* 
isiiig ixtndon anti Wasliingtrm that the French fleet wmidd be kept 
foom Germany, but neither the .Vfnericaiis nor the British reposed 
any Eaifli in Pdtain's ability or willingness to keep his pledge, for the 
new' French, cabinet was a frankly react ionary and even pro-Nazi 

The Nazi FUfirer tvas in no liurry to give the French surcease from 
tliett snffcrmg, and lie coritinitcd the Grrinan advance lor another 
eight days. Finally, on June 22, the French leaders were siimmonctl 
to the same railway lar in the 0>inpi^ne forest in which the armis¬ 
tice of 1918 had been signed. Tliere the humiliated French armistice 
(oinmijssion uccepteil the Gcnnati Diktat providing for rhe release 
of all German prisoneis of vsar, the disarming and disbandment ol 
Frcncli military forces, the immobilizing of French naval units in 
Axis<oniroIled pons, and a prohibition against anv French mer¬ 
chantmen putting out to sea. tierman soldiers, moreover, were to 
garrison slightly more titan luilf uf France, including the pritieiyml 
industrial ami food-prewhicing areas and the entire French coast 
down Id the Spnish rroniitir. The French were to py for tlic cost 
of German occu]>ation and to admttiisier that part of France aiiiside 
German jiiristUrtion. Mussolini, as a reward for his jackal role in 
the defeat of the Third Reptibiic. was allow'cd to remain in |k>s- 
sosion of a narrow- strip of French territory on the .Alpine fronder, 
and given minor cnlonial concessions at the expense of the Frcndi 
in Djiboitti and Algeria. 

The Third French Republic had run the full dn k, hom out of 
the defeat of lS 70 - 7 t, died in the biuct ash« of German conquest 
sevemy years later. Unimaginative military leadership, mercon- 
iidencc ill the inviilncmbilitv of the vautiitHi .Nfaginot Line, imemal 
aoriaJ and political rleavagrs. siisreptibility to (k’rman defeatist 
pToi»gam{a — ^ihese as mut li as the CcTmaij superiority in .almost 
cs-ery department of warfare had broui;ht the French low. No Gam- 
liettn appeared this time, no Clemenceau: only a tired old man wJmsc 
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entire repuUtinn rested tipuii his iriuDobility at Verdun many yeutns 
Ijefore, .t lluing leader oF a France wJuise preoccupation with siauc 
defense )iad coal tin? riiitiui) its itidefiendence, tcrruatial integrity, 

*t>d—uHisi liumiliiitiiig of ail to FrcncFiraen—^'ct the neiv 
thief of stale, given die auUioHiy new to devise a consijtiicion ter 
his defeated compatriots, announced as his policy, '‘it iravtiil, la 
ftimille, la fwirii’ '—and '"I'honneur." 

TIjc netv govern me nt of Fetain consisted of men i»f tinufMdtcd "T'frfry* 
lotuNtariau sympathieSv sitting at VicJiy, In docile aci[iiicsre»cc io 
the German ilemand, one of its first acts n'as io ■'irrest, iiii|i]'tson, anti 
hold for trial alt fortntr governiiiental leaflets dmrged by Ciennany 
witlt having involvctl France in ivnr, 'ilit French mnhijiany system 
tvas abotistied, cc'onomit life vvas regimented, censoisbip was in¬ 
stituted, even anti-Semitk laws were promulgated, all in iJic Jiope 
that such measures ^vould bring to Fitinc* the favor ol her conquer¬ 
ors, now regarded as assured of vtctory- everywhere. TJtere were 
Frcnchmcii, btnvever, who refused to ac'ktiowledge Firmer s defeat, 
who tfCi'c desirous of carrying on the war agaiim ihc .Nazis from the 
[■rmcli .NortJi African Fnipirc, Tlicse fiatriois found their leader in 
CeneraJ Otarlcs dc Gaulle* who had for years attempted tiiisiicccss' 
fully to convince tiic French military leadership of the need of 
mc'clianizaiioii of tlit armed forces. In i,otKloci de Gaulle set up >a "fm" 
Pruvistoital French iVatiniiat Clommiuce, iktlicated to carrying on 
the mir tritJi all the “Free French’' sympatlurcrs it could find, Hrimin 
recognized the Committee on June 28, 1510. and lent It her full sup 
pori. In the Freud I African Empire, however, only Eipjautrial Africa 
came promptly to the support of dc Gaulle's goveniineiit in exile, 

'flic other regions pmressed loyalty to Vtdiv Frant^e. 

After Dunkirk Britain stootl alone, surrounded by Nazi power. JVffBijtfxmJ 
In her dire extremity, her most elorpicnt expression of courage, 

AVinsum Ghurchtll, told lib countrymen and the world: “Wc shall 
fight on the beaches. VVe shall fight on the landing grounds. We shall 
fight on (he fields and in the streets. We shall fi^it in the hills; xrtr 
shall never sutTcnder," The nation, gravely conscious of its pusiijon 
as the last active challenge to die Nazis, thrilled to ihcse words, 

Britislicrs forgot preuTir political differences and set ihemseheii the 
task of transfcirtning their bland into a mighiv fortress ,'intl arsenal, 

/\side fniiii ihcir courage, ilicv knew they could rely on their navy 
til keep a surface ins'asion front tnaierializing and their gallant air 
force to shiekl them from the l,uffu'affe. At long last, too, rhe I ^nited 
States was stirring out of its dreatn that Hitler svas the conrern of 
Europe alone, and Roosevelt voiced the hopes of the Briibh and the 
rudely awakened conscience of ibe American peupir when he made 
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ii tScai tliat Iil- inLcnded u* giw more ihiii mojal rupjmn to tite be- 
Icnipicrerl Briiiili. 

UUIti V smashing vii tories in ihe West |x>iin«(l np (lie liireat to 
odiers tlimi ttie British .tnd Anirricaas. Jn NbisKiitv, liie leaders of 
tile Soviet Union Mxm realized that the renidval «>f France and the 
IjiK t^onnirics spelled the domination of Coniineotal Enrttpe by 
die Nazis„ III tlie logic of ilie situation the iiirn of either England 
or the Soviet Uniorj was next* for the men m Uie Kicmlin more 
ilian suspected bv liiis lime that f liiJtr tiad not given np his dream 
of gaining access u> the riches of the L'kriinc. .\s insurance t^init 
attack by their tetlinifal "ftkiida" In Berlin, the Soviet leaders crim- 
plcierl their fM'netration of the Baltic stale* that had been initinted 
in Ociofrcr. Soviet troofts occupied iliLeoiintnesaiid n Russian- 
sjrotisored plrhiviie revealed tliat tlie Lithitaniam. Litvians. and 
Estonians waritevi absorption hy ificir big neighliur all the timd 
Pressure was appiteil, too, to RniiLiinia, but King Claral, havitig de¬ 
cided he could no longer play Russians off agtiinsl Gcrnianj, cast Ins 
lot with ffiilcr in the hope of stemming the kiissJan tide. The move 
availed fiim noLhittg, however, for with Cemianv Inisy conquering 
Francr. Tiiticr was imabte to bolster Carol against ihc Russians. Be¬ 
fore the end ol June, lUJO, Soviet forces tvere ocrujiying Bessanihiu 
and ntirthern Boknviiia. 

The Russian grab, in iiim, ivheiied tlie appetites of Rumani.r's 
neigh funs, BiilgaTj:i and Himgary, who l>oth demanded slices of 
Rmiianiaii leiritoiy. War threatened until Hitler and MiissoMni 
stepped in as "mediators” and lorcecS Riiiiiani.i to riirn over most 
of the Dobiiitlja to BtiTgaria and half of Transyh'ania to llnngarv, 
Tfte now' unpopular and discredited Carol wras driven from tJie 
country by the pro-N.vf lion (;uarri. w fiitii provoked sttch lifsorders 
ill the country tliat German troops soon movetl in "to restore order." 
In Griober Dungaiy Furnially joincfl the Italo-Gemian alliance; in 
Yugoslavia an iniprcived gmeminetn of ap]M^asenv moved in tiie 
direruon of closer c(>-D];ri.Tation with Hirler. Mnsi of southeastern 
[.itrojK had fallen into the German sphere of infliience and for the 
time hclng; ,rt any mte. the Russian advance had been hnlied. 

In stiff aiiorher parr of the world flitler's partners tvere busily 
csigaged in helping toward tfie realization of .Vxis plans for world 
conquest. The full of France removed all dnuhi in the mind* of the 
fapancse millmrists that Hitler's .star was tn the .rscendant. F.arly in 
(iiiy, 19J0, Prime Konove. representing ific interests of aggressive 
miJirarisni. freramc* premier and eagerly listened to the iirgings of 
German agents in Tokyn that fap-in l>cgin her long-dreamed-of ex- 
fvinsion toward the soutf). Alfeady Pdtajrj had acquiesced to japnese 
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demands dial iiliipiuiMitij of tvar mat.ih'iet over tfic Hnipliong'Kiin* 
ming railroad be slopped On Jaly i". Cburchill tvas forted lu piorn- 
Uv 'I'okyo drat die Bunna Road route iiito Cliitu ivoiikl be elriseil 
until tlie roKowing Ociober, The next day saw the Konoyc Citbiaet 
fully oTgani/ed tn pursue its campaign for die creation of it Fur 
Eastern new order. 

As a tokett of good faiili to tive Japanese, Ekrtin pressed the Viefw 
govciTiintnT into making important strategic concessions to '1 okyo 
in iis war against t!ie Chinese. Tlic gesture bore Cxirly fruit, for on 
Septeniljcr 27. !94D, Japan, CerraAivy, and Italy comiuded a ten* 
year jXRt wliicii provided a free hand to the Ja|«inese in the esnib* 
iishmeju of dieir new order in Greater East Asia: Germany and Italy 
were to co-opcraie in Lieaitng a new £itT()|>e; atul all three were to 
Joul carh oilier economic, ^Kdincal, atnl militarr aid. Boili the Jap¬ 
anese and the Germans prolited from the arr.nngemcnt. for it prom- 
iscd to worry die Russians sufhctently to prevenr them from iiiterfer- 
tng wifh eiftiei Cicnutm or Japanese aggression, ami it was hoped dial 
ihe existence of ilie new' Triplicc ivtnild iininobili/e the United 
States. Tfie Jajianesc were to lose little time in mating use o[ tlieir 
now avowed friends. 

In the Weil all all-out effort by the United .States, now awakmer! 
to its d.'inger, to provide Britain widi ilie loots of war ami a gradual 
siiffening on the pan cl the Russians toward the GermaJi Rddt 
added up in an ca.stng of the enormous pressure I filler was Ijiinging 
If) hear on the island fortress, England stood in fltrest need of as- 
sistanre. nie fall of Fram e had made ihe Channel |X]$sage untenable, 
the .Mediterranean lifeline teas ciKlangercd by tlic lark <if active 
French naval assistance, but, worst of .nil, Britain itself was tijicn to 
land and air aitack from many quarters, Ilie loss of rmuii of its 
armored ctjuipmcni on die Coniiiicnt. ihe still iiicffidem ntganim- 
lion of w.ir industries, the Lack of tiulitary prcfiaredness to riicei an 
invasion, all made Briiam during the winter nf IffiO^I .i wncbrlly 
sliaky bastion against ,-\xis might. W'^inston ChnrehiH's figfiting efo- 
(jiirnrc-. however, spurred tlic jirople tmoa thorough jircpamttcin (or 
the invasioTi they had all thought lm|HiS5ibli‘. Beaches wcie turned 
into liarbed wire eutanglenietiLs, tank loifis were dug. |■■^s'illau home 
guards were organi/ed. \Vlien Ilulc-r, on July Ut. ap{X'a[cdlo Britain 
to “listen to reason” ami toaiTangra "lommon seiisc pe.icc" through 
negotiations. Foreign fJocreiary Halifax, replying for the mition, as- 
stripd. “U'e must retilire that the siriiggte may cost iis everything. 

. . . But we sh.tU not stop Rghtitig itH freedom, for oiirscBes amd 
oth ers, i-s sec I ITT.'■ 

Confronted w'ith this reioti, Hiilcr ojicned In earnest his air 
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''blitz'" against England. Cr^idiialiy iiic.~nra^g the tempo of Luft- 
tifaffr aitackj. tlic Rckit $ Air Manhal Goering oreiered the death- 
blow dtruck^ The iimUijghi reaeJitnt its peak on September 15* when 





^'HawmnhttKG"* 

Aim many Twittf* i>f iliis^nG. Civit Itdcim mtiicr^ tnkl tiim tiif wife va 
itcati ill llic WFa±:if^ of liii Lcimbui home. 

Goering JiimK'tf reputedly flew over Ijjndon to sssesi the (bma^ 
done by iita airmen. It was app.illfngly high. Civilian property, ship 
pin& port instalbtiotu bad suffered scvicrc blows, tbougli the Royal 
Air Force h.id taken a bea^-y toll of the sky-bomc tnvaden. The Nazis 
Miffered heavy losses in both airplanes and pilots, heavier losses than 
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iiiould be stm^inL'd over a long j>criixl nf time. Accordingly, day- 
liglu raids were iibanduned after Jisid Scincndien mid heavy night 
aiiack^ Were inatjgnxatedi This time rin cilort was made to concen¬ 
trate on military objet;Lives; at die jieak of tiic campaign die entire 
dty of Coventry was virtuiilly wiped mir. The tempo of this destnic- 
lion, however* lessened little by little, since bo tit fititish anti aircniXt 
gunnery anef the K,A.F, pro\cLl a match for the German hjmbers 
and night fighiers_ Hitler^s projected intasion of Russia, too, called 
for a reoTgauuatjon of the German air fone* Rut while they lasted, 
the air attacks on Britain wrought fearful damage, killing fifty tiiou- 
sand eJvihans, and retarding industrial profluction^ TJic stark fact 
rcttiuinett however, tlmt die RAhF, -^vas jiill in coniniand of the 
skies, the threat of annihibijon had l>ccti warded off, and the na¬ 
tional backbone was tremendously stiffened against ftutire trials. 
In tribute to the British aurnen who had won the first Battle of 
Britain. Churdiili again struck off a line that echoed Britishers' 
seniimcnts wJien he said, *\S'cver in the fieltl of huinan cojidirt ^vai 
so mucfi oiived by m many to so few,” 

On the seas tijc Briiwli were lighting what seemctl to t>e a losing 
struggle. Hie fall of France, the l/wv Countries, and Norway had 
spelled a tremendous jiinip in Iosses of tnercluiiu shipping. During 
the year following Dunkirk more ilmn 6,{)0(k00b tons of shipping 
were [ost, a quantity far beyond the then capacity of die United 
States and Britain to replace. The problem of supply ivas a serious 
one, and not even tiic swapping to Britain by the United States of 
fifty '"over^age*'' destroyers in rcium for certain strategic bases in the 
Western I Icfuispliere gave Kngland a sulfiileiir destroyer force to 
cope cfFcciivcly tvith the Cerman stibmarine tuenacc. The island 
kingdom u'as facing slow atrangiilaiioii. 

Despite these blows the British managed to tnaintain an effective 
blockade of the Continent and to force Hitlcr*s surface fleet to resort 
to hii-and-ttm tactics^ The po<:ker iicitTlesiiips Schartth&rst and 
Gneis^ftauj pride of the ReicJi's ad nit rah, were txjmbed nighily at 
St, Nazaire: and* when the great new‘ baiLle^hip tiismarck downed 
die British Hood, it was speedily dispatdicd to the Imtuim, British 
courage and United States material aid were ojiifroniing Hitler with 
die realimion that perhaps he, like Napoleon, had lu^st dispose of 
Russia first before delivering an all^tit offensive against Britain. 

In the Mediterranean theater the balance of sea power was so 
precarious that the British Admiralty decided to prevent the re^ 
inforcement of naval strength by the French fteei immobitizcd 
by Hitlers peace terms at Campiegint^H The bulk of iJie French navy 
ivas concentrated at Mcrs-dl-Kebir near Oran^ lakitig its orders from 
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VicJiy. On July J ihe admiral in cltatgt; tereivc<l an nitimatum finm 
the eonJinander >jf a nriiisli battle iiect standing off Oran. Several 
alternatives were offered: tJiat iJie French ship join the British and 
figlu out tfie war: that they proceed to a Brithli port, wJience tlieir 
crews would be vepatrLned; iJiiit they sitanj to Martinicjiie for de- 
mi litarizat too: that diey sail to American tvatecs and entrust them¬ 
selves to the L'nited States. When the l-Vencli commander failed to 
make a choice (he British guns damaged or sank all the French sur¬ 
face units, though a number managed to estnpe to Toulon. 

Much the saine faic overtook dte ship of tin* MeditcmmeaR 
Caesar. Mussolini had a sujsertor Heel to that of the British—on 
paper, at least—as well as siidi strategically vaUintile bases as Pan- 
teJIoia, guarding tlie narrow Sicilian Straits, and several strongholds 
in die Dodecanese Islands from which to challenge Suez. 'Flie supe¬ 
riority proved ail ilhistoti, for on fiily 0, tin* fust Anglo-ltalian 
naval rkisli satv an Italian battleship severely damaged by a British 
loipcdo while tlie rest ol tfie stpiadron scurried away from an out- 
ninnbcml British group. In November of the same year the Royal 
Nav 7 . emtiofdencd by sudi Italian reticence to give battle, descended 
upon the Italian Iwsc of Taranto, sniaflliing or disibling many great 
warships of die Ducc. Iti March, 1941, Sir .‘\ndtew Cunningliatn's 
easiciti Mediterranean fleet ran into a large unit of Italian ships off 
Cape Maiapan. Before the smoke of battle cleared, the greater jHir- 
tioii of the Italian fon^e had ficen lii|ijida(e<L .-Vnothei of Musso¬ 
lini’s lK»as(s luid jiroved notably empty. 

In Africa Italian troops had rjuickly overrun the svhole of British 
.Somaliland by .\ngiist, 1940, but British ilomination of vital ram- 
mu nit a dons Toiiies; a w'eit-prcpared British counteroffensive, iitiltt- 
ing, among others, Ethiopians anvious to restore their Haile Selas¬ 
sie to the throne of lib fathers: and Italian weakness adtled up io the 
British cunctucst of Italian Fast Africa, including Ethiopia, by May. 
jOlL In the of Italian Libya, the siination was quite otlienvise. 
The fall of France Jiad given Mussolini a chance to hid for Suez 
and the entire .Near F.ast, l>asing tJie thrust on a leTTiiory tliat was 
Iwtli dose enough to ilie mother country to maintain coinmimica- 
liorii and tidiacetu to Fgvpt, the bastion of British power in the Near 
Fast. The first Imlian advance across tfie Egyptian border ^vaa led 
by I he seasoned campiigner Graziani in Scptemlier. [940, hut ilie 
British navy constantly jea[tardued liis supply lines and his master 
in Rome was unable to rei^rte Itim siifhcicntly. because of an uit- 
cxpcctedly ferocious Greek resistance to still another Italian drive 
toward control of the Near Fast. British Genera! Sir .Archibald 
tVavell s small North African force opened up its counterattack in 
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December, rlrivii^ ihc tialiimj batJ: aktng the AJrtmn coaat in((» 
western Libya. caiHtiring uver ISO.OOO of // /Jmcc’s wa it iors and seii- 
iiig huge stores of supplies. The disgraced Griiziani was retailed; Co-.ruifly to 
German tank units under the command of Gcmiaity's ate desert wtrur 
fighter. Field Marshal Krrtin Rommel, were shuttled across tlie ^^cd^ 
terranean to repulse the British 1 hi eat. By April. Ill'll. ihe.Uis forces 
were strong cnniigl) to push Wavell back tJiroitgh Ren^zj. Bardia, 

Solium, and Ilalfaya Pas* to tlje Egyptian frontier, though some sur¬ 
rounded Britishers itumiiged to tnainiain tlieittselvc* at Tobruk, from 
which a second Uritbh ufrensive was mouniedon November 20, 194!. 
riii* dine the Rriitsh Irrtjjerials, under the contmuiid ot Cciieral 
Attchinleck. moved mure .slowly, but 1>y Christmas Dav of l!l4l the 
Union Jack ryas again flying over Bengali, an accoinplisliment far 
from decisive in die North .\frion war a* a whole, but certainly a 
mmb iH'cdcd morale lift to an Allied world tliat had just witiiesaed 
disJteartening disasters in the Soviet Union and in the Pacific. 

Other weak spntj in Britain * domination of the Near Fast were 
Riven prompt attention by Jier troops. "Wben in .\pril. >911. the niter Atia 

of Iratj, Rashid AJi. a usiirjjcr .rmt pro-Na/i. demanded the evacua- 
tioii of British troops and mobilized his native svamons. die Briiish 
easily stdidlied ilie Iraqi and instatled an adminUtmtioii in Iraq 
friendly to the Allied cause. British suspicion th,it Vschy planned 
to iiandover lo ('renn-nny the Frcnch-raandatcfl teiritorv of Siria and 
the Lebanon as a base for Avis operations against Siiej'. and the Nile 
kfl to a combincti Anglo-Free Frencfi invasion of Syria in fttnc, 1941, 

Over Vichy protests, tlie invaders defeated the small force of French 
soldiers on the spot. Of ei en more strategic importance was die King¬ 
dom of Persia (Iran). wtiose Ttitinarfh’s acute interest in the promises 
of German agents led to .i joint .Attgfn-Russian occiipation in August, 

I9fl, III faniiary of die following year the fwo occupying powers 
^ecd ’ 10 rtsperi the temtoriat integrity, sovereignty, and pfilitical 
indi’|)eiidonee of tram," and to evacuate their troops not later than 
six munihs after defeat of the ,\vis. Allied control of Iran wa* to 
prove highly valuable as a channel tlimugli which war supplies could 
Ixr fuiiucled into a Russia hard-prt^ved by die Webnnorhl. 

In the Balkans. Jiuiwier. the fortunes of war distmctly hworccl ThrOmk* 
the Avis. From his depciidemy of Alhania .Vfiissoltni prefiared the ""f 
conquest of Greece, a veiiiute probably inspired by die Italian dic¬ 
tator’s distriLiU of I4iilfr's recent pencTration nl the Ibdkans. With¬ 
out ihe benefit of German co-opcratlon. Mussolini peremptivHIv de¬ 
manded of the Greeks on Grtober 28, !9t0. 'control of ccfiaiti stia- 
legic [>oint3S iintfcr patn of immediate Invasion. The preceding 
Italian propaganda cumpaign against die Cteckt. in the best Cer 
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man style, had given tlie Creek military an fipportnnity to organiu; 
an eCFective rcshiatice force. Tfie kaftan noie. ccntequently, tvas tC' 
jected, and vKcn the forces of Marsfuif BAdoglio plunged tmo the 
inhospitable mountains of nortern Greece a vicious Greek army 
stopped tiiem in their tracks and then assumed the offensive in its 
turn. Tliroiigliout the winter of \fusso!ini poured re¬ 

in fortemenu into tfie Greek ciiopptr, hut to no avail. At home 
Fasebn confidencf was severely shaken; BadogJiot tiie best of Jl 
Diice's soldiers, was retired from his post; and German troops as 
well as German agents inhltrated Italy in incTcasing numbers—Ber¬ 
lin was becoming imjtatient with tlie military ineptness of the Roman 
legions. 

hlitler had reason to he impatient, for as fongas |ti$ sottihcm flank 
was iinprotected hiS planned invasion of Russia presented serious 
dJfhcLilties. Not only Clreece, hut Yugoslavia as ivell were vital fac¬ 
tors in the projected offeiutvc against the Soviet Union, In Belgrade 
a venal pro-lVazi Regent, Prinee Paul, and his Prime Minister, Cvti- 
kovich, lent a ready ear to Uitler'.s offer of the Greek port of Salonika 
and a guarantee of Vitgofilavia’s integrity in return for a nonaggres- 
sion pact. Despite the roar of puhlir indignation that followed w'hen 
news of the negotiatimis leaked out, Cvetkovich signed fns name in 
Berlin to the neutTality j^act on March 2$. Tsvo da^s later Yugoslav 
military chieftains repudiated the bargain, headed a revolution 
which deposed Prince Paul and his niinistty, and proclaimed young 
Peter as iltcir ruler. Nazi revenge descended savagely. The German 
Blitz, spearfteaded by warplanes and Panzer divisions, struck down 
Yugoslavia in an clcvcn-c^y campaign whicli reduced part of Bel¬ 
grade to rubble and put King Petei to flight. Formal jiiTTendtr tame 
on .\pril 17. Yugoslavia jjassetl under Gemian, lialL'in, Hungarian 
and Bulgarian conisol; wh.it remained was administered by local 
puppets of the Axis. 

Tlie turn of the Greeks to feel the slashing attack of the German 
armies svas next. Nazi meclianired divisions had entered Salonika 
on .-Ypril 8. Athens fell less than rliree svecks later despite ilic pres¬ 
ence of BritJsii reinforccuienu brought up from Libya and valiant 
help from the R A.F. When it [lecaine apparent that the Greek cause 
was doomcfL the Uritisli forces evacuated the niainland and retired 
to the Anglo-Gtwk h,-iven of Crete, Here, ignoring British com¬ 
mand of the sea. (Jerman tmop* in gliders and pirachutists dropped 
on the isbttd, ihc first large-scale a|x'raiion of its kind. U'^itli no air 
cover, ptmriy etpiippcd Britishers wilted under a relentless marhine- 
^n fire and twimhing fmm the sky. By ]une 1 the entitr islaml was 
in Nazi hands, Tlie Creek islands as w^cU a.t (he liotnelattd were 
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turned over to tiic Itahan soi<licr>' for po]tritt^, and Bulgatia, winch 
had joined die \\h on Mardi I, 1<MI. was rewarded wiih Thrace. 

Only one irajjortani ixiwer remained in the jjath of nlmi seemed 
at tJic time to he a Nad <lri\'e into tfie Near East, arrategirally 
ated Turkey. The mutualnassistauec jiati wJiidi ihc Turks had signed 
with the AJlics in Octohet, 1939, Jiad long sinte become a dead letter 
for <dJ pracdcal purposes, since Angora had dcctined to abandon 
ncijcnility and ojx^iily stdd goods to both set* of lielligeiciUSL Though 
this |Jolitr>- ceiEainty conviiuetl the British that thdr pact with the 
Turks was anything but a dipJoinaLic vitfory. Uutdon had die satis¬ 
faction of know’ing that it ti'as at least mtUtaiing against a vvliolt^ 
Sale rurkish sell-otii to the Nads, Hut when the AjcLs coimutnrcd the 
Balkans the highly impressed Turks on June 13. signed a 

treaty of ''mutual trust and sincere frieiidship" with Germany. It 
seemed tliat Hitler had ni»i only seritrcd lus southern Hank against 
attack dirring iiLs forthcoming itu'usitm of iheSns'tet Onion, but that 
he migJii liave ,is an active pinutT a traditional enemy of Ricssb. 
Like Napoleon, (he German Fuhrer to need all the help he could 
find when he gave the signal for the conquest tif tire northern colos¬ 
sus: like the Corsican, too. he tvas to learn that all the fortes of a 
subjugated Europe were not soJEcient lu airompUsh bis lonqiicror's 
dream, 

Tlie Russo Grtman Noiiaggrcssion Pact of August. 1939, governed 
tetJinieaily the rebiionscf the two countries from its inception dowm 
ui the “surprise" Nan invasion of Russia on June 22. 1911. The his- 
lory of \ii/i-Sovict relations under liie aegis of this agreemem, how¬ 
ever, h;^ proved to Ixr anything but cordiaL lor both the Kremlin 
and Wiihelnifltrassc regarded each other with (hinly disguised sus¬ 
picion ivhite the Nazi war machine was smashing its way along the 
paih of European domination. Heipite the f-aci that the Russians 
offi^lly termed tlic Geniian war on w-wteni Fiim;»e a rypicaliy 
capitaiisttc-imperialistif conllin. the practical position of (he Soviet 
Union during the first year of the tvar in the West milii.iied a^inst 
ific AngJo-Frcndi allies and favored the Xa*i$. Soviet wheat, fodder, 
and oil were sold to the Reich, and tlic Russbins gladly permitted the 
transport across the U.S.S.R. of goods originating in jajian and des¬ 
tined fcir the Reich. Nor was the floic of Ijenefits all line wav. for 
Gemuin machinery, airplane designs, and lecliincians were supplied 
to Russia, 

Ulicn the Finnish War of 1939-1940 limte out the Nari military 
leaders apprentiv dnu the tiime ctmrhisions from the Russian per¬ 
formance as did the rest of the world, namely, that the Soviet Union's 
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5gkiuif» capacity vtas atnazingly low, Cotucifiely, ifjc Gt'miaii victo¬ 
ries in the West in 1940 undoubtctily lottvinced the Kremlin that 
the Mligerettis were tioi evenly niaichccl and were hardly likely 
1(1 min one anotiier. Nari p(jwcr pointed toward an early total vic- 
Ktryover its enemies. (.)in:e triumphaiu in i!ie West, would Uie Reitli 
funi its attendiHi eastward, where the broad acres uf Ukrainian 
wheat, tlie rich Doivets coal basin, and the oil of the Caspian region 
invited tlie Nails to mnke good their loudly tnimpcied plans for 
expansion? 

The Russian oeeujisiiuin of the Baltic republics, of Bessarabia, and 
of (he noriltem Bukovina, already noted, heightened the tensitm 
fHjiwccn Moictny and Berlin, though the Nazis made no olFiciaf pro- 
tesL But the ultimate intention of the Germans was plain when, in 
Angitst, I9-j0, ten infantry and two Ponser divisions wctc moved 
from die \Vc« into positions along the Russo-Gemian border i)i 
partitioned Polantl. Briiisli leaders attempted to warn die Rttssian.s 
of an impending CkTinati aggression against the Soviet Union, e!(- 
peccing as 4 rewanj a Uear-cui Russiati statement of friciidsJnp to¬ 
ward t/ic West. But suth advances were rebulfed by tire Kremlin; 
the Soviet leaders apjjareiitly were well apprised of the threat and 
seemed toatiadi little value to British, and bter American, advices 
that the Rcii Ji was about lo drive its legions into the heart of Russia. 
NevertheJeis. ivheii the Triple .Alliance Hgreement of September, 
broiiglii fapiin into a closer rctaiionship with tlic .Axis, Stalin 
and his advisers had to consider the possibility of a tivo-froni tvar, 
and hastcncrl to conclude a neutrality pact with tlie fapanese whit h 
was to run for five years. Foreign Commissar Molotov and a staff of 
experts were also sent off to Berlin in November, la40, appircntly 
to work out some sort of ffiodu.( iTi'endf betireen tlie Sovdcl Union 
and the tbcti colossal German power. .Molotov lent approval to a 
limited German ;M?iietTannri ol tlie Balkans for the purpose of resol¬ 
ing Italy from her difficulties and. in renim, tvas assured of Na^i sym- 
patlty with &iviet a.spirafiorts to the Straits and adjusLuteni of the 
&ivie[-Tiirkish Frimiicr. A joint official commniiitjue declared tiiui 
agreement had been reached on all points of mutual interest. The 
November talks were followed by a Russo Gcnrum pn in |:ntiiary. 
1941. concerned cliicHy w ith ecotiomif and Tcsetilemciit matters. 

It was diirini; midwinter of IfMO-IM! tfiat die German leaders. 
dcsiYurmB of Imvering the Soviet Union to a rtate of v.assalage like 
that of .\fi»ssolini's Italy, made ihe decision to postpone an alkmt 
offaisive against Britain for tlic sale of disposing fimi of the btg 
neiglilior to the east. While a highly suspicious Soviet leadcmhiri 
gnmJy girded tfic Kussian nation for any cventiialiiy, a,i. Jl'ir/irnmc/if 
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Lliraugli the Ualknii^, in tJie pruKCii bringing RuTTuiniii. Bill- 
S^YVd, and Himgai^ ctJinpIcLely ^vitJiin the German SuUn re~ 

acted by taking over tlie Soviet premiership himself^ [ulty conscious 
now tirdt the German niiluary had alrcf^idy singled oui Russia lot. 
the next blow. Once the conquest ol Yugoslavia aittl Greece liatl 
been accompiished and the Tiiiks draivn close to the Axis, the Ger¬ 
man troop movements toward Use Russo-Cennajt bolder could mean 
bm the luimincut end of the Na^i .Soviet Pad of 19^9. /Vcconliugly. 
Red Army mantuvers %vtTe iiu^ved up IVom atituiim to ^[ay ansi 
XVlien l-litlcs's Fsirccs crashed sicrx^ss Lite Ixirder on the moTning of 
June 22t 1!J41 h dscy were lonrrariicd by Soviet sireogtli estimated 
variously at JfiO to IfrfV divisions. 

Why did Hitler undertake such an enormous gamble? In the first 
place, growing Russian military might had lo be crushed before tlie 
Nazis could give iJieli undivided attention to an inx-asioti o( Britain 
—provifkd a ikdcai of Russia did not cause despaiHu^ Britain to sue 
fur peace. Ihidoubtcdiy, uxn, die nth souicen of raw^ materials in 
Russia were an iitcluccmeiit, tor graiT)* coaJ» oiL and mlier items 
weri* nmeh needed by a blorkaded Cerinany- Perhaps, toOi llie in¬ 
tention xvas tti Ojien up a lund front in Middle -Vsia xvhli :in attack 
on India via I raiiscaspia, But most of a!l, l-E icier had finally reached 
the conclusion tliat liecoufd not meet Sod in's opposition to the Nari 
invasion of the Balkans and the letter’s dcmaitds for postxvar sw'ag. 
The fateful dis;igTeeiiient lictivcen die tivo leaders came in Novera- 
her, HMO, wTitn SlaiLii demanded bases on die Dardanelles and itaked 
his claim on the Persian Gulf area as "die center nf die aspirations 
of die Soviet Union." Hitler hilkccL The next manrh he tssnett his 
directive fur "f)|3eratif>n Barban^ssa"? in misEi Soviet Russia in a 
«|itirk campaign. He knew Uiat speed ivas of the essence, foi a pro- 
tnictcd camiikihgit agnifiiu die Russians xvoubl give American indus¬ 
try adcc]uate time lo supply Britain ivitli the in^tciial strength to 
undcri^ike an inx'asicm of the Ckjminenr^ 

On the morning of June 22. 19*11, the gargantuan offensive against 
Russia got under iv-jy. Partleipating in OperatEun Barbarossa. as the 
CiCoimn HigJi Comnrand cuiUcd it, were Germany a allies. Italy, Fin¬ 
land, and Rnmania. E1iirtgar|r attd Slovakia sent detaihincnts while 
viiliinicers vicre enrolled in Franco Spain, Vicliy France, and even 
Bctgiimi, Only Bulgaria, iMrcatise of the prChRiissian sympathies of 
much of tEte {x>pu1atk>n, remained inactive in the great tTusade 
against Red Russia. The Germans sihmc had approximately 3,{KH),000 
men in the operation. From Finland no the Black Sea the battledine 
5nx.'tchcd, lender the Teadeoliip uf Baron Maniicrhcim die Finns 
Attacked in the nortfi: in the semth Rumaxiian armies lunged at the 
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Rimians arouod Uic HLitfc Sea jegwjn^ 1 he maiicr stroke, however, 
was rcjcned for iltc Cemiarv annies, Nazi stratL^- envisiged a tlirec- 
pronged .'ittatk, ihe norlliem group heading lor l.ciiingTiid under 
[hecomouml of von Lech, the eenital unity of von ti(^k aimed tor 
Nfojtow. and the sotidiern army to iiamtner into the Ukraine. The 
first few weeka of aimjviiguing lent siibsianec to the earlier German 
boasts djat the irr/tnianrbr svould "cut ihioiigfi Russia like a knife 
ibmugli butter. * The western world sltuddered as the German armies 
unleashed tlieir otfensive; only xvestem Ctnnmunisr.s expressed ho|)c 
for the Soviet Ijrtioii, tlie pioiieer Socialist Commtjnw'ealtEi, For the 
Ca) Dim on is Is and fellow travelers of tin* West the war had now as* 
stimed die uaitire of world defense against predatory Fascism: for¬ 
gotten were the days when ihe conflict reptesented only a clash of 
capita list impetialisnu. 

From tlie front tame German fligh Cotnmaiid communiciu^ an- 
nanneing "annihilation" of various Russian forces. "What was liap- 
pettiiig, how'cv'ei, was that the Russians iiad thrown up a screen 
of frontier guards tvltose job it was to delay iltc Gcrntan advance 
while the bulk of tlic Red Army corwemmietl far to tlie rear iKliind 
tlie Staliji Line along the nntejier River. Not until the forces of 
von Bock reached Smolensk on the centra! front w.is the real Russian 
defense encoujitered. tleivy Ceriiian attacks in mid-July and again 
in imtUAugust failed to dislotlge tlie tenacious Russians. It was not 
until flrtober I that the hard-fought Germans were able to resume 
their drive on Moscow to the accomfiaitiment of f Tiller's exultant 
deeiamtiun that "Russia is broken and will never rise again.” In the 
south von Rumlstcdt's armies conquered the rich Ukraine: Kiev, 
Odessa. Kharkov. Rostov^jn-ncm fell in rapid sitccessitin—jusi nver 
the lioriron lay the oil fields of the Guuasui am! die ^fiddIe East. 
As the Red Armies retrealwl they left nothing for the conquerors, 
destroying industrial esmhlishinenis, laying bare tite rountrysidc! 
and even liltuving up the greaiesi material monument of the ^iviet 
regime, die Dmcfwopetrovik Dam. In the north German and Finnish 
farces r tosed in on Leningrad, major manufacturing center and Ijasc 
of the Russian Baltic fleet. The foes settlwl down to one of the 
gnentest siege liaitlcs in history. The city belli firm. Tlie over-all 
picTUTc prc-senietl the bask’ fact that the German attack Jiad failed 
because of die Russian system of figliting in depth, which allowed 
great freedom of movement. The Ret! .\rmy that faced the Germans 
had proved lo lx quite different from that which had been held at 
bay by the Finns tW'o winters before. Nazi skill in the co-ordiuattoii 
of mecluini/efi iniplemettis of war was matched by the Russians, and 
Sonet iirtilleiT proved the scourge of i I tiler’s legiuns. Ijxan of man 
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power Nvere about evenly projxjttioncd bcLwecii die iwo opponents, 
bui Gernmny could not hope to sund tJie bleeding that Rti^ia vv'iu 
capable of taking in stride. 

Once commicted to a Rnssian tvar. Hitler o>nId not stop halfway. 
If sudden and complete victory could not be obtained at every pomt 
along tlie 2000'mile front, tfien the obvious goal should l>£ the 
definitive defeat of die Riissians ai some segment of that line. Tlie 
capture of Mascow might yet bring about a collapse. .Vccordiiigly. 
most of Ihe Gemtan mechanized strength, tw^otbirds of Llic Lij/(- 
xaaffe, and Jialf of tfie infantry were cTonccntrated for nti allout 
drive on Moscow. The gigantic operation got tinder way on Octo¬ 
ber ) over a ^OO^mile froni west of the Russian capital. Tiic German 
tactics aciiuiliy took iht forc« of Hitler to within fifteen miles of 
Moscow, but did not adiieve either of die original German ohjec- 
tiveSp the capture of the cJty and the trapping and annihilation of 
the Russian armies of the cenier. The ^viei governnieni bad re- 
inovetl hurriedly to Knibishev east of the Volga: tvomen and chib 
dren had been cv^acuated from Moscow; and the Russian armies had 
been forced to evacuate tiiousands of siquare miles of territory—but 
the Soviet troops, fighting what they called the "Great Patriotic 
War," were still barring the-way to thdr capital city, still coiiridenb 
still refusing m lie siiTTOiinded. The second great German ofemivr 
had f^Uen short of its goal. To make mailers ivorse, Scjviet Marshal 
Ceorgi Zhukov in December began a counteroffensive, re liesing the 
pressure on Moscowj and forcing the conimenccmeni of a long and 
hard it.inter retreat by the German troops. The dreaded Muscovite 
winter, the limdioLis ai^d deadly work of Russian guerrillas, Russian 
ingenuity tn building impromptu defenses, die skillful use of Rus* 
Sian reserves, plus the fact that the Germans lacked the itrength to 
press their initial advantages, all had concrihiited to the Erusiration 
of Hitter's grandiose dreams. 

Yei their surccssful defense had cost the Rtisstans dearly. Thou¬ 
sands upon tliousands of troops had been lost, as had rnost of Euro¬ 
pean Russia, and tncalculable resources ivere wasted,. As yci the aid 
llowing from Britain and the LTitited States toufd not begin to com¬ 
pensate for these losses. But tlic Red Army by ihe close of 1941 had 
proved a match lor the vaunted irrArniucftf* By the end of the year, 
too, the most [lowerful indiistrial naiion in the work! had entered 
the w^ar on ihe iidc of Hitlers enemies. 

When The Germani invasion of Poland lifted tlie curtain an World 
War fl, the Tnitcd Stales gnvernmcni riectared its neutTaliiv, the 
only policy feai^ible in the face of divided opiniun at home. Tliere 
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^v’cre fe^v admiUT^ of Naii Germany in tlie country, but Uicre were 
some statesmen ami fewer [irivaie individuals wKo dearly saw ihe 
mcanins of open war beineeii Killer and die Anj^loFrenth democ 
rarjes. Recollections of the unhappy otitcomc of American par¬ 
ticipation in a previous world ^var added to an earnest desire to a%^id 
a second enibroibneni in a conflict which most Americans did noi 
consider (O he of concern to the W'estem Hemisphere. Presidential 
wamin;^ that isolation iri a global trar was impossible tverc not taken 
seriously. Nor had Roosevelt won approval of his attempts before 
September, IDSd, to amend American Xeutiality haws in order that 
the United States could tbroic its material sup^Kiri into the scales 
against an aggressor nation, despite the fact that he clearly indicated 
tliat strict observance of the Neutrality Laws might actually entail 
aid to an aggressor while tienying it to the victim. On the very eve 
of war in hurope^ Aiiicrttmt senators denied Roosevelt's ref|ticsi for 
autUority to aid the s'ictiiit of aggression, and scoffed at the idea that 
war was imminent, 

\\'hen war came, howe\'cr, Roosevelt managed to induce Congress 
to alter the neutrality legislation siillidcntly to pemiit the e^pari 
of tear go^s to the belligerents ou a casli-and-rarry basts. Imme¬ 
diately Hrttain and Fiance placed huge orders for munitions and 
weapotis with American firnis. and, desphe a flurry of diplomaiic 
fuss over thcO{j«rationof die Uritish navkert system which aimed at 
keeping coi^!^ out of the tiainh of the enemy, Americao policy to- 
watd the Allies griidtially became one of all aid short of war, 

Tlic second ofDdal act of the Llniu-d States w-liidi rcflecteil the 
country's determination to immunize itself against direct Iiivolv'e- 
ment was the cfuidusion on October 7. of an agreement with 
the Ollier New World republics. This agreement prot laimed "sca- 
safety zones'* around the Americas, into which the warciaft of IwU 
ligcrcnts were forbidden to enter. 'J'lie Panama Declaration, ajt it was 
called, was n«t only a rtobiion of accepted principles of hitcrtia- 
tional law. hut it had die much graver shortcoming of being io- 
cHpable of enfon-emenu fnciirsions into the safetj rone by belligerent 
ships bmitghi protests fnjin the V^'estem Hemisphere vvhldi were 
abruptly rebuffed. 

In retrospect the American policy seems to have fieen to remain 
neutral while putting the maierfut resources of the country at the 
disposal of those fighting flitlcr. The Briiijh navy cimtroiltjd the 
.Atlantic and the iltreat of Nail ficnetraLtcm of die Western Hemi¬ 
sphere seemed remote. Nfeanwlidc, the United States was gaining the 
time tu put iu fiwn defenses in order. And since the American navy 
was not yet strong enough to defend both the Atlantic and Pacific 
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approFirhtfi lo rhe New Wtjrld, uenti'aljty in the Atlantic area might 
5ervu 10 strengthen Aiiteritaii jxjtky in iJte Pacific. Tfie whole policy, 
liowt^'cTi tc^tticl on ttio assumptions which were to prove erroneous 
in tlie extreme^ njunely, tiiat ihe Frcjidi Magi not Line and the 
British blockade won Id ekiier wear out Germany or at least delay 
the Nazis until United States defense preparations were completed; 
and that Japanese aggression in the Far East could be prevented so 
long as the bulk uf American naval strength was concentrated in the 
Parifu:. 

The iniiitary developmems of die ionquest of France, die 

entry of Italy into the war, the Battle of Biiiaiii—had imps>rtant re- 
peiTtissions in the United States. Eliniinatinii at Ftamre and Holland 
and die concciiiration of British concem on the war in Europe 
opened cmidng vistas of espansioii for fa|>anese imperialists in tl»e 
Far F^st. VichyTrench concessions to Japan in Indo-China and 
Britain's temporary closure ot the Bui-ma Road at Japan's behest' 
arottsed tlic iVmcrican Stale De|iartiiieni to the fact that there was 
an iliteral rrlationiJijp lieiween the fonunes of vvar in vvcsiern 
Fiiropc and ihc tolc of the Japanese in the Far Fjjsi. "Hie implica¬ 
tions of Axis I'tctortes for ihe Untied Slates were eveji more serious 
in die Atlantic area. Nesihcr British supremacy on the seas nor 
French military- domination in Europe had stood up to die impact 
of the Nazi Tlie extension ot German control to the entire 

western coastdine of Europe spread the Btiiish navT so thin that little 
strength ivas left for patrolling the Atlantic; Fiuncep of course, had 
ceased to exist as a miliiaxy force against Hitler^ Tlic c onclusion 
obvicnis: the L'niied States could no longer afford the luxury of a 
leisurely prepanition to defend iiselE 

On May 15 Presideni Roosevelt lorifured up tlir vbion of Nai?i 
attacks on .4nierit‘a and called for fresh appropnations to increase 
<iefens« on land and sea and in the air. With a clear majority of the 
Amertcan people solidly Ischind the president’s apj^eal. Congress 
quicklv appropriated the sums ret|ueated. Additional requests for 
hmds wTre matched by reatly grants by Congress, and by the end of 
the year a total of seventy billion dot tars liad h^xn appropriated— 
several times the cost at ^^^oJ:ld War L While the Nsh^is marched 
triutnphanily imo Paris, a selective service hill was mnrudiiced into 
Congrm. fsalationjst senators opened up a heavy barrage against 
wbai they deemed an unnecessary* and dangeious measure. This op¬ 
position plus a still sincere desire to avoid war led to a presidential 
prfJtnise that the draftees would not in: sunt to jxirticipate in 'Tkiro* 
[jean ^ In September the bill was passed with a onc-year limita^ 

* See S-IO-M L 
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lion ct servkf and a prohibition oi service outside die W-rstcru 
Heniispherc. 

Direct diplomatic pressurt: whs exerted on die lielligerents w-iih 
little cfEect. liarly in President Roosevelt seni Untlcrsetretary of 
State Sumner Welles to Europe fur the pur[Miwr of discussing wiUj 
the major Western powers "die present possibilities of concluding 
any just and permanent peace." Among otbei^ aiteiiipts to advance 
die cause of peace in Europe VVelks urged upon Mussolini coniiiiueid 
Italiai^ neutrality and promised that tialy^s legitimate aspirations 
would be cf.snsidered at the peace tabic* The Atnerican envoy, liow- 
ever* was foibuhien to offer specific ptofjosal^ for the restoration of 
pciice and lib audience with Mussolini pn>vcd iinfruitlul when // 
Dure declared war (June 10) on a defenseless France, a move Rtx^se- 
vclt promptly lenned **a stab in the hack." In mid-June* w'lien Petain 
^vas appealing to the Nazis for an end to hostilities, AiUiiotiy Biddle, 
then represeming ifie United States^ recommcTidcd to Petain and 
French Admiral Darlan that the French fleet be dispersed at various 
points in die Mediterranean to avoid tapuire by Lhc Nazis, a dis¬ 
position agreed ujwn ut ilic time of lhc armbticr negotiaiions. 

The cotieliision of Uie military alliance between japan, Cerniaiiy* 
and Italy in September. 1940* umlerliiied the direct threat to die 
United Stales, for the S<iviet L^niun tvas explicitly excluded from the 
sco|>c of ihe treaty* Obviously, if die United Suiics took up arms 
against the Axis* then Japan could be expected lo attack America 
from die rear. On the oUier hand, if an AniericHn-Japancse war 
eveniuaicd the Nipponese could expect an Italo-Gerinan offensive 
against the Unired ScatesM, The Triple Altiaiiee, tliereforc, meant 
thill the Uniierf States t^oidd have to bold the bulk of its naval furcej 
in die Padhe. The corollary was dtai America should also try to 
hiiiiress Britisli naval power in the Ailantic, Partly because of the 
pledge by Wendell Willkie. the Repubhon candidate for Ute pirsi- 
dcncy .it die time, that aid to Britain short of war had bis approval* 
PresidenL Rtmscvelt on September 3* 1910* tnuisfetred fifty ^'over^ 
age^' destroyers to Britain in exchange for eigbi naval bases on 
Briiish territory in the Western HeiiibpluTe* Substantia] quantities 
of weapons, loo. ivere released to the Briii^b to help compensate for 
die losses suffered during the disastrous campaign on the Coniineni- 

Having won the eletdon of 19-10, Roosevelt siiffened his altiliide 
totvHfd the Axis, assuring CJongiess that fits conlintiance in office con¬ 
noted irencham resistance to Axis viaory. The world, he asserted* 
dm a Id be given certain basic frectkims. for without them the security 
and happiness of nations were tiiipossihie—freedom from want, free- 
dom of worship, frvedom of speech, frectfom hrom war. A short time 
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later Ke proclaimed the United SiEites '"the amml of dumocrxy*' and 
asked the nadon to niatenaJ assistance to states whose inde¬ 
pendence viTis consi<lcrc<] oecemry ior the satety of the Kcpttblic 
iiselL 

Impfententutkjw of die idea ^vas not lonj^ in comic^p for in Jafittar>\* 
t the American Congress was confronted with ^n admtnisiTaiion 
pro(K»tiat that itie president bcaiithorbcd ui seLL transfer, lend, 
or qthenh.'ise dispose of miliUirv suf>(iltes of all kinds to any country 
wiiose derense the presidetit dcemcil vital m the protection of the 
United Slates, Rqsiytncnt lor die supplies could be made in cash 
or in any other irKiiuier approved by the chief executive. The l.end- 
U'asc Bilk as it \v:^s otlkd. uas :iimed priinarily at helping Britain, 
bill the pmvisium ccjuld be applied in itich a manner that the United 
States could easily become an arsenal of world demoemey* Id Ijon- 
don, of ciouric, Wiitaton ChiircluU hailed la-mddjcase as monu¬ 
ment of generous and far-reaching staiesmaiiship/” Not id I .Americans 
agreed with the Brilish locter. 

In Congress friemb of the bill claimed that it won hi fielp insure 
agatmi Ameriran involvement in the war, w^hcreas opponents of the 
neieasiire argued that it would lead pteetsely to diat unhappy predica¬ 
ment. For more than nvo months isolaTinnisis and those favoring aid 
to Britain dcbatecL and linally the bill was enacted Into law by com- 
[ortnblc majorities in Ix^tli the Senate and tlie House nf Reprt?scnt4i- 
tives^ Tlie administnuiem, now with an appropriaiion of seven bil* 
lion dollans at m disjxisair extended cnmiuoiis trredhs io Rritaitt. 
Muniuon.ii. raw materiaU* food, repir hiciliUes in the United States 
for damaged British merrlianLineii and naval vessels, and many orher 
giXids anti services w^ere maiie available to the hard-presseii isbnders. 
By 11142 tlic stream of l.cndd^ase goods moving across the Atbntic 
became ^ torreni. When German submarines threatened the east* 
bound merdiaiumcn the United States promptly established "nen- 
irality patrols'^ on the sea and in the air over the Allanltc; to protect 
the Lend-incase mert;hafUmen« and when Atnerican ships were ac¬ 
tually attacked by t!^e U-lxsats Roosevelt rmleret! the .Vincriiran navy 
to nhcKU .Axis craft on aigiit. an ait whicli amounted to an unde¬ 
clared naval upon Germany an^i (talyp After ihe Nazis invaded 
Ktusla Anicrifati snpphcs were 'iliippcd pronipily to thr Soviet 
Unionp despite the lang-siatiding antipathy of many Amcricam to 
the Communist way of life. Regardless of iliffeiing ideologies, the 
ftght against Uiikr and his allies provided one uniting purpose: 
defeat of the Axb. l^nd-l^rasc assistance lo the Red forces holding 
Hitler at txay aroused little opposition in the world*s foremnst capi- 
Ultsitc ftotc. 
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In th« n)c34'itinic ihc alignment of tJie United States wiiti dnr atiU- 
E-lUJer forces found expression in a siatemcni of genera] principles— 
ihe .‘Vtlanttc Cliarier, In mtd'Aiigitst, 19^11, Roosevelt and Churchill 
met aboard $liip olf the coast of Ncwfcmnciland, acconijianted by 
their miliLary and ecanomif: adviseis. Plans lor collaboraiion between 
the United States and Britain sltotild the former become a full- 
fledged belligerent were apparently discussed, as tv el) ax aid to 
Britain and Russia and a policy u> be pursued witJi Japati; but what 
die world heard was a statement of priitt iples u|jon which the Anglo- 
Americans intended to liase their ami Axis actions in the future. 
The duenment. known as the .Atlantic Cliarier, diseJaitned all inter¬ 
est in territorial aggrandisement for Britain and the United States: 
it proclaimed Anglo-zVineriran desire to see "mi tcrriioria) changes 
that do not accord w ith the freely expressed wishes of the people con¬ 
cerned': and it iiiisiired the world that tnglisfimen and Aineiicam 
respected the right of all jxxjples to select the form of governmeiu 
under whicfi they will livc^ In the economic sphere, the Cliarier 
asscrteii (hat ijjc two powers wotihl try to cquatiu opporttniilies of 
all states in securing at cess to world trade and rair materials, a slate- 
mEnt apparcnily intended as a reply to those who held that com- 
iiierx'ial rivalry and has'e-not status were pmper inducements to 
cotiRici. Moreover, the Cliarter aflirmed tfie principle of "Ircedom 
of ihc jcai," deiiuiinced the use of forte in the seiikmcm of inier- 
fiiitiona] issues, promised that after the aggressor nations had lieen 
overpowered and disarmed the L'liited States :md Great Britain 
w-oiifd tvork lotvard Itglitcning die arm.imcnt burden, and even 
hinted at the establislimcnt of "a wider and permanent aysteni of 
security." Ten odicr Allied nations in all. the Sciviei Union and 
nine govermnents in exile, pminpily endor-it-d iJie .Atlamic Chancr, 
III priiicijile. at any rate, the ami-.-Vxb forces of the world had found 
a conutton platform, vague though it wiis. 

While Rmisevclt and Ciiitrrhill confemed in Newfotmdlantl Bight, 
die United .States was gitding itself for more direct involvement on 
the side of the Britisli than sending Lend-Lease supplies. The Selec¬ 
tive Service .-\cr passed in the summer of I fUO was bringing the army 
lip lo fighting si/c. a "two-orean navy" was under consirncitnn. and 
stockpiles of straiegic raw materials were liciiig accumulated. By the 
spring of jyil American aircmfi produciion wu appraacJiing the 
British ami Ginnan iiiitput of 1501) planes a month; in [nly tlic 
first rlytng Fotiros—an .American heavy Immber—rcached Britain, 
as well as figliier cnfi. Flic gigantic steel companies of America 
were turinng nm nearly 80,i}{i0.i>00 tons of steel a year; shi(>yaTds 
w-rre mpitll) fahi itaiiiig hundreds of merchant ami naval vcssi^ls. 

Tlie flipping sJiortage w;is pariicnlariy serious despite l.frtited 
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States prodi)c(]on of now hottuins^ To help overcoitie chis dif)icuk>v 
vesseh in Unjrc<l States jxiris belon^jini? to Axis naiiciiLils oi tu 
Conn tries tiiai had been overrun by the tJermjins w'erecutumiiitdeereil. 
Tbe Neuiraliiy L^w tras further nirxlilied so m to permii iJic arming 
ol American cargo earrict^ atul their eiuty iiuo certain maritime 
tear /joiics anti lielligeretu iwrts. A rue ri can tttnjps were diapiittJied 
to Crecniartd in Apriii 19‘11, and a short tvlitie later a force teas sent 
to replace ilie Briiisib gnrrison in Iceland, in the undeclared war 
against Etitlcr tfie /American president and Clongiess were taking’ 
advantage of every oppuiimity to cficck ilie Nazis short of actual 
conflict. America was netiiral in name only, 

Thougf) American attention steincd to be rivetetl for the linic 
being on ilie ittenace of flic Nazis, RiKiscveU and Secrctarj’ of 
Cordell TluJl score fully aware ol dangers even more immediate in 
dm Padftc. Relations with JafNiri had occupied ImjtIi Chiirthill Liiiil 
Roosevelt at the Ajiantic fimfemice in July, HHL The British 
prime minister liad urgeti Roosevelt to join with him in Ibtly warn¬ 
ing the |a[tancse tJiat llieir aggressions in the Far F.;ist must stop, but 
the .-ynicrkatt president thought it best to stall olf the |ap:mtsc for 
tire time being in view ol dm iinpre|j;ired[Kss of the British. Dutch, 
Australian, and .‘\nKTican forois in the Far Ijst, Roosevelt was mak¬ 
ing no cjontessiotJS to Japantsf aggression, but Im did Ict-I that time 
was needed to prep re for the shoirdovvn iliai all agreed wms inevi- 
mbic. Fie had his way, for before titc Atlantic CoTifciCJice disbanded 
it was agreed that the L-nllcd States should take die- lead in seeking 
a yieacelul sohiiton in the Piirific, while lauh Washiugtfin and Ivon- 
dtni would let the Japanese knoev tfiat further aggre'ssioiis in the 
Souili Pacific svould tiot fie tolerated. 

In the springol IfM I t!ie Japanese, through their newly appointed 
amfj.tssaflor Nomura, proposed that tlic Tnite-d States and Japiin 
should sliare supremacry in die Pacific on tlm condJtioji that ihe 
former recogniic jap^e'se doininatitnj of aiina. Secret,ny Hull re¬ 
plied with a foiir.point coiinter-fimjxX'Hil: (li that die smnu c/uo 
should be mttintaijicd. only wdih the consent of the people in¬ 
volved: (2> that the sovcTeignty of all nations, imluding China, be 
Tesj^ted: (3| that there should Ikt no imerfereiicc in the tUimestiL- 
aifitirs of otlier naticitis; and {'!) iliat <,'mnrnicTrial at id cultural oj> 
portunittes diould lie guaranteed to all on a basis of ef|ijatity. llic 
puficics of the iw^ocouniricsTifeTc obviously poles apart, and the T lulJ- 
Nomnra <-nnvers.ations ended tcmporurily. Tlie ITiiited States svas 
not willing to appease die fapiicse. and the latter had no interi- 
tion of up any gains tlms far or even lo refrain from titnv 

aggressions. 

During July and Atigusi the proof of this licoinc more nnmistak- 
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able* Wherfi the Germam invaded Russia—a move thai was realiy a 
doiiblc<tt)$s of fapan—ihc Ja(£ 2 Lnnc expansionists tonduded a fit%h 
baTRaiu with the Reich wherein die Japanese promised [o repudiate 
their Nonaggressioii Pact with Rit^b sometiTiic later and held out 
die hAt la die Germans ol fiitiire co^jpciaiion a^inst the United 
States, In Tcittm Germany was to force \^ichy France to consent to 
full occupation of IndoClitoa by japon^ The jajjanese demands for 
occupation ol ]ndi>-Cliiiia were shortly forilicomtng. and VkJiy^ 
umier pressure Irom BerStn. gave way. By July 2S more tluin 100.000 
Japanese iroopa were in the Frencli Far Eastern jwssessium ToEyo 
caniTolkfl all of the strategic bases in the centml and souUicm prov¬ 
inces, as well iifl the imponant naval base of Cam Ranh. lncU>Cliiiia 
was to pay die costs of Dccupation. The Jap^mese piub to ilie south 
had begun. 

The Covernmenl of the United States, along with the other 
Pacific powers* strongly protested the Ja|>an€^ move and adopted 
precautioirary mcasitres. japaitesc assets in die United Stated were 
frozen* Genenil Mac Arthur was lem to the Philippines to take com¬ 
mand of American and Filipino troops: United Siatcs niarincs sind 
a numl>cT of gunlwtts in CUiina were wN'ifadrawn and stationed at 
Manila; Ixuh the aimy and Tratvy speeded up plan^ for tlefense in 
the Patifii::* Ohs^ioiisly there was a very real fciir in official drejes in 
Washington that tliecrisis witit Japan might break momentarily. 

TIic very core of the antagonism between the ITnited Slates and 
Japan, however, tvas die eJeavage over China. Tltu Ameriraiis noi 
only leftiied to i>Eiray China. i>iii insisted that Japan stop ligiiting 
Cliiang Kai^hek. pnlt her armed forces home, and abide by the 
'"Open Door'' priiidplt, Japan, on ilie other hand, insistcil dm the 
have a free hand in Ctiina and be allowed to mold ilie dciiinics^ nf 
the East ^ she saw fit. In ibort, the Japanese claimed that they 
wanted to appJy a "Monroe Doctritic" to the Far Ease. In the whole 
plan, China was the key* This was sbow'o during the August rxisis 
over the Indi>China a£iir. Admiral Nomura then proj^sed io Sec¬ 
retary Hull ibat in return for Jaj^nese wididr^wal from Indochina 
the United States should Force Chiang Kai-shek to accept a nego¬ 
tiated peace on JafKinesc ^emis, Wlien Hull snubbetl the proposal. 
Nomura then $ugge5te<! that the Jn[i^Eiese prime minister, Prince 
Konoye, and President Roosevelt ronfer personatly in order to arrive 
at a definiiive sol t id on of |np;me5e-American rebtions. At the time 
Roosevelt was secretly on Ids vc^y to the Atlantic Conference, a fact 
which might indicate that the faj^anese knew' t!iat their owm policies 
were alKiiii tn be disc ussed by iheir two foreTnt>st opjxjncnts, \Mien 
advised of the Nomura suggeatton, RoosevcU expressed a wtUingne&s 
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to m«i ^vith Printe Kotjoyc provided there existed ii iitHictent pre¬ 
liminary agreraicnt on basic principles to make such b conference 
rvciTthwhile. These basic principles would involve a recognition Try 
Tokyo oF tl»e Hull Foiir-Point Program enimciiited by the secretary 
of state (iitring the previous spring. Konoye replied that he sub- 
scriljed "fully" to these principles and then added so many qualifica¬ 
tions and mcxiificauons Uiat it was obvious that he did not tio so at 
all. The conlerence was still-born. 

It seemed that a periotl had been put to japartese-American nego¬ 
tiations. Shortly after Konoye‘s rejection of the Anieritan staLcancni 
of basic |jolky in the Far Fast he was succeeded as premier by Geu- 
cral Hidcki Tojcx spokesman for the military extremists, imme¬ 
diately. the Japanese press assumed a more helligercnt umo toivard 
the United States. On the other side of the Pacific American military 
tniclligenec warned Washington oliidah of growing German pres¬ 
sure on ihe Japanese to take action against their enemies in die Far 
Fast. Philippine posu were reinforced, and the move to put Ameri¬ 
can outposts in the Pacific on a full war footing was speeded up. 
Meanwhile the diplomats prcfiaretl the way for ihr iireak. 

In this atmosphere Tojo dispatched Saburu Kurusii to Washing¬ 
ton to assist Admiral Nomura in creating what apparently was in¬ 
tended to be a dipiomatk Mttokescreen. Kurusu stated jajanwe terras 
for peace in the Orient to Iw; (a) the stopping of .rll American aid 
to Cbin.t, (b) the revotaiion of the frecring order against Japan, 
(c) .American supplies oF oil to Japan, and i;d) Amcritrai aid to die 
Japanese in gaining access to raiv materials. Kiirusu s qmd pro qu<y 
ss'as a promise that Japan ivoutd not advance southward Ircyond liitlo- 
China. TTie American reply was not immedtatc, for Hull and Roose¬ 
velt nose wanted to “buy" a little more lime in which lo prepare for 
nrar by relaxing the freering order. Such a move, however, was vig¬ 
orously opposed by the other ABCD powers (Hriiish, Chinese, and 
Dutch) , and the idea was conKc)ueniJy dropped. On November 26 
Secretary Hull submitted his reply to tJie Ktinisu "offer." Tlie terms 
of the proposal were hardly designed For Japanese accepomce. The 
seven jjow'cts of tlie Pacific tvere to conclude a nonaggression treaty; 
six of these fexcluding Ri.i.wia) tvere to agree to respcti ilu: integrity 
of Indo-Chiiia' Japanese Fortes in Iwth China and Inflo-tjFiina were 
to' lie witlidraivnt Fwili Washington and Tokyo were lo renounce 
exLra-tcrrttorial rights in Cliiiu. and, Finally. coTtintercial relations 
Iicnvccn the nvo ^xuvers were to Jh- Tcncw'ed. W'hile Kurusn with¬ 
drew' to die Japanese Kmliassy to fbrmutate a dipltnnatic reply to 
the Amcriran 00imter|noposa1, tFie ships and planes of the ^^ikado 
were converging on America's great naval bastion at Pearl Harbor 
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in Hawaii. Tlic scquerrct of extents on December 7. 194 J, provides a 
ctiriuus ro mii iriritary on I he I iisrri liability of Japanese diptoiuacy^ 

Reiiveen ilic lime Uic Japanese Embaiisy in Washinifton tele¬ 
phoned the State Depanmenr asking lov an appointment for the 
delivery of JayianS anstvtrr to Huir* coniinunkaiiDn and tlie ap 
pcarance—^tweiity miiiuics JCurusit ami Nomura at the 

offices of the secrerary of stale the nava! radio ai Hawaii announced 
a Japanese acTial artack on Petirl HarlKir. In (nil knowledge of ihc 
Japanese blow. Hu! I read the conienis of the Ja]xincse note, which 
;)ccEisetl I he United States cd ftmtiaLing Japan's peaceful intentions 
at evtrry torn. No diploutaLic polish or obiuseness dulled tlic angty^ 
Huirs sharp reply lo ihe iwo Japanese cnviiys before him! "tn all 
my filiy years of (lublic ^cn ice 1 have never seen a diM:uEucni that 
was iTy>ic crowded vidili infaniErus falsehotwia ami disiortions—in- 
bmtjus falsehinxls auef distortions on a scale so hug^ tfiat [ never 
isiiagined iintil today dial any government on this pknet %va5 capable 
of uttering them-'* 

’Wltfi only a single dissenting vote the Congress of the UnUed 
Slates passed a declaration of n’ar upm Imperial J.ipati (llct:ember 
8), 'riiree days later IfiiUr and Mussolini, for once in keeping tvidi 
their alliance cttgugcmenis, dccUr&l tvar on the United Stales. To 
tlie ReichiUig Hitler dnmicd ihat "A historic revenge has been en- 
tnistcd to us by the Creator* and we are now Dbliged to carry it out,'* 
In Washington the tone was one of grini fletermination- "We art 
now in iliis war," said President Roosevelt, 'TVe arc in it all the way. 
Fvery single man, vomanp and child h a partner in tlic nu;ist ire- 
men dous under inking of our Amcrli:ari !iisiorv." Tlie losses at Pearl 
Haibor un^lerlined the giavily Of the siLiiatioii^ for ilie Pacific llect 
had been completely crippktL At a cost of only five two-matt sub¬ 
marines and twTiiiy-eight aircraft the Japanese had cause^l iFiOi} 
Anicritiin casual tics* sitiik five of eight hattleshijJSp a target ship, a 
mincUyrr^ and a floating drydocl;. Three destroyers, the three otlict 
hanleslkps in Pearl Hatborp crutserSn ami ueverai other ships 5 u^crect 
damages; 187 airplanes had been completely iiTcckcd, Jt rvas a costly 
disaster for the t^oited States, but all debate on tvar or peace had been 
cut short, TTie path was unciringly marked out for the Nordi AniErri- 
can colossus. 

On New Year's Day, 1M2, twTniy^iK powers signed tJie Deelaia- 
linn of Washington wIulIi nbligatetl all membentor ilic noiv Uniied 
Nations to aicept the principles of ihe .\Ebntic Charter, lo coiichide 
no separaic j«acc, lo pmscciite tite war with their respective enemies 
to 3 successful conclustcm. Signsuorirs imhidetl. besides the United 
States and Great Hritain. the British Domitiions, Cliiria, Russb. all 
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CentraF Americiiii Republics. Haiti, Cuba, and the Duminlcan Re¬ 
public. Bcfyj'c the end iif ilie )'car Mocico, the FItiltppinc Cktiuman- 
wealth, and Riadl Coiinally juined tlic nriginaJ signiuenies. The 
udter Latin Ajnerican iaates, exi:cpl Chile and .Argentina, bmLe off 
relations with tlie Axis. T7ie global strategy tltat was to defeui tlie 
Axis was thus given its political impetus. 

Tite constellation ol powers note directly committed to tlefcat oE TajA faeing 
the Axis was huge indeed, liut the ahead u'as no less gigamic. fowm 

Cemutty and Italy bestrode the European continent; tlie Soviet 
Lbiion Vifas holding out, !>iit in dire straits; Cennan submarines were 
sinking thousands oE tons of war tnai^rtel dt'sUned for Britain and 
Russia; Ja]Hn waj in u rint<jaS5 defensive position in tlie Far East, 
thanks to her earlier aggressions, her powerful sea and air arms, and 
combat troops lughly seined after several years of CJiincse cam¬ 
paigning. In llic struggle for the world that loomed ahead the 
United Nations needed all die courage and power of Dritain's Royal 
Air Force, her gallant nav^; of Rtissia*s indomitable Red Army; but. 
most of alt, the anti-Axis forces needed American rcserv'cs of ener¬ 
getic man power, Amertcait industrial and lood.pTodurJagcipacjties. 
and .American organizing genius. Iwtb at home and on die fighting 
front- 
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The Second World War: 

Defeat of the 
TotolitarianSf 


T he turnip point in Liic imiggle of liic United Nxtiom ngaimt 
ilie combined forces of Germany, Italy, and Japan occurred in 
i{H2, The next three years sow the Axis powers almost liiemlty wiped 
front tlic face of tiie earth. Beaten into abject min leas the Nazi 
Reich, wJiDse power had reached from the northern regions of the 
Sondinatdan Peninsuhi to the desert sands of Africa, from tlic French 
Atlantic Coast to the Caucasus; its ally in Europe. Mussolini's Italy, 
was eliminated early from the conflict and. before u-ar's end, even 
assumed the status of a "co-beJIigetent” on the Allied side; in the 
Far East the Japanese Empire, bloated by successful aggression, ex¬ 
tended from Ihc Aleutians to the Soutli Pacific Islanrls, and to the 
IroRler of India, but by the end of tiic ivar tl)C Nip|K>nese had been 
stripped of their tibulous empire and forced Extek upon their home¬ 
land. Not only territorially but in other ways as ucll, the Axis ag¬ 
gressors were brought low. The German WehTmacht was utterly shat¬ 
tered. the Luffsangt uas beaten to earth, the Fiihter was forced to 
take hts own life, and his henchmen were captured or killed. Mus¬ 
solini was executed by atnt-Fasdst Italians, ami his African empire 
was completely disiiptcd Japan lost her once great navy, her troops 
W'ere left aintnded on Pacific outposts, her cities were puEverired by 
American Immhs. and an aU-eonsuming liorror had been struck into 
Nif^jnnese hearts by the visitation of the most fiendish weapon yet 
contrived by man, the atomic bomb. The annals of history know no 
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flcfeat so decisTvie ;is ibiii which broiiglu iJie -\sis powers under the 
heel oi (he L'Jilted Nations. 

Directly respoftsibJe for this colLtpsc uf otice tniglity eitipite^ wa* 
a tvar-horn aJiiaitcc hetween ttvo great ampa of pgwen the nationa 
of tlic West, led bv the /\«ierii:ans and Britiiii. and tJie (Jniuii of 
Socialist Soviet Reptiblita. The Former won the Battle of the Atlantic 
against iFie German D4x»t inenacc« stvepi die Meditenatican anrJ 
North .^FrJfit free of Astis Forces, imadedand fonred Italy intocapitu- 
Uiiifiit, freed France and the Low Countries, cun^joered soittlicm and 
western Germany, Injlstered China in her long:siruggSe with N'ippori, 
and struck down the Japnese Fjijpire in the Pacific. The Russian 
loUissits, will I the help of great quantities of muni uctus and supplies 
fioiu the West, pushed the Nazis bach to ilie Elbe and tlie Danube, 
and then compelled the Japanese surrender on tire Asiatic mainland 
Neither" side alone, perliap, could have achieved victory fiTu ti ded by 
Uic other. 

The puerti of the Ailierl triumph tvas a complicated one. bnt die 
key to s'lL’tory- waj the superior otganizatioo o£ the United Natiortis 
war cddri.i ^Viiiiin a month of Pearl Harbor the decision was made at 
Washington to oxirdinaiv the activities cd die Britbih and .American 
forces under a single contmand, ilic Comiitned Chiefs of Staff. Im* 
pjriaut, too. "ivas tiie resoivc made at die some time the Angtu^ 
Atoericajo war L-ffoti aiiould be dhecied principally against Gem^y 
as the tloser and stronger enemy. Despite a popular damor in the 
United States for a quick American revenge an Ja^ian rather than a 
ia):i[it[ati war against all the Axis foicet, W^aabingtoti lecogntzed the 
wisdom of dealing first with the Nazi enemy. Moreover, since the 
Rmiiamat the time ivere bearing die brunt of Wehmiacht offensives, 
direct aid to the Soviet Union became an essential |iari of the /UUed 
strategy. Rather than preparing immediately an assault on Hitler’s 
Fifstung Europe. Etom the West, therefore, the Angl&vVmertcam < on- 
ccnitated oa fuimellng muniitcms and supplies to the Red armies 
through the Arctic approaches and Iran. 

Fhe strategy of die antt-Axu leaders during ihe year fnllowJng 
Pearl Harlior was essentblly one of defense. It could hardly liavc 
been othenvise. for the Germans and Japanese still held the initia¬ 
tive; both were fighting on interior Iin«, while the over-water supply 
lines of their enemies were several times as lonp as the prcfluminantly 
cAcrFand supply routes of the Axis powers. .Axis aiictaft and mlr- 
tnarincs. consequently, attempted to scs'cr these vuLnrnihle arteries 
of the United Nations, a task made far easier by the necesaiy sliifc 
of .American natal jirength to the Pacific. 

Ojticenrnjtiun on the niaimenaiice of Allifti supply lines, too, ex- 
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p(aJna in large pait, Uie Japnoe were aMoived to advance their 
conquests in ihe Far Fast almtm iviihoiit hindrance. They tjiovcH 
t|uickly ttimugh ihe trjJhi;ri and StdonKrii IfJands* New Guinea, and 
Uic East rndits: they siirrnondcd Hutma and the Andaman Islands in 
die Bay of llejigai; (fiey isoJatcfl China and invaded India. The Nip¬ 
ponese I'ltlv.tiK.es Were matched by renewed Axis oUcnsives during 
liMS in Timopc and North Africa, for Gemutny begun hergreui ad¬ 
vance toward the V'oli^a and her desert war expert. Field MarsJiaJ 
Rommel, made Ids last but dangerous stab toward the Nile and the 
Site^, During the year. too. Allied shipping losses iiiuunted as German 
and Jajjanese forces converged toward tJie .NiiddJe Fjst. (f )apaii and 
Jjc Reich had tioordiriiited their offensives with a view to juining 
hantls in tJic .Middle Fast, the Allied cause might well have suHered 
irrefiarahic tbtoage, for a Jajjancse .severance ttf dtc lenuutis .\IJred 
supply lines in the Red Sea and ilie Persbn Gulf would have ren¬ 
dered defense of Egypr unfeasible and die retention of Staltngmd by 
the Russians imimssiilfe. But Ameritan acquisition of stepping stones 
to .^iisiraha and the Bi iiisli occupaiitm of Madagascar persuaded the 
Japanese to cotumo dteir interest to the Attierican and Australian 
set tors .»f the Paafic front, a decision whicii lerl than t« the Alentimis 
and the Solomons, lint also to naval defeat off Midnny [slnmi in [une. 
in-lli. Amertain LXJiiiiterofFeqsjvfS on Guadalraoal and tsew Guinea 
wcrcqiiii tly frirthcoming, and by the time die fapatiese were con¬ 
tained within their area of Pacilic Ocean expansion, the Middle East 
iiiid been sa tired a^inst the Axis menace. The chance for a co 
OTtlinated German and Japnese attack in this vital area was gone 
forrifilctcly-^d with it doubtless went tiie possibility of Avis 
viciory^ ^ 

Pearl Harbor was only the Iwginning of the J.-.panesc drive into 
liie Soutli Pacific area. Island aficr islanrl fell before ilic ablv led 
fivredv figinijig ioldten of the Rising Sun. Hong Kong. British bas^ 
tiou in South ClitJiii, fell on CIhristmas Day, 1911. Tlte Philippines, 
tnantted by |>oorly trained Filipino militm anfi ill-etptinped .Anieri- 
rans, put up a stout resistance to the invaders hut had lo he sur- 
remlcrcrf after an heroic struRgle on Bmaan and the fortress island 
oKiirregidoi in .Manila U.av. \V\iUv Cient-ial foiotban Mainvmght 
distrusscd suriciider tciitis wtili the conqiiemrs, (iencral nongfas 
,\!acArilMii wai est^jhltsliing liciidquartcts in Australb. from wfilrh 
lie vowed to return to the Philippines. Thailand fSiam) yielded to 
ihQ fajt^jiursc 3ft(?r a few hi>ui^ of lofcm rtrsisi.intc, aiifl die laijancse 
inmtd (111 flfpwri ihtaitgh the Maluv Penimub. On FLbrtiarv 15, 10^2, 
the roniihlahJc British nasul base of Siiigaportr. long tepnicd to be 
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tnvuUicriiblc, tjipiiulaied to tlir fn Biirma Btitiih troops 

were forced to e^’acuate. dins .illowing the Japanese to seal off ihc 
Burma Road over whicli supplies had been trail sported to diiati^ 

Kai-shek, flven Ceylon came tinder attack by Japanese sea and air 
forces, and India was threatened. The menace to Britain’s " fewd of 
die limpire" brought a promise from Ijondon that the Intltans 
could have eventual dominion status and even decide in the fiiuire 
what tUcit Tcbiiotis with odier member stares of ilic Ciomiiionwcatdi 
should !«. ^VUcI 1 both Hindu and Moslem leaders, htiwever, rerusett 
to be cajoled into active support oi Britain’s effnns against j.rpan the 
British once more resorted to repression. 

Ausindia. !<k>, faced the danger of tnv-.ision. Nipjxmcse airplanes Ameiiran nmtfy 
Ixmibed several jKiints on the north coast. In this extromiiyf liie A us- 
Italian Imfierial Torccs lliat had been fighting in tiic Middle East svtre 
Juistily broughi home and convoys of American troops tvere rushed to 
east-coast Australian ports. Only fa|iauese defeat at sea by American 
naval forces, imder die ooraiuand of Admiral Chester W- Niiuita. 
decisively relieved Uic threat. In the Battle of the Coiai Sea a JajKt- 
ncse naval expctlition, steaming toward scuiilieTn New Cviitiea, was 
frustrated by United States navy airplanes. In Jtine another Nip 
ponese task fotcc eti ratile to Midivay Island tras diirtn’crcd. Again 
opposing surface tmtw scarcely saw each other, hut the battle in die 
skies between .American and Japmese fighting airplanes cost die 
Nipponese so many carriers that they called off their ivhole venture. 

North America, too. was threatened by a bold Japanese occupiiion 
of ihe westernmost islands of die Aleutian Ardupelago, ilmtigh in- 
sofiiciciu rpinforcanent of the garrisons dicre rendered fimliet ad¬ 
vance impossible. 

The major land fighting of dm year in the Far East w,as in the 
Soltiinrins, where Japanese and Americans slugged it out to decide 
just hoiv far south die former were to go. Tti^ islands had lieeii 
mriiped c.irly in the Nipponese drive, but in .Aiigusi. lll-fl>. ITniied: 

States nuirincs landed on various islands and after hlooily lighiiny 
cajitured Hendcison airEietd on Guadalonak from wUuh the enemv 
had hoped ro mount bombing mlsiions against .Viisiralia. Rf|HraLe[l 
attacks by Japanese forerrs failed to dUlodge the Anurriraru, who were 
reinforced by Austtalians, Until the final year of the ivar .Aiistralian 
and .American troops fought off enemy attenipis to break through this 
sciudiein barrier to .Australia ami lower New (Guinea. The Japanese 
tide W'as eherked in lfM2, but ii had taken a fiilt six rrmnths for the 
Allies to Te(Yinr|iter ]>tit a small fmetinn o{ what the enemy had won 
iti less than hall the time. Tlic w.ir in rise Pacifu: promiseti to be a 
long, hard struggle farrtttl forward m a snail s p.ne 
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[f liM2 was a c.-Tin:jj;tl [tcrloci In the Pacific wai it was no less rao* 
jnentous in the Eoropean iheater. Throughout die early months of 
the year the Reel Army r.licw'cd into the long German Sines extending 
from Leningrad to the CririKito Peninsula, aided by ftetce guerrillas 
and a winter that biought horribk suffering to the ill-prepared 
Wrhrmaeht, \\T:ien spring cunc, iiowcver, tlie German armies moved 
eastward once more, striking at the Crimea and capturing Sebastojioi 
after an heroic resisianre Ijy ihc Russian garrison. TJten a drive 
against the center of the Russian lines svhich aimed at ouiibnking 
Moscow began, but the Russian itoc»[ss held firm once more. The 
offensive here w;« (laltcd in July. The second major offensive of the 
summer tvas more siicccsstul, lor the Na/i t«icjps crossed the Hon .ind 
swept into Rostov. From licic the Cettnan forces were split, wLtli one 
group bearing do^vn on Stalingrad on the lower Volga, and the other 
((seeding toward the Cancatiis and the vital Soviet oilfields. Tlie oil* 
rich territory around Maikop fell to the Nazis, but the drive on the 
still lietter develo(^ section at Grozny, on the northern edge of the 
Caucasus, failed. 

At Stalingrad was fought an epic battle that can only he i onipared 
to the siege of Verdim in World War 1, The city was a higftly iriipor- 
tant industrial center, poorly located for defense, since it sprawled 
out for thirty miles or more and backed upon the \'olpa. over which 
Russian troops and supplies had to Ire ferrietl. Tn August the Gcr- 
nuins1>cgaii their third ami final Umge u()on Stalingr.vd which within 
two weeks carrietl theiii to tlie edge of the city. The greatest siege- 
battle of the war had liegun. llefore the IkiiiIc was a week olil tiinre 
than half of Stalingrad was fhutened by heavy bombs and artillery 
fire. With all the skill and resonues .it tlietr coiiimand the Maris 
pounded away at w'hat was left of the city, and during Sciuemljer and 
October and on intii November they managed to occupy most of the 
beleaguered town. Tank and infantry divisions were throum into 
the struggle by ilie Gentian commanders, but the Red .Army, with 
the help of civilian u'orker*, hiirses. and even 1 1 onsetvives, huigi'^ 
them every inch of the uay Irom licliind great rubble barrtcadts, 
front the cellars of Iximbctl-otii buildings, in the alleys, Irom bo use 
to lumse, and from nxun lo room. The once attractive city was itirntd 
into a huge cemetery of rotting corpses, wrecked tanks, sliatiercd 
buildings. Over the weeks, the German war machine wort itself out 
against the grim Soviet resistance. 

Tile Russians were noi coitft-nt merely to deny Stalingrad to the 
Germans, for from outside on November 19 came relieving Soviet 
armies which drove the invaders fiom ihe citv, cutting down Ger- 
iiuni, Italian, and Rutimniaii ilivisiom like wheat before tlie scythe. 
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By FtfliTuary 2, IMrS, 530.000 Na^ii aiid Uieir allies were completely 
surToundef! and their cutiiiimndei^ liad no tlioice BmI m surrender^ 
I'orti upon tom oJ equipment fell to ilie Rtil arimes. One of die 
most decisive battles of ttie \var came to an end. It was the tvnrst 
delcai yet recorded for German arms. In Germany four days i>f pub¬ 
lic iiicujmuis^vcre decreed by the /7i/irer. Sralingrad was a great dis- 
illusiotnuent to the German people, tvho had fronsidered the 
umc/if impossihre lo stop; it isos also a warnuig that if "'super¬ 

men” faltered iicnv the Fatherbitd ivoiilil surely be mundaied by 
'VVszatic: vandalism/' In Russia an invincible offensive spirit took, 
hold of the S^iviei Union's peoples. 

Soviet Icadcr.diip had not l>een ceriaio during the spring and sijm- 
iner of UI42 that the Germans could be sutcesafidly re$isted, Eor 
Marshal SndUi ojKTily a^'cd with those in ihe United States and 
Britain Avho were tbmoring for a second front, i.e*, an Allied inva- 
sion of ivestern F.urt>pe- Stalin rritici?.ed the Allies for rcsiricting their 
operations against Hitler to mass botrtbings of German industries, 
wiiitji Iiad no apj^arent dcterreni effect on the Cerman hordes lung- 
mg caitwatd- Allied leaders, diougii unconvinced ihat their piepara- 
lions tlms far tvarmnitii an a^sanh on tlic t^ontineru* were at least 
willing to tcu the Nazi coastal delense$^ Accoitiingly. a contingent of 
Canadiansaud British, plus a small detachment of American Rangers* 
put ashore at Die|ipe on August 19 under a strong .lilted air vuii' 
lirella. For a few^ hours the invaders clung to Lbetr toehold^ but the 
CATmao defenses forced Lbem back. Ml cquipmcrni. liad to be left 
behind^ as well as the bodies of several hundred Allied troops. 1 lie 
fiasco—ii hardly Ih: lenned anytliing ebe in view of the utter 

waste of man pt^^ver and njuipinent involved—find at least the effect 
of silencing tlie cries fora second front. 5t:3l]n was far from convinccfi, 
hoivcs er, and cotHiniicti to complain that the Red armies w^ere sboub 
dering most of the weight of the war against Hitler. 

Considerable aid was gerting through to Russia, Stalm’s laments 
notwithstanding. From British ports to Archangel and Mumiansk 
warsiipp[ie 5 moved steadily in huge convoys through icebergs* 

Wiiffe attackSn and submarine hunting grounds. 'Ilitough Persia, too, 
British an<l .Vmerican supplies poured into Russia after Irring battled 
almost halfway around the globe. Veliiclcs. ioodsiiiffs, miinitiom. air¬ 
planes, and tanks were dumped on the docks ai Ininbn jxarts, whence 
they were transported liundrc^ of miJes overland or across the 
C^pian Sea to their Smdet desritiatiori. Imjionani as tins material 
atd was to the Ritssians, even more vital to the success of Soviet 
coiinirrofferLsivcs was the fact lb at the Germans were being com- 
pdltrd to send Temforcements to iheir desert legions under Marshal 
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Kommel, ivhq was 1>cmg liand pressed by an Allied advance In North 
Africa, 

The early weeks of 1*142 saw llic brilliant Rommel open an oh 
fensive aguiiisi the KridsJi fortes in TrijioIitanLL For months a fast* 
|ia<;.ccl, meclianized pursuii oi ilit Imperials continued iiniil tlic 
Britisli managed to dig in just siMy-fivt* miles hroin Aiesandria at El 
Aiajncin. Tims within easy striking distance of Uie Suez Catial. Rom¬ 
mel was held at baj. If tie had been given a half-dorcn netv divisions 
for the hrial punch the Nazis might easily have attained their Middle 
East objectives. But the British retreat had shortened ihcir supply 
tines, over which mm' came a mounting bulk of mat^rieL Two cajia- 
ble nriiisti generals were put in cliarge, Bemarcl Muiitgomery and 
liarold Alexander, ilie former pL-r[ia|» the most brilliant, if not the 
most jwrsomiHy attractive. British commander of World War li. By 
October 23, J9 l2, ilie British forces were siiffictenily reinforced and 
cquipjietl lo assume the offensive, Rontiocrs Afrika A'or/u fell hack 
before the sheer weigJu of tlic British attack. Far to tfic Germans' 
rear the Royal .Navy and tJie R.A.F, played havoc with Nazi coastal 
pmiiitjns anti Axis supply vessels. The British army traveled 1350 
miles, driving the enemy back upon Tunisia, 'I'his gratifying success 
coincided with the Rnssian victory at Stalingrad and the American 
(Kcuption of Giiada lea rial; the beginning of die end of the Axis 
seemed lo be at hiincb 

At theoiltci end of die Mediterranean a gigantic Anglo-Americui 
ampltihioiis ins'a.>iioii struck the coast of French North Africa at sev¬ 
eral points. Mitre than BOO W'arshtps and tnmspons comprised the 
armatJa dial unloaded guns and troops at Casablanca. Oran, and 
Algiers. I '^mler die command of General Dwight i>. Eisenhower, tlie 
iiu^riers ijuickly stilidncd the token Vichy French resistance and 
drove upon Timis. On N'ovcmltcr 11, tlic supreme comniatidcr of the 
French forces in North Africa. Admiral Darlan. ordered coition of 
ail French rcsist«iiice aittl a few* day's later entered into a He faeto war 
alliance with tin; Anglo-.Amcricans. White .Allied sjjearheafU thrust 
eastward along the Algerian coast. Datlan was named arlmmismuive 
bead of occupied French Africa by the Allies. The admiral's Vichyite 
harkgroiiiid. as well as his well-known Anglnphobia. provoked a 
stemn of protest over the selection, a clamor that svas sillied oiilv by 
the amsstnadtm of Darlao on Christmas Eve of 1942. ' 

The Allied colLiImnition with Darlan requires a word of explana¬ 
tion. for on the surface it appeared to Ire a direct betrayal of Genera] 

<te Gaulle, the man who vs'as the recognized head of Free Frencli _ - 

and anti-Nazi—forces. It .seemed to smack, moreover, of traffic with 
the pitpiici Vichyites. Tlic original Allied plan envisaged tlie comoli- 
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d.iLmn of tilt! Moroccan and Algcitan Fvencli iinrkr ilic Icadi^rTsliip 
of General Henri l±irant]p a giillaju and pictutrs^jite French ^.oldUri, 
unminted liy Vtehy conneaions, tliongb Siimcwhat lacking in ^kdisi- 
cal sagncity, Win wlien Eisenhower learned ijun olxrdience loa cease¬ 
fire Older conld Ijt obmined^ not hy Ginind, bm by l)jnlyn+ Pcoain's 
right hand ni.in* there ivas actually no choice left in the Aincricun 
commander imless he warned a toU-scale iVfir with tlie Vichy Fietifih 
in Xorih Africa. As ii Liimcd out, Harlan delivered North .Vfiiia to 
ihe Allies, Petain disavowetl tile acts of his subordinatep and Aiiteri' 
pn diploTTiatic relatioi^ with Vidiy \sfere ruptured. What was more 
hnportaj'it, thousands of British and American lives had been s^iarecL 
Girauil was named tos^uciceed Darlan when the hiiter met his deatli. 
bin this sflecrioUp like lhai of the V'icJiy atlmirab antagonired Gen¬ 
eral de Gaulle, wdio felt that he nilone deserved ihe iirnuination. Little 
by little de C-aulIc was to crowd GIraud out of ihe pitmre and finally 
win recognitkin as supreme leader of all Frejichnicn aluoad. 

In die meantime Hiller reacted quickly xind violemlv to these 
Nonh African devclopmenis. The Germans CNrcujjieil all of metro- 
jxiliian Frani Ch idetuding Corsica, ihough Freni:h warships in Toulon 
were denied die Narii when Uieircrcw st iudcd die lot. Gertuan rein- 
forccincius, ton, tverc dispatched across die ^tetiilena^iean to die 
/Vxii fotccs in Tunisia, and a lutig, biiicrly foiighi camjiaigit tiei^n in 
die moiiiitain$. From tfie east came Monigomcry's figbiers* now near¬ 
ing the end of dictr long push across North Africa; from the west 
siTuggh^d tile Anglo-Anicrican armies of Eisenhower. Tfie pincers 
were not dosed iinmediacelyj For the battle for Tunisia did not end 
until the middie of May^ 19-13. The victorious Allies dicn ImniUnxIcd 
PantcHeria inio submbsmn. thus opening up a pad) for Allic'd .$Ui|)- 
ping through the Middle Sea. The “soft undcrlielly'* of ihe AxU^ m 
ChurdiilFs pungent piirasc. was ready to l>c [uinctitrcil. Allied pres^ 
tige soared in Spain. Titrkcy, the Balkans^ and the Arab stales of the 
Middle East. In Italy, Mussolini's Roman legions a|jatheckaMy pre¬ 
pared to ivEtJisiand invasion. 

On the sea the struggle continued unabated in 1942. ihoiigU not 

siw.tacularly as the land fighting. Jn Febmarv ilie Na^i warships. 
Gneisettau, Schamhorxt, and Prinz fMgcn, slipped out of hiding at 
Brest and, under a proietiive cover of LufSitfafft fighters, made their 
tvay through ihe EngH&li Channel and tJie North Sea and into the 
Baltic. This daring defiance of the R.A.F, aiul ihe Roy-al Navy, phis 
die news ihai Singapore had fallen^ provoked tnuch criiicimt hy the 
Briikli puE^lk. so much that Winston Churchill staged a cabinet 
shakempand bm light in ^ome new and more vigorous bloocL 

Tile Germitii submarine canqxitgn was roiuJnuing ai a terrific 
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pace, witii stuneihhijj over 500 U-boaca roaniing the sea-lanes search¬ 
ing tor AUiix) Allied convoys now found Llienuielves under at¬ 
tack. not by one or two U-lxiati, hut by ’'wolf-packs” of a dosen or 
tnore. whidi suddenly appe-arcHi in die ccnici of a convoy, [ei loose 
scitJi tor;>cd<)c$ in all directiom, and then made off at about surface 
sjx’ed. These tactics were paying off. for over six million ions of 
Allied shijijurtg were sunk during lfM2, die peak coming in Novem¬ 
ber, To answer the chaJlejigc presented by the subrtuirinrs; .Amerit:;!!! 
shipyards, using assembly-line techniques, began turning out mer¬ 
chant vessels and light nac^I ships at a tremendous rate. American 
naval iiniLi, too, bcg;in to provide aiicrart patrols over the sea-lanes 
and to use escorts to protect convoys, Tscart carriers, merrhanimcn 
u'lth a flight deck buiU on. becatne coiumun convoy guards. Sonar 
buoys, inagneiic dcicxtoia, radar-^ll were notv used to insure the 
passage of men and fnat^rict across the seven seas. The Royal Nas 7 
piirolled Sfl.OfHt tniles of seaways, protected convoys, and kept .Axis 
tiurofM* bloitkadtfd its welt. Dorensof naval engagements were fought, 
10 say nothing of encounters with submarines, Until .America’s two- 
ocean n,iV 7 appeared the British carried the workload in the Atlantic 
and they did an excellent job. 

In the avx the Allied strategy secjued to be aimed at dmw'ing off 
Ge^i^ airplanes from the Russian theater and smashing indti.strial 
objectives and L'-lmai bases in Axis Eitro^ie, Thoii5imfi-lx>ml>cr raids 
now brcanie common. In May, 11)42, Colcigiie was w'teckerl by such a 
fomy. F j wc ti, Bretncn, and other Cierman cities received the wme 
treatment in turn. On Independence Day, 1942, Aiuerican airtnert 
made their first flights os'cr Nazi-held Europe. Tlie Nazis retaliated, 
of coittse, hut the German Luftwaffe resirirted itself largely to sneak 
attacks on British seaports, doing slight damage. 

In the Pacific ihcaiCT of the war, I94S was a relatively quiet one, 
for it was a time when the jVjnericaa navy was gathering its strength 
for the jpTcat campaigns of die following year. Growing stiperiority 
in the air enabled die United Slates lo expel the Japanese from a 
few strategic points while ground forces cleared the enemy out of 
eastern New Guinea. .New Georgia, Bougainville, and most of the 
Solonjon .Archipelago, In May .Ameriatn troops, as a result of grow¬ 
ing naval power, were able to drive the Japanese from the western 
islets of the .Alciuians, an accomplishment which made feasible 
bombing raids against the neighboring Japanese-held Kiirtlcs. In the 
cemral Pacific, die Gilberts came under attack, with .American opera¬ 
tions focusing on the tiny island of Tarawa, which was captured after 
one of die bioodiesi battles of the Pacific war. The dearly Ixuight 
chunk of coral reef was to prove a handy tiase for bombing opera- 
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lions against the Nipponese homelaRd, to viy nothing of pioviding 
lessons in die tvdinjipie of ainjtliibtuits assault. On the Asiatic main- 
land, Japanese :iin! RuJssian artnies remained on dte alert against each 
Odier in Manchuria. .Neither pon'er teas taking any diant^es on a 
stab in Uic hack, 'rhc tact iJiat fear vtas [iiutiiaJ probably at conntii lor 
the renewal uE a proivar tieaiy granting Japanese hsliing riglits in 
Siberia and for die fact dtat die Japanese navy allotvcd small dup* 
ments ol Lcnil-Lea.se supplies lu be hauled from the Uiiiinl States lo 
Vladivostok in Soviet ships. 

-Meanwhile, die Allies were prejiaring ihc assault on Italy Frotn anuitiiwa- 
North Africa. .Mass strikes of workers in the northern industrial 
cities of Italy and bit kering among the lop men of Fascism reHecied 
Italian nervousness at the prospect. Mussolini clamped down hard on 
insubordinaliuii among his henchmen and defiantly assumed an en 
gnrde position toward tJie threat from the south. He did not have 
long to wait, for on July U, 1^13, an Allied ampliibiotu expedition 
of some .’1000 ships left ^Utica's shores. On the bcaclies of SidJy the 
.Allied iTOojM met surprisingly little resistance, atid within a matter 
of days die entire island was ocenpieti. putting die Allied air forces 
within easy striking disiattce of .Avis targets on the jieninsula. \\l>cn 
Mnssolini, long suhieni'ieni to his fcllotv dictator in Berlin, was told 
that thr Getnians were In no ^Misition to increase their aid to Italy, 
die Fasfust Grand Coiinci! de^xised and arrested // Duce. TIte back¬ 
sliders were robbed of their prey, however, when Nju-i [larachuiisti 
boldly snatched Mussolini from under dieir noses, transported him 
to nordiern Italy, where he proclaimed a ’'Fascist Republic” and as¬ 
sured lus benefactors ih.at he intended lo carry on the tear to the 
bitter end. 

// /:iHceV German sponsors, not relying too heavily on Mussolini's /f«i> tur- 
Iwlligcrcnt utterances. esiabUshed General Kcsselring as commander 
of military opcmiions and goverrimeniat affairs in the central sector 
of the peninsula, while Rommel took over In tlie north. In Rome, 
however. King ^’icIor Lmmanucl HI was vested ivith supreme aii- 
ihoriiy by the Fascist revolutionaries, and Marshal BadogUo assumed 
MussoUni's position. With the king’s approval Badoglio sctTCily 
negotiated with die .A1 Itcs for an annisiice and, on Septciulwr 3, IIHS, 
the agreement was published. The surrender was nnconditinnal, 
tflough for re.isoas of mtiiiary seriirity the conditions of t!ic armistice 
were not divulged. Italian soldiers received orders to turn in their 
arms, the remnants of the Italian fleet, merchant marine^ nnd air 
force were suTrentleied to ihe .Allite. Until the Allies had captured 
Rome, an juiri-Fasc'ist ministry w'onhl provide tlit interim agthoritv. 

Fascist instituttons and personnel w-ete elm limited. Before Jong the 
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Badcigliti Minisirj' dcrciaicti itstif 3 ’’co-bclJigcreiii" by going to war 
tvitJi Gtniiai)y. 'Thr tiutiJ; drive into Rome aniicipnied l>y Allieti 
leadcis .1 lid j>eo[ili;:> biiled to niateriuliire, liowever, lM.x:mise of a sturdy 
(«t:rma)i fklcnsivc adinti. Anglo-American troojjs early in September 
gained a foothukl on tJjc peninsnbi and proceeded northward, but 
wlien ilie tier mans proved capable of stowing (he mareii to a 

crawl, ail x^iuericait thriisi in ihc rear at Salerno was atteniptcd. Only 
by dim t>r Jieai'y iiava .1 support did iJic Amerkans niatiage to cling 
to their beai iiliead. liritish troops entered Naples on Sepieniber Sd, 
Sardinia ami Corsica were captured, hm progress nurtJiward wtn dii- 
lieaTtcningly slowed down by tliiny^rivc Na^i divisions and fortiriihi- 
ble ndiiiEnd ohstades. Axis liuropes underbeUy was pros ing noi so 
soft as Cliurt liitt had opined. 

'rirc turning of the tide in favor of tlic Allies w'as cs'idcnt, too, in 
tlie dcvelopmienrs on ilic sea and in the ait, Ilarly in IfMS Grand 
Admiral Karl I)oeiiitz, a veteran submariner and originator of ifie 
IT-boat wolf [lack sirategy, was named head of the German naval 
forces. His advent marked an tmmetliace stepping tip of the H-bciai 
canijiaigt'i, VVitliin diree months sinkings tonched n new high. Gradm 
ally, liowevei, .Allied lechtiical snjxTiorhy made itself felt. Greater 
ntnnbeis of patrol era It assigned 10 convoy tiiiiy, the more intensive 
liSL- of airplanes against suhmartnes, and many new and ingenious 
anti-jubmarinc devices doiusivcJy broke the l^boat inenacc;, Iluring 
the last thicc months of llHlf more (Icrraan submarines were sunk 
than Allied mcrchatnmcn. Slup tosses for the year as a whole were 
only two-fiftlis of the prt«toctmg year. vVs 4 token of Allied victory in 
die Hattie of die Ailatuic, a Uriiidi s({uadroii caught the Crrmaii 
haulfshij) Uchainhorst irying to destroy a convoy cn route to Russia 
and sein her to die Ixittom, Cumniatxi of tiic se^is had ireen folly 
regained by iltc Anglo-American luival forces. 

noiiibing atufks on the Reich attained such proportions during 
t!H 3 that Tiiany air enthusiasts predicted that bombing alone woidd 
liring ticrmany to her knees. Round-the-clock operations, made pos¬ 
sible liy close Angb-,-Vmei'ic,m air force co-ofieratiun, pummelctl ilic 
vital war industries of the Ruhr Valley time and again, Berlin being 
eliminxiicd pieccmeaL and other major German centers taking dev- 
astaiing punishment. Germany was U-iiig slowly pnlveriied iiy these 
saturaiioJi raids. Military leversei in Russia, .Africa, and Italy, and 
ti»e failure of the f'-lKnit rampign did nothing to anie!tor;ite the 
lieiivy gloom rliat was descx'ndiiig upon the German home front- 
1 hmgry. ptKitly clotliMl, Inadequately housed Gentians were liegin- 
niiig to question the promises of tbcir leaders. Not e^rn ibc Fiihref'i 
Tc itcratfoTi of the dire consequences of defeat — annihilation pure and 
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simple-—^ivas eiiuugli to pierLC tJie despondency ol die "ATyan siijicr- 
men*" 

In Russia the year ivai one of aJiiuisc unremitting mtltiary gains 
ljy Uie Rctl Aitiiy. Lctiingtrad's blockade was broken early in tbc year, 
Ihougji iJic siege was not lifted; Kliarkov. a \’a/i keyprniu. tvas re- 
Coveted a tnonih later. An abortive offensive Wiis undertaken by the 
bleeding German armies in July but met with a Russian rcsjstante 
that soon turned into a cpunteraiiack. by Clnistmas tl« Red armies 
liiid liberated about two-Lliirds of die territory once held hy the 
and tvere begimiitig anoLber winter offensive. Slowly, but in good 
order and with apparently unimpaired iiioTulCi the German forces 
retreated before the twin furies of a Russian winter and a numeri¬ 
cally siipicriur Red Army, 

Russian military sticceBea tvcni Jiand in hand with the appearance 
of a nciv politiial attitude tow'ard the rest of Europe on the pan of 
iJic Soviet leaders, Jan Christian Smuts, the Soiiib African statesman, 
had cbarnctcrircd (he Soviet Union as "a colossus bestriding tbe 
Continent,” and riiiiny in England and the United States were begin¬ 
ning to w'onder vvhetber the massive So^'iet power was about to he 
us«J for imperial concjucsts or perhaps For securing '‘strategte fron¬ 
tiers" against possible tnv.-utori in the future, Tlte coincitlence oE 
Soviet military gains on the one hnnd tvith certain Soviet pronounce- 
mcnis contxming Russian tcrriiorial intentions on the oihei band 
WitA certaiiify suggestive. Early in 1943, after the Stalingrad victory, 
tJit Soviet Union put forward claims to bessarabia. Lithuania, t^tvia, 
anti Estonia, whicli had been annexed hi 1910 wJicn Moseuw and 
Berlin w-erc still at peace. In London and Washington tlicse claims 
nier with a cotJl reception, and Polish Premicr-in lbcile Sikorski in¬ 
veighed loudly againsi Russian designs on casiem Poland, die Soviet’s 
share of die spuiU gained from the 19S9 priidmi. In April. 15:1-13, 
Nfostow severed diplomatic relations nidi the London Poles and 
established an oiganiitaiion of Pnltsh Communists in the Soviet capi¬ 
tal ill op|iosittqn to the E/melon group. This break in the solidarity 
of the United Nations gave further stimulus to rumors tliat Russia 
ntighf iie romitlering a separaie jieace ivtth Germany, itowever. .Al¬ 
lied victory iu Tunisia In May and the strategic dc;rtsions reached at 
the Roosevelt-ChurchiU conference in the sajne momh laid the 
specter. Tlic inclusion of tile Soviet Union among the powers to 
whom Italy lurrenderfd further cleared the pnlidral atmosphere. 

Tilt- year 1913 wa.i also one of conferences among i he .A1 lied leaders, 
the purpose of whirh was to unravel tile tangled problems connected 
tv'iih co-firtlinaiino of the military effort against ihe Axis and with the 
drafting of a niugh plan for the lonsirucxiirri ol a durable world 
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peace after vkiary. tti Januaiyv 1943, President Kooseveh, Prime 
Minister ChiirdiiU. and tlicit advisers eonftrrccl at Casablanca in 
French Morocco on plans for iItc tasks iltat Jay aJieafl. Understanding 
was attained and ii sias annoutieed iJiai uncottdiuonal sinrcnder of 
the Axis would be die only lemii upon which the Western naiLoiw 
would coRcUide an armistice, Stalin, who was invite*! to the confer¬ 
ence blit begged olf on the grounds that Tnilitary affairs at home made 
it impossible lor him to leave Russia, endorsed the nncxmditional 
surrender fonmda. 

In rctogiridon of tiic fact that die rccotistriiciion of Eurnpe after 
victory wotdd he ahnoat as big a lask as attaining victory iisetL a con- 
ferenre *jf Allied specialists on ftwni and agrkiihiire was held at 1 lot 
Springs, ViTginia. in May. 1943. Tlic upshot of this meeting was a 
vague iindctatanding to wort for higher dietary standards lor ihi’ 
peoples of the United Naiions and to give economic aid to farmm 
and peasants. Forty-four nations, including the Soviet l.'nit]ii, partici¬ 
pated in the conference. Much more urgent, though, was the problem 
of how to provide food, clothing, medical care, seeds, tools, livcsiack. 
and die like fat postw'at populations, as well as how u> care for the 
displaced persons of Europe, men, women, and diiidren driven and 
tom from dicir homes by the German war maddnr and German war 
industries which tlemandrd a never ending influx of labor, The Al¬ 
lied answer to these prableriis was the convocitinn of a United 
Natiotis Relief and Rehabilitation Administraiion 
at ,-Vtlantic City. New' jersev, in NovcmbcT, Spcxial t^mmiitees were 
cstabUshed to take up particular aspects of the whole problem ol 
relief and rehabilitation, such as food, public health, shipping, etc. 
The former governor of New York. ITcrberi U, Lehman, was namc-d 
head of the new organization. Arttvities of tJ.X.P were to lje 
financed out of fixed levies on memlH'r states whose soil had not Itfen 
invaded, while tliow which had tweji invaded were expected to do 
what they could to sustain their own fiopiiiattons. The principle was 
that of helping the liberated peoples to help themselves, and under 
fio circumstances was die U.N.R.K.A, adminisiratioii to enter a 
country unless invited to do so by die govcmmeiU; nor were its 
agents to meddle in the internal politics of any country tliev were 
aiding. 

Several conferences were held, too, which had a direct bearitvg on 
die more immediate problems of political and milirary co-ojieraiion 
among the Allies. In .August. Roosevelt and Chun hilt met at Quebec, 
at which time ilie two teaderi and their iniJitary .idvisers refined plans 
for the prosecniinn of the war againsi japun and for an assault on 
lliiter's .Atlantic Wall. Stalin was ,igasn absent, allegedly Ivecau&e the 
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cohk^rcnce ccmctniL**! japartp with whom die Soviet Union not 
at war, Sofithnrity of the Big Tltrtrep however, w'ai soon demon¬ 
strated in October when the foreigti nilnisicr^ of die triumvinite* 

Ck)rdell Anthony l^den, and Mokitov, s^onfenred in ►Vfoscow. 

Il was Llie fii'st |K)Iitical conference of the Big Three, and it produced 
a whole scries of agreements and iiridersundings. l*he outstanding 
accoiiipUshment of the foreign minister^ gathering was u mutual 
pledge to roniirtiie the Grand AlUartcc alter the w*ar in order to 
attain inteniaUo»ta1 )>cace and security. Sf^dfically. it was .stated 
ihai die inttrtiadonal oiganizatJon atter the Avar would Ire bascrl on 
the sovereign equality of all peatie-loving staieti and would tie o|>en 
tcj iiienilK-Tshtp of atl such states for the maintenance of peace and 
security. J hc Koiir Ptiwer Declaretion—the Chiitoe Aiuhassador in 
Moscow also aifixeti iiis signatiire—^tatcd that the United States, 

RussLa> Britairr and China would continue hostdiLies against the 
Axis |xiwer^ "ivitli tvhidi they are respectively at war until sucii 
|K>wc:rs lai^l dowTi their arms on the basis of tintOinittionaJ sur¬ 
render.'" On three (Hnnts of comrium evneern, Italy, Austria, and 
Avar LTiminab of enemy countries* ific Allied siAtesmen at Moscoav 
made definite f tmimitmcnrs. tn Italy fascism was to be destroyed 
completely, a demorratii: regiinf establislicth ^md an advUorN council 
on Italian nff.'Airs. consisting of representatives of the Big Three, of 
Gf^ncral fie Gaulk"s Free French, of Greece, ami of ^'ugfjslavia, Avon Id 
be set up, Aiistrui tvas to regain her freedom and independence. 

Major Nari ivar LTimmals AVoiiltl ^^be punisJted by the jolnl dedsion" 
of tJic AKicd govemments. The Mtiscotv Conference avas hailed in 
the Allied AvotItJ as a great step fonv^ard^ ami well it might be^ for 
the groAving suspicion and mistrust hetween Russia and the West 
had beem dissipated, t he I ^nitcfl Nations were assured of an effective 
rnilitary cooperation among the Big Three tn the fight against l iit- 
Icr. and. most importaru of all. the text of the Four-Poiv^er Oeclara- 
ilon providKi the seed of the United Natsons organij^tion in die 
pjsttvAT world. 

While the Allied nations were still ftibilant over the Moscow mani- Cf^nfmnet 
festation of solidarity, R^^oseveIl and Churchiil conferred at Cairo 
with Chinese Generaltssimo Chiang Kat-shek on the avar and the 
peace in the Orient. The Anglo-.^merican leaden Avere convinced 
that the Chinese, long rirtiially isolated from their Western allies, 
should receive prompt and considerable aid. China, furthermore, 
should recover Manchima ;ind Formosa, and Korea “in due course^* 
woLitd regain her iiAdependence- As for Japan, ihe Mikado's empire 
ivas to tie stripped of all Pacific islands seLied or occupied since 1514, 

.and all territories it had taken fToin the Chine.^ie. It w'as at this con- 
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ft.'trncc, LOO, that a I'aguc undersraitdiiig was reached that Russia 
should ac(;uire the Ruriles and die southern pan of Sakhalin IslantU 
while tlic fapanese’itiaiidatcd islandj of dte centrsU Pacifit would be 
turned over to llir Unites! States. 

Pram Cairo, Churchill and Kixisevek moved od to Teheran, raph 
tat of iniTi. Here was held the first personal meeting of the Big Three 
leaders. .\fccT cordial conversations tasting from November 2ii to 
December I, the p^jlicymakers i^ued a communique ivhich marked 
d)c |x.fljtkal turning [x>int of the war. Utile that tvas new was added 
to ilic understandings that had been achieved at Moscow*, but tlte 
Teheran Declaration was inqnrtant for tJtc high degree of solidarity 
it .rnested. Roonevelt, Clmrchill, and Stalin declared that "vinory 
will be ours," and that complete agreement had been reachtfl "as 
to the scope and timiitg of the operations to be undertaken from the 
ciisi, west, and south.” They alfirmed their desire for a "world family 
of Democratic .Nations," and promised to seek the help oF all freedom'' 
loving stiites in the eUmination of "tyranny, shivery, oppression, and 
inlolerauce," 

'iliough much of whiii hapfx'ncd at Teheran still remains obscure, 
siilwctjucnt revelations were extremely enlightening. At war's end it 
ivttame known that Stalin at Tdicmn had promised that Russia 
w*miltl wage war on |ap.-tii as soon as a derision had fwn forced 
against Germany. From Teller an, loo, dates the United Nations’ de¬ 
cision that the .^nglo-Amcrican and Red armies should fight tlirough 
to total victory over the Nazis. It w'ontd seem that to w-in Stalin's ap¬ 
proval of ilicse ambitious plans RooseveU and ChtircliiU hail to ac¬ 
cord him a virtually free hand in settling political relations with 
Poland. Finland, and, by implication at least, the Balkan states. In 
short, at Teheran sras laid the first sioiir in the stniciure of a "Soviet 
Securily Zone" from the Baltic to the Adriatic. There were some mis¬ 
givings. no doubt, on the part of the West roticeming the concessions 
matle to Russia, but the haTd fact remained that the Western .\i1ics 
needed the Soviet Union far more than the Russians, iiow' w*inning 
their war against the Germans, needed the W^est, If the .\Uied lenders 
of the West wanted to make good on dieir promise to win an micnndi- 
tional surrender from ilie Rddi, an alliance with the Soviet Union 
was absolutely essential. Rut the price was high. Churchill liad many 
mj.igiving5, bill Rooscv'elt apfiarently fell that if the Soviet colossus 
ODotd be brought into a fWLiceftil postwar family of nations, [ 001 - 0 $- 
sions now might induce the men in the Kretniin to co-operate with, 
the West on the principles of the Atlantic Charter. Until the end of 
the 'iliotiting war, however, [here was no indication that Roosevelt 
WTis unjustifiably optimistk. The mosr tniportaiu and immediate 
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problem being si I the forces at the lime of the Teheran con¬ 

versation!^ was winnjIlf; the 

Tfse Moscqiv\ Cairo, and Telieran eonferences shaped the polilical 
franicwoik for the prosecution of the tvar rlurini; the faicfttl year of 
1944. The preceding two years had efitablished tlie n^ilitary pattern 
of the Alli^ nuirch to victory as well. In the Pacific, the Americans 
and Australians kepi up an iTresistiblc, though itme-comuining, pres¬ 
sure on the Japaticsci; in Etsixipc die Russians and the Western Allies 
converged up>n Na/i Gcrniany: superior .VIlied air and sea powTr 
reaaekssly iwiinded Axis Europe and maintained Allied supply lines 

well as tlic blockade of the Conunent; atid* linally, llic iVUies 
planned for reconstrut iion and peace in dte postw^ar worltL 

Both luilitary and political events of Uie early months of 194-1 re- 
!le<ief] ihc decisiorts of the previous Big Three conferences, l^te in 
Oecemirer ticneral l>w4ght D. Eisenhower was replaced as Com- 
marider in the Mediterranean by Sir Heniy Nfaitland Wilson, and 
i:U|xiriCfl for Ijindotii wliere, as Supretnc .Allied Commanderp he 
hegun the otgatit?ation of Iiiige invasion forces to be ihrowm against 
Hitler's Eiiropa^ !n telation to tlic Soviet Union, several 

dexelopmcnts slunved liow' the tvinds were blotving in the realm of 
high poll lies. Eduard Deiu^, president of the t^/echo^itovak govern- 
mciii in-exilc in LtmdoOp concluded on Drcttnhcr 11 a twenty year 
alliance treaty ^vith nn early step tn the Soviet Government's 

realization of a ring of "friendly govemmctiis" in cent ml-eastern 
Eiiro|;w. The Polish tanglcp too* was fimhcr snarled hy the adA^nce of 
the Red Army’s printer offensive into eastern Poland* territory an¬ 
nexed liy Russia in the 19S0 partiiion agreement with Germany. Tltc 
19!t9 annexation, the recent severance of diplomatjc reladons widi 
the Polish government in London, and the rcoccupation of eastern 
Poland spelled Moscow-'s snubbing of tfte London Poles’ proiests 
against Soviet reaflirmaiion of the right of contpiest. On January U 
a Russbn deelaradon offered minor rct:tificaiiomof the Riblurntrop- 
MoKuov frontier of 19.59 in Poland^s favtir and expressed the Krem- 
!in\ desire for *'r strong and indejAendent Pobnd." But the London 
Poles were not onnsiflenn:! capabic of estabitsbing friendly relations 
with Vfoscow or of organizing "jut arrive struggle ^^gainst the German 
irivadtTs of Pol.arid." Therefore^ the proposals ol the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment xvere made to "the Polish people." When the Ijortdon Poles 
appealer] to ihe United States and Great Britain to aid tbem in 
urbanizing a foiir-powei conference to settle oiue and for all the 
Polish IwjiLtidaTy c|uestionp Moscow rejected the siiggeation and 
mnted its attention to <leveloping the LJnion of Polish Patriots, a 
Moscow conimiuce of Polish tk^mmiinisis diai pro|xagandized for a 
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new '*PcopIc*s Poland'* linked in allmnce witli Rus^ia^ From that 
group a new Polisfi Goveriuacnt eventually emerged, first at Lublin 
and later in Warsaw, 

In the Pacific theater of tlie war die time was draining near when 
American experience gained in the leap-frog advatii:cs of 1942—1943 
and Ameriniti naval pnwer w^outd make stii|x:ndousadv^mccs feasible. 
The fapinese'hcfd Marshall Islands came under heavy aerjaJ attack 
at ihe end of 1943. In February. I^H4. the first piece qf Japanese- 
owned terriioTy' fell to the Allies when Ktvajalein. Nipponese naval 
base in die heart of die MarshaUsp was carriefl by die AmcTican as- 
sauh hinccs of Admiral Nimitz. Du Hug die spring and summer the 
next major Pacific ohjeciivcs* Japanese sirqnghoftis in rite MarianaSt 
Saipan, Tinian, and Ginim, wci'c takeUt though not witliout heavy 
fighting and appalling casuahies to the atiadtersL From Saipan in 
November, Superfortresses, the giant nerv Amcriran heavy IximljerSt 
opened a canijsiign of bombing the hidiisiHal cities of Japan that was 
to play a prominent part in die ultimate collapse of the Nipponese 
irar dfort. 

October^ lfH4p saw the assault forces of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur make tlieir viettirions lunge at the Philippmes^ a move dun 
repressnicd die fTnidou of Mai Artliur's plans ever since he was 
foiccd out of the Philippines early in 194SL Surprise American land¬ 
ings were made on the Gulf of Leyte iintlei cover of American na%^j 
gum. The Japanese navy, fiowever* was determined to break up the 
American invasion at whatever cost. Three battle scitiadrtiris of the 
Japanese fleet converged on the landing operations. Despile Admiral 
Halsey's almost laial blunder of allowing himself to l>e decoyed away 
frotci tSie main scene of activity, the enemy was decisively beaten and 
scaitercd. The shattered remnants of ihe gnee-proud Japanese fleet 
limped northwardp while the Americans proceeded with their Philip¬ 
pine campaign. Further landings were effected on Luiten and Min¬ 
doro. Aided by Filipino guerrilla forces, ^facArthuFs irociptft begtirt 
the long, tougfi struggle against the Jajjanese g;ari isons in the Philip 
pines, a usk made even mare difficult by the fact that reinforcements 
continued to arrive for die defenders desire American naval suprem¬ 
acy. Yet the baitleline had been brought 2500 miles closer to [apan, 
and tlic proof had T>ecn advanced that the Untied Slates could sue- 
cessiuUy prosecute a war on tw^ fronts. 

In odicT pans of the Orienial ibeater the Japanese were compelled 
to disgorge some of liictr gains. Early in ID44 they rusheti into eastern 
India from Burma, but British Imperials puslied them back and ilicn 
launched an offensive throtigli noithem Burma with the help of 
American and Chinese troops. In New Guiuo and die Solo toons only 
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ottered pockets of Japanc^ie maried tomplete TOjiqucsit by the 
Allied forces. In the Carolines the Japanc^ naval station on Truk, 
often referred lo as the ''Nipponese Gihrajtarp"* was knocked out of 
(he eonJlict by an American orrier iorce under Admiral Spruaiice* 
Ifj China, liouTver, tJic sons of Nippon managed lo improve their 
position by clearing a land carridar from Malaya, by i,vay of i£.orea* 
to die liunie islands thcmselvei. And Hell they might, for by August. 
1941, American submarines daimed a total of 700 Japanese ships 
sent to tlie Ixjtuim. I'xom Chinn, too, Amerrcan Superfortresses air- 
tied their huge fvn-mFi loads o^ tr Nipponeae indusirJal 

In the W^'sr events f>f such magnitude lirerc taking place tlrat the 
considerable Allied advances in the Far East were given only second¬ 
ary at tent ion by the United Nations* public, riic prime development 
was the Anglo-.'\ bi ericau amphibiouiif assault on the coasts ol France, 
an auack acconqianied by j^VJLiciI hopes tltat Ilitleiism would be 
dimtfiaied frciin the Continent by the end of the year. The progress 
was mighEy. indeed. Imt the tenarioii.s Germans nat only held out in 
ion but laiitidied it cniintemttack of therr own in December. 

The Alliofl f.i pern lion a^iiist HiilerlatKl—knoivTi as "Operation 
Overlord"—reptcscuied the most stupendous achievement in mili¬ 
tary logisfics tlie world had ever seen- Planned to ihe rntnutest detail, 
the invasion Jiad been tu^der preparation far many months. By June 
(j, 1944 (D-Dayl Aniericati forces in Britain, gathered from the Medl- 
teiTanean Uieater a;S well as the United. States, numl>cred more than a 
milJiiiri and a half men. Amphibious tecJiniq ties, developetl out of 
iJit experiences acquired tn North Africa* in Stdly, in Italy, and in 
die Paeirir war, weie studied and refined. To facilititle ihe occxipalion 
two gigantic jjrefabricated harbors lay wailing to be loived across 
the Channel to the landing beaches* Prepamtitiii included, too. a 
maiiihVlong safteiiiug up by Anglo-American airmen of the Nazi 
forti heat ions along the French coast as well as strategic and dcs-astat- 
ing bombing cif rear ai'ea siipplv concentracions and communications* 

The Germans, for their part, knew that an attack w^as immineriL, 
but they did not know svhere it would come* Tlie section of die 
FrencJi coasi picked bv Eisenhower for ihc landing, the sliorea of 
Normandy, midwray between Le HaATO and Cherbouig. vras not con¬ 
sidered hy the Carman Migh Cdmrtiarid as the Likeliest danger sjx3t. 
Nevertheicss, the Ncrrmandy coastt as well as other strategic itTetches* 
was alive with undcnviiier and land minesi submarine obstructions* 
barlied wire, pillboxes, macliine-gnn nests, and heavy artillery eui- 
placemems. Tlic Wchrmacht was as well prepared for the onslaught 
Eis (1 would ever be- 

During the night of June STi. ,\merican and British [januroopcis 
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and gilder troops u'erc landed in vital areas Ixrhind the German 
coastal defenses along Uic Nonoandy beaches fTotn Caen to Chcr- 
tjourg. At 6:30 on the morning of ilic 6ih. the fust ^Vlllcd assault 
ivave hit tile shore under cover of enomions aerial and naval Ixuii- 
bardmeui- Nearly '1000 Allied ships, prutccted |jy over 700 naval 
ve&seb, poured their avabiichc of men and mat^ritfl asliore. The Ger¬ 
man coastal defenses, harassed by naval gunfire and aerial limbing, 
nevertheless sem a hail of destruction at tlic invaders. But tJiere teas 
not enough fire^insver in all of France to stop the human and riuttcrial 
tidal wave tlmt Tolled iifi the beaiiies and over the .Nari einplace- 
metiis. by the end of the day a full quarrer of a million soldiers, half 
Americans, haJf Brttislicrs. had been put ashore, and once tlie uiitLi! 
German resistance was oveTcoinc the Allies c[uickly merged their 
beachheads to form a continuous front of sixty miles, both the Ccr- 
man U-boats and the German Lufiteaffe, svhich the Nazis Jtad ex- 
jxcu'd to blunt, if not turn, an Allied aniphibiqiis assault, had failed 
uimpictely in their uik, mainly as a result of niontiis of Allied de¬ 
struction at sea ami in the air. 

Tilt Certtuiti resistance centered at Caen and there the Britisli and 
Canadians ivere held up for several weeks. On June 37 the Americans 
slashed into the jjort of Cherbourg, giving the zMlIes a diance to 
bring iheii- arriliciaJ harbors into action. Rough weather m tJic 
Chatincl wrecked supply sitipis by die dozens, bin rrum jMiver w;is 
funxielijig diroiigh the port. During most of July fierce fighting raged 
du'ough Xomian towns and hedgerows. On the 2,'iih sufBcivnc 
strength liras gatitered by General Omar Bradky tr) mount a }xiwcr- 
fui ofrensivc wltich broke out of tJic beadiheati thtougfi and 

Avrandics. TJiat laid central Fiance open to rapid romjuest. Geticral 
Patton, commanding the highly mechanized American Tliird Amiy, 
knifed thtoiigii the German lines, isobting the Nazis in tlie Biiiutiy 
peninsula. Swerving to the sotuheast. Patton dien drove another 
25.00fl fiermans into the "Falaisc Pocket," following tins arcompUsh- 
ment with a rapid dash eastward which put his force* atiois die 
i\t(»cQe by SejHemhcr 7. Meanwhile. Frendi and Aniericiin troof» 
enoML-d I>arii on Augtjsi 25 as the Germans fled the French capital. 
From the Josver Seuic Bridslt and Canadians dashed to the Somme, 
crossed it, and spread out over nortliem France and into Belgium, 
Brussels fell to them on September Antiverp the next day. The 
pjice of die ads-anre was so rapid that it seemed German ixdbpse was 
a matter of days. Simidianeous with these operati[>ris In the norih, 
another American army, the Seventh, under tiie-cornmand of Gen¬ 
eral Patch. |)oiircd ashore on the French Riviera from (talvand North 
Africa, and proceedeti to drive the German forces up the valley of the 
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Rhone. liy tlie end of Septertiljcr. Fraiuie and Belgium were com¬ 
pletely hbcmted- In tJtc mountains, members of the French under- 
ground oigamzation, tJie iVTinjiitj, mopped up isolated pockets of 
lesistance. 
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As the Allied antlies ncariKl the German Frontier, however. Ger- Bthhut rftr 
man forces were drawn up for a desperate stand behind the West W'«f trstf 
Wall. The Allied supply lines were being stretched, too, and ktgisii- 
tal dlfTiculLics slowed down the aclvanre, A brief period during 
whiclt the Ajiglo-.Vmcrirans took a breather and w'aitcd for Uicir 
stipplies to catch up with them was foBowetl Isy a winter ofFensive 
that got off to a slotv sun across the low country before Cologne and 
the Rhine. Tlic Nazis fought grimly, and with great technical efTi- 
ciency. for notv their Fadierland was directly menaced. On Decem¬ 
ber 16, Fteld Maniifia] von Riindstcdt threw twenty-four divisions 
against the tlniily held Ameriimi sector in the Ardennes region of 
Belgium. The drive's ofijectives were the capture of txnh Antwerp 
and Paris and the rutting of ilie one great Allied line of supply. In 
a stashing and cmtly attack the Nazi divisions chewed through the 
American lines to a depth of fifty miles, actually pushing to within 
easy striking di5t.mre of the Meuse river. By Christmas Day, however. 

Allied ctnmtrr-mcasures took hold, featuring a heavy pummeling 
from the air of the German armoreif cotumnj, as well as supply and 
assembly Izases to the rear. The Battle of tlic Bulge resulted In a 
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complete elimination of the g-dius, but it bad been a tactical 

gucr.i^ss for ilie Germans, since ihe mam Allied offensive was delayed 
fur almost two moudis. On theotltcr hand. Rundstedt's melodramatic 
gamlde had used up a large part of die German resers'es. nulliKing 
iJie diante of carrying un a smtained defense uf ihr liomrland itself. 

On the liaUaii front a stalemate had followed iJie initial Allied 
attempt late in 1943 to breaL ihrougb die winter defenses of die 
German armies. On Jannary 22 a leap-frog jump to the beaches uf 
An/io brought the Allies to less than forty miles of Rome, and 
desperate Gcnnan onslaiighia against this beachhead failed to drive 
the invaders into die sea. In die rugged country south of Cassino 
fighting ^L'as heavy and not until mid-May was the city iisetf captured, 
a victory iMiuglii |>artly at the expense oi reducing to rubble tlie Uis- 
t^iric Reiiedictiiic munastery of Monte Casiino in older to deny its 
use to die Gemians as a military base. One tlay before die Nor- 
niandy hindjng, General Mark. Clark led liis American Fifth .Army 
into the Fternal City amid the ^thusiastic plaudits of a Roman 
fiopLilace anxious for pcaix. louring the summer the -Allies advanced 
slowly non hward through Florence, Pisa, and Rimini, backing tlie 
Gemrtiis into the rasEites^esuf the Apetinine barrier stretching ad the 
tvay across llit Italian peniiisida- Tlii; diversion of troojis from Italy 
to die vvat in southern France hampered die ]jacc uf miMiary opera¬ 
tions. but the decisive factor ui bringing a huh to tJie rtortlisvarri drive 
of the Freucli, Ameriran, Rritisb.aixl Polish troofei Oju'mting in Italy 
svns die f’ombination of sioiitei' German resisiattce nod the moun¬ 
tainous terrain. 

During the German retreat to the West W'all and northern Italy, 
the Red Army had made spectacular adv<inccs to e.'mem and south¬ 
eastern Europe. In die northern sector of the Nar-i-Siivict battle lines, 
the Russian armies strutk at the eiiemv from the I,enjngrad district, 
pushing tlsem into the formci Baltic Repuhlirs. anil if pen hammered 
the bleeding Germans almost completely nut of those art^as. In fiine, 
tile Finns, ttxj, fcU the sledge-hammer hlotvsof the Red armies in titc 
tigrd), and liy September they h<^ed for an armisiice. Moscow' tc- 
(|uircd rerogntttCTn of the l>tiutidary set at the end of the first Finnish 
war in 1940, except that the Petsamo district, rkh (n nkkd mines, 
tvas surrcndei cd to the l’.S.S.R, The Finns, too, were handed an in¬ 
demnity bill of $300,000,000. 

In the central sector die Soviet armies drove across 'White Rnsd.i 
in June and July and Over die 1939 Polish frontier, the pace slowing 
down only when the Vistula was rcachc'd. The proxctiiity of the Rus¬ 
sian amites to Warsaw' caiisetl Polish nndergrrjiiiid forces in the capi¬ 
tal to make a dcsiicn-itr bid to wrcai roniml of tJie citv from the (icr- 
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nfianti confident thsx i Russian iifFensive iijxiri VVaoaw Itartd. 

For over tsvo months the insurgents mainuined thcmjrvtvcs in the 
face of Cennaji siege artillery and hesOr^ tanks, whicti look over a 
quarter of a million Polisli lives and leveled many setlions of the 
ciiy. Throughout tlic iijrrisiiig, RussTaii armies praciically within 
gnrtshoi of Warsaw faileti lo render effective assistance. /Vnother hit¬ 
ler chapter had been written in die long and it.igic story of Russo- 
Poltsh relations. 

The Kuitliem armies of the Soviet Unjon made even more breath¬ 
taking gains than their comrades to the noitls. C:lemuin [oi'ces sverc 
swept out of the Ukraine and the Crimea during the spring, and by 
July Red Army troops were in Galicia. Ruiimma. ton, svas peiietnited 
as eaiiy as April arid, after a savage hattle near Kishinev in which tlie 
Gettnans losi over twelve divisions and the Riiiiianian army was 
lujuirlited, Rucharesi, in September, withdrew fioro the war. Not 
only did. Runiatiia lose Bessarabia and the Bukoviiia to die Soviet 
Union, bin she lad u> promise to fight at the side of her erstwhile 
enemy agiiinsi the fierrmins. In return, the rcaiotalion of ihai part 
of Transylvania wbkiv the Hungarians had taken was ptamised by 
Moscow, The Rutnaiiian ctspiiillation opened a passage to the lower 
Danube for ihc R«1 armies, w'hich caused tlic Bulgarians to ask tlie 
A1 licit Headquarters at Cairo for an atmisiice. In order to win the 
riietatton of Bulgarian surrender terms. Moscow declared war on 
the helpless Bulgars and received their surrender «m September 7. 
Russian occupation of Bulgaria, in turn, led uj a grand attack on 
Hungary, and by ihe eiirl of iM-f Budapest was entirely surroiindeik 
.After a siege that lasted almost fifty rlays the HiingMian capital 
capitulated. By this time, Yugoslav partisans, under ilte command of 
the Moscow-trained Cksmniimtst, Marshal Tito, pushed nurtJiward 
and joined h.^nds ivith the Russians coming in. from the east, Bel¬ 
grade, on October 20, was recovered. The \Vestern Allies did not 
allijw the Stivict tJnlun to make a clean sweep ot B.ilkan liberation, 
however, for in Septemher Brit id i paratroopers landed in Grce4:c. 
A tivD-months* campaign bv Britishers .ami (',reek guerrillas ousted 
the remnants of German occupation forces. 

It was plain to all excejit the most blindly bnatlrat Germans by 
midsummer of 11144 that the Gettsun cause iras lust. Tlie Reich's 
enemies w'cre converging on the cnimiry from all direitions, the 
material wherewithal to prosecute the war was gone, the nation's 
great cities lay in rubble, and practically every family in Germany 
|i.id forfeited ios'cd ones to the insatiable Xa/i war macliine. In such 
Etratls iiiost Germans w'ere willing to call a hall to ihe suicidal re¬ 
sistance, regardless of how furiously Dr, Goebliels* pto|Miganda ma- 
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chine ground out stories of Gcrni<in im'indhiliiy. of the necessity of 
going undvr fighting, it go under the Gemiaiis mus t. 

It is an intei'csting wmmeiiiary that the first and only open, 
intcittal, wartiniL* opposition to the Nazis now esme from the Rightist 
underground, tiie leadership of tvhicli was comprised of cscrtain high 
military men, with the mnk and file of tJie aim-N'aris conslsthig nf 
trade unianisis, comervative Social Oemocrats, dinrehmen. indiiS' 
trialists, and tiiemlicrs of (iie Prussian and Uavarian aristocmey, I tiey 
looked toward forcing German surrender to the Western powers, 
for the fear of die Soviet colossus tras strong upon them, Knuu’itig 
die conspirators' intense anti-Soviet leanings, Ddttsli Foreign -Secre¬ 
tary Andioiiy Eden lefused. out of fear tliat Rus,sian suspicion and 
mistrust would Lie aroused, to aid the plotters, Tlie compiratOTS seem 
to have lieen convinced that Allied victories in June and early July- 
JD-H, made the niorucni rijw for a "palace revolution." On July 20. 
while Hitter and his staff were iiending over a map at headquarters in 
East Prussia, a time-bomb exploded under the uihlc. Four were 
kilted and diinccn injured, hm tJie Fiihrer escaped with minor in¬ 
juries. Simultaneously in iJcilin. ,i handful of olftcers attempted to 
occupy the War Office and win over locally stationed troops to an 
insurrection. With little dlfliailty, the military leaders in Ikrlin. 
still lo^nt to Hitler or learftil of the consequences of Irciitg other wise, 
promptly squelched the uprising ami had the ringleaders siimnnirily 
shot on the spot, Gestapo chieftain Heinrirli Himuiler foUnwed up 
this opportiiiiity to indulge in a hiniset:leaning of nupidons ele¬ 
ments in both military’ and civilian ranks by accomplishing ihe c\c^ 
cut ton of thousands of disseniers, with thousands more prefcrritig 
sIIiCldc to firing squad or concentTatinn camp. Tlje whole proceed¬ 
ing was, indeed, a formidable and daring effort to get rid of the 
Nazi fanatics, but resulted only in a tightening of the Party leaders* 
grip on the army and a stiffening of their resolve to take the nation 
along with them lo total destructiun.' 

Wlitlc the battles raged in Europe and the Far F4,st. Allied states¬ 
men turned with new dgor to the problem of insuring international 
peace and security after victory. In die spring of Ifll-i economk and 
financial e>C]>crts of forty-four United Niitions conferred at llrelton 
Woods in New Hampdiire, There an accord was rtacficd whtcJi 
callccl for the cAtablishtnent of an Intcrnaiionaf .Monctaty Fund to 
be manipuhued, under O.N. siipci-vlsion, in sudi a way that national 

* For 1 full [re:uineni of the conspiraev am) in ahennatli. wc \llen W. HtiUvs, 
Ctrmattft Vn,1fTxffJt,tid {New York: ^faI-m^ltan, Dulles iras on OSS. 

leprcieriiBtive who, from SwfuerffliMi, msiniiiinnl oouiatc with vanom cfiuideiii 
dementiinsklc Cernuny, iiuhtdin^ tlic mjcut, ,hi: compinunn o! July 20. 
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ciirTcncic-s ivouJd hi: lirlci on a The United States prom' 

isetl Ln cunu ibuic ^ third of ilie 38,80tt,t)lX);()U0 rund. A second ajfree' 
Tnt^iii provided tov die setting up oI a ^Vo^lf^ Ei^irtk winch would 
make Ifjati!! for recoiifitruciiori pufjioses. As tvitJi the IniernationHl 
Monetary Kiiiuh die various mem^i slates of the United Nations 
ivere to pay into die Bank accorxliiig to tlieir ability^ Together^ the 
IVorld Bank and die Fund were ^Icsigi^ctlp afKJVc uU. to forestall the 
kind of economic warfare between nations tfiat had diaracieriited 
the i^kssiAA'orld War I period. By March. Ifldip thirty-five nations 
had raiiricd die Brel ton \Wiods a^eeniciit^ The Soviet UiiioOp AoS' 
iralia. New /eaiaud, and his, others had not signed. 

At die historic rimiibarton Oaks mansion near Wasluiijcton repre¬ 
sentatives of the lUg Four. Chinap Russia, Britain, and ibe United 
Stales^ ucgcniatt'tl for several weeks on ilie naittre of the joint secu* 
tity or^nt;catJuii sriiidi die Moscow ^inference of Foreign Ministers 
tiad agreed ii[>oo in principfe. SjX'tifir plans for the prevciuion of 
svar in ihc futme and for the protnotinii of interRaiional economic 
and social siahiliiy tvexe worked out by the ronfctccs, Tfic spmsot- 
ing govcnimcms then suhmiticd these proposals to aU of the United 
Nations For stiidy tn aitdcipation of a general meeiing lo work out 
a Fitial diartcT for luteriiationai jjcacc and security. At San Francisco 
in the spring of I0\b the general session produced die Charier of die 
United NaiUinSp a fotwaitl-kKikiiig rlotiimcnt which will be dis- 
ciim'd ill cT>miet:uon widi the p>5tivar period 

If Dumbarton Oaks and the San Ftancisco meetings were con- 
cerneti with the problem of working out an imemarioiial security 
organi/^itton ba$e<l on the principle of "sovereign ct^iialiry/' ihe 
ineciingof the Big Tlircc leaders ai Valrja early in February, 1945, 
concerned itself with the power rebtionshtps of the world^dominat* 
ing triple alliance o[ Russia^ Britain, and die United States. From 
the piibtidieil report released by die conferees and from subscxpient 
revdatinris ihe rough nuiJines of the decisions at Yalta can l>c pieced 
lugeLliei- The itieaiiiiig of these decisiaris can bc^t he appreciated hy 
keejiing in mind ilie current military situation of the jjow^ers ton- 
fcxncd, Russian aTmies were on the Oder anti die Danube, in Bub 
gariaaiid in Viigiiskivb. Moscow-, fiitthentiore, had already inrlitated 
that eastern Fiirope was lo be considered a Soviet sphere of influence* 
Oil tile other hand, the Allies rvere faced ivirh the necessity of curb¬ 
ing w liai scemcil to them to l>c undue Soviet ambhions and yet retain 
ihr Ruaiian alliance for final operations against Japan. Ai the time 
of die confereni e, too. the Western Allies had failed to break through 
the German \Ycit VYall, in jtharp contra.st to the ri^pid Russian ad¬ 
vance into Europe^ AVhen Roosevcltp Chur chill, and Stalin met at 
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the onc-iime p^jlace of ilip Russian t^irSp tJierehirc, Uic Soviet leader 
in a position w ask a Jiigli price- for cotiiiniicd ccKOpcrauon, Yalta 
repre^nietl tndLibiijibly a Riissiim diplumatk viciar^^ 

The Yalta Agicement announced iliat a defeated Germsiny to 
be jianitmned into four zone^ of oecujxitionp ivitb the Uig I”hret phti^ 
France providing ihe adminisirative and military peTSMirjiicl to gov* 
cm their respective areas. 1‘be Gennan aimed forces and tlie general 
staff were to be iJissoIvcil, war cfpiipmcni and v^^r tactories were to 
be desijroycd. Na^i imti tut ions vverc to be uprooted, the Nazi men- 
laJiiy cxorelivefL. tkrnnany tva^ to make re^iituiion for war ibiuagc 
kind to the grcatesi extent p>ssil>le.^' 

In Foliuirl the Provisiortal Govemtncni crratetl out of tlic Russian- 
sjMuiscrcd taibtiTi (Fomniittee watikl he -'reor^nized on a broader 
democratic basis wirh the inclusion of democratic leaders From Po¬ 
land itself and from Poles abroad/" The country's eastern frontier 
wtAs to follow, in genetab the Curzon Line* though Poland was prom¬ 
ised thai she wouh! recei ve ^'subslantiaf accessions of tcrfitoty in the 
Nortli and Wkst/* Tltc governtnciu of Yugoslavia likewbe was to be 
revanijicdp and the Allies would help odier liberated natioiu or 
former Axis Aaiellltc states in establLihing governments by lienio- 
cratic pnxesses. 

A aeiTet agreement concerning tJie Far Fast directly rell^^tcd 
RfjosevelFs desire to retain the active support of the Soviet Union in 
the war against Jajxin. "I'hc southerm half of Sakhalin Island and ihc 
Kuriles were dcfiniiely ptomised Russia, as well as special railuiiy 
and harbor rights in Manchuria. Stalin was aUo told that Russia, 
nughitkeupy that setlioti of Koi ea north of tJie SStli parallel. Russia's 
**infere5i:i*' in tfie Orient were rextignized. 

Final ly\ at Y^U'a, it was agrcecl citai a general conference of ilie 
United Natkim siuuild fic held in April in San Fmneiscer to work out 
the ebanrr of an iniernatJonal security organization in accordante 
With the nnmliarton Oats pmposals. That the conversatiom of the 
Big Three at Yalta did mlicit to smootli out retisions and prepare the 
way for the Tcorgaiii/alion of Europe once Ceriiiany liad been de¬ 
feated there tan be liitte doubii but it is just as ime ihat die Soviet 
Union had gone far inward winning a posiiion oI political predom¬ 
inance in the victorSouLi cualiuon uf powers. Winsiun Chiiriiliill. for 
ojitp foresaiv the pr>ssthility t>i grave difficulties involved in such an 
upset to the tiaiance of [jower, "*Somlier indeed tvouhl be the fortunes 
of mankincL'' said he. "tf some awful schism nrose betwmi the 
\V-esiern deiiii>LTades and rhe Russian Sotnet ITnion* if all the fiiturt 
world organizstion were ren! afiinder» and if new cataclysms of in¬ 
conceivable violence destroyed afl ihat is left of die Measures and 
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liberties of raatiUiitL** If RiXii^vtli fui<l iiiisgiviii{ii he did n<ii cxprcii 
dicm. In the ineaiuimc, there was a war lu be won. 

As the Valia conferees separated, ifictory in Kottipe was appruarli’ 
ing ai express-train speed- £vcn then Amciicait and Ifritisfi spear* 
heads were piercing the vaunted German Wcsi Wall, which proved 
as vulnerable as the Magi not Line a I must five years earlier. The great 


push by ilte AUics cotnmeneed oti February 2^. with Cologne falling 
to the invrulcrson March fi, laying liie whole Rhineland u|Kn to die 
armies of Eisentunver, By ihc inlddle of the moiiLh all territory west 
of the Riune was in Allied hands, and bnrlgeheads had been secured 
at Rcmagen and OpfK-nheim. Widi the aid of an air force that 
hatnbed enemy supply lines, aimmiinifaiioiis centers, armored 
columns, and other strategic targets, seven iiiigliTy Allied armies, 
once across the river, lunged fonvard. Tlie strongest attack was 
launched against the Ruhr, whidi the Allied airmen had reduced 
[o shanihies. By April 1 Brittsli and American armies had surrounded 
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and destToyctI some 350.000 Germans in the nTca. Fi«m i?i;n puim 
on, the Allied otTensive amoimtcd to a series ol rapid [hmsts by var¬ 
ious aililies into iJie heart of Gennanvv The <.lanadiiiii Fim Army 
ptishcti the Germ am bark to the iSorLh Sea and lil>crtied ilte Netlier- 
lands; the Rritish Second ^Virny moved on llaiutliirg; Genci'al i’al- 
tbnV armored forces s^ied tiirriugli Miircmberg and Munich, and then 
struck tnit into .\utiria. Other units moml sonihtvard through the 
Schn'onteald: still ruhtTS entered the moiintains of C/erboslovak.ia. 
On April 25 an American patrol met the Soviet vanguard on the 
Ellh*. Gemianv had been cut in two. 

On the eastern from, the Ktissian armies, after a short breather, 
opened up cheir itreststibie winitT ofFetisivc in mid-January fmti 
the lialtic lo dte CarpaiItTaiis- In the space three sveeks the om- 
numhered and cujtporvcrcd M’rhfmiicfit Jiad tx'cn pushed back to 
the Oder and forced to sacrihc'C iw^'eral bridgehcatU on the western 
itiiore of dial river. There the Russians paused long enough to get 
set for the coup dr grate, the capture of Uerlin. To the north other 
Soviet armies pitsherl dirough East Prussia, Dan rag, and tConigsberg. 
By the rliousamls German refugees fleeing Ik’Iotc the fierce Russian 
dris'f swamted into a Reich that was being slowly squeezed to deadc 
In the south the Soviet advance was Ukcuise irresistible. After the 
surrender of Budapest, northern anti western IIun|:^ry fcil iiefore 
the Reds. Tiicn the Rtissian pincers dosed in uii Vienna, forcing the 
surTcnder of ilif ancient Danulhan tnetnipolis on April 13. Still 
another Soviet army, the "wiltl iiien” of Malinovsky, tciared into Slo* 
vakia and Iwre down on Prague, where die Cseth inhabitants re¬ 
volt cd against tlieir (remiitn ntasiers and ivroie their revenge in 
bfood. A few- days filler Russian forces moved into the city. In Yugo¬ 
slavia. where Russian troops had already joined hands with Marslial 
Tito and his P.-iffisaiis. the last pickets of Geniiatt resistance were 
cleaned out, while Yugwhiv contingents swept uito Finme and drove 
on Trieste. 

On the fialian front, long dorma-n during the winter. Allied con¬ 
tingents comprising Americans. lira/iliatts. Briiidi, Indians, New 
Zealanders. Soutli Africans. P.ilf.s, and Frciu li. gathered themselves 
for the final assault on die fon ts of von Kes«;lrin;j guarding ihe 
"Gothic line" south of <he Po Valley. The drive was opened on 
.■\pril 10. and three weeks later the Cermari aririics were reads' to 
surrwder. Allied troops then raced across the Po Valky. over tlie 
.Upiiie passes and down into Austria, where ihcv joined Amcricam 
.md Ru55i.ms driving in from west and e.asi. On May 2 the German 
commander, (-.encral VTcttoglioff-Scheel, who had rcplaretl Keswrl- 
riiig in March, stirrendered uncomUiiouany. In die meimtime, 
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Italian gutrmllas, M'Iio had bc^n. of great ficlp to the Allies in sabo- 
taging tltc German defense, intercepted Mussolini and tus Fascist 
RepuhUcan cabinet as they attempted to cross over ittto Stviizetlaiid. 
Beside [ovety Lake Como the cx-Caesar, tils mistress, and his coF 
leagties were summarily dispaidied. A few days later tlieir bodies 
hung head down in the center of Milan, the objects of anti-Fascist 
debleineni. 

Inside the beleaguered Reith the Nari leaders still believed tliat Tht 
total collapse could be warded off by splUting the vUlics diptu- 
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matiralfy. hiu tlicrc no affreemeut as to liow i\m could he ac- 
cornplhhed. One group urgi^d appimdiing tin: another 

\i'antcd to ntgotiaic with Uic IlidtT, for onctr^, mntlc tio de¬ 

cision but Uiat of refusing to do afiyibtng. TJicrc tsTis rca[ly no clioke^ 
for the Soviet arniic!i noiv bunt scro^ the Oder in trentendoui niiiti- 
ben anri on April 21 laid siege to die city* Heav^ arttlltrry fioundcfl 
Berlin fby and nig(ity then ferocious Soviet troop, remetulMfring 
fheir oivti dc^ aitaied laml jnjrgEd fons^ard. stnashing everyttiing W- 
fore them* inexorably irorking their way lo the cemer of ihe city, 
street by street, building by biidding, until Untcr dtn Lifidctt ivas 
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reached. By Apiil 30. they were in jxis^csaiun of government offices. 
On the day the Fiihrer, now fact to fact wtUi ihe final reckon¬ 
ing, chose the easy w'ay out. He turned over governing authority to 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, and while Soviet shelU bum overhead mar¬ 
ried liis mistress, tva Braun, tn hU underground retreat. A double 
suicide nutde at) end of Mr, and Mis. Hitler. Martin Ikinnann. fol¬ 
lowing liis Fiihrtr'i orders to the last, cremated the liodies. 
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During til esc last days an effort had been uiade through a Swedish 
noblcmaii. Cooni Folkc Bernadottc. to inidaic |)cace negotiations 
with the Allies, but it came to Doihing, Hcinricli Himmler and Ad¬ 
miral Doeniu tried (o erect a imnsiikmai govemmeni alter the death 
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of Hiller, bui niei failure ivheit (Tie Allies refuml to accept anytJiing 
tm tliati uiicondiuonal surrender. No altetnative ivas left. Berlin 
lay in iiiiiu, German gciicnib were unsucceijiftilly trying lo sorrcndcr 
to lite Anglo-AmeTicans. Grmian armies Jiad disintegrared. At Reinis 
on May 7, 15*15. Nazi emissaries, acting on a High Couimand rcrusal 
lo coniintic the fight, signed a formal mtnisiicc. On liic t'olloiving 
day in BeTliii Marsha] Keitel, chief of Uie German anntes, sur¬ 
rendered to the Rtissians, with Gerntan naval and ajr force com¬ 
manders sharing the humitiation. The fonuer Rekli h'os brought 
forthwith iinrler the oecupiiiiion and ndmitiisiiatioti of Russia, 

France. Britaitt, and the United Stales. IHie iiionstrmu N-iri con- 
spirary agaimt the civilircd world had bee it iirevfjctilily crushed. 

On the other side ol (he world the Allies were also stvteping to- 7*itr Fatific 
ward total victory. From the beginning of l!>15 ihc I’aciCc olfensive 
of die combined American, Britisli. Chinese, Diiicli, and French 
forces pressed relentlessly forward. The early months oE the year saw 
BritUli and Chinese armies ex(>cl the enemy from Burma, while 
French units struck at the fajianese in Indu-Chtna. In Nationalist 
China, ilje armies of Chiang Kai-shek, now ctpiipExal with AmcTi- 
cati wr.i}ioiis, pressed hard upon their tradittuiial eiieinies. 

Tire bulk of the Far Eastern fiEfcnsive. hotvever, tvas an AuitrSt’an /»*»* 
assignment, and the Yanks tvere delivering devasiaiing blows on 
several widely scattered frotus. MacArthur's inv.isioii forces in tfie 
Philippines, after the dcoiring of l.eytc .and the capture of Manila, 
priKeeded with the investment of the entire archipelago, but not 
wdihont mtich costly campigning, cspcrially on Litroiu Fatilier 
north, I'liited Slates marines Lindcd on I wo Jima in the V'olcano 
group, less ttian 8(K) miles' (Usiaruc from Tokyo. Despite a soften¬ 
ing-up lumbardmenl of the isbnd by Anierican airmen since Dttem- 
ber, ly-H, an entire month of rite fiercest fighting in lEie Pacific war 
was required to coriiplctc the subjugation of the Japanese garrison. 

Only a lew weeks later (April 1) .in American assault fieci of more 
than Hl>0 vessels landed troops on the island of Oktnmva in the 
Ryukyus, 325 miles from J.ajian. The first penetration was not par- 
lirulaTly dilTicult, luit then the Japanese resistance siiffenecL For 
weeks Japanese and .-\mcriirar»s attacked and countcrattackeil, with 
casttaltia mounting swiftly for both sides. Japanese suicide phiies— oAumb-s 
Kamikaze —hurled themselves against the .Ameritan naval forces 
ofBEiore, while the Baka, or piloted flying Imnib, played bavt>c wuth 
the invader. After 82 days of hattlc Okinawa was completely under 
American domination, but the cost to the conquerors of this base for 
operations against the japanese homeland was tremendous. Men 
and matiriet bad been expended on a stale that made all previous 
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Pacific ojjcrauoiu sect)) iiisi{>ni£caiit, U trircry one of [he jjlantii in 
tEie Japanese home gniup had to be taken in tlie sime matinet' tiic 
tv,ir promised to stretcli om over many mote weary months oF blood- 
sticd. 

In the meaniime the air assault on the japanesc homeland ivas 
carried forward wiili vigor. Tokyo. Naguya. Kobe. Nagasaki^ and 

other irnportani Nipponese indus^ 
uiaJ centers were subjected to Su- 
{lerForrresa tiontlring raids iJiat 
killed or irtadc Jiortteless hundreds 
of thoiiiiaiids of Japanese civilians. 
On die sea, potverFttI United States 
Elects |>cnctraterl Jajian's Inland 
Sea. By early August the once p<jw- 
crfiil ja^raiicse navy was ftt only for 
Uic scrap pile. 

Fmni tJie Japanese leaders came 
fteacc frelen during the laic spring 
and summer, aimed at aernriiig a 
peace short nf mrcondltsnnal sur¬ 
render. When the .\llied 1e.ideis 
met at Potsdam Lite in July the des- 
pentte Japanese tmsucccssEtdIy bid 
for Russian met Nation. From Pots¬ 
dam, instead, Presidertt Triiman, who tiad baauae ilie .Vmcricao 
Chief Executive upon Lfie deaili of Roosevelt early in .^.pril. pte- 
seiued the Japanese Govertunent with the unhappy ahcrnaiive of 
unconditional surrender or complete desttnedon. While the men in 
Tokyo dellbcratetL the decision was made by the .Americans to pin 
a period to hesitation in Japan. On .August B, [f^45, the bomb-bay 
doots opened up in the lielly of an Atncrican Superfortress and a 
missile weighing only a few pounds sped earthward on the fapanese 
city of Hirwstnrna, an mdustrial center of several hundred tiioiisnnd 
population. .A few seconds Satcr f-liroshima was flattened by a single 
explosion. While Uiousiunds upon ibousands of the dtv’s inhabitants 
wilted before a whirlwind of su]>cr hcated air. a gigantic, miTShtooin' 
like cloud billowed into the skies The .Atomic Age tvas bom. 

Two days later the Soviet Union, apparently wairicd that iu 
fdieduled dccbraiion of rvar against Japii on .August 1S mjglit come 
too late to net Russia a voice in the dictation of peace terms, opened 
hostilities with the Nipponese in Manchuria. f)n August 9 another 
atomic bomb was dropp^ upirt Nagasaki, almost triatthing the 
devastation wrought at Hiroshima. Japan noiv l>^ged for peace on 
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tlic sole CDiidUiDn th»t tlie Jimperoi'i prerogaiives be tmt prejudiced. 
'[ be dipluinau look over 3.1 dtis jitncrure, wlitic miiitan' opctalicms 
against Japan sbetanftk Despite loud m« against any accommoda¬ 
tion for Hirohiio, President TnuiLin on Atigiut 14 announced diat 
Japn bad atxepicd the Potsdam iJcclaration and ordered an end 
lo odensive action. The Mikado' was to «*ntinue on the tlirone of 
ills fathers, but subjcei to the Supreme Allied tknnmandcr. On Sep¬ 
tember 2 represruuntves of Ixith the japetnese militaTV and civil au¬ 
thorities signed tlie surrender document alioard the American battle- 
sfiip Afisioirn, aiicliored in Tokyo Jiay, One week Later, General 
Douglas MacArthur, now Allied comniander-in-chtcf. entered Tokyo 
to begin ilie American occupation of a prostrate Japan. 

Total victory for the United Nations hail ai last been won at a 
cost in blood and irKistitc that siu|icfiei the imagination. Tliere was 
catisc for rcjoJciiigi to be jure, and eii'crywliere in tfic Allied world 
men and wotnen gave tlianks iliai Uic ilangers and horrors of war were 
psi- The celebration of victory, hotvever. unlike die hysterical days 
following tlie .Amtistice of 191w.as sobered by smncihjng more than 
a recuUcction of lost loved ones, 'T'liis lime, die highest spirits were 
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lenipcnrcl by iJit of atonxtt energy, juiri initny believed 

that all but Uie bst great war of men against nten had been fought— 
untess the victorious states could hammer into being a constructive 
and durable peace, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


The Aftermath 


T m^AL \^*aT had presented a staggering bill tn humanity. Over 
a period of six years ihe miUiaty ctead were estiniiitcd to nimibcr 
cSose to IS.lKlO.OOft, u iifi suiotljer 5.500.0011 ^nmnently iniapiLiiated* 
(jviltan <!a5uulde5^ Wih nui into the tiitlhons^ witli irir raicls^ bring 
sqmidSp stan^atton. sitknessp Na/i gas plumbers, and other hjrim of 
mass tiiiirder grinding out tlic lives ul noncoroliaLants on a scale iwt* 
tomparably greater rlian Uie hiss of civilians in World %Var U Prop¬ 
erly datnagfrs—tlic destruction of homes. Factories, ship, roads, 
bridges, tibmrirs. seboob* chnrtht'S—itefie<l ctnnpuiauoii, In Europe 
and the Far East irdllions were hotnelc^ amJ ilestilulc. For all cotti- 
batant nations war expenditures totaled more ihaji one ihonsand 
billion dollars. !n Russia alone it was estimated tliat the physical 
destruction amounted to more than a cjnartcr of the fixed capital of 
tlie state. 

Europe after the war was truly a ''Dark Continent/* Tlic economic 
mrclianum ^rhich had lieen tuore or less iniegratcd by the Naris was 
I wilted out of iJiap: armiei and air forces had sinasiicd tnejiii of 
crimiiiufiiiTiitnii. iiF pnxluaionn of dbLiibuiinn. '"Scorchett cartli*' lac- 
tics had devastaied huge tracts of European farmland, hi fertility w;ii 
redtutti by neglect, by the lack of fertilieen. and by the scarcity of 
Farm implements and draft animab Derimatixl were the (locks and 
hetdsH And lo complete die economic dtwastatinti ctirrcnry inFlation 
weakened further the shredded ctononuc fabric of the Uhorattxl na- 
dons. 
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At.Toss And Aiia, too, bminc and dcai!i mniinued tmo the 

peace* loT iJierc .ippalliiig dcficiencicj in life'a ciSciitials-—l ucl* 
food, cfolhmg, haiiiiing* medical t:ai'e anil snppUes, Six years of He- 
fltnictjori liad rakcii tlidr inll ot human ciidurame. Europe’s millions 
j^tceped in di&tomeni and resilessnea- Aggi^vating ilic iragctiy 
of Etirope ivere tlic mi I lions wiio had Iktcu Axis prisoners of uar, 
slave laborers in S tifi factories and faimSp and rcfiigccrs ^idio had fled 
before ilie sweep of jiiighty armies. Homeless, tbied* juany of theta 
did not vtaiii Lo retui n to tlieir homes, because of war-bom |Mihtic:al 
diLinges, or titey simply did not have bunses to go to. To itic Allied 
arnitcs fe l l the task ul J ion sing, feeding, and Llotlimg Oiese uprtxited 
rneOp women, and i hildren. 

The yea I a of itidutirinatinn with ideas of liaie and gtHHesanes^* 
years of terror* of noise, of desiriiciion, of miihiiitrition* of family 
seprations, of blow' after blt^iv to an orderly ptR'm of living—all 
t!iis ntnv fwirc its tniit iti :j rclax^iuon of the moi'al (abrir of entire 
imtioiis. in finding a few scraps of Uxxl the h\v of itie jungle prC' 
vailed; black-markctcering was miiipiintt thievery and sexual puf- 
miscuity were accepted as inew itable liy-proclurts of the war* Morally 
and niaiei Ully tlie war-torn areas %vere a ^vildcrness, 

A world lints bmiiglii to ihe brink of min «:cnihl only reeogrtue 
the ncetl itj ijrevfctn another—and per hap the last'—war by organist- 
ifig lu maiiiiaiii die peace, and coope^aiing in iJie task of crcaiing 
a world Irom ^vhich aggression and fear of aggft^ssjon had been lian- 
ished. The conflict just past had taught the victors ilie abiding less^m 
that u-ar and peace are imlivbible, that a c|uarTcl bcrwxim any two 
jiatioiis is a threat to the peace and security of alb Sf ienufic advapi e- 
uteol, etTiuontte interdependence^ and a global war ixdnted to die 
inexciraliJe Limclusiou that niankinrk indeed, bad a minmoii destiiiv. 

The deieriiiinaiifm to erect an effective inteimtioria]i oqjaniza- 
rion tn keep die ivorld"* peace Jiad apjxraretk as notcfl in the pro 
retting chapter, long before ilie cessauuti of liqfsttlilies. The Eour 
Erecdoms of ihc scKalled Atlantic Churier, the principles eiiun- 
daied liy Ib"esiflent Rt^^isevelt dtiring bis shiplKiard conference widi 
Churrhill in .Augtist, ItlU, were siihsccjucrttly arlmicted by the 
American Mtdef Executive lo have been merely n handout to news- 
papemien to disfptisc ihc real nature of the conference, iviiich relaied 
primarily to die possibilitv of TJniicfi States luvcdirniciu in a war 
ivith jajiafi. llie fake i hatter, however, at least pmvidixl the ami- 
Axh misatle with a statentetii of high moral principles. Hie first 
official and toiitrcte iirogriitii fur ihc creation of an tuganii^aLiriri xo 
lie kised mi priiii f|ite% of pniicc and '"the Mnxreigti ciinality of all 
jic%u edov^ng st.itci” w.ts a jinnHiiict of the rnreij^ri Miiiisiers' Cam- 
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fercncc nt Moscoiv in Nov^rmlicr- 1943. At Trlirran a mijnili btcr 
tlic Big Tiirir^ lenders talliid for “a world liiitiily UtLtiHMr.itic 
Arttiul dmfdngaf a tentative dinrlcr for the imrrnntuHial 
liody to be kiitnvn a& ihe United Natiniis OTgaru/wtion ^ot timler 
way at numbarton Oaks just uuisitle Wasliingtan, I>- C., between 
August 21 and Oiitohcr 7, 1944. Qiiatificaiioiis were added at VaJin 
in February of die following year when the probieiiis ot voting pro' 
cediire atnl ilic adnimiirn of the Soviet Ukmme and U'lutt Russia 
were rradved by Roi:aeteJt. Stalin, and CliureJiilL It was fiiriher 
agttfcd that ii general confcojncc of the Untied Nations jhuuld meet 
at San Fraruisco in April to decide ujmji a definitive tharier along 
die lines of the Dumbarton Oaks proposab. 

Wliile fib ns wene matttring for the San Fraiici^txi nitre ling, the 
cause of the United Natiops ;iod fMisitvar peace received a severe 
blow in the smhicn death (April 12) of Prcsiflcni RiKwcvelt at 
Warm Sjirings^ (Georgia. Mucii of the deep grief ibait dx-scended upon 
the Allied world ivaj undoubtcflly flue lo a tiu:il rcf'ognittuii of the 
fact that in Rwiscveh the came of peurc tri die fiosiwar ^vorld Imd 
Jmt hit siaunehcsi ah pfporter. Moreoverp Rixiseveltr as no other Allied 
AtfitcitrnatL had iiad dte confidente of little people rverywhcrc, the 
same kind of faith trarticcndtng national I Ixuindarics iliat gnve an¬ 
other wartime ]7r^tdctit a trementlous opiHjntmiiy lo Cfinfront sell- 
seeking victors with the aspirations of those who bear tJic greatest 
burden of war, ihe nameless masses. Roosevelt s direct con t rib tit ton 
to the creatioii of die ILX^O. was recogni^cti at tfie S^m Francisco 
Cj<uiJeveiire when tlie steering contmiitec called iijxiri the asAemhlcct 
delegate!^ lo ''stand in a minutr of sik-nt diought. for the man wlio 
not ottiv c^»nceived the idea of a United Nations, litti gave fib life 
for it. .■ , 

In die hospitable and cosmopolitan atmosphere of San Francisco 
the rcpreseniatives of the ^mti^Axis states in the course of niric week* 
hammered out dieir divergent view’s as to the content of the Charter. 
Tilt DEimbarton Oaks proposals were taken as the jxjifit of dejiarturei 
but changes and additions were recommended by the hundreds. In 
the final draft the fundametitids ai the Dumbarton Oaks sdieine, 
how'ever, were incorporated; most o£ die additions made at San Fran^ 
cisco conformed tn ilic wbhes of die Rig lliree. despite all that Aus^ 
imHa's Foreign minister* HerhcD V. Evatt, coidd say in diampiuning 
the intetcsis and iispiratiom of the middle-sti^ed ^nd small naiiom. 

Though twice the length of the L.«igiie of Nations Covenant* iltc 
plan of ilie new serurity oiganization brptc more than a vague re- 
semblanec to die defunct league. Two differerueSp however, weiecen' 
mil in the entire paiicrn. The new body was to have a military force 
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\^'Iiicli, in tine coiiTse, might be tised against a viaUior of iht* peaet^p 
dbiincL advaniage over the old Lc^igue, ivl^ose only means of effec¬ 
tive coercion is'a^ the use of sancLioiiJs, On ihe oilier hiind, h is diffi' 
cult to fliseern progress in Uie fact that tn ihc licif organizaiion die 
vvoritl's peat'c a^id stability lecic to be depicndeni upuii Llit pcrpetiia- 
tiqn of the ivartime f oalitioii ol the Big Three—ui, by courtesy* t lie 
Big i-ive. Pins one anti minus one ns^ially atkl up tti lero. 

Tlic legislative branch of the United Naiioni Organuation b the 
(jciieral As^jeiiibly, composed of ix'iTresetiialives of every member 
comitrv* eat 1i state having one vote* Meelings arc held oticc a year, 
bill the Assembly may be called into special session. The main Unc¬ 
tion of the body is to suggest general policies and to revise ilicse poU- 
cies after fiii"tlier siudy and cxjicrieiicc. Tts members discuss on their 
oAvn mitiatix“e+ aiiytlnng dial fias a bearing on peace, even n specific 
iiUernalionai dispute, providt^d the dispute is ntn under considera* 
lion at die lime l;^y the Set iiriiy CounciL Once the latter group has 
a matter iintfer tuiisitknitioTn the Gtrieral Assembh may ncu even 
make iHTtiiieni ioris iiiitess die Cibitncil asks nidvice on any 

such matter—a dnistir comtnctitaiy' oti the cssctttinl impotence of 
the ,\^trinbly. TFie six nonpermanent members of the Security taxiii' 
cil. as well as all the memhers of the Economic and Social Uoiinri! 
and the International Coun, arc clecicd by the «\ssembly. It also 
admits neu' members to ihc UA'.O. and suspends or expels members 
on retoinmcndaiipn of the Security CoundL Im|}prtant decisions of 
the Assembly rcriuirc passage by a tivo-tJurtb' majority, 

llic Security Ckniiicil, die albpovverfiil executive body, h com¬ 
posed of eleven meiiiliens; that is, like Big five (United States, 
Brimin, France^ (IhJna)^ hohJiug jurmiaticnt seai$p and six 

non|LpeT7naTient meinhcr$ elected for n two-year icrm^ with three of 
ihcm being elected each year in order to pioTi ide a rotaijon. TTie 
Council is organired so “as lo be able to function continuously/" 
Prcjtethinil matters require die approval of any seven Qjuiuil mem¬ 
bers. but on all other matters the seven votes required must melude 
llutse ol all die i^mianent members;. In Eiinciion, the Ckiiiiniil alone 
has die riglit to ortler ihc use of force against a HTongdocr, but the 
action is subject in the veto of any of the Big Five, even if the v^eto- 
ing tianoii b the guilty p^irty. Iti dtori, if any one of the Big Five 
rliDoses the path of -aggressinn the Ignited N.iiions is [KuvTrles^ to 
prCTcni it. This strange state of affeurs cjwcs its exisicncc to the argu¬ 
ment—advanced by the United States as well as the Soviet Union— 
diat itie most powerful states fiave the heaviest responsibilities an*!, 
therefore, should Ijave spedid votidg privileges, ft wotdd require a 
criijf ol no great ability to demomtote thai precisely because the 
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Hig Five are tlic mast powcrftil states ihey ^haulii l>e nubjec:! w tlic 
restrainini^ hand of stJtiie authority other than their otviu collectively 
or Jodivltlually. In %'knv oi the veto [jower granted each of ihc Hig 
I’ive, it is diitictiti sec, too. the utility ol a whole scries of steps 
to l>e taken against an aggressor, ranging from advice to all Lf.N* 
states to break olT diphmialic relations, thrtingU tlie im|x)sition of 
economic: sain tions ;ind a lj|c« kadc, to calling iifH^prr niembcr nations 
to furnish aianed roniitigcnis to be used against an aggressor. In 
short* IF -1 non-major penver viokaed the it would Fiiifl iiself 

outside riic law: if one of tlie Big Five did likewise it could Irg^liy 
forcsia!] any such fate for itself. Finally, the Security Caiinctl is to 
disetiss and invc’Siigate ijucoiancipa! dispiicc^^ 

In quantities ftxed by special treaties, the member states are to 
place rntlititry forces at ilie disposal of tfie Security Council, and lo 
fisild on call contingents of air power to Itc used againsL a violator 
cjf die l-i.N. Chfti ter» should the Oumdl s/s decide. A Military Stalf 
(kimmiitee, composed of the diicb of staff iif die Big Five or their 
deputies^ h to advise the Oi^uncil on all military affairi. Partly of a 
military naiiiren tcKi, b an Aumiie Ruergy Com miss ion* created by 
tfie Asstmblv in January, HH6. to **tonsideT problcJm arising From 
the distent ety ol atomic energy-" 

To liaudle routine biisitit^ of tfic U.NkO* is a Permaneni Serre- jfiTfmnajr 
Liriatp lieodei] hv a SecTciaty-GcncraJ electetl by the Assembly on the 
recoiiiTnendaLinn of the Security Council. Flie first SeexeUf y-General 
Has Trygve Lie, the Xonvcgiaii foreign minister, elected in Loudon 
in Jannnr^ , at ilie first meeting of the General Assemt»iv. 

Similar to the Permanent Court of fmcmational fnstice under the Cwn 
League of Nationi is the new judkiat Iwidy of the U.N., die Inter- 
nationa! CnOurT of jiistire, lake the earlier court, it is lo meet at 
The Hague. 'Hicre are fifteen judges, with five new justices lo be 
elected every direr years* each with a nine-year term of office. No t^vo 
judges are to be from die same country. Membership in the Court 
is deteniiiiictl by a conctirretn majority vote of the General rVssem^ 
bly and Security CdunciL In maiters rcbiing direcily to war the 
CUmn lias mi jurisdiction since the "Security Council shall deter¬ 
mine die existence of ativ threat id the pcai:e, breadi of peace, or 
act of aggression.'* Only "'justiciable'* fjuarrirU fjciwcen naiioiis^ sudi 
as interpretadon of trfaiies and points in intcrnadoiial law, art 
within the C-oiirt's competence. On April 18, lfl4G, the Court was 
formally opened at The llaguCj with Dr. Josi Guerrero of El SaU 
vador as Ch ief } usiicc. 

To study and mate rcfommemladons on world social ami eco^ Ecowmk and 
nomic conditions w^htch are conducive to inicmational strife and 
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disconi an cifrliceciMncuttK-r ot^d. choieii by Uic Aisembly, wM 
(Tested ai iJic Lcoiiotiiic ajitl Social CoaiiiiiL Tlic incmbci'^ arc 
elected for a term of Ibree years, and tiie (lomicil is to iiieci at least 
three limes a year, lit addition to its siirveiltancc over economic and 
locLal matters, the lioiiy is to aMuttie litiiindal, intelteciuaU and hu¬ 
manitarian resoldttsibjIities, the latter concern a legacy handed down 
by the l.a.'Agtieof Nations' International LalxjrOlhce and other alfili- 
aifSv An iin|K>riaiit subordinate a^jency of the I'icoiiomic and Social 
(UuEtictl is the United. Nations EdnCHitionat, ScieniirK, and Cidtiiial 
Organiratioii (L'NliSfX)), designed to further itnclEcdual and cul¬ 
tural (»-opcraiioii among ilie member states. OtJier organizations 
alUliaicd n-iili the ILconomic and Social Council arc the World Bank, 
tlie TtitetTmiional Moneiary Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
gaiiiraiiaii, and the Civil .Aviation Orgaiii/atjon ^ln deal with prob¬ 
lems conriectcd witJt eoinmercial air rransirorraiinn), as well as sev¬ 
eral Diiiers W'tiirli closely paraltel ILxague of NaLiems agencies, 

A real ttnprovement over die mamhite s>'s[ciii of ihe old t..eagiic la 
the llnitisl Nations trusteeship plan for colonial ilominions. A 
Trusteeship Council is made op of inemlicrs of tlie U,N,. who ad- 
rainistci tnisr letTiitnics. those of the Uig Five wlio do not administer 
such regions, and oilier niemlwrs cUxted lor three yrar terms by tlie 
General Aasembty. Tliis organization is cliargcd witii fiirtliering the 
tifcifare of the iiiliabitanis ui any arca.s placed under its jottsdiciion. 
whicit nuiy lie (Inw taken friim enemy conntxics or areas voluntarily 
placed titider tritste^hip by penvers which previously (T>ntroMed 
iliem. It is aistr prescribed tluit pons of trustee iciritory may be car* 
niarkctl as strategic /oties under the |urisdtciion of tlie Security 
C-tMincil. 

That the Cfianer of the United Nations csLablished a far Fmm 
fuofjncHjf system of iiucmatiotiar security is obvious from the f«re- 
Roing outline. The very conception that only ' peare-Joviog nations" 
might lie mriTibcis is not pulv snirtimoniotu bin hvjjoctitiail and un- 
liistorical. especially when the lem of a "jwace-loving ' nation for en¬ 
trance inlo the UN. was that it must hav'e Iieen at war with tlie Axis* 
Sweden. .Swtnterland, and Iceland, who loved peace so much that 
they ilid not declare svar on the A.xis, were excluded from member- 
sJiip. Again, ihoiigh it is rjue that the plan of the organiiation wa* 
raUfied before wars end. tfie cstablislimem of peace saw only two 
obs ionslv great powers. Soviet Russia and the L'nited States, not the 
five major powers recognised In the courteous and tonvenient. hm 
pciiiaps chingmius. fiction (hat Britain. Fmiiee, and China were, in 
terms of tmltwry or ctonoinic ttrcngih. on a par witli the United 
Stales and Russia. The very w'eaknos of the British. Chinese, and 
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Fremh sb theuthc;r two sLilc^ iimtcmfiincs the speckuis sirgn- 

Tneni$ <ii those si^tt^men at San Franebto who sjxikc ot great power 
carrying crjimnensiirAte responsibilities, and thus jusLitying 
iwivilqres such as an absolute veto in the Scciiriiv tkiuucil. Actually, 
tlie United Nations promotes die very sort of thing World War IJ 
ivas osicnsibly fougliL to prevent, namdy, ihv ludiiary <lQinmauon 
of the tvorld'^ i-imily oJ by two grirai jKiwcra. T'he orgaiiita- 

tiiui iin^ neither tJie fiiniis nor the Himietl to maidi iigainst an 

nggrcsAivc national Mate: it only jinlicbl fomitibs to oppose to 
an Ati nl aggre^ion, and even these -ire inoperarive if any of the five 
jjermaneTit metnliers of the 5lecurity Council are guilty of breaking 
die Charter. The gravelsi liefccr of aft is. oj coui^. the veto ptnver 
held by (tic f4ig Five. Since only great poivcrs are likely tfi make wars 
of any conife<;|uc»M:eH the is iiti|ifHcni to curb any really powet^ 
fill aggiejt?«jr. Tii I Ins jcsptci the new aigiinijt^uicm is even weaker 
tium the League uf Nations, TJie tnix of ifie matter lies [ci the tin- 
wiUingness of any of die Big Fi%e in siirrriKlcr an iota ol ihdr na¬ 
tional itovcreignty for tlic sake of guaranteeing against future wars, 

^ hough of hue ihere has Iwen an iitcrc^tsing disiposition on the part 
of Hritain* Frarirc, the L'nited Stales^ ami China in reconsider 
Article 27 (die \ elo fsrovisinjH* the Soviet Union became even more 
teoachnjs of her vcio jxiwcr w(icn .Vmcrican aid to Greece and 
Turkey was elr;n ly indicated by Presideiu Truman as a ""stop-Roasia'' 
move, iitni u lieri the American press began to indulge in open talk 
about a poistble war with Russia, Tlie remedying of problems in- 
hcrefit in :\Ttklc 27 will apparently have to conic by some other 
means than striking u finm the Charter, 

Obviously, then, the Ifniied Nations Ot^ni^fatiem stands or fatb 
on the w.itiimc alliance of the Ifnited States, Great BritaiUp and the 
Stjviet (Jniom ihealhanrc from whidi tt was born, fJbvimisly. too, 
the ainiiority of the V^. is almost exdusively a mond one. 'Hiis 
being said, the fiituic of the organiradon appears far from bright, 
since die svorhl is luring sjilii between Arneiican and Soviet ('am[}s 
of powern and Russia's exhaustive use of her veto in the Security 
Coiind) denotes Btile mment fur ntoral aniliority^ if by diat is 
meant the collective cousrieiicc of the majortiy of ^ memtiers. 

On the brighter side there is tfiis to he noted, Russia .ind the ItKuiVr, 
iTnited States, the iwo strongest penvers on earth, are still in the 
UnUcrl Nations, and so tong as membership in the organizaiion is 
not eompidsory ifiere is r<xison to lieliwc that bodi Wasbington and NsUom 
Moscoiv crmsiflcr ivorld opitiion as something of :i force, so far as 
their resfxrctive policies arc t oncerned. The eonflici bctu-cen the tveo 
powers has been termed a ‘'cold war," but tfie dcleg;ne.s to the United 
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NjiiiotLv of botli iltf I'niicd Smto and RiiMiii arc &till arguing tJicir 
toimiries'casa btfuie the bar oi world opinion, which seems to indi¬ 
cate tliat the gnsremment of neither Russia nor the United States 
cfttnpleKrJy fKdieves that siin.'i^'al lies in an utter disregard for all 
other view's thfm its own. 

The United States gave early prumisr of helping to make tlte U.N. 
a success. Unlinked as the nets’ seenmy organizalion was to the nego¬ 
tiation of peace treaties with the deTeaicd potvets. the United States 
Setiate approved Atnertenn part id station by' an ovens'liclming ma- 
joriiy, and on October 2*1, 19*1J», Secretary of State Bvrncs signed the 
protocol of the U.N, The Charter of the organization had officially 
betome "a part of the law of nations.” 

The first meeting of the fJ.N. General ,-^seirtbly was held in Lon¬ 
don in january and ]‘'cbriiary, 19*16. Tlioiigh its primary business s^'os 
the coinpletioii of the organization of die Security Council, Russo- 
AmcnVaii differences tvere biought to iigiit when the tnniian deJe- 
gation demanded iliat iJie Soviet ['ninn withdraiv its occupation 
troops in iiortliem Iran, alleging that the cojitinuerl presence of Red 
Army troo}H was an irnpairntnit of Iranian stiveieignty and inde¬ 
pendence. TIil- Untied Stattrs, backed hy Britain, supported tlic 
ImnJan argument, while the Russian delegate denied that his govem- 
meni had any offensive intentions, and that in tine coiinte die Rus¬ 
sian forces avouId lx? withdrawn. At tfie first oflx iiJ meeling of ilie 
S« urity Council on March 2!). 11)46, the debate was renewed in more 
bitter tones. wlUi Anglo* Am mean dcTcgales trading charges and 
countercharges witli die Russian re|>resenialives, die Litter at one 
time deliberately walking out of the Council meeting. The declstoti 
by the major jwwcra to arrange for a final fseace timfctcncc forced 
an iidjouriiiiicnt of die whole stjtjabhle. .At the peace conference 
held in Paris in midsummi r, 1946. Russia demanded a postpone¬ 
ment of another meeting of the Security Council until after the 
signing of the peace treaties, but both the Americans and British 
insisted that the Council take up its work in New York again in 
September. iMfi, 

A second meeting of tlic General jVssemlily was held at the old 
World's Fair groiiniJs to Flushing. Long Island. Between Otiober 2^1 
and Deccniher Hi. ltU 6 . the diianiiaitieiti ciuestion was debated. The 
ultimate decision was coniairied in a det la ration favoring '»cncr;d 
disamiameni and outlawing ul the .itomir immlj. The majoritv le- 
tpiest tiiat a t'oiiiit of armed forces abroad he rcpornxl was countered 
by a Russian demand rbat the U.\. in ihe future be given rcjmris 
by the nations concerned on the mamdactiire of atomic weapons. A 
rcsnlutinn was adopted bv 3 majoritv urging that die vetti |H*wcr he 
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ustd sparingly Ijy die Big Five on die Security Council. Before tlic 
meeting atljourncd, the memberi: voted to accept a g;ifi of JS.&OO.OOD 
by JoJm D. Rockefeller, Jr.p to purcJiaie a iite in New York Guy as 
a pcTtmneni home for dir Ignited Nations. 

hi the meantime die Security C^ounci! belli iTnermittciu sessions 
at Lake Success on l^nig Island. General dis^rmiamenr and atomic 
weapons irerc again the core ot the dEsctissiom. By early Fcbiiiary, 
11H7* asUlcinate liad been aebievet;!, with the United Stales insisting 
tliat the scrapping or controlling ol atomic u*ca|Xiii5 should precede 
consider a tiun of general disarmament, white die Soviet delegate held 
out for disarmament prior to settling the control of atomic weapom* 
TJie Riisso-.Anierican split w^ becoming ever wider, ami the rest 
of the L^N. member states fiegan to ivoiider whether their destiny 
svas to be dial of referees or mere sj>ectators at die siruggle between 
the iw'o gtatiL [Hwers. Opinion bodi tn the jVsscmbly and in the 
Council was divided as the merits of die aigninenis emanating 
from Washington and Moscow^ but in die number of times die 
veto [xnver was used the Soviets 
liad tlie higher score—Gromyko's 
masters were obviously determined 
that the majority will of the 

not going to hr allowed to l>alk 
Russia in lid foreign |30licy ob¬ 
jectives. Yei Russia made no move 
to indicate dial she conitni|j1atrd 
carrying on her obstriictionisi tac- 
cics outside the United Narions or- 
ganuatiom The fii^t uqi in the tiU 
rection tif a major policy frankly 
iguoriiig the Lfniird Nations was 
taken by tiie LuS.S.R."a tiam-atlan- 
tic opfioncnl. 

On March 12, 1M7, President 
Truman announced to the Ameri¬ 
can Cotigricss that thr territorja! 
indeperidence and irucgjity of 
Greece and Turkey were menaced 
by "'aggressive movements I hat 
seek to impose upon them toLilitarkui regiincs."' Russia w^as not 
mentioned by name, but if was cle^r to the legislators tiuit die Chief 
Executive Wits lalking alioiit die Soviet IToion's drive for jdeokjgical 
and political hegemony in Rum|ie. In view* of tins menace. IVtiniait 
jisLed for kiam of SS?»O.OtHJ.DOO for Gitfcce and SUiO.Ofl&jWO for 
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Turkey in oitJer Uiai tJnisc stales inigtit strengdien tiietiiaelvrs ngaimE 
Soviet cxpn-fii^n. WitJi siurprisitigiy litiJe haggHog the Congress ap¬ 
propriated the sums askc<i and ivitJiin three niaiuliH^ of Trumarfi le- 
quest Anierfean tntssion!^ were striving in Tirrkey and Greece to 
oversM the cx[jendiuirc 5 made in tht name of stuppitig ioiitmu- 
nism. ['or the next year American money and supplies apparently 
siirriced to prevent CommunisL victory in ciilicr Turkey or Greece, 
though imny Amcricaii obseneis \yerc of the opinion tliat it 
aitioimtec] to |xnirjiig money doivn a rat-hole. The posl’kA'ar siiiia- 
lions Ilf liotli countries tvere liartlly conducive to coiiLUiding other 

GreecCn under German ottufiafiori. irid been thoroughly niilkctl 
of her economic asseiSp and [ifjcntion its the spring of 19-15 saw ihe 
country tom fiy civil strife between lesLstance gronj)* t^dth a hard 
Comm unis I core and snpfxmiei^ of a restored monarcliy xvhop in the 
main, bad made little c.antribittion to I be fts^lit against the Nazis. 
Backed by a Britkli DLcupation force< however, ihe Rightists man- 
ag€fl to retain Arciibishop Uama-skinos Regent for the country 
during die alrscnec uf lAmdotulonitcilctl King Cieiirge. The nton- 
arrUUts, who railed ihetusclvei PopvdtsLs^ imtituieii iitidcr British 
mi I liar y prtHei:t iou^ a rraciiortary regime which made no itolltic^l 
concesston^^ whatstMfver to the left-wing grriiqr^, concc'iiwly koovvn 
as the E.A.iM. The repression of the radical grotip reached the point 
soon after ific war where the E.A.M. felt impelled to ask for inic-r- 
tiatiotial support ui end a "'regime of terror more hideous ihan 
(ireece's periods of slavery under the Turks and Germans/' Along 
with the civil feud bciivccii Left and Right went a rapid economic 
disiiurgraixon ol the ccnimrv. Farly in Hrifi the Lk S. Export-1nif'km 
Bank grantetl a loan of 525*(MK1.0I>0 to huv supplies and equipments 
and the Amrritafi State I'trpartment ark jsed the govertmient lo take 
rigorous measures against inflaiinn. set up a uuvre efficient civil 
service, and enneetumte a lev ival of Greek trade and industry, 
Btitain, too, lent ec onomic aid in the form of a $-10,flO<),000 loan in 
addiLion to railway no I ling stock, vehicles^ textiles and other nondixid 
items. 

In an effort to wiisfy tTiiicism from (be ^\^estetn Powers a>s to t!ie 
dejimcTaur nature of the regime, ti;ener;[l elections ivere prottuserl by 
ihe Greek government for Nfarch ,11^ Invitetl to obsctvc ilie 

elec tjons, Great Britain, France, and the Ignited Suites senr missions 
for the pur]><>se, hut ilic Soviei Union, utterly out of sympathy with 
the Popiifist group in (irccie> rcfttwl. TIte feeling (hat the 

elcrtion cmtld prove nnihitig, stayed away Irom ihe |x>fls- The ™ie 
jpive a virteny to (he Popidisis, a Tcsidr ri’mK?d (pv the Albeit mission 
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''the true and valid vfirditi of die Greek pt'opic.** Coiistantine Tsal- 
daris fomicd a Ruyaiist ralijnct ami on Septcinbcr 1, held a 

plebiscite lo dricfiuinc iJir xvishes of ihc Greek jk:<>|j]c ai to whether 
tJicy ^vutited a return of ilie rtionarchy. i>l IpSOLHO registered voters^ 
1,691^592 voted fot die monarchy. ^Vitfsin a month (ieoigc 11 vv:ts 
in Athens and Tsuldaris was ftmfirmed in Ins refusal to bmiflcn his 
cabmet to include fioO'royalbt elenients iis r« pies ted by the liritish 
and American governments. Tttis measure both London and Wash¬ 
ington bcfieveti was needed to end civil strife in the ixrnmsula. a 
tonHict wbidi, hy late 19SG, was Queatening to broaden into an 
mtemational dispute tvith Greece's ncightKirs to the north and 
northwest. 

CUiinnninist^tomiiLitcd hulgana had demandrtl western Tlnrace 
from the Athens gi>veni]ni!nip a move that had the rull backing of 
the Soviet Union. Lliis temtorial acquisition fiy Btilg^iria ivoiild 
have split the ism anii-Lkunmiinist states of Greeirc and 'I'urkey^ 
and ;dlowed liiilgarian tontro! oi the Aegean apprc«iches to Con* 
siaminople and ihe Sirairf. ^Sat»ha| TitOx dictator of Yugoslavia, 
claimed Greek Macedonia^ inckkiing the importatiL |]ortof Salonika. 
Thus there ^vas some basis for smfe cm an inLernationa] plane, but 
the ttjtnplicating factor in the civil tear in Greece wiis the fact that 
the Greek Comiitnnists, now rtghtmg rrtim the nor them hit Is p tverc 
freing eruoiinigcd and allegedly aniied by Riilgaria and Yiigo- 
shvia. The charges of Hiissian-BulgarianA'ugostav collusion wdth 
the Greek tkmimunists l>ecame so insistent that the United Nations 
Securkv Councj'l felt impelled to interveutv The Soviet Onion 
counterattacked during a meeting of the Council early in 194C with 
the request that British troops W withdraivii from Greece as a 
threat to the peacCp and she us^ fier veto power to prevent a formal 
declaration by the fTtajority denying the Rit^ian charge. By the 
enri of tlie year, however, demands, le<1 by the Ignited States^ For a 
ILN. investigation of the Balkan siiitariun {.ulminaied tn the crea* 
lion of an invesugating commission of representaiivc's of rhe eleven 
powers sitting on the Security Council, cmjknveted to travel ^ny- 
ivhere in Creccep Bulgaria, YugoslavLrK and .Albanh, Tins time ihe 
Russians agrecdH ihough insisting that the real cause of the trouble 
waA tlie * "read ionary ' government of Greece. 

Respite the fact that tlie government of AITianta, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria refused to cp-opcnite with the spetdal IkX, investigating 
committee, ihc group speni three mouihs gadirring information and 
on April [9p 1947, rejiorted hack lo the Seniriiy Ciumdl that 
Cirectc'v Balkan neighlk^rs were giiiliy of promoLing guerrilla w'ar- 
farc. There mauer tested, ao far as the U.N* was concerned, for 
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all three of the Bstlkati $iaics dcriietl the charge. In the meantime, 
the civil war liad grown ape c in fircfte. To August, IUI7. the guer- 
nllsa priKlainied the organization tjf a military govcrnmeiii in "Free 
Crem’,'‘ i to tier the [oadvrship of the it conunaixlcr-inHrliief. General 
\ariatlest anil in the ftil lowing muiuJi, Aiidrei Gromyko, 
Soviet represeiiiative lo the U.N.» introdiicetl a rcsolitiion caUiog 
ft»r the H'ttInItawaJ of all foreign military prsoitncl from Greece, the 
etptahlidmiejit of a U.N, commission to oveniee economic aid to tJiai 
country, and for placing complete blame for the Ikilkan tiouble on 
the Greek governmcm in Athens. 

Tlie Athens government, let it he said, was doing little in tlie 
meantime to heal tlie civil strife, ,\j plitical advisers, the Americans 
Itad replaced the British, and they had tried all along to prsiiade 
the Athens fxiliiicians to make pace wiih die nomn^yalist elements 
til the country by selling up a more liberal goveriuiicnt. Royalist 
Premier Tsaitlaris ,iiid Ids cabinet resigned in August, 1047, Iteiaose 
of their faihire to unite the country' and combat tlie guerrillas sue* 
cessfiilly and fiemisc of the belief of the L'niied liiates aid mission 
that a more liberal regime coidd do better. When other plitkians 
liad tieeri sounded on tlie subject, Iioiyever, no leader was founil, and 
Tsaldaris returned to pwer with a cabinet only one nieinlier of 
which tv,^ not a BopuHst. United States pressure diiritig the next few 
weeks resulted in still aiiothev change of cabincis when SophoiiUj 
agreed to form a goietnmetit of thirteen Populists and eleven l.ih- 
cttils. As the year llMS ojM^neil, the Bophoulis cabinet had pioved ;is 
ificapblc as its preciccessor of bringing an end lo the civil war. In 
the nun It, tire guerrillas, more than ever supprtetl by Russia’s Bal¬ 
kan saiellites, were defying the authority of the Alliens government, 
and in monarchist Greece ocitlicr the original Americjan loan of 
,€()(},000 nor the promise of addittonal funds under tiie Mairihall 
Plan had overcome governmental inciriuency and corruption, to say 
nothing of the obvious ineptitude of Royalist military leaders cam- 
Jjaigniiig in the north. In the ITnitetl States there was talk of send¬ 
ing military c«mingcnts it* Greece to clean tip ilie mess, but there 
was also a growing conviction in some riuartcrs that the Truman 
Dot trine, as appli^ lo Greece, was hardly a success. 

In the case of the other Iieneficiary of .kmcrican lai'gesse under 
the Truman Aid Bill, Turkey, there was little pretense that inoftey 
was needed in order to forestall a fortoidablc Communist mcmice. 
In Turkey, aid was rather frankly designed to Ixilster the coiuitrv'i 
military' establishment, a fact ofhciaily conrirnicd on .May 12. IM7, 
by the Turkish presidenr, and by die arrival lew than two weeks 
later of a joint .Xmericaii Army. \avy, and State nepaitment com- 
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muston in Anlnni to fk-tcmiiiitf Turki^i rciiiiiremeno^. Tlte iiieiince, 
ilien, tvaft av’owHlJy tiiiliuiry, anri it came in ifie (Vjrm of a Russian 
tiemantl for tlie csiahlishtocnt of military iKtscs in titc St mils of the 
Dardanelles, The Turks, of roHRc, rchiscd this obvious ctemiind for 
a sarribceoi their govereignty, as well as another Russian rcrjuest tor 
tJic establishment of joint Kiisso-Toikish defense of the Straits and 
narrots'ing ihc control ol the Dardanelles us the IMai'k Sea poivers 
alone. Ankara b:ij(e<i its refusal on die elami tfiat the adtninuiratiim 
of die Straits was a concetti ol tin; Unitetl Nations and suggested 
that ilic .Mumreii\ Qinveniioti of 153G, still in force, might tw re¬ 
worded. provided tlic ritiicd States, Turkey's hmmrial heiicfactor, 
late prt in the revision pntKCedings. The United .States stood firmly 
at the side of Tiitkey in the issue, reminding ilie Soviet I'liion (fiat 
die Potsflam .igrccments conteinplaLefl a coiifcricncc of alf the poiv- 
CIS, inciitding the United States, to consider a revision of the Mon- 
treux settlement. Turkey, according to the American State Depart¬ 
ment, was the only legitimate defender of die Straits and, if the 
Straits were attacked, the U.N.'s Sectirity Cknimil shnidd deal iriih 
the mutter. Great Britain and Fraiire lnjih agiccd, 

Russian ilemandsoti the Turks were of.! icrriuji'ial nature as well, 
for a request wiis made for the cesaioii of large i*iirts <if northeast 
.Anatoli.^ and of the Turkish Black Sea Coa.ft. .Allegetl Russian sup¬ 
port of die ftinoncimy demands cd the Kurds in Turkey, along with 
the coneutTcm Soviet .idvanee in Iranian .\v;crbat]an, were construed 
as a threat by the goveniment at Angora, The Turks, liowcver, lottg 
inured to being the central pressure point in .Near Eastern questions, 
stood firm against Russian pressure, secairc in die knowledge litat 
the Western powers w-ere strongly commit ted to giving diplomatic 
and possibly military supjKut against Russia. Moscow- seemed to setise 
die ctxkstiretiess of the Turks, too, and did mu raise these claims 
oflicblly. Ry the enri of 19-10 Russia seemed to haic dropped her 
claims against Turkey, and when Soviet troops svere withdrasvn from 
Iranian .A/cr1>x-ii|an on Turkey's flank, the men at Ankara tiegan to 
breathe more easily and turned their ridl attention to using .Ameri¬ 
can money for the strengthening of Turkey's defenses and to taking 
lull advantage of the antj.Communist seiuiment of the country's 
American benefactor to suppress all op|iositioii at home in the name 
of rendering Turkey SJifc from communism. Clearly, from the 
.American |Miint of view, jmsiuvir Turkey was itii im|xu-ijint .illy in 
the Near ^tem strategic objectives of tile United Slates. 

,A broadening of the implications, of the Truman Doctrine to 
include a1] of Eurn^K' came in the sunimer of IIMT, wEien Secretary 
of State George C. MarshalL in a speech at Harv'ard University, stated 
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almost casually that if Uit European nations would make an estimate 
ol tltcir rctpiiremenu in order to put their etonomies on a stable 
looting the United States stood ready to uiidcnvnte ilte e^tpense. 
The Marshall Plan, as it was immedtately labeled, w'ns not intenderi 
as an entirely gratuliotis assistance but as a measure designed to 
help Eurojtcans help themseUx's. The alternatives posed were im- 
pleasant to most Americans, for it was dahnetl by the advocates of 
European aid that il Amcruan help were not forthcoming in short 
order there was every chance that a Juingry Europe svoiiUi fall vie- 
tini to communism, with the shots then i>cing called from Moscow. 
Early esttroaies placed the over-all cost to the United States some¬ 
where benveen seventeen and twenty bilUotis of dollars. 



Scaa l«tt« tip Uk XiMcaKilH Mamiwf 


In western Europe the Marshall Plan was greeted eiuliusiasdcatly 
34 a "great and generous'' gesture, and the war-weakened mitPii* 
quickly sent ixprcscntaiivcs to a conference at Paris to map out a 
blueprint of their recovery needs. Si?tteen stales tti all w'erc repre- 
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sciitei;] M Par 15 as the conference nj^eneU oji [iity IX 1947, niouRii 
the invii^tuKi hiid Ijccn sent ip at) Jiuri:j]>eat) nations, intludinf^ che 
Soviet Unioji* none of the siiites ivithin the sphere of iti- 

Hitence prticiptctl. Rtmiauia, ttuagajy, Alhanin, Vugmlavia. llul- 
garidp along wiUi Uic Sov iet Uwipii, spumed the opporiutiity of shar¬ 
ing in ihe American aid, Frt>tn MoscoH' cariie hbais in the pres^s enn- 
eeming American "economii imperuiJisnr iiiid '‘buying friends with 
dollars/* CzetlK^lovakia s (airtinitinisl premier on n visit to Moscow 
m ihe lime, lelcphoneci the governmeni at Prague to wiihdratv its 
acceptance to attend the Paris conference, and the day before tJic 
meeting in Paris opened he and President Bene£ arrived bac:k home 
in the Cxeeh capiiai with a live year trade agreeujeni with Russia, 
tile Kretnlio^s award lor die C^och lyoycott of the >{ar 5 halL Plan. An 
ccutioniic icar was in ihc nuiking. 

I lie sixteen states Tepreu^iitcd m Paris, however, soon itad their Th^ 
cstimates ready, Iwsed cm a four-year recovery jyrogTatn, atid after 
some aherations these were turned over to the Ameiicrati govern^ 
tnent* 111 Washington, Senate and House pnnriits argued back and 
FtirtJi as to how the plan ivas to be administered, iitnv mucJi eacl^ of 
tile countries coiiccrncrd should receive, whether political txm* 
dhions should be attaciicd to the economic aid^ and oihct such eon- 
sideraiions. That the Kiiro|>eaii Reciovcry Program, as it ’tvas now 
designatedp would become laiv, hoivevcf, there was little doubt. Ad~ 
niinistratinn estitnates for the first year's retjuircments were^ nmre 
than live liiilicui dollars, but Republican jxilitit hins were ^n^oinising, 
i>y iiuttAvtnUT of ltH7--^l8, to fwirc doivii tliat figure cnmtderabty. 
Sctrciary' of Slate Marsiiall* witli the iielp of die Republican Party's 
advocate of a bipartisan United States foreign jioliry^ Senator .Vrihur 
V'aridenbcig, w;iji urging quick ^Kiissage of the bill in order to stave 
off wlmc were- tbinicd to be iminineni: t/oninuinisL mijjjs in botJi 
France and luilv. ^Vlmdy the United States fiad extcndeci con- 
siderable sums by way of inteTJui aid to ivcstern KuiiJpcan roiintries. 
pending tlie passage of the F-,R.P, bill. On Oct^ll^e^ 31. 1947, tlic 
United States Hiixeaii of the Budget reported liiat Ainrrican jjijstw^ar 
aid to Fmeign t'ountried amounted w Slfi.2!i0,0fH)p0fH), exclusive of 
any ammuits tlnu might l>e given under iJie E^R.P.p a remarkable 
cominentary on the pro!>able anlcomr of spending an almofii sintjlar 
amount under E.k.P* to halt the spread of communbrn. Would an¬ 
other fifteen or twenty bilUon dtilbrs aidiieve wdiat tlie earlier cx- 
(lenditure had fatleci to accompltsh? That ivas the c|uestkin being 
asked by a very vocal and itiHueiuial regniciit of Aiiieriran opiiiinn. 
hul there sccminE no oilier w-ay out of die siiitadmi. In ihe .^mertt'aii 
view, one icincluiinn seemed irrefiuable; if ^vcsicm Euro|}e were 
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ni>t Jielpcfl with dollars, diiwc dolliirs would soon be word* little or 
nothing uutftide the Wiriicm Memispbcrc. Americans were pre- 
dotiitniiiitl) of ilieopiiiutn in thespim]iiot l*J48 that ;ui ecoiiomirally 
itnrevived Ettrcipc tvoiild necwsarily be a Clommutiist Eurupe, 

Tii a speech at a small college in Alissouri in Wmswn 

^^*''*^^^**^^* England s pugnacious ivanittu’ prinie minister, itiadtr a 
staictneni which, at the time, seemed to .'\nglo'.Saxori pe^iplcs at 
least to rellea a pcssimisUe, Cassandra-tike attitude. He elo- 

t|ucutly but grimly €jf an "inm cmriaiti" extending Irom [he jSaliic 
to dir Adriadc, createf! by the Soviet rtiioii, and behind wfiich Com- 
miiitisi if.iialiiarianism was ihris ing on a diet ol terror ajid bullying 
administered by Russia, a totaliniriankm wliich one day would Force 
the free and democratic world to gird itself once more for defetue. 
C.huTrJi)Il at ilie time was excoriated by siiiccTely patriotic ItlrcmU 
ilirougFioni the West cm world as a sc'a nnongcr. as an alarmist, as a 
st™tionalist on ilie world fiolitical stage. Bui in the months inter¬ 
vening between that pmnouncemeni at Fulton, .Mtssoiid, and the 
prt'seiii, deve|o|nnrnts in Europe have appeared to vindicate the 
l:nglistinian's asKssnient of world crirrents. Just as did his ivarnings 
during ilte 1‘ISO's against the menace coniaincd m Hitlerism. Today, 
tlietie is au "iron ctiitain” down the center of ihc Eur«if>enn sidi- 
coiiiincni, to the cast of svhich tlormnutiisi totaltiariaiiisin liukU 
swMy, to the i,ve.st of Hhitb nations, most ol them Icmg actnstemted 
to demopatic jiarliameniary pmrerlures ami emnomk individnaU 
ism. arc in the process of rebtiilding their defenses against the enemv 
m I he east. AVtihin the Soviet sphere of inflnciire now lie litilgariii. 
Rumania. Htingaty. .AllKinia. Yugoslavia. C.rccliosfovakb, Roland] 
Finland; in between the Soviet and Western spheres He CeTiiiany, 
Austria; still tPcIiiitralEy in the Western f:.itnp of {towers, but facing 
ihc ihrcai of rapitulation to tximmnntsm witliin, is Italy; Oreecc 
ami Turkey, though lt« ated to the east of Winston Cbnrchiil s 'Iron 
tiirmin.*’ retain their eonneciioti w jtli tltc West, chiefly because of 
their status as Me<Iiterraiie,in powers; clearly lesolved on an ami- 
Coiimiunist course arc the governtnenrs of France, Norway, Sweden 
the tlenolicx countries ^Belgium. iJm Netherlands, and I itxemburgy] 
Deimiaik, Great Brimm—and Irehind them, tlic ITniterl States* 
Ftai^A Spain and reactionary Portugal have, in general, Tciiiainwi 
outside the main stteani of mnfltrt hetween East and West. Once ae- 
erptabJe to Hiileri.in fascism, they are ttow trying to nimicmte their 
lotahtananisrn of the Righi sufTHienily to win tlteir wav into the 
gmnl graces of d»c Western poucr* and are achieving considerable 
success jn die doing. How these miiioiis atiaimxl their present stiuiis 
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with rcgtird to lh£ fast-congenJmg anLtgonbni l>ctwcf;n Ka^t ami 
IVe^i b yhc concern of the fu 11* jiving liiscimion 

Due cjf Uif first stales to Find cotimnm ties witli Siiviet Ku^Li iJtir* 
ing tJie jKiRiwar yeai's tvas Polandn The reiidcr will Tcrall that during 
the ivara Polbli PravbmiiaJ tkjvi-rrimtiii Jiad Ixreri estahiblied under 
Soviet S|K>HSijr5liip iit Mo3it;<Mv and dnting vhv finul of die 
it had been transferred to Lublin. In Loridan^ on the other 
hand, another Pd fish govemmenr, consistiTig of leadens who had fled 
die (Jennan atuick in Sepieml>cr. 19159 , refused to rei:i>gnuc i!ic 
cliiirns of the tTrmmunbt-doininaicd Luhtin group, tn aecordanc^e 
w^tili Lbc provision?! of die Valla conference nf the Big Three leaders, 
die Soviet Ihiitm on June 12. 1943, cxillcil for hodi the London 
Poles and iJie ladiUn leaders to join in reorganising the Piiiisli Pro¬ 
visional GnvemmenL Vwo weeks laier a nationai govern men i 
Ideated tu wEiidi F.divard B. C)siibka-3foiravvski %v:\% iianicrd premier 
and Stan 15 b IV Mikobjeryk* former head oi the t.ondnn gtivernmcnt, 
wa^i elected dejujiy premier* Mitiibjrjiyk accepted die i-kisi on tlie 
comfLEicm di.ii free and unfetterci) elections to a natioriat assembly 
l>c held quickly, and die cabinet promised Iroth Great Britain and 
the United States that sndi elections would take place in tlie lamie- 
dbie fiiiiire- 

What had made the issue suck a |>uintcd one, even as early os 
fitiie, 1915, w-jA that the pnivisintiaJ govemmrnt ilien eoiisittuLed 
vsus ifi reality a totalitarian one* ctinirolle^l Iiy a smalt Omimnnbt 
fuinoirity—a condition considerably cttconraged liy the fact that Red 
Army troop hinl frcetl Pohiod of die 2<:iih and ivere, during the 
[X7stivar nionths^ in cornplcie militaiy ronirol of the countrv* The 
fact, too^ that the Soi ieL t 'nmm in order to jusuty its Llaiin to tfie 
Polish terriioty east of the Cnrzoii l ine whltli it had sei^^ed in 1939, 
sttKid rirnily in famr of the Polish demand for all German territory 
as biT tvest as rlie F>der and Ncissc rivers lonsirlerably enhanced the 
prjsiiion of ilie Polish Dnnmiutbt Party* wliich trudd and did by 
tbim lo ixiing the imiritiUL-nt of the apfjairaity proFimble Ritsso- 
Potish friendship. "With a strong raunmunist majority in the first 
plate in the gfivemmentK the Ckimmunisis^ little bv little^ undertook 
a cam|3,iign of suppression of opposirrem groups in the roijniry\ Only 
one p;iTty was allowed to fi^lit openly against the dictation of the 
Cammunists* naiuelv. die Polisli Peasant Party of Mikobjciyk. 

By mid-.4iigu*i, I94r), C^irtimuntst acts of oppression ajpinsi the 
npfic^ition grcuifis l>reame so iiiimcnuis that Uith the British and 
ignited Suites ambassadors handed in notes demanding free and 
immediaie etccrions, but it was not uiuil XawemtieT 13, 194fi, that 
Opmmnitist Prestdenr Jtierui signed a f1c*-ree (ising the <bte lor 
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gcfiieial elttrtitpiui :ti Janu-iry Ul, HM7, In the meantime, bowever, 
government fjerserution of tlie oppasiiion mounted steadily. Cora- 
munist'dicuted nets of nggressiuii against ihe Roman Catlioltc 
Church in Poland evoked on Octolwr 20, 1946, a pastoral lettcT from 
Cardinal Itlond, PriiuatL' of Poland, in wltuJi ilic prelate called on 
Polish Cathtdics not to liavc any i hi tig to do with a government so 
mantfeaily opimsed to ilic teachings of Christianity, a plea which 
brought a warning from the Clominunist president that official Ro* 
man Catholicism must either remain silent on political rnaiiers or 
suffer die consci:|iiences. ‘ITte Peasant Party issued a manifesto, too, 
calling for the restoraiioii ot dvtl liberties and the suhordinatiou of 
the secuitiy police to the elected representatives of the people. The 
chilileiige brought such retaliatory [lersecuiion of Peas,iiu Party 
ic-aders that tlie American State nepartinent tried in secure llriiisli 
atiii Russian cu'csjieratioii in issuing a staieineiu demanding that the 
Polish Provisional Ciovernnicui halt its iieisecution of the opposi¬ 
tion so tliat the foTthcomTiig elections might be conducted fairly. 

! he eleciioits ivcre hardly fair, for the chief opposition ] 9 urty, the 
Peasant Party, was allowed but a re; irk ted niitnljer of caudkbites, 
and before die results of the voting were known Mikolajcjyk an¬ 
nounced his inteiuton of asking for PoHsii Supretiie Omn nullilica- 
tion of the vote. Out of a total vote of eleven and tmc-c|uarter million, 
die Couimunists had received over nine million. Less than three 
months later StJinislaw Mikniajctyk stepped off a Royal Air Force air* 
jjlane in LdiuIoii attnoiiiicing dial he had eHa]>cd to avoid being 
“shot and killed like a sheep/* Pehind him In Poland, the victorious 
Omimunists dedicated dietr regime to ch^r rollufsoraTion with 
Soviet Russia. 

Cermany’s central f,uro}>can sateflhe. Hungary, emerged from the 
war with a strong agrarian prty, a ruined economy, and a vociferous 
Ckimiiiunist minority. The first postivar elections were held on No¬ 
vember 4. IfWa, and they ptoved a landslide for tlte Small I.ami- 
owners Party, a group desirous of iTeariug a new Hungary Itascd on 
the pioS(>crity of small, inileiumdenl brmers. Though Communists 
received only 17 [wr cent of the votes in the Novemlwr election, they 
held the decisive posts in the cabinei. t>iie ot rhdr number. Vlatyas 
Rakosi, was named vice prtrmier. and another. Zoltan Vas. field a key 
post on the Supreme Economic CounciL Aiiotlier victory, however, 
for the .Small landowners came in February, IfMfi, when Ferenc 
Nagy was elected premier. For over a year Nagy's Small I.^ndowrien 
reninitied .i majority in the govemineni, but during ihat time the 
pressure from the Coiiimiinki minoriiy increased suradily. In the 
w-rerked crorkoiiiy of Hungary during the iHMiwar |xrri(Kl there was 
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every opportunity fut thtr C^Ltuiiunisis lu itpderminc the pj^jtian ol 
iJic govciniiiau from waliiii. 

Rus^i^ \va$ in control of HimgHry's oil and baustite. her two inoAi 
LiiiportanL iiatural Tc^uR:es, jtid had conirolling shares in rhe tia- 
lion's mimportnnoJi system, as well as its lead mg tinandaE and credit 
in.sti tilt tom—all achieved in the natnc of s}>oih oi vrar. To make 
matters worse, the naiioo tvas forced to jiay heavy reparations to the 
Soviet Union, and severe penalties were imposecl lor any arrears in 
payuicm, a situation which calkd forth an /imetican protest on juty 
23, Hi'lO, iliat such a condition was a violation of ilsc Yalta agrceincni 
whii:h Jiad providctl for concerted Rig Tliree aid to former German 
satclliies in liteir attcmpis to solve ihcii pressing jioUiua) and eccv 
iioniiv problems by demociTjitic means. :\licady the United States hial 
gratitetl a leii-millinn-dollar loan (e^irly 1945} and the 
had perfoTTned a ter ling sen ire in keeping Hungarians From dying of 
sian^ation and waUL To help isuibilize Htingary's cuixencyp tfie 
Ihnted States had also turned over to die Budapest government 
thirty-two million dollars of tfuiTgarian gold reserves field in Ger^ 
many. Indatlon wai not halted, however, for by Mav^ JD45. the value 
csf tlie pengo, normally 20 cents, was down so far that a single Ameri¬ 
can dollar conhl buy two and nne4ialf billion jurngm. The govern- 
mciu tried the hcrok rcitieriy of deflatiott and in August in mid weed a 
new ciirreiicyj by Detembef, 1940, the Budapest govern mint was able 
to annoimrc the first Hutigariati budget since 19^13. Hut ibe cost of 
curing inflation had come high. 

Supported by the Russian raiiitars^ commander in Budapest, the Ute purg^ 
Qniimiinjsts demanded a political purge in bie June. 1946, 0!>e<Ji- 
cmly, tJic govenimcnt complied, dtssoKing the Boy Scouts. UatlmUc 
yoiiUi gToufjs. student urgani/ations, and instituted a catupaigu oi 
]i<i1iiif:iil arrests against even non-colla|joniuirs. As in Roland, the 
Catftolic Church ordered to tefrain trc*m jioliticn] or anii^^kim- 
miinist artivhies. PobtiriattA and army olFiccrs ^vbo favored the West¬ 
ern version of democrary ^vere nuhfessly purged. Tiie Communists 
made political capital, too^ of die peace treaty imposed on the conn- 
try. tor Hungary was re<luced to the limits of 193B, to lemocede a 
sccth>n of its nortliem fioniicr to C^ecbt^slovakia. to cede Transyh 
vauta to Romaniai and to pay a ivar indcninitv of $?KK).O(M},0tK)L The 
l>cgiimLng of die end of the Sniall l^downers Party and its leader, 

Nagy, canif on January 4, lO-fT, when the CommiiuisKontrolled 
Minister of ihe Interior announced he had discovered a '"plot" to 
return Admiol Nidiolaa Horthy, Hungary s wstr-time Fascist dic¬ 
tator, to power. Eight membciy of the nmprity party in die jiarlb- 
mcni, the Small Landowucis, were deprived of their legislative im- 
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munUy and faced Uie denutneU of ilic Pcpuiy Tremier, Rakusj, tlie 
Comniniibi. th^i iliey lie coiivkied of Lon&piraLy and executed, 
[■'or the second time in wo tvecks die Soviet Union rejecicd Unitetl 
States demands for art investigailon of die liiittgarian {xsitucnl ntna- 
tion. The future course o£ affairs in Hungary tras otnious. 

On .May l-l, IJH7, a govcmmeiu atmounceincnt suued that PrC’ 
mier Ferenc -Nagy was lalting a three-weeks' racation in Swi titer land, 
and Uiai durtng his absence Matyas Rakati, tlie deputy premter. u'as 
in charge. Two weeks later it was announced diat Nagy Itad tele¬ 
phoned his resignation from Geneva, but tJie premier, from his Swiss 
retreat, indignantly denied that he tiad .my reason to rtjign. In 
Budapest, Rakiisi pruiiiotcd liiinself to premier and ordered a purge 
of “amt-deuKiouik‘' elements in ibe -inny- !>espTte the denial of the 
Russian cbnlrman of t(ie Allied Control Conunission in Hungary 
that he had had any influence on the course of events, the British 
and United States guvcriiroents registered unavailing protests, ^fotc 
to the point, the American State Hefsartment stisjwudcd a Sla.tlOO,- 
000 tTcdii to Hungary pending a '‘ciad Beat Ion of tlevclopmcius” in 
BuiIa|Ksi, True to form. tJie now Communist Hungarian govern- 
fiient issued an nfTieia] White Book alleging a "conspiracy,'' indirat- 
iiig die Western powers as the inspirers am! suppfiners of tlie sup- 
[wsed [iloi. By the end of the year both die Hungarian Liberty Party 
and the Hungarian Independence P.-iriy, tlic last of the op|-Kisiiion, 
had been ctiminaterl by the temor and strong-arm tactics of Gom- 
muriist storm troopers. M Hungary withdrew' Itrhind the "Iron 
cunaui," there was no more filittig corauicntary on the rsuical mari¬ 
ner in which totalitarianism had been imposed ilian the govern¬ 
ment’s denial in August. 19'!0, of clutrges tliat there was no free speech 
in Hungary and later its arrest of a Catholic cirdiijal. 

In niilgariii, a Fatherliind From coatitiun government, dominated 
by Conuniinists, came to power in September, 194:‘>, and for a full 
par there was a pretcrise made of allowing opposition groufu to share 
in government. ,-\t the Moscow Ca)iifcrence of Foreign Ministers late 
in 1945 it was decided that represe tun lives of at least two denuKTatic 
groups should tH- Included in the government. The most imyKirtant 
of these dcmfKxatir forces were the .-Vgrariani, under the leadershtji 
of Nikolai Peikov. atid iJie Scx'iaJisis led by Krfstn Pastukhov. Both 
groups demanded guarantees of dvil liffcrties. Irecdom of the army 
from |>arty influences, .itid new dettions. On January 7, the 

Communist minister of the interior. .'Xmon 5'ugov, visited Moscow 
for advice on how in deal with democratic dcmiuids. while Andrei 
Vishinsky, the Soviet tfnion's most accomplished vilifter of the mui- 
Gonimunisi w'ay of life, lectured the democrattc opposition in Sofiii 
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that "Jiistory will by sudi pcopitrand will tbUow 
its course^" TJit Uniuxl Slates inacle rcpiaicti efforts lo force a 
Ijj'oarfer represeiitatiait in die Fiiilicrland Front cabinet in line ivitU 
the XIoscovv agi ecincTit. and on March 31. 11)46+ a change of talnncLi 
cxxnrrerl. DenioiTatic elementi sdJl not intliided. however* be¬ 
cause, its the government itraders explained, '"the Sf>viei Union con¬ 
sidered the terms pnrsented liy the opposition for paiticipadoti m 
the govern men I • - . unacceptabk." 

The new governtoenT proved more exircmc than ihe formerfor 
it inimediately introthicied a bill gagging opposition newspapers^ 
purged die atmy of olliters unsympadicdc toward the regime, and. 
put one of the ^Vgrarlan leaders. Ticorgi M, Oimitrov, and Sm'ialist 
Fasiiikliov on trial for salxuaging die government. An end was made 
lo die Commuirlu njmtarchy on Septenit>er 8^ 1M6+ w4ien a plebiscite 
seni the child King Simeori II and hi^ mother itiio Egypifan exile, 
ntid a ‘Teiipk's Republic*' was irrocbimedH In the gcnrrii! cJectipus 
of the folloidng month the Communists emerged as tlie sircmgest 
single jxitty* holding 277 scats out ol a loia! of 465 in ihe Bufgariaft 
p^irliaincnt. 

The cleciion t^as engiticercd liy the vetenan CommunisL leader and 
ml while ScLTclarj'Gcneral uf die Coiumiinbt fittematiiuial, Geoigi 
M. Ditnitrov (no rc1ant>n of the Agr^irian leader). Trained in Mos- 
€ow during die war* Diuiitrov^ widi tht tnilhant support of his Biih 
garian Xatinna! Commiitee. dnniirmcd die [mliticiil shimrion. Ofh- 
chil recognition came for Dimitrov shortly after the general election* 
when he was named prime niiiiisten By die end of 1946 the demo- 
craiic opposiiion wa^ effectively smashed, and the sole remmning 
personal opponent of the regime^ Nikolai Pettov\ the head of the 
Agrarian Naiional Lfnity Party, ivas arresled in middlklT ajid diarged 
with plotting the ovcrdirow tif the CciiiimiinLst regime. His trial 
elicit!^ die inierressian oFImth Great Britain and the United Slates, 
but it availed the hapless Petkov noUiingp for on August 16. HH7* he 
was hanged in Sofia. 

The peace Treaty for Bulgaria wais in one respect vety lenient, for 
the state lost no imitory and acquired the soiiihcm nohriitlja From 
Rumania, but her armed fonjcs were reduced to 55.560 men^ and an 
indemnity of 170.000,000 wws divided between Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

On July 20^ 1045+ King Mihai of Rumania was awarded the Soviet 
Order of VicioTv, the Sovicl Union's highest, detoratton. and the 
Rnssiiin commander of the ixcupatian lorcei averred tliat the friend¬ 
ship bclireeo Russia ant) Rumania was becoming ''closet and closer*" 
RiirriLinb^s gctygraphkal proximity to the Soviet coli>^iii iras highly 
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conducive to such a process. T!ie young Miliai, who had waited out 
llie ivar in Ns*?!-occupied BuciiJifCTil. might well have smiled at the 
iniemUy w'itli wliuJi hb new cum|ucrur& sought "Irieudship," Tltc 
end of tlir war saw his country , like hb Bulgarian neighbor to iJie 
south, iiiiminated hy 4 coalition ol several left-wing pnics, liie 
NationaJ Detticicraiit From, under Conuminisi impiraiion. As it 
was with Petkov in Bulgaria, so it was witli Juliu Maoiii, the leader 
o( the Rmiianiau pr;isaiuvy. ! Ic and the Western democracies were 
the hmt of tlic oflidaT propaganda itarrage laid dow'n by die govern¬ 
ment, Tile Big Three nieeiifig ai Mostmv late in li)-!5 insisted tliat 
the regime hruadcii the iiiibinet- by the [ntltuion of democratic ele¬ 
ments, tJiai it restore liberty of the press ami prepare for Free ckc- 
lioiu. When the Rumanian govcnimeni promised liiesc coTicessiunt 
1 .on don iind Wasliingtun ofTidally rerognm;d the postwar reginiet 
but terrorism and tepreraioa of op|>osiuon gruttps In the country 
amtiniictL Russia refused to go along w'iih the Bvitish and Americans 
in a pro[K)sa] for intemarional supervision of the rorthcomiiig elec¬ 
tions, and the last guarantee of Liictr telative fairness was removed. 

.As in EEungary. E^mnaninn ecotvjmic life was completely coordi¬ 
nated u'iili dial of die Soviet Union. A neiivork of jointly owned 
t'otni^iiies throughout the country controlled all the major 
ctonomic and Iran ijior tat ion enterprise, and the Riissian-comroUed 
companies were granted special privileges, priorities and reljotrs, 
giving them a ttemendous arivantnge over iirivatc hitsincss. In addi- 
itun JO war bmty farried off by the Russians, die euiiic Rumanian 
it-ar indemnity of $3rHJ.00D,h00 was channeled into the ooSers of the 
Kremlin. This drain on tile national cconomv, the toss oI farm 
machinery and draft animals, and a severe drought during die sum¬ 
mer produced a serious crisis m agriculture in tfte fall of 1946. .An 
jnflatiun. rot'keting prircs, and Eieavy taxes rcdiiciKl the Rinnanian 
middle class to near poverty. In ihe space of five m{>iiiti.s, the Ru¬ 
manian ten stood at 90.0(10 to the I'nited States dollar, one-third 
of its value in the summer uf 1946. The nationali/ation of the Rii' 
manian National Bank in December, 1946, was only a partial solu¬ 
tion. in acidittoii to the Eieavy \s-ar indemnity, die Rumanian [leace 
treaiy confinned the cession of iioriliem Bukoviim and Bessar:il)i.i 
t^occupied by Russia in 1910) to the Soviet Union, and sontliem 
Dobrudja to Bulgaria. From Hungary was acquired Transylvania, 
itud«|uate c(im|)ensatiun lor ifie loss of her other territories, but 
Rum:(Uia wm hardly in a [x^sttion jo dispute the point. 

The course of the Corrimiinist Party’s sei/iirc of power paralleled 
that ill the other cciund Eiinijieaii states, both hi tempo and tech¬ 
nique. Cietieral elections were held in November, 1940, hut Gum- 
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maiiist lerror at the pc>lLs assured a victory lor ilie cxircoje kft-M'ing 
nuiiority, i hc <ipposUioti l4:ailcrs sent a joini snrsiiagie Ut (Jie iMosiWtf 
CkiiiferciRT ^if ilic Big 1 Jirec in the spring of 1!W7 protesting tlie 
widespread atmis of iion-Commuiiiit |>Dliiii:bni$: in May ilie Na- 
tiona} Pe^Lsant Party asked the American diplomatic representative in 
Buciiarest for United States aifl in restoring deiiiocraiir Ul)er(ies« 
and fJie Independent Social Demixraiic Party appcaletl lo world 
opinion to protect it Ironi pcirscciitioii by the CcHniiinnlst-Tim gov^- 
eminentt but eSfertive siipfjoit svas denied by the efforts of the Soviet 
Union io see m RutnanUn proteges in complete power. In Jnly tJic 
National Peawtnt Patty tvai dissolved bv detTec. arul Dr. jitUu 
Maniit and inltei party leaden tvere arresicd on tititHfied 4 barges of 
tx^ll^pir 4 lcy. Since Rumanian law noi provide for capital punbh- 
ruent. Maniu was sentenced to life imprisiuunent. In the nieantimr, 
the Cciiniiiijnisis put into cfFcci a monctaiy stahili^aiiofi law devalue 
ating the national cmrencyH iluis viiiualIy confiscating the savings of 
tlie wealihy; by decree it increased production costs for private enter¬ 
prise, a-Od gave considerable materia! atJvantagcs to iudusirUl work¬ 
ers. In an wjualJy arbitrary iijantier. ilie regime ti}o\i over the tvvo 
largest Ikiiidi oil companies in the country. 

Rumania tvitbdrew fram omtai t with the \Vesi two events Ana Pauk^r 
underscoretl ihe fact that, indeetL a netv day Itati arrived in the laml 
liy the Damd^c. On Novemljer 7i l!M7i Ana Patiket, a ^^oman wdih 
a reputation as a Communist organi/cr ainmst ecpuiJirtg that of 
Ceoi^i Dimitrov, was handed fhe jjorthilto cil foreign affairs- I'rcss 
photos of LhccKcasion showed King Mibai, dcscenclant id a decadent 
royal line, shaking Iiands iviih hts pmleniirian foreign minister, ^ 
w'oman of the masses. Ijas. tlian ttvo rnondis later Mlbai himself 
ste|ij»crl off ille tlmme when Ins government decided to make an end 
of the ConuiutnisT monarchy. M he dc|jarteil hLs heritiigr, tlie Krem¬ 
lin lent lu blessing to the proclaiiiMiiton of the Rtimanifio People s 
Republic* 

When peace came to '^^Ig^wtav"i3, PafTisan irsistiimc forces tiTUier Tito 
the leadership of a competent Coirmninist guymlla lender calling 
himself Tito, liad risen to a predominant positioii in tlie country. 

The earlier nationahsL groups^ the Us Lash i and CniaiLins and the 
Chemiksof Draja Mihailov itcb, wen- iliscreditetL There was consider¬ 
able evidence thai MihailovLith's Chetniks. in the face of more t-ffet^ 
tive resistance to the Genuiios by Tito's paitisam, had Ijeguti to 
collaborate to some extent with ihc occufiational tones. Ulirti |i«n e 
i^me to the Balkans^ thrrefote. Tito vc:^^ in a jioniiiron io demand ihat 
\fihailovitcb"s ‘'fascists*^ lay dow^i their atriis ;ind at kiimvleilge his 
supremacy, Tito's snptemaiy, firrthcrTiifJie. had hern as^tue^i to a 
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great esttriL by AJlicc! prcrcrciKf dating the clming uipiuh^ of ihe 
^viLT^ and tlioe it> he EUilc doubt ihni Uh Parti$aiij h:n.[ ii ^vsder 

base of ixjpiibr 5up|x^Tt tliaii did iJie sLipjKirierij oi JVItl>ailovU<:h, tn 
tiny Llie Soviet Lfnion wa^ frankly pioTito, and Llie ParLisaii 
Jeader soon gaveescry jnilicatioii iJiai Ue iutended to set up a totali- 
tamn regime in IdjiTuicd Yugi.>4ilavLa. 

M c;irly as July 2, UN5* ihe leader of the Croatiuri Peasant Party 
o[i[)ij«iLzon, Viadiinir .\fatiltek> made the thaige that 1 ito teas at¬ 
tempting w esiuhlid) a ronipleie dkt^tnriihip. and it 

not long before Tito did secure hi% hold ua the comiti y. In the gen- 
eial eJeeiions on Nnvcniber I U 1915, the cx-giicirMla Icatlejr pre¬ 
sented what he trilled a 'LihCTaiitJii Prom" list o[ candidates. Tlie 
election rettirns put Xlto and fiis benrhmeii ui I all control ot tfic 
country, and during the neJtt tuo ytar^ tlieit oindiict of domesuc 
and foreign polkiei lie wed strutiy ti> the line and pauem sei hy 
Mo£;ctnv» ei^cii to the point u'hcie the Yngr^slav !State mtnsfornicd 
into a set of six antommioiis' S^met Republics": Eoynia-i leiregovitta. 
CruiiiH, Macetionia, Montenegro, Serbia^ and Shutjiiia—each uirh 
iis own admiiilstrauoii but dircrtcti entirely and unified by the 
Yugoslav Cofnmunisf party. At the top .s:it .Marshal Tiio as |>rcmiGr* 
Tins t|ukk estalilbhiiieiir of ji DtniTnunisi dkiatotship in the Bal* 
kans brought olficlal recognition l>v the Lfnitcd States, but \V;tsh 
ington pointed out that tlie rf?gime w*as nut In liue with die spirit of 
the Yalta agreement. 

lUmtlity of the \V«t toward his gnventnieiu tknerred Tito nett in 
the least. In fiiiiCi 1946, Mihailovitch and. twetny-ihrce nf his asst^ 
ciates w-erc* tried ami sentenced tn deaiJi as collalkirjirai^. a 
calibre found the Amerinnt and Briiisly governments highly 

smpathetit toward dicconvictt^t C^tetnik leader. The affair ronched 
off a longpcTiod of bitter antagonism between the United States and 
Yugoslavia during which Tito's ground forces sfiot tlbivn sevti^I 
American airplanes flviiig o^cr Yugoslav soil. Hfs conttollwl press 
ranted about the '^irnperialkm'' and reactionary" dutrartcr nf die 
^VestcTii demcxiracjc'S. ami in ScptemTier, lOlh, TUo siis^^inletl [he 
United States fnlotnaiihnr Service in liclgrade. Nor he more 
amhibly inijined toward tlie IhN. Ik^lkatn Investigating Committee 
wfien die laiter was aticmpting ni gather inrormarion im the ques¬ 
tion of Yugoslav, .\ltianian, and Bulgarian aid u» Greet Communist 
giiCTTillas, an aiiittide panially mnditioned by T'ito's icrritorial 
demands against Crecrc. 

In 01her Tesperts "T ito s rule in Vugr^laviii folTowed tniH h die sntne 
paiie?rii as tliat hi oilier Rii.ssi.iii satellite stales. Rom.iu QiiholiciamN 
ATthljuhop Siepifiac wajs atcicwd ol colhdhnation with the Ciermani 
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and ut :«ixtecn year? iti jiri^m. On I>CE:eiul>cr l\\46, all 

pTi\atr ctonninif fnicrpTise wav na Lion aliped. Along wiili lti» regi- 
mernted flotnirsuc ordtr. t iu> aLtcni|ncd lo estaljJish Vngoslavda as 
western pivoi fd Communist Pan-Slavism. In December, 1945, a 
Pan-Slav Congrrsv \mA held in Belgrade, the iipshoi of winch was a 
Vijgnsla?^ demand for tiic annexation of Trieste and a claim tar a 
BiilgarLm out lee lo die Aegean sea ai Greek cApciisc. Further, when 
nine European Qimmuuist leaders coiderretl iecreily in Poland bic 
in in-17. a coiifeiL-iKe vdikh. in cffecL, re^lHhlished u Cotniriuitist 
Jnicntaiional. an "Informaiion Bureau" (Cominfonn) iv:is created 
ill Ik'Ignuie lo organize *'the cxeliangt of eKj>eriencc and in rhe 
tiLiic of necessity" ta "co-oniiisiite !lie activities of the Commiiriht 
panics on rhe liasis tjf toRiiimn ;igrecment/' yvigosbvia had cotne 
iitio \u own as die spearhead of the Communist ad^^^nce u'Csticard. 

Til is JcnKiership, however, was challeugctl by iJic Com in form in 
fuly cE 1948, Chars^mg that Tiu/s parly aud govemoietu were highly 
naitonalisLi{\ harl defjartcd from Marxism, and were ctmriing the 
western pjwers. die Comiuiintst liiiernaikmal Informacion Hureati 
siatfiped Tiioas a renegade. In reply TUo iiishtcd iliiU lie was carry¬ 
ing 4>ut die CiiiiJmuihst progmm in Jugoslavia and fjtiietly went nn 
his svay. a resuk no one knew whether tins episocle marked a seri- 
tnis split hehiml the iron curtain or was just a family i[uarjcl. 

Of all central Knropcim states.. Czechoslovakia ^vas the last to dis- Thr Carc/i 
appear behind the *irori curtain." despite die fact that the Czechs 
had ihc longest tradition of co-operation with the Soviet Utuon, c\cn 
before ^x^'orld AVar II. Tlte country was lihei^ted bv Rv^l Army 
forces, and there was a strong pro Ruiwbti feel Eng in die Htile rcpidK 
lie, an aiiitndc conditioned, rmthtmricii by the "sell-out'" of Crei ho* 

Slovakia at .Vliinkh in 19^18. Kevcrthelesi. llie Czechs were keenly 
aw'ate of the Western oriental ion which their nation"ji fomulcr, 

Thomas Masarykj -ind his friend, Eduard had esiablLshed 

diiring^ the I920‘s. As a result, the govcrnmciu almost ftojii the be¬ 
ginning: wihs torn between what wa^ considered a debt of gratitude 
oived the Soviet Ihiionand die pull <i/ ^^'‘estcm-styIe dciiiocfutic prr>* 
cefliircs. Tfi pistwar Europe, the Czechs tvere to fall vitthiu lo the 
exacting creditor in the 

The first t onrerfi of the Crerh leaders after tlit war was lo rid rfic 
ronntry of its irmiblesome naiional minorities, one of which, the 
Siidcicn Germans, hai! ficen the cause of Oerhoslovatia^s prewar 
himukauon and drsmemlHament. Within four months of tlte libera- 
tit>n, Uiih Gcfnian and Hungarian minoriries were deprived of 
Citizenship by presideiuia! detrs'ee. and ihe Sudeten Land Germans, 
more than tJirec luillfon were iramfencd physically lo tJsc 
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defcatcU Reitk ti> cariy 1947 the Hung-^urhm mLuorUy liad tiL-en 
stmitarly expellctL 

Czechoslovakb’» tonvcrsion to Commun»i totalttanaEusni wai a 
very stow process despite tlie fan dial the nation's first [>oMwar 
premier, Klein cut Cotiwald, -was a C^Jtnmonbt. It was not until 
nud-lt)-ie that Gonwald w'as able to foroi a govcTomcnt in which the 
key [iLiiiistrks, interior, loreijpi alfairs. infumtation. and naiioimt 
(Jefeiisc, ivere assigned to C-unmiunist Party itieml^ers. Clncc installed 
in tJicsc iiiaicgic posts the ConmiiinUts link* by Ittile ltd the conn- 
iry Knvard the left. A Nationalization Lair of Oeiolier, 1945, had 
already made the nation a highly socialisi state, hut tiie toialiiarian 
measures which ordinarily aeconijianied stKializaitun did imi licgiii 
nnijl late 1946. I’hcn a bill rvas presented by the govcrnnient to 
regulate the press and the jouriialistic profvssiou, and tlie couittty* 
adopted anofhdal proiiagaiub line accusing the United States, in its 
p<jstrviir aid to I-.uro)>e, of having iiu|]c:i'ia]isiic and iiitervL-ntionist 
luolivcs. Nevertlieless. it is matter of record tJiat Czedioslovokia. of 
all coitnirles in the Soviet sphere, itad aclucvccl by the end of 1946 
the best recoiismiuion and had done so without sacrificing the ma^ 
jority of her dcniortaiic liircrtics. Furtherttiorc, full cultural exmtact 
was mainiaincd sviiJi the cajittalistk West, due to the iirgings of 
President IkneS and Foreign Minister }an \fasar>'k. 

Fven Bene$ and Masaryk, howeset. had to recognize the dose eco¬ 
nomic and jmliriral ties with the Soviet Union ^vliich Czechoslo¬ 
vakia's geogiaptucat position made mandatory. While dicse two 
leaders apparently retained a balanced snew of the country's inlcr- 
niedbte jHJsitiou between Communist totaUtarianisTTi and Western 
democracy', the hulk of the Czech [topulacc could know only wliat a 
Communist-dominated r^htnet was whiling to revi-al, .'Vs a eotise- 
quosce, by midwinter of 1947-1948. Gottwaldand hts henchmen had 
considcralde popular snpfiort. Even so. the Comnninisi Party did not 
feel wcninc enough to allow a general election which w-as scheduled 
for early spring of 1948 and decided on a coup to forestall an nn- 
favoniblc decision at the polls, With the full personal support of a 
high Soviet onkiah Goinvald demanded of President Beuej tliat the 
cabinet he made into a compleieiv Cz>Tiirnun[si body. When news of 
the putsch reached the public, demonstrations were held in the 
sirects of Piaguc. but Communist-control I etl [loHre stion quelled the 
indignant cries of the opjiositian. President IteiieJ lx>wed lurfore the 
inevitable and assentetl to the rcroiismtctioit of the goVLTumeni in 
line with Comvald's w ishes. A few flays later, one of Czechoslovakia’s 
two Temaining "WesterneTs,'' Jan Masnryk, chose suicide rather than 
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cniuituic in u, government whieh represented the eompiete denial ol 
all the <iemtx:ratic principles ujxtn whicli hh fadier Iiad hopefully 
created ilie C^eeb Repiibik three decades earlier. As Crecho&lDvaLia 
turned iu back on the Wesu die tragic figure of Eduard tlenel scr\Td 
to remind lii^ eoiinrq^teri iliat %hcy h^d farsakcii tfteir liirthright. 

% tile spring of t94S, die status of ihrcc countries^ Gertiiany, Fin¬ 
land, and Austria* was an cfjuivocal one in respect to the conflict 
l>ctween dte Soviet Uuiuri and the Western powers. Finland was on 
the \ erge of falling compleicly widiin die Soviet orbit, while defeated 
Germany aiul Austriu tvere divided betw^een the .Soviets and the W^'est. 
Til at Finland would soon be lost to the democratic forces tlictc ivas 
litilc doubt, but irt Austria and Germany the prewMicc of Allied oc* 
eu|jatiorial forces and die failure of the victorious powers to decide 
iijwn jieate ireaUes tnade tlic ultimate orieniaur/n of ihe two coun¬ 
tries nn ojien qiicsiioti. 

The troubles of little Finland did not end with the peace estab¬ 
lished Ixrtween her atid Iicr .Anglo-Soviet enemies. The Finns were 
forced to pay an indeomiiy of SSOO.OOO.fKHl, and to cede the Petsamo 
area, \‘upuri, and the Karelian rcgiuii to the Soviet Union. The tcr- 
litoriat sacrifice entailed a Uisi of 10 per cent ol the counury's jtopii- 
la t ion as well as strategic and cconumk asscU, [Jespite a wrecked 
eionamy ilie Finns ttaged a real recovery. Rc[iaTattoua pyrnents were 
kepi up til date, homes were rehuilt, and the rubble af iheir Tuined 
titici cleared away. A creilit of $5.^1,000,000 granterd by tlie 
American Ex port dm port Rank* tnifte viixs maintained with Sweden^ 
and a favorable trade agreement negotiated Russia in May* 
lfl46. Three months later the govemiuent gitvc proof of Us earnest¬ 
ness in staging a recovery W'hen it retiuired all citizens to turn over 
tti the Bank of Finland their sfiares and bonds in foreign firms in 
onier to sirengdien tite government's recovery effcrL 

Premier ]ulu> Paasikivt (president after ^larch, 1S46) early an- 
nciimcctl his platfoim of comrlUation W'ith the LI.S.S.R. and in the 
[K^tivar yeurs managed to hold tfl:>getlii:rr the various political factions 
of the coimiry W'btk steering a cauiious course arcepiable to Russia. 
Nevertheless most Finnish petiple maintained a stout res-isLance to 
any cncroaciiment cm their basic ^ibe^ties^ but by Marche HHS. die 
Kremlin had decided rliai the time had come For the Finns to cement 
ilieir ties wltli the Soviet Union. 'niereu[>on the Fiiintsti cabinet re¬ 
ceived a Russian "request*' for a friendsliip pet and a miJtiary alli^ 
anec between the ttvo countries. After iwc^ weeks' debate the Finnish 
Parliiinicni voted to accept the Russian summons to talk al>oiu a pact 
which held all ihe seeds of Finnish surrender to Sovici duminatinn. 
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The bi^gesi liom of 4:ontentiofi ihc Anglo American anil 

& 1 VICI can^ps during the postwar j>ertod been ihe shattered Gcr- 
iTian Reidi, At tlic iVnstkm jncetiiig in Aiigniit J945 h Presiderit 
rTtiman. Marshal Stalin, and England's new Labor premiei, Glem- 
cm Ati lee. issued the Three-PowTr Bcdaiaiion providing that the 
supreme authority in Germany to be exercised by the i ainmand- 
ers in-diief of ihc Big Four occupying armies, with a joint Contra! 
Council ill Btrrlia to deal with matteris a^ecLing Cennany as a whole, 
Clermanv was divided ttiia four paits, each admittistered by one of 
the Big Four fiowm, France^ Russia, EngLinch and ihc United SuHcs. 
Oavpaihn of In gciieraL Great Ikitnin was assigned an area streldiiiig act ou noreh 
Cmimny Germany frotii LuliecL and the Bah If to die Dutch and Belgian frotr- 
tiers- an area cortiaining almost twenty three milliort Gennatis. The 
United States forers rxc upiet! (lie more sparsely settled sec’dons of 
Hnvaija and ^\^cst Central Germany. The French coniralled western 
Wtirtteniberg, soutbem IkdeiL the Saa^^ and the soutJiem Rfliuc- 
knd ill the ivesr. The terriiorv between the Elbe and Oder rivers^ 
incEnding iiidsit of -Mcrklenljurg, Brandtmbviig, as tvcll as S;ixon and 
Thiiringian larnUt was assignctl rn (be Soviei Uninri. All territory 
east of I he Savict-corstrolled stone wiis iinmetiktely occtipitd and 
adniinistexed by Poland and Riissb as |Krrniancn« iinnexatlons. At 
PoiSfl.tm it was agreed that Kbnigslicrg anrl t!ic eastern lip of Prussia 
were lo be administered as part of the LLSnSiR., wdiile the rest of the 
former German terriTOTy' east of the Oder and Ncissc ivas turned 
over to Poland. However, the Potsdam conferees agreed that these 
boundaries in the east w'ete provisional and vTOidd he settled at some 
future date w'hen rlie German peace treaty tvas written. Tlir stake 
was conshlrrablc^ for this east-Oder icnilory comprised thirty-nine 
thou^iitid !ujuarc milciand a population of 1939) of almost ten 
millinn. There was no question- lioweverp aljout (he oifier teiritotial 
acquisition:^ at CGerman expense made by PoIamL The recreateil 
tVifjsh state w'as gi\en die remainder of East Prussia, j>art of Bran- 
denber^. the port of Stettin, most of Pomerdnin. and ilic rkh indus¬ 
trial] proviEce of SilesLa. 

Til is pifittrar territorial rrartangemetit imyK^^cci a constdcrahle 
population pressirreon the shninkrri Rtidu for Poland npnxated the 
Cermnn ]x>piilation in *he terrirories she occupied and forceil them 
to move west of ihe Oder, wdtere tliey gravitated tow'urd ihe British 
and Arorricon CH:c:upatiqa ^ones. .Another several niiTlicm Germanj* 
crekked wcsiward frorn Danzig and the Polish Cofridor. as well 
from Czechoslovakia. TTungary, and die Balttc: Provinces, where they 
had been Imnsplanied by Hitler during the iv^t and given new 
homes in Naji-canquered lands. The influx of these mlllioiu more 
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llian "tompcnsatttl for Gcnnaiiy’s bs^cs of four to five million mill* 
tary and dviUun dead," 

There were niiire niouihs ro feed hut Iciis land froni wliirli to feed 
them. The territory lost to the Poles and Russians was Germany's 
breadbasket hut neither Poles nor Russiaits felt impelled to sliip 
food west of tile Oder. Nor could Germany import rnotbtufCs, for she 
liad neither the money with which to buy them, nor the nianulac' 
tured goods which could Iw used in citcJinnge. stner the Allied repara¬ 
tions [xjlhy prevented the nurnttlatiture «f goods in siifhdcTit r|uan- 
titles for eKjion. 1 fie agreement tJiat Russia i\tis to help Iced Gor¬ 
mans in the Aiiicrican and British zones out of the foorl storks in her 
own higfily agrarian sector came to nothing, with the conseriucntc 
that London and Washington tverc hard put to it during the winter 
of iy4'>-194ti lo prevent mass starvation in the western rones. In 
1946 the United States sent S2(Kl,OGO,{>flO in hxid lo Gemiany. and 
Brimin shipped in almost twice as mucli. In February- 1947, Herbert 
Hoover was sent «ui a personal mission liy Presuicnt Ttnman to study 
till* problrin of feeding the Germans at less expense to .American tax- 
payei3, and, despite some very sound suggestions in the rejiott sub- 
mitted by Hoover on hts return to the United States, tlir fact re* 
mainrd that six months later LTnited States ftKxl shipments to West¬ 
ern Germany were averaging almost otie-half millton tons of grain 
per month. AttiiU- tlie Uni led States and British rones were lom by 
numerous hunger strikes by German workers proieiiing iheir hnv 
calorie allowances. tJie Germans in the relatively well-fed Russian 
Hint fell easy victims to the Soviet propaganda line that the Anglo- 
Amertcam were iiuent upon a conqueror's peace for the disnicm- 
Iseretl Reich. 

The whole problem of feeding the hiingrv Germans of the western 
rones was intimately connecied with both the repacatioiis question 
and the attitude of the vreterrious powers toward the jn<Itistria! re- 
vival of Germany. Russia demanded i epitaiions amounting to twenty 
billion dollars and the Anglo-Amcricans •ii'oided direct iipprnva! by 
allowing the .Soviets to take TC|jarations in kind, wlitrb meant an 
enoimoiis transfer of German indiisirbl cquipmetu, motor vehicles, 
and rolling sitx'k to Russia. There was not ttio unich ohjertion from 
the -American side to this protaiditTe for, at the time, the American 
occujiati'O'n atuhoritics were attempting to implement the so-eallcd 
"Afotgpiithx'ui Plan," tilitch cntailci! forcing Gemianv back into the 
status of a predominantly agrarian cotintry incafublc of proflucing 
war .-Xcrordmglv, die .Americans themselves were engaged 

in dynamiting many intiiistTial plants. By iiiid-i9'l6 the re-ilizaiion 
dawned on ibe Western powers that they were, in effect, committing 
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thcmstktrs to nuppf^rt Gennaiu out of tlieir own pockets w hile rk-oy- 
mg the cquipnieiu widi whiiii to produce goock wfudi 

coiihl l>e trnded for tfie nieum of Kul^^i^tence. In Septenibcri, llflG, 
llierefore, the American Secretary ot State, James Byrnes, in a s|teet:h 
at ScuiLgarc^ oUeti for a tcvctkiI of the Potsdam decisions regarding 
Lite agraTianizatiat!i and partitiotung of Gerinariy. 

iitTTiei demanded an eliiwination of econoniie barriers between 
the ocf itpauon /ones and an economic merger of die l^nitrd States 
and Britkii sectors, France and Russia, however, refused to |otn in 
the cftonontic tinlficaiiriii of (^exiimny, despite a Potsebtn provision 
calling for the treatment of Cernaany as an economic tvhole. Not 
until early 1947 did ^Vaslnngion move to implement this oeu- ixilicy- 
Ex-Prcsideiii Herbert Hoover, reporting back to President Tniman 
in February, 1947, came to the courtusion diat Cmerman industry 
required rebuilding in order that the Geriruins could meet ihcir own 
industrial needs and at the saitke time ship enough exports alirnad 
to pay For tlic fcKid rci|ijircd lo maintain themselves. Since the 
Hi>over RejtoTT the American and British /ones have lieen mciged 
and the Uniicd States has assumed the operating expenses of the 
British sector. Tfic industrial recovery qf \Virsleru Germany is being 
eauriousty pnmied by the combined Anglo-AmeFican economic ad¬ 
ministration, and in the ineantiitie American foodstuffs in enormous 
qirantities are refpJiTerf to tcep tlic (icnti^ris alive in "BuoiiiaJ' Rus¬ 
sian demands for re[iaratifjiiA out of current German productioii dur¬ 
ing 1917 met a firm refusal on the part of the Atiictican secretary of 
state, who deebred tliat such a policy ivmild make Cettnany "a con¬ 
gested slttni qr an economic pool house*" During the winter of 1947- 
HMS several ugly mass strikes and near riots hy Rtilir coal miners and 
other fiptnian w^orkers liave pointed up the continuing gravity ot 
the Anglo-Amctiran position. IntemationaliTation of die Ruhr in the 
early spring of IfrIB removed only one of the French objecLions to the 
restoration of German light and heavy indusirics. 

Closely related to the economic crisis of Germanv tias been ifie 
quest ion of political recQiastrurtton of the Reich. The Potsdam Dec- 
laratjtm aiUhori/ed German political parties on a ronai or state basis 
only, not on a national basis. Neverthelessp poltrical ptties have 
emerged, wdth loose connect ions Ijeiween the ocritpation /ones. The 
Liberal Democratic Party demands respect for private property aod 
the separation of Church and State: the Chrisrian Democratic Union 
looks tow'ard a rcconstnicrion of Germany on a Christian political 
basisr the Social Democrats envisage a Sot ialm Germany tvithiri a 
Socialist Europeaii Federation: the Communists, of (Xnirse, want a 
Soviet Germany establishi:d on tiic Russian morlel. Because eleclioiu 
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ha.ve been held ski tiilferent ckites and on different levels under dif' 
fcTcTif systems ol representation in the varioiis zones^ it can only be 
said thiti the Social Democrats and the Chiistian Democratic Union 
are tlie wo most |X>wertiil groups in the American^ British, and 
Ficrich-ot copied tertiiories- In ilie Russia a rone non^ Communist 
candidates were csielinled in many constituencies, aiui die Social 
DeiiUHTatic Party has been meiged with the Ccjmmuiti.si Party in a 
''SocialU e Unity Party^** Since die ticginrting of \9i7 Soviet occupa¬ 
tion a II Eh nr j ties Imve been negotiating for admission of the Sfxiali&t 
UiiiTv Party as the ^iiteesjor to tlic CCommunist Party itt the tvesiem 
in exchange for tfic admission of Social OemocTats to the Rus¬ 
sian set'ior^ To date the United States niilitary niuthoritics have re- 
Fused i^ermission for a meiger of the Rimian 2orie*5 Socialist Unity 
Party and Bavaria's C!ommunkt Party. 

A rundaiuenLa] principle of all major parties froxn the beginning 
has Iieert Lite reoigani/jition af a national German statCi ^ well as 
the lifjiiidatiaii t>f Nazism and the rehabiUiation of the German 
jit'iijjlc. The Social Demormts and die Ghristtan Denifxnitic Lhtton 
iti lijc western zones have favored a uni Tied federal 5tate—in cotitrast 
to a tioitar^- state—with a representative parlbmentary govemmentH 
0|jcinting as they do tviiJiiri the fnimework of Allied Military Gov¬ 
ernment and licensed by the occupying authorities, these prties can 
have at best but an artificial status- Nevertheless, the American Milt- 
taLty Giiveroinent'‘s plicy of creating [wpuTarly ckttcd iJindtr gov¬ 
ernments and providing for <leniocmt ic procedures at lower levels 
gives pminisc of a jjolitirally experienced and tlemorratic corps of 
Gerinnii pqlitidacis capable oF cix-^ratiTig a iiiiificd Geminny. should 
tfie ncctipying |xnvei3 eJeride to let the Germans rule themsclvcSH 
There seemed to be serious obstacles to such an eventualitv^ how¬ 
ever, hecaiLse the Russian policy was dm metrically opposed to the 
long-range Anglo-American objective of CTeattng a unified Germany 
on an extremely federal bt basb. A Russian prop>sal that ihe German 
fitMple ihemselvcs decide by plebiscite wficther their Future state 
Eiiivr a ceniraliicd or Federal government w*as firmly rejected by the 
other three omipyitig povvers. for London. ^Vslstlmgt^>Ir and Paris 
were ennvinred that political unification of Germany in the imme¬ 
diate fun ire wotitd mean a Communist seizure of the restored Relrh. 

The prosjjects of a terTeated and an independent Geiman Reich 
widun ihe predictable future appeared slim indeed by the spring 
of Reiween the Soviet Zone anrl thow of the Western pow¬ 

ers an im|>eneimb!e wall has been built bv ihr divergent policies 
fif tlie orriipyitig govemmenis. Since there to l>r no immediate 
piTi^tpect of rjihrr Russian or Anglo-Atncriran withdrawal a resolu- 
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tion of tlie pnlttical sltii^iiian in fot ^i[ pniaicsl purftf>w$, 

must divait the sfioii’down bcuvccn Rus&b and tlic powers 

that ^pp^rciifly miii^E ciouic. In attempting (in Apri!) indirectly to 
force ibc representatives of the ^vTcstem povveis out of Berlin* Rus¬ 
sia Seemed determined to nail doi^ n I jet ^^iroo curtain'* in Cctmauy^ 
despiic iJic threat of a teal crisis. To the surprise of the western 
jjowTf.t slie refimd to permit the iTan,^>orxatian of fcKxl, coal* goexU 
or j>eople from Al3iLd<iintro1lccl Germany a^rrois the Russian sphere 
lo I he prirt of Berlin rHiinpicd hy ilie Allies, To meet this challenge 
tile L^nitetl States and Britain imnsfKirted supplies hy means of an 
"airlih" to tlie German city and forlxide the exfwrtaLion of anything 
to the Russian Zone. During the siiriimer attempts were made to ar¬ 
range a settlement w'licTcby a uniform Russian currency would he 
user! ill Beiliti and the Russian ^o-calk-d [j1iK:kade ivaiild lilted, 
NeiLhL-r side seeme^l willing to give W'ay. Tiic wejsiem poivcrs were 
(Ictcrmincfi to prevent the cits Id is h mem of a Coninmnbt Ckrmuiny. 

Of liulc help toward the political rclLabilitation of the German 
[leople were the denaxifieution of German oFTiciahlcim and die war 
crimes irfals of Nazi dvil and military leaders. Tlie definitive remits 
of dcuwtiliratirpn in Uve Russian zone have not been made public but 
in the AmeriiriUt and British /.ones a tJioroogh ehmlnaiidn of Na/is 
in |K>sis of even tninor respomihiUty was undettaken during the 
early tiioiiths of occupaiiou. It w'as found, liotvevcr, tliat siidi a pro¬ 
cedure ivas denying occupational authnritles the services of many 
capable adtniriisinuoi's and presenting denazification catirts and 
lioards with an almost insurmoutnaiile ta-*ttp so tiimicroiu were tfic 
defendants. By late tlMd ihe title in tlie zVmerkan zone» at leasts had 
obviously tiiTTied* for General NrtNamey+ t!ie United States e.oxti- 
mandcr~in<liicf in Germany* granted an amnesty la inure than 800.- 
000 Germans liable to denit^ificauon proceedings for minor ofFens4^. 

For the Nazi chieftains, however, there was no cscojic. Beginning 
in late summer 19-15, and mniinuiiig well inia 1917, die Ailied 
auLhoritics conducted an elaborately dorurnented trial at Nuremherg 
of the twenty-one tup men of Nazidiiiu ^lilJ living and in custwly, 
A neiv prcfi:cdcrni wa:^ set in inieniatjunal latv when, ilie prosecutton 
established the [irini ijdc that torispiraey to nruike war and the Imtiga- 
tinti id cTiiii«fc again&i humanity, siitli as mass murders, were indicta¬ 
ble offimses- Of ibc group in the prisoners' bo\, only Hermann tkicr- 
ing rtlijsed to shunt (he burden of guilr lo the dead Fuhrer^ Ril>- 
bentrop, KciteL Schadu* and tlie others pleadcnl persomd iniiocenie 
on the ground diat they were merely fullDuing Htiler'fi onlenu 
r:leveii of the Nazi leaders vvore seiiteiu cd tn deaili, seven lu |>ris 4 m* 
and diree were acquitted, Ciocring iikverly contrived suicide before 
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Jie mniU) In* foEncd to tiiuuMi tiic kUvg-Jighicitl gallows, TUtaughout 
tJit' NtJi'enjljcrg tiiiil ii« (rcmiaii voko were raised in defc/m' ol ,ilie 
HtrtJscd KiVf tlieir oivii and those of liicir lawytrs. Tfie prevailing 
sentmient among tfic <.»emiari ixipiilace was one tif indllfercncc. al^ 
most l>orctlo]TT, with tkj appareni sense of jieTsonal rcspoiuibilliy for 
the icgiiiif ol [error ari<i dcstructjoii wliidi tlieir apathy had licl[HrfI 
create. Crawling ahutii on (‘mpty siojmdis ant id tfie rui(i.i of a Reich 
tliai was lo Ij:h ve lasted fur a tlioiiiiaiid years left little opjiartiinily for 
a sense of Lolieciive guilt ut dcvclojj. 'iMtosc who had tlte indiriaiion 
ajiii enetg'y ru think at all !>cctncd lo find more saristaetion in coiuetiw 
plating the divkioit among dteir conqiterors than in j[)ondermg 
Ccttnutiy's war guilt, 

Tfte hue o! Austria, GermanyV pirtner hy virtue of the forced 
of iyi58. had also to fje decided by the spring »f 1948- Lite 
the German Reich, the Htile country teas ptK under occupation bv 
the Rig i fjtir |x>wers immediately after the close <iJ JiostiJttics, with 
the Soviet Ihiiun in control of the rith indtistrial area,s of i,ijwc'i' 
Austria feschiding Vienna, wJihli was wt up as an iriternaLkinallv 
eontroHcil em lavef, while the Fiendt, British, and Atneritaiis shared 
llic Ofctifiaittin ol the rest ot the cminiry. Again the -Soviet Union 
fotted a irettiejidnus drain on the ecomimJc life of tlie state by trails* 
fening indiisirtal eqiii[mtein. locomotives, and vehicles to Russia. 
Thiviiighom the first year of the occupation, the A[j.strian govern- 
meni, fieadetl fry Di , Karl Renner- a veteran Socialist, and aided by 
the -Anierican anti Ikttish govcrninenn, tried to ease tJic economic 
imrden ami lo limit the oexupation fortra. Russian canfucatinii of 
Austrian intlastrial etiuipinem was justified by Moscow on the 
groumJ Lhai such wiuijiment was in reality German property and 
thereftne lialile m ’ war Ititoty” m rniinval by Rnssi-iti agents^ The 
Allied rejiicsentalives, Inrilirniiore, v%‘cre nnalile to come to an 
.tgrccfl tiefiriil inn of Nari or German assets, a major sciinibliiig hloct 
to die rnnchesiim ol a pcatx* treaty. In July, 19-lfi. President Tniuutn. 
in a Tiiovc to strengthen the rnoclemtc Socialist government of Ren¬ 
ner. agreed to turn over to the Austrians all German assets in the 
United States i^one, a step supported by I^iirion. Further to 
strengthen its stand, the .\iistrian govemmeni undertook a mtiion- 
afiKatinri of most big industries—mines, iron ami sted works, loco¬ 
motive and elet trit al fifaiits, chemical factories, oil wells, arid banks. 

I ntil fate IfUfi the most sertnns crisis confronting postwar Austria 
was .1 food sliortage, brought oil cliiefly hy the nnwillingnesa of the 
Riissiarti to coxifietaie tvtih the nthcr tlirec occupying authorities in 
pooling die hwl resources of the country. Only when starvation 
threatened in December, 1946. did the Soviet authorities agree with 
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iJic Unilcil Siaies un projjosals limnijjiing lu iiincUiir^lf: the [fKxl 
flituaimn by allmvirig ilie Au^rrbn goverunient ui djAuiliutc jJcJtjIcd 
fdCKl Kii^^nin LontpiTjiiiise in ifiis ho^^everp did noi 

Itiid ta cQ-dpa^iitin \n^h ibc AngJq-Anicticuns tti regard to a xthUnm- 
lion of the AtiJitiian ecomnay. The Soviets insisted (!mt the pt'ate 
treaty for Au^irm contam j>Tovision for bikitenil Ans1iTo-St>viLi 
negotiation of tltfFeireiK'es coneeming Gemiau assets antt demanded 
Soviet coniirol of exports and profits of Rii5.^m!i-<hek! esiabfiiiljineiii!^ 
in Atifitfk, a stark tontrast to the United Stities agreement vvitii die 
Aiisirtati govemntetu in mid-1047 provitling for Anieriran p^tynient 
of 3D3,OfM)dK)0 ^cfiiltirigs a final senlcnient of Aiucriian oteupaiiriii 
tijits during the prereding two years. 

Rt}x*aied tonferences hy ilie Big Four foreign ministers taileti in 
write a definitive peace treaty for the little rcpitblic* and there secined 
small liLcHJir:K>d that onemndd beetnnpleied until Soviet difFeieiues 
vvd;h the /Vuglo-Anjericaris in regard to ibc German seirlemcni were 
ironed miL In the ineajiiijue, the presence ot VVcsteiTi tixjops scetned 
to guaianiee, for die time being at leasts ttiai President Remier*s 
Sot ialist gtivcmment won Id he supported against a Ckniniumist sei/.- 
nreof fiuwer in die Balkan inanrierp even tlioiigh RiiSsda[i i>ri:ijpa]iriii 
aiidintitit^s at varitnLs Limes have auempud to Unce nVimriait i:a1>iiiei 
znintsters lo appjJnt iktiinniini^tt Party mciutrcrs to key in ihe 
jioUccancl administrativT hureanrtary. "Ffie Atiairi-in pmhlcm. in Ehe 
eyr-s of Ijndi Aiiglo'American and Soviet $L-itcsnien, vras intimately 
connected with ihe filial soliuion of ihe tiemuiii rpic^tloiL all of 
uliitfi iiurre or leis jinplied an unclear stains [or Austria (ot sonic 
time lo eome^ 
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CHAPTER XXIH 


Another Road to War? 


P OS'J ^VAR developmciiis in Italy and Fram;e indicatwl in die 
spring of llliH ibc possibility ut it tliixd tt'orld war. In the case 
of Germany’s Axis partliCTK I he jxjacc scitteiiieni after ihe second 
struggle was soon decided upon by ilic sdctoriuiis Allies. It was a 
severe treaty, tlespitc the anti-Fascist coup of juty, 19*13, which over¬ 
threw' Muisuliiii and tf>oli Italy over u» die Allied camp as a "cck 
belligereuL*’ Nor did the expulsion of die war-guiliy House of Savoy 
and the siibstitudon of a republic inateriaUy anieliornie the lianJi- 
ne^of the settlement, Stripj^ of her entire Afriian empire, ixjrtaiti 
border areas along the French frontier, and the Dodcr^nesc Islands 
in die eastern Mediterranean. Italy was once tnnre pushed txick 
vridiin the coniines of her peninsula. Most ot die [suian jieninsuJa 
was lost to Italy. A "Free Tciritorv of Trieste'" ivas carved out of die 
western part, and its integrity and independence were placet! under 
the gtiaraniec of the ILN. Senmiy Councih Severe limitations W'cre 
placed on Italian armed forc». and heavy indemnities to Greece, 
Vugoslavia, Albania, Ethiopia, and the Soviet Union were imposed. 
In the north, a small American army of occupation w-ia insiatird, 
which was not withdrawn until December, !SH7. Ttic price of Gicsat- 
ism hiid come high for Mussolini's roTmer minions. 

Left to their own devices politically, the Italians faced rhe problem 
of whetlicr or not they wantetl to live under a republican or a 
monarchical form of govemment. Thai a new constitution ivoutd 
have to be created was a point of univeml agreement. In the spring 
of 1946. a quarrel between the parties of the I-eft, who iv^ntcd a 
const ituetu assembly to have die riglu to decide tree ween a monarchy 
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and a republic, and the monarthisiis. who favored a plebiscite on ibe 
question, icsnlted in :i compionii^c. It iva5 agreed UiaL a plebiseUe 
was to be held jimultaneoiisiy cvidi Lite election of a constiiuent as- 
vetttbly, without ^>enalties for nonvoiers. On May y, 1946, little King 
Victor Eimnianuel Ilf furniaUy abdicated, hoping tints to save the 
throne for hi) )On Humbert who, sd Liciitenam General of the realtn 
&ime fune 5^ JW-H, waa in Une for the tlirone. Hiimficrt succeedcil as 
kmgp but his actual |mver& \ifcre no greater ihari those cQtinccted 
ivith his former siaius, nor was his tenure as long, 

Eiiabiahment The fatefuJ election sstis iicld eiu-ly in June, IM6, and the rault 
nf ^ tleai vevdkt in Livor of sl Tcpuhlk (12.717,923 as against 

10,719,281 in favor of mpnaicliy). Iti general the southern provinces 
voted for the iiHiuarchy, w liile the northern pan oi the peninsula 
favored repiibluanism. On June 14 fving Humbert 11 was provided 
HI Free air[jlaiie ride to Poriugal and eKile. Mazzini had triumphed 
over Cavaur after all. 

Enrico dt NicoJa rvas elected provisional head of the state by the 
CoDsiitiJent Assicmbty w'hich convened in Rome on lime 25, and 
t^brisiian Democrat Atc:idc de Gasper! was coiirmissioned to form a 
tunv niinistry. Socialists. Christian Democrats, and Communists were 
vying wlrh one another for control of the governiitctu. and by 
January, 1917, ilic continuing eccinomic depmsiem had TesuJic^l in 
an upswing of sentiment in favor of commomsm. The Socialbt 
Party split* with the larger faction, lc<i by Pietro Nenni* dernanding 
doser ccKipenitidn and uLiinLuic fuijort h itJi the Comniunistii; tvhile 
die sinalfer group, led by Giuseppe Saragat* stfx>d for the freetlom 
and aiitonoTTiy of the Socialist Party. Untltor cofiritiiiit fire from both 
Socialists and Communists—the latter led by Palmira TogHattt, a 
brilluint orator and politician—Tremier de (^asperi iwicc resigneil 
olhtc, hut was called liact each time when Presideni dc Nicola was 
unable to Qnd a tuoderatc willing to form a new caliinct. On May 31, 
19^17, de Gas peri formed a gtivcmmcni which for die first time ex¬ 
cluded Gomniiiitists and Socialbis* a sigtial tor ofieii w^arfare W'ith 
die Left. CcnTmiitnbt Partisans in uordiern Italy totik to ijic hills hir 
guerrilla W'arfarc, an^l Togliatti threatened the use of force to ohmin 
-1 change in governmenL 

ccmtrmntxm Togliaiti’s dech± 1,11100 of tvar was no idle threat. In Scpieriiber, 
in a million agricuttural workers in tfic Po ^-alley wxin otit on 

strike: 900.000 steel workers stop^icd work for 48 hours; 30,000 fami 
laborers lyoLmd Rome and Arezzo not only went on strike bui he^n 
semng farms as svclL On itiio November and Decern?>rr the violence 
continued to the actomfianinient of ToglfatiPs demiiicfations of the 
government .md of interfercuee in Italy's ihimcstir affairs by the 
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United States. On Novt'nil>cr 28 tlie prcfctiiirc and other govern¬ 
ment buildings in Milan were seized by Commiinisi t>ands. Matters 
were clearly con tin to a liead. Washington thought so. too, for 
President Tnitnan's advisers were convinced tJiar the Soviet Union's 
linger was in the Italian brew, and on December 13. 1917, Tniman 
warned tliai the United States would cake "appropriate’' measures If 
Uie inde|jeiiclcnee of Italy was ilircaiencd "directly or indtrealy." In 
the face of Auiericaii hn.'iiidal aid to the morlcraie Italian govem- 
meni. die Soviet Union expressed a frank interest in the success of 
the Togllaiti forces in the jtctiiustila, and held out the promise of 
Russian backing of an Italian Communist government's claim for 
itaJiiui (rustceshtp under ilic UJV, for Italy’s prctirar African colo- 
rties. There was even talk among Italian Coimnuitists alxmt Russian 
siippoTiol an attempt to bring Trieste back under Italian control. 

Though rirtnness in dealing with Conimimist.tnspiied strikes and 
unrest had won for the dc Gasperi guvcmttieni a breallting spell in 
February, )IW8, Palmiro Tugliaiti was buoyantly coithdetu of the 
outcome of the natiunat elections sthcrluled for .April 19, Italian 
moderates, on tJie oiher hand, were holding their breath, hoping diat 
quick passage of the F.R.P, bill in die United States Congress would 
put dietfi ill a |xtsiiion to pit the value to Italy of .-Vmerican friend* 
ship against that of the Russian embrace. In t-arious municipal elec¬ 
tions throughout the peninsula the Socialist-Comnuinist "popular 
Democruttc Frotn” was polling liaJf tire votes, and Premier dc Gas* 
peri's ncwspapc) RiS<irgiinenttf warned tliat , , diere can be little 
illusion iJtat unless something is done, the national political elections 
will have similar Teiiiks." American aid under the E.R.P. and the 
promise by the ^Vesiem powers of the return to Italy of Trieste and 
the Italian colonies enoninigcd the conserviuive Italians in tlicir 
successFii! attempt to prevent a Communist victory on April 19, In 
Italy, as elsew'Ijcre. the fare of the nation seemed lo hinge on the out* 
come ot the gigantic struggle bctw'cen the United States and the 
Soviet Utiion for the support and syrnpatbies of Europeans ivest of 
the "iron titrtain." How long the new constitution of ibc Itulian 
Republic, which wciii into effect on [aniiary !. I9f8, would stand 
up under the Ruuo-American tug-oF-tvar in Italy teas something the 
Italians were tiira|>able of determining tvithoni outside assistance. 
As iisuul, Ititly tras unable to make good on that ilbads'iscti boast of 
Charles .Albert, uttered a century before: "L'/Ztiift* /nru di* (Italy 
will go ti alone). 

France, too. faced constantly a Ck>tnrrtiinisi threat during 1948. 
a predicameru produced by a peculiar political and economic evolu¬ 
tion since Uberatlon. TIic expulsion of llte Cennans from France in 
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JtMri bmuglii m ilic limd <if tlic coiinm’ its oiu$tanHmg military fig¬ 
ure uf I lie resist-iitrCi Ceiieral Charles dc Gaulle, wlui presented 'him¬ 
self itsabiive tlic pJayot political passions. The gejicrai dectioiis held 
in October. IS45, however, revealed that tin? cioumry as a whale 
stood far to the lettof De Gaulle, for the Communists, Popular Rc- 
puhlitans. and Socialists, gained a stveepiuj; victory. The rather revo' 
lutititiary^ co-operation of these leftist groups was short-! iv«l. and fac- 
tionai strife soon broke out. oiue pre 1939 Icatiers, jxtlitical outlook, 
and tnsiit lit tons hud hecti repudiated. The ceiutnl issue tvas the 
nature anti i-.vteiit of ilie govcriitnental control they all wished to sec 
eiiahlhhetJ over the social, etonomic. and poliiiail life of the nation. 
Varitnts bliiepiints were advam etl tor a complete and all-embracing 
t'oiutittitinn for a icjuvenated France. During most ot 1345 the real 
issue was whether or not the acriiiumious rekitioiLi lie tween llic 
radical group® tvould result in more conscrvaiivc forces stdeing coii- 
iroJ of the uiisLafilc govcmtiient. 

In order (o tonsolidale the opfiositlon of the tiglit Dc Gaulle Tc~ 
signed tlic president y of the Provisional Govemttient under a barrage 
of ^ith'isTu fjcim rnilical tptartcis. The shoridiveti presidency of Ids 
Strcialist iucfcssor, I'elix Goiiiti, represented a siofjgap npivcmmejit. 
which iit tern pled vainly to cut the budget, reactivate economic life, 
and thaw up a new' consiiiuiion wfdch would satisfy the country. 
A national telfrenrium oil the Socialist draft oF a omstiiniton re¬ 
sulted in irs rejection, apprcmly became the Frcrtcli Ijourgcnlsie 
were tc-irlul that ilie proposed weak executive and strong assembly 
would give too miith power to the Communists. greaTly strengthened 
by tJie fact that liiey had played a major role in the French resistance 
nirn'ement during (he tear. \V'hL-ti anotlicr election tvas held on Tune 
2. I94fi, in .teh-i;t a new cunstitiient assembly tfie Popular Renublicam 
gained ihe iuom seats, while the Socialists placed ifUrd, despite tlic 
fact that Frem-h Sod-ilisni's “Grand Old Man. ' I^-on 131 mu, had tiisi 
successfully conipteted a credit agreement with the Ihiited'States 

For the next several months the Popular Republicans led bv 
pTemicr-Prtsitk'nt Georges Bidault withstood tJie sniping actjviiiw 
of l)e Gaulle, who hy now w,i5 attacking his old Popiibr Repuhlicati 
.'ilhes as well as die .\faniisi parlies. In spite of an intensified am- 
by |>e GuulJc. dcfiiumcring- the new consikiitional dr^h 
cgalwed anarthv and diciaurrship, an apathetic eleciomte on Octo- 
l)t.T 13 gave a narrow majority to the Popular Republiram' version 
of the nation s mnstituiioml needs. The new constitution of the 
Fourth French Rq^ublir maintained a rveak executive, a strong 
lower house, and an mdtrmly elected second cJiattibcr with only 
consultauve powers. A unique feature of this constitution was rhl 
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provision of ct|ual rights and dutict for all colonial [>er>p|cs under 
Frendi rule, ligliis and diiiies that put diem on a ]>oJtiicaJ par widi 
die citizens ol metropolitan FraiHc, 

The new coiudiuiioti vtsa put into operation by the National As¬ 
sembly elected on November 10, 19‘16, a legislature vvhitli contained 
a gieatly stTcngtlicned CoiuiuuRist bhe on the left ami a resurgent 
KcpubKciin Party of Liberty ai ilic other eii<l of the pubtital spcc- 
mmi. The ^ins of neidier right nor left, hmvcvcr. were siiHideni 
to take practical politics out of the realm of coalition rule. On Janu¬ 
ary (6. 1917, \'inceni Alirtol \ras elected the first prcsideiii of the 
FonrtJi Rcpublii:, and a week bter Socialist Paul Ramadtcr lormcd 
a coalition cabinet of nine Socialists, five Pupular Keptibittans, and 
five Cotnniiinists. 

The political history of the Fourth Republic is incxpliciibk save /n/tiffen a,ut 
in terms of economic pressurci oiving their origin to an economy 
shattered by six years of war. France strove mighuly to catch up with 
isrervar procJuction figures and almost siicccedetl, hiipnivemcni in 
food, dotliing. and housing was noticeable within a year after libera- 
tion. Nevertheless, the essential weakness of die cfotiomy came to 
light w'hcn infiation set in, a development wliidt the government 
tried to meet by drawing up a master five-year plan clesigntd to spur 
production. State planning and tboipngb socialiraTian, however, did 
nnt go Iiaod in hand. In addition to an already state-controlled Bank 
of France, leatling credit banks and transport, only ekcirii ity, gas, 
coal mining, steel, and part of die insurunce business were natirmal- 
ized: everything rise remained under private control. Despite signifi¬ 
cant boosts in industrial and agricultural production during IfHfi, 
over one billion dollars in Unitt^ States credits had to be extended; 
almost hvn btllton dollars' svonh of consumed Lend-Lease material 
was written off; and huge tinantitles of Ameriirtn nar surplus tnate- 
rial were sold to France at greatly reduced prices to he used for recon- 
stmclion purposes. But even this fiflip to die French economy was 
iitsufficiciu. and by the end of 1946 the government was asking the 
International Bank for atlditional credits of Sri00.00(>,000, .■\ shortage 
of man power was also a serious oJistatlc to recoiutructinn, and even 
the offer of the Fnencii government lo 700,0(>1> German war prisoiters 
permitting diem to settle jwrmanently west of the Rhine, as well as 
a hing-range immigration progmni, failed apprcciahly to relieve the 
situation. Along tvith augmented jirodurtion. too, came higher prices 
and living costs, despite various governmental curbs, redurtions in 
the civil service, and other hiidgctary cconomics- 

Strikes and other (onus of labor unrest broke out tbroughoiit sttikn in 
Fonce in 19-lT. some of ilicm perhaps stimulated by the Communists 
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in an attempt to force ilie goiemtneiK to abdicate in tiicir favor, but 
Frcadi economy was in siidi a poor conditiDn lliat Communist- 
inspiit^ unrest merely attcled lo the confusion and seriousness of the 
economic erbb, A general strike in Fefvruary. 1917. of the mechantcat 
unions, office workers, jiolicenicn. and pabik iiiilitiei workers, and 
the iiesimting attitude of die Raniadier government in dealing wiili 
the demands tor higher wages and lower prices gave De Gaulle an 
oppormnity in the spring of lfH7 to form a jajUtical orgiinitaiion 
known as the /ienn/ou dti peuplr franmis (R*P,F.), dcdkaied to 
putting die general at the head of I ranee, ending tiie economic crisis 
by TMurQtng [o a system of "eamomic frcfthnii," ousting both (kirn- 
ntuLiist and ScK.ialtst inQuences in govemincnt, and creating what 
lie Gaulle vaguely referretl to as a "strong state." The e>c-1eaderof the 
Free French forces claimed that his followers were not a political 
party, that the movement cut across party lines, a veritable ralliemrnt 
of the French fieopJe, Ix'lt-wing groups were tjuirk to point out that 
Dc Gaulle s semi mystical appeal to the natitmal dtaracter of the 
French bore a remarkable similarity to the "blood and sirii" pro* 
noitnccmencs ol Hitler and the ItaiinuiiA program of Mussolini. Ap» 
parently the majority of the Frcncb fieople sharetl this suspicion to 
^me extent, for accepianre of De Gaulle and his movement was not 
in siglii l)y die lull of IfklB, despite social unrest. 

In June. 194G. Ramariicr had tried what he c;iltcd a "distress" pro- 
gr^»—fleniuictii and economy, plus more work, wage ceilings and 
price h>;ing, a policy that brought down die execrations of tlie Com¬ 
munists. To bolster Ramadier's i»siiion ihc Gnittd States Fjipart- 
Import Rank made $82.0(M),0t>0 available to France for the punrhaw 
of co.iJ and other industrial materials, and in October, 1947 poured 
in anoiher SSO.OfW.fWO, This priming of the pump, however, failed 
to stnengOieM the government aitffidently to continue, and when die 
coaf atid metal workers, and other tndrjstriiil organizations set up a 
daiiior against Ratnadier in late Xovember. 19-17, die Socialist pre¬ 
mier gave up the struggle and lumet! the reim over to his sixty jnp- 
year-old minister of 6 nance, Rolwn Sc human, a member of the 
Catholic Popular Rcpiibluran Movement. Selmman’s cabinet repre- 
sented a compromise between the advocates of managed economy and 
fair* supporters. The gtivcrnment ann,mured immediately a 
|>oIicy of higher wages while protecting public order and ‘the right 
to work." To deal uudi serious Ominiunist-inspired strike* ilien 
sweeping the countTy, Sdmman proved himself a man of some 
strength when be put before the xVational Assembly an anii-sirikc 
measure cilling for police use of 80,060 military reservists. Only the 
i^Tnmimrm vuim the ttica^vire, ^ 
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As IMS opened ilie C]«mmnii)Sts were stiil hopeful of un¬ 

dermining Sehliman's moderate government, and a Frendi cxoiiomy 
biidly in need of Jtldhioiia] aid horn ilie United Slates piending the 
granting of credits under tlie liiiro^jcari Recovery Program promised 
to iu£ikc tJie Cojiuimttisi threat a sti'ious one. [n thr United States 
it iviis cnmmnrily lield ihiii if Itaiy telj to a Commiitiisi coup die fate 
of liie ScJuiman guvertmtcni, ivitli or u iiliotit United Sutes .ii'ch was 
leaJni. In tJic meantime, tictieral Dc C>aulle*s R.P.F. was making 
an all-oui effon to point up the threat from tfie extreme left but in 
the process was probably doing more to weaken the government's 
position with regard to ilic (Jornmunist menace than to weaken ihc 
Communists ilicmstdves. Afany patriotic Frenclitticii were convinced 
that De GaitlTe was dciermined on establishing a dictatorship of the 
Riglit in France or wrecking the noimiry's chances of recovery in tlic 
aiiemjiL Tlicre was a growing conviction, Jiowever, .among many 
trenejt |ieople in the fall of lEJ-JS that the salvation of France w'as 
to lie aciuevci! by neither the extreme riglit nor left, but by a com- 
bhiation of .Ameriran dollars and the united efforts of lUf^lenite 
Socialisfs and left-wing Ixuirgeois parries, a coalition already taking 
hold of the French public's tmagination as tlie "Third Force." On 
the 01 her hand, tltere were those who believetl that the need for 
order would evenmaDy result in tJie clectitm of He Gaulle to the 
presidency. Meanwhile, Dr. Menri Qiicitilk*. a Conservative Radical 
Soi'ialLst, as pretnier, endeavored to contiiuie Schumanns moderate 
policies and thus {ireveni FTaitce from going to the extremes of left 
or riglrt. Tax-avoiding profiteers made hi* job difficult. 

.Ahfnxid, France foHow'cd her tdtfe ftxe; to prevent German re¬ 
surgence. In line with this objective, ilie Quai d’Orsay demanded 
that the Ruhr and the Rhineland be divorced politically from Ger¬ 
many, that Germany be kept difcentralized, and that Ger man eco¬ 
nomic productivity be sharply nirtailed. if not dtminiited entirely. 
The attainment of these seairity objectives, liowever, depended en¬ 
tirely upon the acquiescence of the Rig Ttiree powers, and. for rea- 
mns of their own. co-operatron with the French w-as unacccpTahle. 
When Britain refused to budge «n ilie Ruhr question Franttr's offer 
of an understanding with her was witlidrasvn. nuring the early 
months of the Allied occiipatton of Germanv the .Aitglo-.-Vmcriran 
tietermination to implement the Murgcniliau I’lan viilling for the 
aqrariani^ation of Gcmmriv marie harmouv with the French poUiTy 
possthlr. hut when, hue in I9ifi. Britain .md the tlnited States agreed 
on higher ptodiictive les'els for German industry than those fixed 
at Poisdam, the French hojjei of seeing the Reich permanenily pros- 
iratcd fade<l To the French a revived German economy meant an 
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ultimately vesurgcitt G^rmaii military power. The sting o£ the 
Anglo^Aiiierican decision, iioweverp was removed in Marcli, 1917, 
by Uir sigrmiiJTc f^f a fifty-year Anglo-Fieiu-U treaty ol alliance, and 
by a LlecUiuii in tlic t«irly spring of I IMS ici iiucmatlDnaliie ihe Ruhr, 
l^ier that year, France oppartl the plan of cenain American inter¬ 
cuts to liand control of cJic Ruhr hack to its German ownen. 

The French Empire sliowed signs of disintegration tturing the post- 
wui peritxl. !n French Indo-t'hina an inckf^czidencc movefiicni got 
staTLf:fl shortly afier the dcieat of tlie Japanese, and betore the end of 
ISMG rebellious natives had prodaitned the Viet Naur Republic, 
d lic revolt spread jino liie st^utlieni part of Indo-China and soiju 
S aigtm was placed mtder siege. French troops, ineUidiitg Foreign * 
LegicFft ctjntiiigeiifs, were ilispatched to the Fast, ntid tJiroiighout 
1947 a hhxxty giicrrillu warfare was conducted in the area* Camhtidm, 
tcHii, attempted revolt, but was quickly ovemin by FrcncJi forces. 
B.uk in Paris, Fiench Communists did their Wst tn olwitnitt mili* 
lary oj.>eradons against the Viei Namese by refusing to vote for miti- 
tary appropriatJoiis. A serious uprising against French authority in 
iMadagrc^car liroiiglit ihc c?LUblisliinrnt ol martial law in the island, 
ami by late 19-17 tlie rebellion apjjcared to have been only tein- 
jioraTjJy siqipi^ssed. 

.AjiotlitT coitiiiry' that faced a serious postwar rcbeltiim in her 
colonial enquire was the .Net her Linds, aiicl k came at a tune when 
Holland ncctled all hrr energies for Tetxjnstniction at hoiuc^ Fhe 
tvinm of lfMS-M6 a $eiLw>ti of ^lanMUon lor the Dutch, but by 
hard wwk and with the help of U3 ^.R.R.Ahp ihe fewd sitiiarion w^as 
coiisidenbly eased by mid ! 916. The areas Hooded during lIic u'ar 
were dniincd, dvkes rcpairecL imd tikoiisands of wrecked homes made 
habitabte once more. In liie Farliamcnt, the Dutch reached a w^ork* 
ing couipTomisc lie I ween moderate Roman Catholics and ihe Social 
I>L-mo€tnts, and neilhcT reuctionaric^ nor Communists made Tiiiirli of 
an irnpr^km on ihe piltilr^d life of the state. Eiu in rhe Diiuh 
ccjlnnial empire rel»elliiiiis tiaiivcs allowed ihe government little 

Te|Kisc. 

A fciv fbys fjefore the siiinendeT In .\tigusr, 1945, the Japnese 
derided to grant formal independence to the Indonesians in ihe liope 
that an Indonesian naiioualisi movemciu would embiirrass ihe AJIieji. 
On Augnsi II, MMo, the (ndonesian Nationalists, under ihe leader¬ 
ship of ex-col laIsojra tor Sockamci, received indepemlencc for iheir 
country from |ap;inese Field Marshal Tetaurht. Pmclaniation of the 
RefMibhc inmi! on Augu&i 17. 1945. Simc the Netherlands East 
Indicv Jiatl been placed under the suprcine authority of Britisli 
Adminii i-ord Muuiitl>aucirs Sowlbeast Mh Command, British 
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lro«j|» speni ilic retnainitig mpnilis ol 1945 jn hlotrdy icmlHii with 
ihc new Indonesian Rcpublie. By fiitc 1946, howwer. ilic liriiish 
foTLCS withdrew from the islands and Duldi troops, many ol tlieni 
armed and trained in ilie Onited Slates, moved til. In T'VUr uar y, 1946. 
a Dutch statement oulliiu'd the structure of a CoiimujiniTaItJi tti 
Indonesia. /\ii Indonesian eitiicmliip was to Ise csiahlished, Tlie 
tlomesttc alTaita of the Ctjmmuiiwealth tvere to be iiuniiged iniie- 
[H'ndeiitlv: and lor iJic Cummuriirealth a> a whole there to {>e a 
deiiiocnicic reiireseiiuiitvc iKxly containing a substantial [ndoncsian 
Tiui jority, tt^eiher ^ritli a cabinet and a representative of the crown as 
head of the execotivc. I'hts structure W'as m reiitaiii in force tmtif 
cunditinns picvailctl in whicli the Indonesians txtuId freely decide 
their poMiical destiny. 

After several iriontJis of contintjed gnerrilla gluing, ncgcitlatinrts 
between the Indonesians and the Dmtii Comiiiisision resulted, on 
October 14-, 1946. in a triiee, and .i final political agreement by 
5faidi 25, lO-ti. riiis agreement, known as the Linggatijnti Agree- 
iman, was hailed us nun king a new epoch in the liisiory of txdonial 
penpJfi. TfivlSi'ethetiandsgovemTneiit recpjgniced the government of 
the Indonesian Republic as cxcnrising lie facto authority over |ava, 
Madura, ,ind SumatTa. The EorinjitJon of a feder.'il United States of 
Indonesia is provided for, consisting of the liuloncsian Reptiblic, 
Borneo, and the Great liast. os weU as a Xetherlands-Indonesian 
L'nion to promote joint mierests (foreign affairs, dclensc, and 
rmaiiccK Both the United Slates of Indonesia and the Neiherlands' 
Indonesian Union arc to lie cstahlcshcd before fainiaiy f, 1949. 

The Indoiiesiaiu agreed on all polins but one: that tlic police force 
Ijl- under joint conirol, a condition tvhidi they felt might impugn 
the de facto authority granted tfient under the agreement, .Agitation 
against this condition resiiltetl, [idy 21, 11M7, in the launching of a 
Dutch miliiary offensive against the Indonesians, an action termed 
by iJie Dutch "pultce action of a strictly limited character.'* In Die 
meantime, the Pasocndan Party, claiming to represent some twelve 
milUon Sutwlunesc, proclaimed the imlepcndencc of "W'csi Java and 
asked the Dtiidi for military protection. The implicattofi that the 
Dutch themselves had iitspired this revolt against the new-born 
Indonesian Republic was obvious, ^^’hen war between the Dutch 
and Indonesians hmkc out afresh the United Nations Setrucity 
Council olletf on Iwih sides to "cease hostilities forthwith" and to 
"■tenlc their disputes by arbiirailon or other peaceful means." The 
Nciherbnds government issued a cease-fire order in Indonesia on 
August 1, 1917, but apprently found sufTicient excuse to continue 
operations against the Indonesians. Rcjieated appeals by the Security 
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Council hrni failed, by tlic spring of lO-lS, to put an end to the figUi* 
ing. and tt appeared iliat Indonesian independence would have to tie 
carnetl by furtiicr bloodsjjed. In the ineatuiinc die Dutebj fearful 
dtat Indonesian resistance would inspire oilitT natives in the Nether¬ 
lands liiisi Indies to revolt, liasiened to establish the self-governing 
territory' of East liorneo. On December 29, IfM?, the Dutch rect^- 
nized the oreattan of anoiJier state. .Negara (Snntatra), the setimd 
fnigTiicniattonof the Indonesian Republic, whose atidioriiy fiad Itcen 
TCeogni/ed in tlic Linggadjati Agreement. That this |iolicy of tlividc 
and rule could long susutiii die Dutch grip on the East Indies was 
doubt fid. 

NcvtrtiKless, detcrnilnefl to prevent die establishment of a LTiiitod 
States of Indonesia, Dutch iroop« invaded die Indonesian Republic 
in December, ly-fS, and rcarlied tiie oil refinery dtv of Tjepii. The 
Lntfonesiaiis charged die Diiicii widi violating cLvtises of the truce, 
while die Dutih ctaimetl that the Repuhltcans had failed to tnojictutc 
in agreements to crctite a United Slates of Ittdoticsia, At the same time 
the Utiicft tofd the I'nited Nations Security CUmndl Uiat its inter- 
vemion tvould be useless. .Again the faced the prc^blvm of 

.Asiatic nadorialism vs, western imperialism. 

I Lollancf's neighlxw, Belgium, was spared military opciations in 
the pfjsitvar years, but lier iiitcnnaf problems Itirpi ihe country in a 
disturfied txntdtiiori. The little state achieved au eatfy economic re¬ 
covery, but by late 194fi die same iilit In.'Sciting other war-wrac^eil 
countries made ilieinselves felt, amt die cost of living w'a.s rising 
dangerously . By the spring of 194S it teas almost certain dial complete 
reiarvfT)' could lie attained only tfuough rltise coininercuil tics witli 
other ivestem Kuropean states .ind a generous slice of financial as¬ 
sistance from the TurojJcaii Recovery Prograrii. Tlie foremost jxjliii- 
cat problem after the war was the tptestioii of King Leopold's right 
to the Belgian Oirone, Belgian workers diteaiciird open resistance if 
die government allowed die absent king to return. For his jmrt, 
Leopold refitsetl to return to Belgium, but he also refused to 
abdicate. The answ-cr of die fklgian Farliameni was to vote on 
July 17. tSiS, to bar die king from the- throne ami lo continue die 
regency of Prince Charies. In Belgiiini, as in Holland, political con¬ 
trol w’as divided between the Catbejiics (Chrisdau Social Partyl and 
the Socialbis. with no concessions to CoiTimiinisu. In [he sphere of 
foreign (jolicy, die government strove fora western £uio|)can ijiiiou, 
and by March, 1W8. a regional organl^itioii for western Eiirofie 
within ifie framework of die U.N., designed for miiiual defense, was 
attained. 

In the Scandimivian Peninsula Sweden and Norway helped block 
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[he drive of CommiMiiil inJlucncewcstivard, but how long iliey would 
manage to remain aj 5cn]i<apiL'iUstk barriers to ihc exfunsion of 
Soviet Krissia was a moot question by the spring of I91S. Their 
geographical position, lihe timtof titlk Finland, made it appear tliat 
tiieir turn iv'as next in the succcsstun of stales to fall within the 
Communist orhii. Sweden, neutral tluring the war, did not have her 
puJiticaJ life very imtcii disturlxd during the posnvar years, but ihc 
Stmies well knew that they eoitld not itiittutniM; themselves against 
tlie chaotic eronnmic conditions prevailing in xvesiem Europe? Ger* 
many, one of prexvar Sxveden’s biggest trade relatives, xvas no longer 
in a coixlUion to hoy timber, iron ore, and other minerals, Sweden 
was beset by depression and budgetary diincuities but slightty less 
than the rest of Europe^ rolititidly, hoxvevcr, the constitutional 
monardiy seemed as secure as cxer, though tiiere tvcrc indications 
til,It Swedish politU'iaus tvere nervous about the pros[>ect of Russian 
press lire in the manner it was exerted on Finland, In 194fi the gov¬ 
ern metti cMcndinl a 5278.5<M).(K)0 crcdii to the Soviet Union to 
facilitate the cxcJxange of Sxvedisti manuEactored gfxxb in retLirti for 
Russian raw matcrLils, a mox'e froTimeri upon by the United States, 
T!jc fJfodjw vivendi between the Russians and the Ssvcdcs, hosvcv'er, 
did not exchide iJie Swedes from aid tinder the Kuropcan Recovery 
Program. The realni of octogenarian King Gustav w'as still west of 
the "iron curtain." 

Ntmvay’s postwar problems xvere more complex. The Cernian 
(H:cuj>ation had left a physical legacy of 9000 chihlrcii of Cterman 
fathers anti Norwegian moiliers who had to he cirwl for without 
making them outcasts; 60,000 traitors, meuilsers of the Norsk Stimting 
(NnnvegLin Nazi organinttitm). liad to he tried and punished, 
along with war profiieets; devasiaied areas and bombed cities re¬ 
quired r chili Idiiigv Food, too, leas some thing of a problem, though 
(he Norwegians contrived better rations than did the llritisli. Re- 
«iiistrunion and recovery were vigorously attempted. Tie Spitz- 
bergen mines, destroyetl by Ihe Nazis, were recos'cred and made 
to yield 300.000 tons of coal during 1947. TIte Norwegian merchant 
marine, once a major carrier of the world's goods, was strengihened by 
the addition of neiv tankers and other types of ships. .\n elcctrodron 
works close to the Arctic Circle, designetl to prevent a recurrence of 
Norway's prewar dependence on German iron and steel, was in the 
blueprint stage in 1016, kVItb panics of both right and left cooperat¬ 
ing wholehcartetlly to strengthen and improve ibe etonotnic condi¬ 
tion of the country, unemployment ivas practically unknown, and 
labor peace seemwl assured by long-term contracts and cost-oMiving 
adjustments, .-^n abundance of cotntoon sense and hard work, how- 
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ever, iva .1 inisufiiLiL-ni la bring aiKMit anytliinfj like prcvviir siability 
aitd materia] wcll-lieing, io in February, lli-18, the Norwegians, like 
the other wesicm EitiTjiicaiis, were atiicioDsly a wailing ilie disirilni- 
tion of Ameriran assisiaiice imtfer the E,R,F. No more rlian those of 
Swefieii could Norrvay's leaders forget iheir toimiry’s vulnerable 
position with regard to iJic westward push of the Soviet colossus. 

In England the [x>siwar period was marked by a severe and con- 
tituiiug ectmomie crisis, in many respects more discouraging than 
that across the ChaoneL Tlie fiw year of peace w'm one of cuniiniiatis 
dcmobilizaiioti of armed forces, reconversion of industry to a j>eacc- 
time looting, hanlship in food rationing, an expewt drive haTiipercd 
by iiisiiffic'knt coal [irodutiion, anti nationalimiiiin of the Hank of 
Engloitd and the coul mining industry. 

l‘he Labfjr victory at the polls in the summer of 1945 gave rdemcni 
Attlee and his subardinates a set of dJfTicuk problems to solve. Cion* 
tinned high taxation saved the country against in flat ton, as did gov. 
emmeni conirol of capiial. Tlie Buitiowing CZonrrol Act gave the gftv. 
eminent the jKJwer to control capital issues aud capii.'il cxfiori arul 
enabled the Exchcijiier to guarautee loans for Tiiuch*iieeded recon- 
stniiMlon and devLloj)nutit putjxMcs. Under the bw nutiimal Uing 
the Bank of England U'c’hriiary. IW«), the government was eiiahlcd 
lo tonirol shonaerrm borrowing. A United Slates credit of 53,7:10.- 
fHJO.OOO proved a tcinpoury life*saver, but by the spring of 1918 
London was awaiting anxiutisly the Britbh sliare of the American 
E.RJ'. appropriation. England's biidgemry djfFiciiltics in the post* 
war era seemed almost insurmountable. 

.Another serioiis problerii facing die govemmetit in its efforts to 
restore Britain's war sliattercd economy was a serious bi:k of man 
pow’cr, sinijC tJie women employed in industry and on the fa mu dur¬ 
ing tiie war were returning in great numbers lo their dimicstic duties, 
while die army was kept at a relatively hijdi figure because of die 
demands of fnieign comtiuitnents. Housing, a critical pniblcm. was 
slow in coming as .i result of the labor shortage and the lack of build- 
ing materials. Barracks, intended originaliy as "temporary*’ quarters, 
Itad to Ijc adapted for pemianctit use, and for several months lionie^ 
less vetemns and their families pre-empted empty rooms, flats, and 
houses. Postwar exports reached a higher tlian prewar level, Uioiurh 
they rematned insufficient to meet current needs. Coal production* 
down during the first winter after the war. was gradually increased! 
prtly because of the use of vouttg labor made jwssiblc by demobtiita 
tton of miners in the armed fmecs, On January 1, |9J7, ihc mines 
were nationalized. In the domain of fotid production, droughts, war 
desmiaion, lack of transport and fertilizers proved dev^iaiin^ 
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Raijoning, thcrdore.. Utid ta continue, ami on July 2h lH’lli, even 
bread, tiumdoned ihrouglmat the uar, uas put on Uie Usi. The use 
of piisgiiers-obwar on iJit brim parmLIy alkviaced Uie food erbis, 
but with liieir repair! at ion. Ijcginriijig in September, 11)40, a worse 
blx^r shortage tliiui ever was diieaiencd in ilie vital agricnUtiriil 
eJTun. Hy niiddO-J? a member of the Royal Clollegc of Ptiysieiam re¬ 
ported that iiricain was a coiinm' slowdy dying of stan ation, and that 
it wa:r '"tlie worstded ivatioTi in western Europe—-including ()crniany/‘ 

The IjfKjr tiovertimcni, perhaps pirtly because of bureamrratLL; Thu tjaSor 
conrusiDJi and waste, was unable in inject sufTitietu life-blood into 
tiic economic body of the nation to do more diatt ^low dowm an 
unmisitakable detliiie along the line. The situation w^s indeed 
desjaerate by Augui^t, IfM?, when ("leiueni Attlee called foi tiiiKiihed 
uartiinc jmvers m freeze uorLcns in essendid intlu.«nries, to totarol 
invest ments, to intervene in the management of inefficiently opcnitcd 
rtunpanies. to cm fttodstuff imports from dollar countries by 40 per 
cetu. and lo ration gasoline and raw matedals. in re 5 |xnise to the 
trisisj the Paibanient paiised the t-fnergenq P^nvers l^ill a few days 
laicT, marking die intr^Kbictiun of an almmt fully regimented 
economy, lint this was not enough. On Dcceinber 20, the govemment 
announced a fotii year plan to muster all her Tneii^ moiK-y. and 
materials lo get the nation otii of the ixd. Planning to make Hrit- 
tain self-supporting by when thr AmcritTin finanred Recovery 
Program coincs to an end. the scheme tilled for couiitiitcd austerity 
and massive pRKhtetion effort, fncluding the doiibiing of oil out* 
put and the raising of coal and agriaihitTa! production. 

In the field of foreign jxdicy liritaiii during tfie postwar years was 
in Full retreat or- at least, on the defensive. On the Contincfit. cl 
course, the big problem w'as relations w'ltfi Russia, a ltd P-ngland 
fotuid hcTAclf lied by considerations of co<iperatidn witJi the United 
States to thr f>oint where tt hardly lie ^aJd tiiat she pursued an 
incle|x.-iulen[ policy luiranl the Soviet Union, Certain vital issues^ 
hfjwcvert were not sacrificetl When Russia put pressure on Turkey 
fora share in the control of the Struits. I^mdon, with .\nitfkan sup¬ 
port, stciot) firm on the Montrctix Convention of I9i!fi, In Iran, when 
the Russians jienctraicd into the northern province of A/.erbaijnn* 

Britain stipfxirtcd Iran's imistcucc on retaining full indepcTtdence 
and territorial integrity. In Germanv* the Briiisli stood firmly by the 
side of tJju United Siates tii resisLing Soviet reparations deinaiids and 
coiifKiraial with ihc Ajnericans in raising the level of German in- 
dii5ti7 and in merging the Amerioin and Uritisfi CKCti;^tign /z>nes. 

In the satious Balkan states, Lonilon and VV^asliingttin worked fiand 
in band m trying to stay ihc swift sekitre of power by iftv Com^ 
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munists. Eiij^I^nd }i:id definitely clioscn to Lfitcnv in lier Jot u'itli die 
United m bloctiiri^ die wesiivavd expatifion of Soviet jxiJIticai 

and ideological JiiJliienec. 

It ivas ill liie splreic oJ imperial tclaiions liiat Great Britain suf¬ 
fered ilie greatest blows. The etid of the war in Etjro|ic found the 
Jtiigc sid^^oiuinent of India seedling with a spirit of inipatienre with 
British rule, and boili Eljiidiui and Niosteins were anxious notv to 
comjrel Great Britain to carr) ant the promises math* during the w'ar 
in return for India's co-operatSon. With full British apinoval. com 
vcisattons looking toward uiiimaic Indian independence were held 
early in ly'l.'i bctiveen Mohandas Gandhi, the spiritual leader of 
India's Hindus, and Molnumned AU Jinmili. representing the 
Moslem League. When this conciliatory move failed it beemne iip- 
preiit tJiat Loudon w-nuki have to take the initiaiive. The lorcmost 
prolilem wtis that of "iiidtatii/iiiton'* of the Viceroy's Executlv'e 
Council, fin fiiite H, HHOf L, ,S, Ainery. British Secretary of State 
for India, pmniised ihai it the tiffcr of the government were accepted, 
the Indians ttugln hold all the |X>rifnlios in die V'iceroy's Council, 
with the single exception ol tii.tt o( Minister oi War. Even the eon- 
duct of foreign lelatbns wms to he put into Indian hands, w>hidi 
mciiui die appoininieni of fully accredited lepreseinalives abroad 
and naturally a boost in the iiHeniaLional status of India. On the new* 
Executive Coiincii Hindus aud Moslems tvere to he represented in 
profiortiori to dieir nutnliers. 

At Simla on [uiie 25, lU'lS, representatives of the Indtan political 
(larties met with Viceroy W'avelJ for the purpose of submitting names 
rrom wiiicJi the latter might choose after consultation with pirty 
leaders. Tlie SiniTa Conferenre broke down, howwer. wlitrn ^ituiali 
tlemanded that all .Moslem meuibc-rx ol the proposed i'ouncil should 
come from his own .Moslem League. This Britisfi move having failed, 
a British Cibinct Mission was sent to India late in Mardi, l‘l4ti, lor 
the purpose of setiing up iiiarhincry through which the Indians could 
draw up a const itiiiion for tlictmelves. Ulicn this attempt, too, faiJctl, 
the Cabiiiei Mission stiggesteil consutiitjonal proposals of its own, h 
was suggested tJiat (liecentTal liidbn governiiieru be a mmimal one, 
limited to defense, cummunicatJotis, and foreign affairs. .Moreover! 
die British jmiposal included a plan for the jirovintes of India to 1« 
cmfiowcrLil, If they wished, to form groups, each with ii$ cxccti 
live and legislature. This "thiee^tieretl" constitution, if adoiitctl 
SI oiiJd have given the Moslems rliesiifistanceof ilie imicpcndeitt state 
they desired (Pakistan), without a psiriition of India. With several 
qiiahficaMons, hnih the Hindu Congress Party and the Moslem 
League accepted die British long-range plan, hut .Moslem unwilling- 
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ness to tal-« ^ pOciUiDn in the new iirrangemeiu in artoni witlj tJieir 
iiijfinjrjcal inferiority Jed lo a Moslem Ixiycott of tlitr Indian Con- 
tititiicnt .'Usciidily ^viriLli mci late tn 1946. Pandit NcIiiUh leader of 
ihe I tindiLA, nevertheItis made the untidunccment that India was to 
be it sovereign rep it bite, and the meeting ivas adioiirncd until Janu¬ 
ary 20,1947. 

Oil that cfLiy in London the ]4ouse of Commons u-as told by the with- 

government that Ikiiiiiti control id India would end by June, IDJ^p 
an annoLtiKemem fclaai htought doivn a bamge of criiklmi from *lic 
House of Lords, but a]s<j a dcelaration by Nelim that die Jlritish dr- 
dsicin was “uisc and ooiirageons.'’ Jiniiali atid the Moslrni Ijeagiir* 
however, sdl! Jiclri om for an tiidepriideiu Pakistari, and violence m 
IVirtiUiyT Calciina* Karachi* and the Nortlnvcsi Frontier Province 
was an earnest of Moslem ilrtcnninatfon i>ti in dependence. In the 
face of Mosiem iniruisigence* Great Britain once more took die in- 
itiative siiid offered India dominioii suiuis and a plan for the division 
of India inio luo stales, widi die Hindus in riitidusian, and the 
Moslems in Pakistan. Lkult die Congress Pany and the Mesafein ^khum 
League accepted tJic British ulTer inimedialely. anti on fidy 18* I*M7, 

Royal Assent to the Indian Iii£lc[»Endemt Bill was olitnine^L [itmali 
tvajt elected Governor CreneTal of Pakistan, and on August 15* 1947* 
indef>endciit Pakisnio iipplied lor lUemtjership lu the tJniied Naiions. 

In Hindustan Xehru was elected prime minister of tlie Hindu 
dominion. 

Indian indef)endcncc had hecn won. but even in the flusli of vk- 
tory i%foslems and Hindus began a bloody scries of mass murders 
^vhen Hiiuius in Pald&ian and ^fosleins in Hrnditsiaii atieinpted to 
migrate to their respective stairs. From Septcmtier through NV 
vembcTi I9*17i Jmndreds oF ihausands of Hindu* Sikh, and Moslem 
men. vvomcn^ and children were massarreii and died of siarv^iion, a 
tragedy thai eMcitetl friim India’s man of peace. Mohandas Gamlhi* 
the pronouncement tli.if Hindu India ''mas iuve to go lo war” 
ag^iinsi PatisLan. By early I1M7 ihc Mahamia chose self immolation 
ilirougli a hunger strike rather than call far addltloiLil hloorlsIietL 
Mo^lctns anil Hindus iiUke agreed to a truce wben Candlti was ai 
deaili's tUxir. The final chapter tvas wriitm in the long story of 
religious and rai iai hatreds when a Hindu assassin seni three shots 
throLigli the liody of the man who had dedicated liis life to die raiise 
of linlian independence ami atnUy iHiwten her warring pct^plcs- 
India's iriflependencr was sealed in lilood, ami her destiny was at last 
free of the influence of Great Britatn. In London Winston Churchill 
mused grimly on the cire urn stances that had forced him to witness, 
though not preside over, tite liquid:ation of the British Empire. 
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Meanwhile Indian t«iOf» invaded ihe independem state of Hydera¬ 
bad ill tile summer of l!H8 and overthrew the Moslem Ni^am who 
ruled over a country that was pretJnnsinanily Hitirfit. Tiien on [mu- 
ary 1, 11)49, another civil war came (o an end. India and PalUstao 
agreed to a ccast-firc ending of fourteen ijjonihs of fighting in dw 
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princely state of Kaslmiir on their tionliern bortier. They also ac- 
cdjiu^d the pToposiiJoii to Iiavc a plebiscite iiiuler IbN, suftcrvisloti 
settle whether Iiulia or Pakisrati ivtiiiki possess tJie slate. 

In Egypt. (i>o, the ctirrejit against British imfjerialisin teas running Egypt 

strong. The Egyptian giivemiiieiu on July itU, 1945. demanrled a 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of the c%^aoiiiiion of all 

British troojis in the cottntry, the merging of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Snchin with Egypt pTfipt-r, and the aiwlition of all rmancial and 
cconoiiiic rcstrit:lions. IbIKculties arose, too, in connection witli joint 
defense arrangements for the Suez Canal, The 19Sfi treatv pcriniiicd 
the British to maintain nijliLiry and naval foites tn F-gvpi ftir canal 
defense. British evacuation of Egypt began on May 12, ID46. hut tlie 
process was too slow for the Egyptians. Britisii troops were with¬ 
drawn during 19-16 Ui the Canal /one propc-r, hut the txmthuied 
presence of Briiish torcej in the Sudan and iJ»e Egyptian claim of 
sovereignty over that area led to detnancU by tlie Sudanese thai both 
England and Egypt rcfogni/e their independence. On the gronrid TAr yuefaq 
that the Sudanese stiould have the right to chocise tiicir own future. 

British troops were maintained in the Sudan while the Egyptian 
govenimeru presented her claims for annexation of the ,^rea to tlie 
Security Council of the Ihiited Nations. The Security Council stKjti 
reachtxl a deadlock on die Egy'ptian ejoestion. liiuugh allowing the 
problem to rcniatn on the agend.i. In the mean time. Egyptian pro 
lens have taken liic form of anti-British riots in Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria. ititd tJie British liave aniioiincetl their intent ion of proceed¬ 
ing will) an economic dev-elopment program iit die Sudan wtihout 
wailing lor a decision by the 

More siicccssful were the Bunm'se in their demands for cutting the Sunifa 
tic with London. On December 20. 1916. the British govenimetn 
offetitd independence on the same terms as those given India, and 
during the ftjllowitig nionili talks in la^ndcm bctw'cen tJie govern- 
meni and Bnrnu'se leaders resulted in the datision that Burma was 
to huld elections for a consLitiieni assembly in April, and dial Britain 
gnaiamee economic .usistance to tlie Burmese while they were es- 
tahiUhing their independent state. By mid-1947 (he Burmese Con¬ 
stituent Assembly had adopted a draft comtifution for the future 
free Union oF Burma, and on January L 19-111, Burma became an 
independent Tepublic. 

The problems of Burmese -ind Itulian independence ftad been Thf Fatraint 
solved by Great Britain through direct negotiation svith native 
lexiderx. and iJu- Egyptian question, though referred to ihr United 
Natinns for a vertbet. wa.s still essentially a matter of .■\nglt>EgypTiat» 
ctiiicem. In one p.irt of the British Empire, however, the postwar 
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yean bruiighi to life a ccinGin ishii li iIk- govi-rnnictii at London 
(umect over to tlie tvorld security organi/uiiou for final soliiiion, 
namely, tf>c Palestine problem. I'liis l^ritisb-maiiEliitcd territory had 
remained under the control of lusnflnn ever since IVurUI War 1, 
and tJiough tlu- qiiesuoij of creciiJig rheic a fewish homeland in ac¬ 
cordance with the famous iiallour Declaration had caused initdt 
criticism of the Britisfi policy ol limiiijig [ruisli ininjigratiun, die 
matter did not come to :i head uulil the deleat of Oermanv in llUrj 
caused tltoiisandj upon ihrmsancbi of Eiiroficaii |cw's to attempt 
emigTiition to Palestine rather than return to the countries in tvhicli 
they liatJ been fjcnst-cittetl hy Nazis and Nazi satellites, tiriuiin reltised 
to aiimit tlie refugees on the ground that it would be unfair to the 
Smith zUab majority iti the Holy Land. Imniediatclv |KJwcrfui Jewish 

agencies the world over set up n clamor af^iinst the British fxiliey, 
and in the Lfniied States inflnentia} segntents of public opintoii de¬ 
manded i.hai their government take a strong stand in favor of lifting 
die imtntgnition haniers in ihe mandate. The Arab world of the 
Near and Middle Fast found its voice, totj, w'Jien it fiegaii to ap|>ear 
tliat one of its parts was alxiul lo be demograplucaUy submerged 
(hnnigli a relaxation of British kins on Jewish entry itsio Palestine. 
oppoiithn of liflf ly in I IMS an Aiiglo-Anietican conmtittec of iiwpiiry nnder- 
tool; an investigation of tfie probh-ttis of Eumjiean JeWTy in connec¬ 
tion tvith the Patcsiine problem. On Nfarcli Mil it recommended that 
lOO.tXtO Jewish virtims of Nazi-Fascist ptrrscciition be admitted to 
tfie Holy Land iiimjcdiately anti urged continuance of the BritLdi 
mandate, jiending the execution of a trusteeship agreement uruler the 
Uttited Natioivs. The comniiitec's report warned iliac "Any aitemjn 
to eshahlish either an indefiendcnt Paltsiine slate , , , nr states 
w'ould result in civil strife surii as migJit threaten ihe peace of the 
w'orhL" In Izmdoii Prime Mtnisicr .Attlee announced that im¬ 
plementation of ilirse recoinmeiubtittns tlependnl on "ihe evtent to 
which die United States gtivej-ntneni would be prepared to share tJie 
tcsithiiig military and rinancial TCS[ionsi hill tics.'' Nor did iJie com- 
miiiee's retommendations satisfy either the .Arafw or Jews. The 
Jeiri,sh Agency for Palestine immediately pm forward a coimter- 
proposal for the cieation of an indejiendent Jewish state in tfie Hols 
Land, while a congress of .Vrah princes and presidents, convened ne.ir 
Cairo by F.gvpt's King K;in)uk. threaletud retaliation if the Angles 
AiticrHLin lejwrt were atxcpied In Palestine itself Jewish and Arah 
tirrorisiu broke out -ifrcslu airfields, armories, ami miJitarv ixwts of 
the Hritish fortes wcicanarkeil b\ the inhahitants: on Jnlv 22 11141]. 
the Irgtm /vai Ijnimi, a [rwisti miltiary organtzation, dviiarahtd die 
King David flotd in Jerusalem, the headquarters of the British miii- 
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tary and civil ^ecTctariac. Nineiy-ontr pc:r^m %vctc tilled uutrigbt and 
another forty-live iiijnTe<l. By lOidsumni^r the tide ol je^^'isli immi¬ 
grants attempting to force their vmy into Palestine becarne a hooch a 
developmeni which led tJic hritisii to ship all nc^v arrivaU to camps 
in Cyprus- 

On July K Hl-ifi, London produced a plan of its own (or Palestine- 
It talkd for himiediate bsuiince of kl0^(K>0 iiinnigration certiheates 
to displaced Jews and proposed a partition of die Hoty Land into a 
provisional jevrisli province, a district of Jcntsalcm, and an Arah dis- 
trict of N<^eh. witli over-alJ sovereignty reniaiiiing with tlie British 
High Ck>mmissiontr. who wotild be tesijondhle for eJefenae, foreign 
rebtionsi mstonis. and cjccise. Both ]ew> and Arabs refused this so- 
talkd "Moni^on PlaOp'' for by notv the ffjrracr wanted ''a viable 
Jewish state in coniro! of its own iiujmgration and ect>noniit fx>Li(;ies 
in an adequate area of Pale^dne instead ol tlse svhole of Palestine." 
and tbe Arabs were irt‘ec;oncitably opposed to [larLiiion on any basis. 
On Ot lober 0 President Truman urged London to issiie immediately 
the iininigratian ceriihczaics un the basis of the jcwiih counter- 
pm^iosal. 

Discussions in Ltindan during die ensuing months bctweeti the 
goveiTinieiic^ Anib^ and Zioinsi representatives mtdted in still an- 
otiier staleinate. To break the tleadtcjct the ^vernment offered a 
ficcotid comprotnise solution envisaging the creation of senii-autono- 
tnous Arab and Jewish states subject to Ekitish aiidiority and the en¬ 
try ''if 100.000 Jews every two yeai^. by the end of a five-year trial 
period p ihe plan was not a siieci^. the problem was to be turned over 
to die irniicd iNatious Trusueslup CTouiidl. When Zionists and 
Arabs refused this siiggcitioti, Foreign Secretary' Bevin coiilesscd 
faihire and annotineetl the gnvernmimi's decision to tiim the cose 
over to the tJ.N. witJi no recoTumenduiion as lo its solution. 

Ar the rerjucsi of threat Britain, U.N. Secrciary-Gcucral Xr^^'C 
Lie on April 1:1, VMl, summoned the full nitrinbersliip of the organic 
zaiion to a spccixil session on Palestine. A Special Commitiee of In 
qsiiry on Pak^uuc was created and ordered lo make an on-the-spot 
iiivesiigatitm. a none loo pleasant task in vitnv of the eontinuiiig 
™lcnce ill the Holy Laud. Nevcriheless, while Arsb and jewbh 
repiesentalives at Lake Success harangued the Getteral /Usembly, 
the conunittec ^vent afiead wish its work and on Aiigusi 51. l!M7^ 
signed iis fmai fejiori^ which rrcommeiuled lernnnation of the Britisii 
mandate in Palcsiine and panition ol iJie Holy Land into two inde¬ 
pendent states. Less than a month later l 4 )rjdon announced British 
relinquishment of ihc mandate an(i promised to withdraw British 
troops stid civil adminisfratinn Id tJie near future. On November 29> 
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the Gcnei'al Assembly voted ftjr the j^^irtidoii of Falwiioc ittto two 
indepettdent states, one Jewish, otie Atab: Jerusalem was to Itc es¬ 
tablished as an intemattanai zone. -‘Vniioimremeni of the decision 
brought jubilation among the world's jesvs, but it also brought a 
grim resolve by the rcinvigoiatcfl Arab League that the tJ.N. de¬ 
cision must ncs'er be put into effect. 

By tnid-Fcbruajy, J9 J8, more than lOOO Arabs and Jes(/s hatl Irteu 
killed in Palestine since November 29, and not one nmjitr step ii;ul 
been taken to realize the partition plan. The L'niied Suite.s, whose 
backing had helped with U.\. apprswal for pattirion, ivas mtw 
rchicuini to support it. Washingam’s politicians had optimistically 
hojM*d that tite moral force of the If.N. would be enough to achieve 
partition, hut it was mm- clear that it would have to be accomplished 
by force if tlie U.N. decistou was not to l>ccoji)e a dead letter. Some 
govcnimeui leaders were even recommending a reversal of fHiUcy, 
even to the extent of repudiating paTitiioii, on the ground ttiai in a 
riitiire u-HT die United Stales would be heavily dciiendt-iit on Antbian 
oil os well as the friendship of almost fiftj inilJion Arabs for .Middle 
i'kuf airfields. The Arab Ivcague was threatening open war against 
|>arimori, and in the streets and on the rtKiftops of the Holy Land 
British trrxips still sukwI guard, but refused to open up a twrE for 
jetvish inimigration. beginning Fdmiary 1. as ilje U.X. had tccom- 
niended: to permit the organization of a jeu-ish militia to defend dial 
ntnv Jewish state against ,-\r:ib attack; or to welcome die U.N, Com¬ 
mission to Palestine liefore May I, only a formighi before it was 
scheduled to assutne responsibiJity for admmistpring the partition 
There little reason to hope that British witbdratral from the l:isi 
of her Middle East strongholds would bring anything but open trar 
in an area in whidi Ixnh tlie fTuhed States and rhe Stivk-i Union 
claimed to have strategic IruenHU. In March of 1918 President 
Truman announced a right about fate on the Palestine partition by 
alj.indoni>ig the plan of settlement for a temporv*rt United Nations 
trusteeship, .According to Secretary of Sute Afa^hall the United 
States reversed its stand because of fears that the .Amb |ewish uar 
would touch off another world conllict. Plainly the I.iniied States did 
not rehslj the prosjKscl of Russia gaining a toehold on the rich oil 
resources of tlic Arab world, either through a shift to the Arab side 
or tJirtiugh partidpaiiDn tn the U.N, military forces to enforce oar- 


On May 1.5. 11M8, .a maP crisis was rcadictl when Great Britain laid 
down her mandate and proceeded to evacuate its trouiw from P,il«- 
ime. Irnniediately the Hebrews at Tel Aviv declared the establish¬ 
ment of a new independent state of Israel. This was followed by the 
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oiiibrcat, of a war )«.'tn'ccn die new TCpiiblk anti the Arab Lea^. 
Theicu|JOJi lUe U.N. a [■[pointed 0>mu Fotke Bernadoue, nephew 
of the Kiu^ of Swetlrn, to negotiate .t icitJcmcni between (h«e bitter 
enemies. He obtained a truce, but was ass^issinatetl before he xvas 
abJc to amngc a settlement. Then the $hrew<l King Ai)dtj!li;ili of 
Transjordan derided to bring about "a peacielul solution of the prob- 
teni.” 1-iis proposal, the unification of Arab Palestine and 1 riiis- 
jordan, howeter. was opposed by other Arab couniries, cs[ieciaUy 
Egypt- They claimed that he was Britain's ptvn and cbalk-nged. lib 
right to airaiige a peace with Israel. Bin lUb opposittun did not worry 
dever .Abdullah; be was quite certain be w;« on the winning sifSe, 
Moreover he bad tiic best Arab army. 

!n the Fat East, too, there were evidences during the post-war years 
that kiisscj'American relations were bcatting toward a itUIs. In 
China, still tom by civil strife, die Natioiialisi government of Cbumg 
Kai-shek, armed with United States war surplus material and Ijacked 
by United States dollars, was in a deadlock tvitli the forces uf Chinese 
Commiinisi arinics. allegedly rtreivitig direct aid from the Soviet 
Union. In defeated Japan an Anieritan occupation since September, 
IW5. S|}onsuicd a tntnimnm ecDiiomii recovery, but a$ yet the United 
Stales and Riissb liave tun been able to agree snfficitnily on [jcacc 
terms to WTite a peace treaty for the conquered country. Tlioiigli Lite 
alHence of Russian txTiipyiitg forces in tht Japanese liomcland made 
direct coitllict between the Soviet Union and the ITnited States im¬ 
possible, both MuHXfw and Washington were pursuing divergent 
politic's with respect to the Mikado's former imperial iTOssessiotis, 
espeebUy m Rotcsi. 

llic defeat and prostration of JajMn was svelcamrd by ihe Chinese 
as ilte end of an ciglu-ycar |»eriod o£ liaidship and privation in rc- 
iisianre to aggrt^ton. On Scjitcniljer 9. 11H5, tlie Sitici-Japanese war 
came to :iii official end when (he cominander of die Japanese forces in 
China signed the surrender document at Nanking. But even as 
bnsiilititi were leiminated, Chinese Communist forces, refused per¬ 
mission by the Kuomintangof Nationalist China to accept tiie Tapn 
anese surrender, raced to control the important centers in nonii 
China and Manchuria, Open civil war was aljout to begin, now* that 
the f)iiitu;i! cneiii> tiEid bccti defeated. 

In ilie struggle between Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's Na¬ 
tionalist govmrnifm and the ChinL.w Clcimnumuis, both the .Soviet 
LTnion and the United States entertained a keen interest On 
August H. the Gt-ncrilissimo signed a treatv of fricnfUiiin and 
alliance with the U.S.S.R. which provided for recognition Iiv Ch nn of 
the independence of Outer Mo.,go!i.i. Sino-SoMct jcint-iw,!c»hip 
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and adminUtratiot) of MaiirhnrJan mtlivay's for Uiirty year?, Port 
Artiitir lo iR- itiadf: a johil Sina-Rmsiaii lUiViil base and Daiten to be 
a flee |Kjrt. [ii remni for these anKcssinns. tlio Russians t^ ere to wJtfi- 
draw rhei'r forces I'Tom Vtancbuiia, promise noninterlcreiicc in 
SinkiaiifT, and give moral and material siipj^rt to ilie Nationalists 
against ilit Chinese Coiiirnunisis. On Oeeember 15 of die some year, 
President Trtiman declared tliai lltc United Stat« government 
deermnl the cessation of tlic Chinese dvii war, LncJusioii of more 
dettUHTatje elements in the National government, and etimination of 
the CutnmunJsi jtTmies, ilie preretjuisites for the creatioit of a strong, 
im i tctl, and tlcnioiTa tic (Ift i iia. 

Lsite ill Ifl-15 theSm ict I 'ninn consented to, and the United States 
government assisted in, ilie fanding of Nationafist troop in Man- 
diuriit ftn the jiurjxise ol iotcsialfing Comiminist controh Cenenil 
Ceorge C, IVIarshall was sent to China by Truman to bring about a 
meeting of minds Isetwecn Clhiang Kai-dick and die Cliinese Com- 
munisi Itsiders* For almost a year Matdiall tried to heal the rupture, 
hut was tk'jilcd stiLccss by tlic fai l that neither the Kunmjntatig nor 
the Communists wanted to be in a militarily and striiiegteaLty weak 
|io$itio)i in .Manthurb w<|teri and if an agrveinciit was reached. To 
complicate matters still further, American and Russian policies in 
China jxirted comjxiny in IfMti, w'tien Soviet troop delayed their 
scheduled e^'3ctlatton of Manchuria long enough to permit the bulk 
of Manchurian industrial and faitn macltinery to be carted off to 
Russia. TJie United Slates violently objectctl to this move as a 
violation of previous nrttlerstandings concerning fajianese rejiara- 
tions, and in March, 1946. Chiang Kai-shek'$ govemiueiit itself had 
to filix'k a Soviet claim to all enterpriiies in Manchuria ilmt find served 
tile Japanese Ktrantung /Vtmy during the wai. 

The interest of Chinese Cummimists and Nationalists and of the 
Soviet Union for conirot of Manchuria was quite to be expected, 
since the farm lands and mineral deposits of this area, almost twice 
as laige as Texas, were the richest in the Far Fast. To the Chinese, 
the future of their country* seemed irrevxMrahtv linked io Manchuria, 
containing 70 per cent of China's induslttal capacity. To die Rus¬ 
sians, Nfandiitria was of great stratcgtc and (xioiiomic tmprriance, 
since it could provide tiie Soviet Union with its only icc-free pons 
in the Paciftti. 

In attempting to hurry along a cessation of the Chinese civil svar, 
the United States government qpiied its purse many times to dm 
Nationalists. The Fxjioit-lmjioTt Ikink approved, in January, !916, 
a $33,000,006 credit to Cliina for ific piirthase of American cotton. In 
Aiigiisi a Siiio ,'\jitcrkan agreement rnmle it possible for Natiomdist 
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Oijna lev receive about $80U.tH)lMl0U of wariitne OniicU States proper¬ 
ties in China and the west Padftc. It »i'as revealed, too, iliai during 
dte year following the Japnese siurendvr Cliina received about one 
billion dollars in Lend-I^asc materia] from the United States, 
Despite this considerable assistance Chiang s government was iiiuible 
to foreataJI a grave cxuiiumk «risis or to defeat ifte Clcfnimujiists. The 
on-again4>fF-agatn fxilicy of iJie United States in regard to China 
did not help maiieis, either. The failure of Genera] Marshalls 
medialitiii efforts in the civil war led to an oflicial anijouru'emenl in 
Washington that furtlici aiTiiaments and credits tvere to be with he Id, 
a decision whidi Chiang Kai sfick, in February. I'M7. lilamed for 
prolonging the war. By midsuuimer, 1PJ7, ihe economic and finnnejal 
chaos in .\aiionalist China pioniptcd Presidciu Tntman to dispatch 
General U edemeyer as his s[>cciaJ reprcscniative to make "an ap¬ 
praisal of ihc over-all iiiuaikm** In Cfiitia. Wcdcmcycr's report t%“as 
noi published, hut the conclusion apparently readied in it %v;is tfiat 
luithcr American aid, Iwtli military and financial, was necessary to 
stop ClinKse coinmiinism. But Geoige C. Marshall, now- sccte!aTv 
ol state, (lad come toiptitcanoihcr conciustun as a result of hij year 
long iuvcsdgaiion in !W6. .Mnerican policy towanl Cliina, tlierefore 
was to Ik: one of limited aid. Washington wa* frarfuf of if,e 

of a Comimmisi victory in China, yet Seorctary Marshall in- 
dicated that nfhciaily the Umled Siat« was iinw-iUing to uudenvrilc 
die C.hmese economy oii a brget aafe than 530(1,000.000 over a 
fifiecn-nionth period. Time and American indecision seemed to be 
on ibc sule of tl,r Soviet UnioR. so far as China w.is concerned, for 

by the spring of U» J8 the Chinese Communist armTes bad Chiane's 
forces dierkmafcd. ® * 

Ii> the wtiuer of ms, the Chinese "Reds" l,ad pushed the Ma- 
timwbst aniiies out of M.indiiiria and were approaching Nankin^ 
.\nsarcnily the Nationalist govemmem was fighting for its life At 
dns rruioif momeiit .Mnie Oibiig Kai-shek visited tlie Unit^I 
States to seek more aid. But tins time she did not si,creed. While the 
American govcnrmeiii opposed the OimmunUt menarc it refused 
to support a financial ami iroliiical dictatorship set up by tJie mlimr 
a;r„s iui.ri...k. „i.i, saf. „'’d .olp, 
tlie^vciument. Cluang tepre-settted what seemed to he a lost 2tise 

Mure to the J,king of American offidaklom was i|,e ixistwar de- 
vdopment of By the Mi«cow ..\grc-en,eni of niemlMtT ?7. 

1945, a I-ar Easiem Q^mmioo and m, Allred Arivisorv Council 
for J^piin ^vc^e enrolled. Tlic former comtirm^rl ** c 

United States, China. Great Britain, the tJ S S R 

1-iticU CanaU-i tliicrr-iii.. V ■> i , ' *^’^*nce, the Nctlier- 

nds, (.^nada. Austraha. New Zealand, India, and the I'lijlippines, 
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and cicttrmfncd CKciipiion fwlides in the- defeated coumr}-; ivhik 
the .Adviiory Cntitieil. sitting in r<tkyo aiifl nniststinc; of representa¬ 
tives of tilt United States. China, die British CoiiunuriivcaliJi, ainJ the 
Soviet Union, coiuulteti with and advised the Allied Supreme Com¬ 
mander (MacArthur) in his execution of occupation policies. Gen- 
cml .MacAnJmr s forces were, of course, diielly Atnmcan, although 
the United Kingdom, Australia. New Zeitland, and India maintained 
small detac lull cuts subject to liie Supreme Cammandci'*s aiirhurity. 
Thus far, Ulcte was JlitJe need for txeiiipying armies, for the [aiuiiese 
proved to I>c utterly doede in defeat, and die relations between the 
jiopnlace and the rjCLiipytng forces were titarkcdly cordial. 

I ni lowing the Ja]ianese surrender in Angnst. ]‘t45, the overseas 
fxissessions of Hirohito were lUviderl among the conquerors. Korea 
tras promised independence after a period ol Allied trusteesldp not 
to exceed five yeai^: Fomniiai was returned to tlhinese rule; South 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles w'cre occupied by the Red Army troops of 
Russia’s Far Eastern forces; Dairni and Kwanmng were to revert to 
China, althtnigh the flnviet ITnion wm in no Jiutrir' to end its military 
occiqialioit of the areas. .As for die former |ap.-irtc$C'hetd islands in 
the Suiuh Pacific—the MaTiatias, t:arioliiics, and ^ta^sh:d1s— no Jinai 
disposition was arranged in UH.'i, but mt .April 2, 1917. the United 
Nations Seturiiy Cotmril urmnitnouslv approveti a Untied Slates 
pjoposnl to place the islands under U.N. trusteeship, with the United 
St-rtes in a controlling jjosition. In addition to tJicsc lrrriiorJ.al kesses, 
the material and human losses sijtiainetl by defe.ried Japan were af> 
palling, A tremendotis numtier of |afi.anrse men. women, ami duldren 
had lost ilteir lives during the svar; .Ameriraii iKiinbing bad destroyed 
buge sectinns of Japan's major cities—lokyo. Hirosbmi;i, and 
Nagasaki w'ere jiariicnlarly hard hit. Irnpwts ol hiodsmlfs from the 
empire svere now at an end. and to owke the lot of the living still 
worse, many thonsanrls of dcmubili/ed troojis and lapaitese colonials 
were dum]>ed into the war-wrerketl bomelaud. people demanding 
food that was not available, botising that no longer existed, cloitiing 
that (he country's shaliereci factories ixnilel not produce, Japan had 
ctrnic the fidl drdc and more in its rdadoiis with AV'esieni civilita- 
lion since Perry set foot on the I jnd of the Rising Sun. 

The political reconstruction and economic democrarization of the 
devastated country were mare easily achieved than economic rc- 
covcTy, the latter a respisnsibiiity of the Japanese govemmeni. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur** rule was exercised indirectly through a reconsti¬ 
tuted and denifKxatU' ]a|:i.i.iiese gosernment. Emperor Ilirobito, in 
accordance with tbe surrender terms, was allowctl lo tvitiain as titular 
ruler. War criminals tvere tried, [uilideal prisoners reteased, the 
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special political fwlicc alwlislicti. 'i hoHgh freedtnn of ilic pttss Avas 
iiphetil as an ideal, Japant'se newspapers were subject lo the llniied 
States militaFy censorship (as were tlie st^iries of even American cor¬ 
respondents) , I he big miertocking monopolies iii business anct 
bnance were broken up. and measures instituted which envisaged an 
ameliuratiou of the lot of Japanese lenatu larmers, long held in a 
Status of virtual slavery' under an oppressive system of absentee 
landowTieisliip, A systematized attack on that port of the cultural 
heritage of tlie Jiipanesc people which tended to instill miUhiristic 
and aggressive qualities was undertaken, and even HiroWho repudi¬ 
ated his own divinity and any "master nice" claims for fiis subjects. 
Female suffrage and oiher demncTatie innovations were introduced 
imp Japanese politics. Tradiiional political parties like the Seiyukai 
and Minseito u'crc cliiiiinated and their places taken by groups cai I- 
ii^j themselves Progresstveg. Liberals. Sm'ial Democrats, and (i>m- 
munists. ta the first postwar elections, held in April. 1946, over 
70 [ser cent of the registered volets sent the tivo cooserv'aiivc parlies, 
the Prugrewivei and the liberals, into the Diet with a majority. 
Elected to ihc ntiv parlhuneni wt'rc iluriy-eighv women. By the end 
of 1946 die ConservaUvt* governments f.iilure. despite prodding from 
zVilied fieadtptarters, to take Hrm steju to touirol prices and wages, to 
cliec.k inHation and iiisiitute iiiiciuployment relief brought on :i wave 
of sirJkes, jnihlic demonstrations, and attacks in the Diet Iiry Com¬ 
munists and SrjciaC nemiH iata. 

A remarkable Tea lure of the new Japanese ronscitniion. pro¬ 
mulgated on November 'i, t046, vvas the rcnunciaiinn of war as an 
iiutninicttt uf iiattuiiaJ polity. No provision was made for the main¬ 
tenance of arm«i fones, Tlic euiperor was strip^ied of all real (loUti- 
cal power: sovetetgniv resided in the JajKUine jjeuple, with the |JOpu* 
larly elected lower fion.se ixtsscsiiig siijircmi.' lawmaking pow'ers. To 
cntnpleic the deniocTiitization of J.{panesc |xilitics, die new basic law 
ptovtded fur full cabinet responsibiUiy tu the Diet, and a bill of 
rights was made an intcfjral p.art of ifie document. 

DemocratiTation of Japan's poUlical and cronomic: life, however, 
did luvL prevenr rhe rletcrioraiion of the nation's economv. A serious 
food shortage, intensified by crop hoarding on itie farms and by the 
divenion of fofnt to ilic black market: a price spimi in Uic fate of 
commodity scartity: a steady reduction in die value of an inllaic'd 
currency: low industrial output, due to raw inaterial shortages, the 
uiicertiiiniy of rtparaiions teuiovals, ihc l.vtxir shortage, a greatly 
liampered coal pttxluction. and a shortage of cloctric [>ower supply, 
all rontTibiiteil to ihr rreatiim of an ctonomie momss out of which 
Japan could ho{je to cKtricaie iisclf only by means oi rigid govern- 
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menial control* anti considerable self-sacrifice on the prt of the 
Japanese T«ople, General MacAriUur's heatkitiartcrs. though not re^ 
sponsible for the rehabilitation of the JaiUMtcse econotny. from time 
to lime issued general directives on the esiablislunent and enforce¬ 
ment oi price coiuTols and consumer rationing* proaecuticm of black 
markcL activity, and iorcibJe food coilcciiom from \hc country dts- 
trirts, Sociulist leader I cutu Raiayama, prime tninisicr after .\iay, 
1947, ujidenook to impose effective economic controls. Until Japan* 
die great workshop uf Asia, once mure had a leiilly protUicnve 
econumy* there did not seem to be much prospect that the final stage 
of ihe Allictl occupation would be reaihcd—the jieacc setllcrncm. 

Uy September 2, !*M7. however. General MauVrihur apparently 
thought oihmvisc* for he announced that the Jaiiancse economy was 
beyond all dangcf of imminent ci»lla|»c and tailed upon the AJhcfl 
nations to write a peace treaty soon. But the L'tiUetl States and die 
Soviet Union were nox even agreed on ivhtcli |)owc^ ihould par^ 
ticipaie in Uie fommlatioii of thai setrlemcnt. Russia wanted ihe 
treaty to lie written by cinl> herself, the t.ltiiicd States* Great liiitaiiip 
and China, while the United Stales bold out tor pariicipation by all 
nations tinit had rnughi Japan. 

!n the former [apanese-held pcnitisitla of Korea, Russo-American 
disagreement in the Far East came into sliarp focus. Defeat of the 
pipancse brought, not Uberaiion, but invasion and conquest by 
.\uieTicun and Soviet armies* with a RussLiit force ^touring into 
North Korea and hastening soutliward as far as the 38th parallel, and 
Americaii tro«>j»s occupvitig the peninsula south of that line. What 
complicated the aituaiion teas thm ttic only agreement between the 
Uni it'd States and the UJ>.S.R. tonceming the country was Russian 
confinnaLion at Potsdam of the earlier decision reached at the Cairo 
tajnference of November. 1943. by Roosevelt. Clmrdiill, and Chiang 
Kai-shek, that Korea "shall, in due omrse, become free and inde- 
Jicndeut. ' No such development had eventuated, for in the norili 
Russia proceeded immediately to csialdish a tkinmninisi (lolicc state, 
rigging eleciioDs to put native Ctnnmunisis in jxmer, confiscating 
private nroperiv, iiii[)Tisoning and esecuting Koreans opposed to 
Commitriism: while in the south iJic Americans, totally unprepared 
for an occupation. Inn unwiUvng to evacuate and allow the Russians 
to take over the entire pentitsub, found aicnisclvcs wtib an agricul- 
lural area entire]v lar king in major industries as well as the money 
for bringing in gooeb. Tfic Russians knew what they wanted to do 
,ind did it by maintaining an army of 250,0fKl men living off the 
counir)'. setting op a Korean puppet govemmeni, eNpltnting the tn- 
dostrics in tlieir rone, and preparing to stay until the .Americans 
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^oiild get weary it all and; go hcamc* Korcaiifi in the Americofi zone 
sank deeper and deejier intg poverty, ptkes skyrocketed 20()dold. 
bankruptcy and ruin spread tbrungh the country like a plague. 
Politically tlic coumry' degenerated rapidly. Koreans waitied im , 
mediate i[idc[M.’]ideiu:c but since (icitlicr elections nor polttkal ac¬ 
tion were permitted UtCJji. cveti tUb objcctioti tras soon djssijMtcd, 
Coiiimimiits in Nortli Korea still damored for Jndejiendetice—on 
their oU'ti tcriru, Meanwliite tlie American Cttngtess refused to con¬ 
sider a rctpiest foi half a hJlIion dollars with width lo build up in- 
dostries tn South Korea iliai would pin the area on its feeti despite 
the fact thittour tntittary strategists insisted that il all Korea fell into 
Russian hands both Chiita and Japm would he subject to Soviet 
donMiiation, In the meantime. 3D.(1IKI.0U0 Koreans enrlurotl their 
hapless position bctwcL'n the millstones of Russian! and American 
rivalry. 

Ily the springer 1918 tJicrc was little reastm for Kitrope’s millions 
to be of good dicer, tvery month since 1945 had brought a calamity 
graver dian most of die major battles of the war years. East of the 
‘iioji curiaiti" there were 228,313,(MXJ persons (exclusive of the 
Soviet I’nitin) tv ho had forsaken their liberty fora dubious security. 

1 o the west, more titan 2Sft million others, thniigli Fmdiiig that war- 
born poverty liad necessitated a sacrifice of ranch economic freedom, 
had inaiiagcd to retain most of the political liberties lietiLicatlicd by 
happier limes. Those under die control of the Soviet fJnion verc 
apparently lost to the catisc of human freedom until resolution of 
tile Ruiso-.Atiierican jirugglc teas rcacticd. \^cw*cd from the other 
side of the "iniii curtain" tlicy ivcre the forgotten people, whose 
continued e.visLcnce hatl meaning only in terms of added human 
weiglii to the Russian juggemam that had ground to but a icm- 
ptitary halt in its Itimbcring course trcsiward. In the mimR and 
hearts of w'cstem Europeans, on the other hand, there teas fear of a 
new' roialitartanism seeking to sidsmcrge all of Europe. Thev were 
asking what kind of a '‘j>eace'‘ it was. Moat of them called it no peats' 
al all, but a ‘‘coid war,'' a silent struggle bclw'cen .Ameriran dollars 
and Russian propaganda ajipeaU tti the himgry and despairing of 
w-esicrn Eumijie. Tlic pmltalile wanner In the struggle for supremacy 
over them wm ntn wiihtn their power to deiemiine. The keys to die 
enigmii Iny in ^Vashmsioii ami Miwow, hut time was not playing 
into the hamU of ilie men in the KtemJin, for by the dose of IJHS 
the United States seemed to have drawn a cle;ir line beyond which 
Russian advance would not be tolcraicd. 

The raimfications of the Russian problem fwrplcxcd an .America 
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which toiind itscll fciv iIil‘ ihsi time ccimfitrlkd lo assume resptinsi- Thr. threat of 
hUilivv conimensurait; ihfiih Jicr (tusidun of tntlitaiy, ^oiiotiiic, and tttiothrr oar 
(wltuciiJ jjo^vci. Ever since V-J Day ihe United States and tiic Soviet 
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Union had raced to consoUdate the Ritssian ami Western zones of 
Europe. Germany, Austria, and Greece had been key areas on the 
border bettvecn the two, but Italy as well lay in the (Lmjfcr 7tine, 
wbtk* Finland, surrounded by direct Soviet power, had to submit, 
Tltere .'ieemed, indeed, ti> l»e a crying iit5«l for Washins^on to 
come to some decision as to precisely Iiow far eastward AihcTican 
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poiver could made efTeciivc, ni what point would Russian aggres^ 
sion he regarded as directly inimical to vital AtnCTican imerests. Tu 
make siidi a cum in it men t cittailed ihc dangemuj move of co-operat¬ 
ing ]Kilitica1ly iiinl militarily willi dn: coiuiiricj oT western Euroftc. 
a development that might wdl bring a Russian countermove to force 
similar cotomitiiienUi on Sw-eden and Norway and to press ruthlessly 
for a CorrimunisL victory in Italy, 'rhere was the danger, too. that 
such conimiLmcnts tvould extend Uiitted Siaics militarr obligations 
in western Europe [or decades to come, as ivel] as the diRicuky of 
negotiating an agreement to deal wiili aggression by inRliration 
and nunupulation such as thaiacterired tJie Soviet advance since 
1945, Dangerems as such commitments might appear, they did not 
seem in thcmielves to lead liown ifie read to war; rather, there was 
the grow'ing feeling among Washington officials that half-measuies 
and timidity rvere the real dangci>. 

By the close of Manch. howevetv there was less hesiudon and im- 
siircness. Cummiticd to defend the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations ilit [.'niied States had artangerl practical security 
measures witJt ciLier nations to defend them. Committed, along wtdi 
half of Eurojjc, to ilu- Marshall Plan wiiicli had aroused die objec¬ 
tions of the Soviet iTntun. Washington had nrgntti/.ed a security sys¬ 
tem to defend western Eurojx: or restratii the U,S,S.R. Finally then: 
was talk of a system of alliances including the United States and 
odier tvestem |iowers, hut thcrc^vasno apparent decision on whether 
those alliances w'ere to Itc of a military nature, designed to go into 
efiect if Soviet Armies CTOSSed a siHrcific border, or w I tether they were 
m deal w'iih tJic fear of Clommuntst Eiftli column aggression by in- 
rdtration. Moreover, the American presJtlent had obtained a re¬ 
stricted scleciiw service law and additional money to strengthen the 
armed Forces, and there was ev'ideiice that all of these measures were 
arranged to hi into a pattern of dose tnJIitary alliance w'iili the coun¬ 
tries receiving aid under the E.R-P. 

Wcsteni Europe, on tlie other hand, ivas showing an increasing 
clarity of vision by Vfarch, 1949, in rcapcct of die essemial pruhtcni 
of stopping the Soviet mardi wcsfivard: a movemeru was delitutdy 
under way toward western European union. On January 22 Britain's 
Foreign S&retary Ernest Ileviti, losing hb pro|»o4al on Britain's 
TCaluatjon tliat it was useless any kmger to fleal with Russia, called 
for a compact union—military, eerniomic, ami jjolitica!—of w'cstent 
Europe. ,No immediate action was taken on b?s suggestion, but within 
three monilis the nations in the West were talking afmut and moving 
toward tmity. as witnessed by ilie conclusion on M.irch 17 of a de¬ 
fensive military alliance between England, France. Belgium, ifte 
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Nrtherbnrbi and Luxembtirg; liy Kraiicchluitiart For a 

ciistoinfi itnion: by nn accuniplblicd ctimmercml union of ttic 
Bcuc-Mux couiuries: and by ihv. icnnitiation uf Britain's rckttiiance to 
make miliiary i.ommiunctus on tlic CoTiiineiii. TJic second $che<tuled 
meeting ot the sixteen Marshall Pbn nations in Paris promised to face 
up to tilt profdcjn ot effccttiaiing immcdiaieiy poUiical and miliiary 
conventiOJis along vvitii u plan lor a progressively achieved economic 
tituon, TIic /Vracrion aid to be given under die Marshall Plan was 
confitleiuJy a]itTLi|>ati<l bm iiiore than political agreements and 
pledged nuiitary aiip^Hirt by ibe United States were cotistdercd es¬ 
sential turcilhnies of ctaitumir assistance and the only piactieal 
obstacle u? Iinthcr Kusshtii encronclmienu Whether Amerkaiis Jiked 
it or not, tlie Marshall Plan, unless it were only to slow the economic 
decline which brnuglit it into Udiig, was deatined m involve political 
and miliiary eominiimenis by tfie United States. Tlse hard Fact was 
that whatever arrangementiy—niiUtary. econo ink, or political—die 
rvestern Fiiiropean countries made among ibcmselvcs, all efforts were 
futile unless diey bad tJie encrgeiie support of the United States— 
including a United Stales miliury gnaratiicc of western Eiito|»c*s 
defensive a Ilia ike, liuwever^ it was apparent to many people that the 
incbiskni of America in a western F4iro[jean alliance v-coitld signify 
litc caLablbl Intel It of anolbcr balance of power, umintnining a pre^ 
carious ciqiiihbrium, Witbtii a period of three years die world 
seemed to be flivided into iwo groups, wliicli mcaiii Uiat if and when 
another war bqjan it w^oiild be gSoFial in its scope from tlie very 
beginning. 

Europe w’as not the tm\y danger zone hi the EastA\^cst struggle, 
as Im been made dear by the proceeding desotption r>± the situa- 
tioUA existing ih Ciurra, Korca^ iudia, ami Pak-stine, In fan there 
arc dios<- who claim that the revolts in A^ia, while demonstrating 
leftist tendencies, ale funfiatrumially itprtsiiigs against die leadership 
of the white mLin and dcinunstratkim of .Aniiatic nationalism. But It 
Tvas in western Humpe that the Ifttiied States and the Sovkt Union 
seemed rnost likely to clash head^jn, ami thus prettpitaie die ter- 
ril>fe wxitM tragedy. And ’western Euro|>e was fearfnb not that the 
United States would fail to intervene, but that the diampion of W'C^u 
cm denjocracy ami priv^aie enterprise ivuttld fail to inten^ene in good 
lime w4ili sufficient iutefligcncc and wiib enough force to avoid a 
final huJtw^iitsi w'hidi might well the Atoniii: Age die shortest 

and die last in die history^ uf civili/attuit. 
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